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THE    EMANCIPATION    OF    SLAVES    IN    NEW 
JERSEY^ 

BY   D.    H.   GARDNER,    MASSILLON,   OHIO 

The  history  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  New  Jersey  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods  for  convenience  in  study :  the  first, 
that  of  the  Proprietary  Colony,  1664-1702;  the  second,  the 
Province  of  the  Crown,  1702-1776;  the  third,  the  era  of  the 
State.  As  usual  in  history  no  direct  line  of  cleavage  can  be 
made,  but  the  first  division  may  be  said  to  include  the  begin- 
ning of  slavery.  The  second  marks  the  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  slaves,  the  new  conditions  which  arose  and  the  birth 
of  the  abolition  movement  as  evidenced  by  the  inauguration  of 
legislation  regulating  bondage.  The  last  period  traces  the  full 
development  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  and  the  final  attain- 
ment of  the  Abolitionists — Emancipation. 

This  last  period  is  without  doubt  the  most  interesting ;  how- 
ever, a  short  suminiary  of  the  early  movement  and  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  slavery  in  New  Jersey  seems  necessary,  as  it 
forms  the  foundation  for  later  discussion. 

The  earliest  form  of  slavery  in  the  colony  of  which  we  have 
any  record  was  that  of  Indian  servitude.  The  exact  date  of  its 
appearance  cannot  be  found,  but  sufficient  proof  of  its  existence 
is  shown  early  (1682).  It  is  impossible  to  accurately  de- 
termine the  number  of  Indians  held  in  bondage,  but  we  can  be 
sure  that  they  were  not  many.  The  Indian  never  sold  him- 
self into  slavery.    His  position  of  servitude  resulted  from  cap- 


^For  another  account  of  Slavery  in  New  Jersey,  written  by  the  late 
Hon.  Anthony  Q.  Keasbey,  see  Proceedings,  Third  Series,  Vols.  4  and 
5. — Editor. 
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ture  Since  New  Jersey  never  waged  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Red  man,  as  some  of  the  colonies  did,  the  number 
of  captives  was  necessarily  limited. 

Slavery  itself  was  an  established  institution  several  decades 
before  1682,  however,  for  the  '^Concessions"  of  1664  specified 
that  slaves  were  to  be  considered  somewhat  as  members  of  the 
family.  In  those  of  1665  every  settler  was  to  receive  sixty 
acres  for  each  slave  owned  by  him  (L.  &  S.,  p.  20).  The 
first  legislation  bearing  on  the  subject  of  slavery  constituted  the 
sixth  of  the  "Capital  Laws"  of  the  General  Assembly,  1668.  It 
provided  that  if  "any  man  shall  wilfully  or  forcibly  steal  away 
any  mankind,  he  shall  be  put  to  death."  (L.  &  S.,  p.  105).  It, 
therefore,  merely  formed  a  part  of  the  general  criminal  code 
and  was  intended  for  persons  of  the  white  race  only. 

The  earliest  legislation  which  directly  implies  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  slaves  in  New  Jersey  was  passed  in  1675,  against  the 
harboring  or  entertaining  of  slaves  (L.  &  S.,  p.  109).  From 
this  time  on  laws  pertaining  to  slavery  became  more  and  more 
frequent.  An  Act  of  1682  prohibited  trading  with  slaves  of 
any  type,  negro,  Indian  or  half-breed,  (L.  &  S.,  p.  254).  These 
laws  impress  us  as  being  unnecessary  when  we  remember  that 
in  1680  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  negroes  in 
the  colony  and  more  than  sixty  of  these  were  employed  by 
Colonel  Morris  of  Shrewsbury,  (Whitehead).  J.  P.  Snell  in 
his  "History  of  Sussex  and  Warren  Counties,  N.  J."  (p.  76), 
believes  that  by  1690  "nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
New  Jersey  had  slaves."  This  apparently  rapid  increase  may 
have  been  due  to  the  proximity  of  this  section  to  the  great 
slave  traders  of  New  York,  the  Dutch. 

In  taking  up  the  second  stage  of  the  colony — when  it  was 
under  Royal  rule,  1702-1776 — we  must  first  consider  the  Eng- 
lish attitude  toward  slavery.  Queen  Anne  sent  over  Lord 
Cornbury,  her  cousin,  for  the  first  Governor.  Included  in  his 
instructions  were  orders  to  regulate  slavery,  and  to  further 
arouse  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  African  Co.  of  England  and 
other  enterprises  to  develop  this  trade  through  importation  in 
order  "to  contribute  to  the  advantage"  of  the  colony,  (L.  &  S., 
p.  640).    His  instructions  were  that  he  "use  especial  care"  to 
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see  that  prompt  payment  was  made  these  companies  for  any 
slaves  they  sold.  This,  coupled  with  the  order  to  make  an 
annual  report  of  all  importations  of  slaves  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Trades  and  Plantations  shows  that  the  Queen  was  very  fav- 
orably inclined  toward  the  institution  of  slavery,  (L.  &  S.,  p 
642).  The  earliest  statute  bearing  on  the  subject  bears  date 
of  1714.  It  puts  a  duty  of  £10  on  every  slave  imported  for 
sale.  Pennsylvania  passed  a  similar  law  at  the  same  time. 
This  came  about  through  a  desire  to  stimulate  the  introduction 
of  white  servants.  This  use  of  the  white  indentured  servant 
was  considered  advantageous  for  the  better  population  of 
the  colony.  When  these  servants  worked  out  the  amount  of 
the  indebtedness  which  caused  their  servitude  they  became 
free  citizens  and  their  offsprings  were  a  greater  asset  to  the 
colony  than  those  of  slaves. 

This  Act  also  provided  "That  any  master  or  mistress  manu- 
mitting and  setting  at  liberty  any  negro  slave  shall  enter  into 
sufficient  security  .  .  .  with  two  sureties  in  the  sum  of 
200  pounds  for  her  Majesty  and  to  pay  yearly  to  such  negro 
slaves  during  his  or  her  life  20  pounds."  Without  these  surety 
bonds  the  manumission  was  to  be  void,  (Acts  of  Gen.  Ass., 
1 702- 1 776,  p.  31).  Thus  both  the  economic  and  ethical  phases 
of  the  problem  are  evidenced  in  this  Act.  This  latter,  the 
ethical  side,  had  been  but  little  touched  upon,  but  from  this 
time  on  we  find  it  coming  to  the  fore,  more  and  more  frequently. 

From  1 718  to  1726  only  115  slaves  were  imported, 
(Cooley)  and  in  1733  that  part  of  the  Act  imposing  a  duty  of 
10  pounds  on  every  negro  imported  for  slavery  was  allowed  to 
expire.  From  the  Journal  of  the  Assembly  it  is  evident  that 
for  the  next  fifty  years,  although  there  was  no  duty  on  slaves 
imported,  a  fierce  discussion  raged  at  times  in  the  ruling 
Houses  about  renewing  the  Act  of  1714.  A  bill  passed  the 
Assembly  in  1739,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Council  (Journal 
of  the  Assembly,  Oct.  9,  1739).  Its  defeat  was  due  in  all  prob- 
ability to  the  discord  between  the  two  Houses  over  appropria- 
tions. Another  attempt  was  made  by  the  Assembly  in  1744  to 
entirely  prohibit  importation  of  slaves,  but  it  was  again  de- 
feated by  the  Council  (Jour.  Ass.,  Nov.  7,  1744).    This  latter 
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body  declared  that  importation  was  desirable.  From  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  their  position  was  probably  well  founded. 
The  labor  question  in  the  colony  was  becoming  a  serious  one. 
The  spirit  of  adventure  so  prevalent  at  that  time  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  great  numbers  of  laborers,  who  joined  expeditions 
like  the  one  to  the  West  Indies  in  search  of  adventure.  The 
privateering  trade  was  also  a  powerful  lure  that  drew  many 
away  from  the  less  dangerous,  but  more  humdrum  life  of  the 
colony.  The  shortage  was  due  not  only  to  domestic  condi- 
tions, but  was  aggravated  by  conditions  in  Europe.  The 
Silesion  War  had  stopped  emigration  from  Germany  and 
England.  The  prosperity  of  the  linen  industry  at  flood  tide  in 
Ireland  shut  off  immigration  from  that  country,  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  from  which  the  colony  recruited  its  laboring 
class.  This  new  basis  for  its  position  induced  the  Council  to 
stand  firmly  against  any  restriction  on  the  importation  of 
slaves. 

The  Assembly  Journal  entry  of  December  3.  1761,  records 
another  Act  concerning  the  question  of  import  duty  on  slaves. 
The  motive,  however,  was  still  economic.  The  Journal  says 
that  free  importation  was  becoming  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance, for  every  year  large  numbers  of  slaves  were  "landed  in 
this  province  in  order  to  be  run  into  Xew  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania," which  States  levied  a  duty  of  2  pounds  and  10 
pounds  respectively  on  all  slaves  imported.  Xew  Jersey  was 
also  becoming  overstocked  with  negroes.  Obeying  his  "In- 
structions," Governor  Hardy  vetoed  the  bill  and  it  was  aban- 
doned as  the  previous  Acts  had  been  (Assembly  Journal,  Dec. 
4,  1761). 

In  the  winter  of  the  following  year  the  Assembly,  in  response 
to  several  petitions  presented,  urged  the  Governor  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  Lords  of  Trade,  (Cooley,  p.  16).  In  Sep- 
tember, 1762,  Governor  Hardy,  acting  upon  instructions, 
agreed  to  assent  to  a  bill  which  imposed  a  duty  of  forty  shil- 
lings in  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Province  and  6  pounds 
in  the  Western,  (Ass.  Journ.,  Sept.  23.  1762).  The  disparity 
in  the  amount  levied  is  explained  by  the  difference  found  in 
amounts  levied  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.     The  Cover- 
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nor  insisted  that  this  Act  should  not  go  into  effect  until  the 
King  voiced  his  approval,  so  a  suspending  clause  was  added. 
There  seem  to  have  been  some  technical  faults  in  the  bill,  so 
that  the  Lords  of  Trade  never  presented  it  to  the  King.  Yet 
in  their  letters  to  Governor  Franklin,  who  superseded  Gover- 
nor Hardy,  they  disclaimed  "any  opposition  to  an  import  duty" 
(Lee,  p.  30;  Cooley,  p.  16;  Heston,  p.  7).  This  Act  of  1762 
was  very  unwieldy  because  of  the  discriminatory  duties.  The 
Society  of  Friends,  according  to  Mr.  Nelson,  editor  of  the 
"New  Jersey  Archives,"  assisted  by  the  awkward  nature  of  this 
Act  of  1762,  succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
1767  and  its  supplementary  Act  of  1769.  The  preamble  to  the 
law  of  '69  shows  that  it  was  both  economic  and  ethical.  The 
law  read :  "Sec.  i.  If  a  man  purchases  a  slave  which  has  not 
resided  in  the  colony  for  at  least  one  year,  he  must  pay  a  tax 
of  15  pounds.  Sec.  4.  Slaves  may  be  manumitted,  if  a  surety 
bond  of  200  pounds  be  paid."  It  was  hoped  that  this  law 
would  lead  to  the  immigration  of  "sober  and  industrious  citi- 
zens," and  also  that  those  persons  who  dealt  in  slaves  might 
bear  some  equitable  proportion  of  the  public  burden. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  bill  seems  to  bear  out  Mr.  Nelson's 
statement  that  the  Friends  were  largely  instrumental  in  fram- 
ing it  and  securing  its  passage.  While  it  cannot  be  considered 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  importation  of  slaves,  it  appears  to  be 
a  subtle  beginning  in  that  direction,  especially  in  the  light  of 
the  events  of  the  next  few  years. 

The  Society  of  Friends  had  for  some  years  been  attacking 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint. 
Prior  to  1742  the  only  consideration  of  the  matter  and  attempt 
to  regulate  proceeded  from  an  economic  basis.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  the  seed  was  sown  which,  after  many  years 
of  germination,  sprouted  into  growth  and  in  due  time  bore  its 
fully  developed  fruit — emancipation. 

In  October,  1772,  John  Woolman,  a  Quaker,  died  of  small- 
pox while  taking  a  trip  in  England.  With  all  deference  to  Dr. 
S.  B.  Weeks'  "Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,"  Woolman. 
who  lived  in  Mt.  Holly,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  abolishing 
the  slave  trade  in  'America.     He  published  many  monologues 
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on  the  subject  and  spoke  in  many  places  against  it.  In  fact 
his  death  occurred  w^hile  he  was  in  York,  England,  on  busi- 
ness concerning  the  matter.  It  was  through  his  strenuous 
efforts  that  the  anti-slavery  feeling  had  already  begun  to  creep 
into  the  governing  bodies  of  New  Jersey.  Although  the  Quak- 
ers of  England  and  Ireland  had  for  many  years  been  opposed 
to  slavery,  they  had  never  had  their  arguments  so  vigorously 
and  convincingly  presented  as  by  John  Woolman. 

When  Woolman  was  about  23  years  old  his  employer  asked 
him  to  write  a  bill  of  sale  for  a  negro  slave  whom  he  had  sold. 
He  was  very  "uneasy  at  the  thought  of  writing  an  instrument  of 
slavery  for  one  of  my  fellow-creatures."  But  his  duty  to  his 
employer  demanded  that  he  comply  with  the  request.  His  dis- 
tress was  so  great,  he  tells  us  "that  I  said  before  my  master  and 
the  Friend"  (who  was  purchasing  the  slave)  "that  I  believed 
slave-keeping  to  be  a  practice  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
religion." 

Sometime  later  a  young  man  of  the  Society  asked  him  to  write 
a  similar  bill  of  sale  for  him,  but  Woolman  excused  himself 
saying,  "I  still  believe  that  practice  is  not  right"  (Woolman's 
Journal,  p.  62,  flf.). 

On  his  second  journey,  1746,  through  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  he  was  "made  uneasy  of  mind  when  he  ate, 
drank  and  was  lodged  free  of  cost  with  people  who  lived  in 
ease  on  the  hard  labor  of  their  slaves."  He  was  further  dis- 
turbed by  "this  trade  of  importing  slaves  from  their  native 
country."  He  saw  in  these  southern  provinces  so  many  vices 
and  corruptions  increased  by  this  trade  and  this  way  of  life 
that  it  appeared  to  him  as  a  "dark  gloominess  hanging  over  the 
land ;  and,  though  now  many  willingly  run  into  it,  yet  in  future 
the  consequence  will  be  grievous  to  posterity."  (Ibid.,  p.  •/2,  flF.). 

In  another  journey  through  Virginia,  twelve  years  later, 
Woolman  entered  into  a  discussion  with  a  gentleman  "of  those 
parts  ...  on  the  difference  in  general  betwixt  a  person 
used  to  labor  moderately  for  his  living  and  business  and 
those  who  live  on  the  labor  of  slaves.  The  gentleman  said  that 
there  was  always  trouble  arising  'from  the  untoward,  slothful 
disposition  of  the  negroes,'  adding  that  one  of  our  laborers 
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would  do  as  much  in  a  day  as  two  of  their  slaves."  The  Friend 
replied  that  free  men  who  were  working  for  themselves  and 
providing  for  their  families  were  always  satisfied,  "but  negroes 
laboring  to  support  others,  who  claim  them  as  their  property 
and  who  expect  nothing  but  slavery  during  life,  had  not  like 
inducement  to  be  industrious."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Quaker  could  advance  arguments  from  the  economic  side  as 
well  as  from  the  ethical. 

As  the  conversation  proceeded,  Woolman  declared  that  "lib- 
erty was  the  natural  right  of  all  men  equally."  The  planter  as- 
serted that  the  negroes  had  been  so  wretched  in  their  own  coun- 
try that  many  were  happier  to  come  here  and  live  better  lives. 
To  which  Woolman  replied:  "If  compassion  for  the  Africans, 
because  of  their  domestic  troubles,  was  the  real  motive  for 
purchasing  them,  that  spirit  of  tenderness  being  attended  to 
would  incite  us  to  use  them  kindly  so  that  their  lives  might  be 
happy  among  us."  He  further  added  that  he  believed  slaves 
"were  a  burdensome  stone  to  such  as  burden  themselves  with 
them ;  and  that  if  white  people  retain  a  resolution  to  prefer  out- 
ward prospects  of  gain  to  all  other  considerations  ...  I 
believe  the  burden  will  grow  heavier  and  heavier  until  times 
change  in  a  way  disagreeable  to  us,"  (Ibid.,  p.  103,  fif.).  One 
wonders  if  the  Quaker  realized  how  true  a  prophet  he  was. 

In  1755,  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia,  the  "case  of  slave-keeping  lay  heavy"  upon  him. 
He  therefore  brought  it  before  the  meeting.  None  openly  justi- 
fied the  practice,  but  Woolman  realized  that  many  Friends 
hated  to  give  up  their  slaves.  He  delivered  a  stirring  speech 
asking  them  to  set  aside  all  self-interest  and  "do  their 
duty  with  firmness  and  constancy."  Many  declared  with  him 
that  they  believed  that  liberty  was  the  negro's  right.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  general  desire  that  no  member  of  the  Society 
should  purchase  any  more  slaves,  and  a  motion  was  made  to 
investigate  the  matter  and  report  on  it.     (Ibid.,  p.  135,  fif.). 

In  1759  Woolman  began  his  work  against  slavery  among  the 
Friends.  In  company  with  several  other  Quakers  he  journeyed 
about  studying  conditions,  and  he  derived  much  "inward  sat- 
isfaction" from  these  visits.     In  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  this 
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year  he  urged  the  members  of  the  Society  "to  labor  against  buy- 
ing and  keeping  slaves."  He  made  constant  visits  among  the 
slaveholders,  since  he  "had  felt  a  drawing  in  the  mind  to  this 
said  work."  (Ibid.,  p.  152).  His  work  was  not  confined  to 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  for  he  journeyed  throughout 
the  New  England  Colonies,  also  preaching  against  slavery. 
(Ibid.,  p.  142,  ff.). 

In  1762  he  completed  his  work,  "Considerations  on  the  Keep- 
ing of  Negroes."  His  conservative  and  pacific  nature  on  this 
subject  is  shown  by  some  lines  from  his  introductory  remarks : 
"What  I  write  on  this  subject  is  with  reluctance  and  the  hints 
given  are  in  'as  general  terms  as  my  concern  would  allow.  I 
know  it  is  a  point  about  which,  in  all  branches,  men  that  appear 
to  aim  well  are  not  generally  agreed  and  for  that  reason  I  chose 
to  avoid  being  particular.  If  I  may  happily  let  drop  anything 
.  .  .  to  excite  an  impartial  inquiry  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend it."  This  dissertation  is  lengthy,  but  his  main  plea  is 
for  everyone  to  regard  all  mankind  as  brethren  and  to  treat 
them  .as  such.  There  is  no  direct  appeal  for  the  freeing  of 
slaves,  but  the  subject  is  subtly  covered  by  a  demand  for  their 
better  treatment.  This  monologue  was  the  basis  for  his  future 
talks  on  slavery,  and  from  it  the  other  Friends  got  their  idea 
of  abolition.     (Ibid.,  p.  177,  ff.). 

In  his  journal  for  1767  Woolman  attacked  the  question  of 
slavery  from  an  economic  standpoint,  which  is  very  interesting, 
since  it  probably  carried  more  weight  than  many  of  his  moral 
pleas.  After  a  trip  through  Pennsylvania  he  contrasts  the 
thrifty,  prosperous  conditions  there  with  the  shiftless,  slovenly 
ones  of  the  South,  and  the  latter  he  asserts  to  be  due  to  slavery. 
He  kept  up  his  good  work,  the  strenuous  nature  of  which  fin- 
ally cost  him  his  life.  Many  of  the  testimonials  published  after 
his  death  called  attention  to  his  desire  for  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves,  and  the  Friends  were  earnestly  exhorted  in  their  meet- 
ings to  carry  on  his  noble  work. 

The  Assembly  received  several  petitions  in  1773  (Ass.  Jour., 
Nov  30,  Dec.  13,  1773)  praying  that  further  importation  of 
slaves  might  be  prohibited  and  that   manumission   might   be 
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made  more  easy.  Two  bills  were  introduced  for  the  above 
pleas.  At  the  same  time  petitions  came  from  the  counties  of 
Cumberland,  Burlington,  Monmouth,  Essex,  Middlesex  and 
Hunterdon,  "setting  forth  the  evils  arising  from  human 
slavery."     (Gordon). 

So  well  had  Woolman  sown  the  seed  of  emancipation  that 
the  bill  favoring  manumission  aroused  great  interest,  while 
that  laying  a  prohibitory  duty  on  slaves  imported  never  got 
beyond  its  second  reading.    (Assembly  Journal,  Dec.  13,  1773). 

The  year  1773  marks  the  close  of  the  second  period  in 
this  study.  The  third  period  may  well  be  designated  as  a 
time  of  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  is  apparent 
that,  during  the  rule  of  the  Royal  Governors,  the  movement 
was  getting  under  way.  It  no  doubt  had  its  inception  in  a  mo- 
tion passed  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  New  Jersey  in  the  year  1696.  Gordon,  in  his  "History  of 
New  Jersey"  (page  57),  says  that  a  motion  was  passed  at  that 
time  recommending  Friends  "to  cease  from  further  importa- 
tion of  slaves."  From  this  cautious  disapproval  of  the  institu- 
tion grew  in  time  the  great  emancipation  movement. 

The  impression  must  not  be  created  that  the  Quakers  were 
the  only  people  who  favored  emancipation.  A  petition,  pray- 
ing that  an  Act  "be  passed  to  put  free  all  slaves  now  in  the 
Colony"  (Lee,  p.  73)  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
1775.  There  were  52  signers,  who  were  from  the  town  of 
Chesterfield  in  Burlington  county.  While  the  instigators  of 
the  document  may  have  been  Quakers,  many  of  the  signers 
were  not. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  were  approximately  4,500  slaves  in  the  colony.  (Gor- 
don's Gazetteer).  They  comprised  about  7.5%  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  seem  to  have  been  exceptionally  well  behaved. 
They  were  bound  by  the  slave  regulations  of  the  period.  Mel- 
lick,  in  his  "Story  of  an  Old  Farm,"  gives  a  fine  picture  of 
slave  life  in  Somerset  County.  From  it  the  fact  is  apparent 
that,  although  no  undue  liberties  were  permitted  to  slaves  and 
they  were  severely  punished  for  wrong  doing,  they  seem  to 
have  been,  in  the  main,  quite  happy  and  contented. 
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There  was  no  provision  in  the  New  Jersey  Constitution  of 
1776  for  a  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Courts  would  probably  not 
have  interpreted  it  as  abolishing  slavery,  even  had  there  been 
one.  Another  formidable  obstacle  to  abolition  was  that  the 
common  law  of  England  and  the  old  statute  law  of  the  colony 
were  still  in  force.     (Assembly  Jour.,  Nov.  20,  1775). 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  question  of  slavery  was 
of  necessity  a  minor  consideration.  Governor  Livingston 
asked  the  Assembly  in  1778  to  provide  for  the  manumission  of 
slaves.  (Lee,  p.  33).  However,  the  people  were  too  engrossed 
in  the  problem  of  their  own  self-preservation  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  proper  government  to  permit  their  altruistic  motives 
full  play.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  that  the  Assembly 
took  no  action  upon  the  matter.  Not  wishing  to  see  the  matter 
defeated  they  asked  the  Governor  to  withdraw  it.  He  reluct- 
antly consented,  while  asserting  that  he  intended  with  all  his 
power  "to  push  the  matter  until  it  is  effected,  being  convinced 
that  the  practice  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
Christianity  and  humanity ;  and  in  Americans  who  have  almost 
idolized  liberty,  peculiarly  odious  and  disgraceful."  If  these 
words  are  true,  as  Bancroft  (Vol.  V,  p.  411)  gives  them  to  us, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  Quakers  were  not  the  only  force  at  work 
for  manumission. 

With  the  return  of  Peace  in  1783  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
began  once  more  to  evince  an  interest  in  domestic  affairs. 
Slavery,  constantly  kept  before  the  people  by  the  Quakers 
and  others  interested,  soon  became  a  prominent  issue.  An 
enormous  petition  was  presented  in  1785  to  the  xA.ssembly  from 
the  people  of  New  Jersey.  (Assembly  Jour.,  Nov.  i,  1785). 
It  urged  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  prevention  of 
further  importations.  This  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  Act 
in  the  following  year  "to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  authorize  the  manumission  of 
them  under  certain  restrictions."  (Laws  of  N.  J.,  p.  239, 
Assembly  Jour.,  Mar.  2,  1786).  The  preamble  of  this  law 
gives  the  first  legal  recognition  of  the  ethical  question  involved 
in  slave-holding.  The  statute  declared  that  "the  custom  of 
bringing  unoffending  Africans  from  their  native  country  into 
a  condition  of  slavery  was  barbarous." 
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The  first  Society  for  promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  was 
organized  at  Trenton  in  the  same  year  (1786),  but  its  constitu- 
tion was  so  frequently  amended  that  one  can  make  little  out  of 
it.  The  one  agreed  upon  at  Burlington  in  1793  was  more 
permanent,  and  from  it  the  following  facts  may  be  gleaned. 
(Constitution  of  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slav- 
ery). It  mentioned  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as 
the  universal  rights  of  men,"  and  concluded  with  the  statement 
that  "we  abhor  that  inconsiderate,  illiberal  and  interested  pol- 
icy which  withholds  those  rights  from  an  unfortunate  and  de- 
graded class  of  our  fellow  creatures."  This  Society  was  influ- 
ential in  obtaining  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  slavery.  In  the  Assembly  Journal  for  January  28,  1794,  is 
recorded  a  "petition  from  Joseph  Bloomfield,  styling  himself 
President  of  a  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
praying  that  some  measures  may  be  established  by  law  to  pro- 
mote the  abolition  of  slavery."  Another  one  appears  in  the 
record  for  November  22,  1802. 

The  Society  was  also  active  in  securing  for  slaves  the  pro- 
tection accorded  them  by  the  law.  One  Judge,  in  discussing  a 
case  before  him  with  which  the  Society  was  connected,  said 
that  "it  was  a  laudable  and  humane  thing  in  any  man  or  set 
of  men  to  bring  up  claims  of  those  unfortunate  people  before 
the  Court  for  consideration."  (Coxe,  N.  J.  Law  Reports). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  altruistic  "motif"  of  the  organ- 
ization, since  the  members  had  nothing  to  gain  by  their  actions, 
but  might  have  lost  a  great  deal. 

One  very  noticeable  thing  about  this  Society,  and  probably 
the  reason  for  its  great  success,  is  the  moderate  nature  of  its 
demands.  They  asked  for  gradual  abolition.  The  President  of 
the  organization  in  1804  said  in  his  address:  "It  was  not  to  be 
wished,  much  less  expected,  that  sudden  and  general  emancipa- 
tion would  take  place."  (Cooley,  p.  24.).  He  felt  that  the  best 
policy  was  to  "steadily  pursue  the  best  method  and  means  of 
lessening  and  by  temperate  steps  of  finally  extinguishing  the 
evil."  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  conservative  method  was 
largely  due  to  fear  that  more  radical  measures  might  result  in 
disaster  to  the  cause.    Advocates  of  this  view  may  contend  that 
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the  publication  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  in  1802  is 
further  proof  of  the  justice  of  their  position.  The  statement 
at  the  time  said  that  the  publication  was  made  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  public  "that  no  improper  or  impertinent  motives  pro- 
duced our  Association,  and  that  no  illegal,  unjust  or  dishonora- 
ble means  will  be  employed  to  accomplish  our  objects."  (Con. 
of  Soc.  for  Ab.  of  S.  in  N.  J.). 

Yet  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  people  who  embraced  such 
an  altruistic  doctrine  could  be  frightened  by  mere  scarcity  of 
numbers.  In  1804  they  probably  numbered  150  active  members. 
(Pres.  Report,  1804).  They  were  firmly  convinced  of  the 
iniquity  of  personal  slavery.  They  had  formed  the  Associa- 
tion to  endeavor  by  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means  to  bet- 
ter the  situation  of  the  slave,  "to  encourage  and  promote  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  to  improve  the  condition  of 
and  afford  all  reasonable  protection  and  assistance  to  the  blacks, 
and  other  people  of  color  who  may  be  among  us."  (Con.  of  S. 
for  Ab.). 

This  they  hoped  to  accomplish  through  a  Standing  Commit- 
tee, whose  duties  were  as  follows  :  "To  superintend  the  morals 
and  general  conduct  of  the  free  blacks,  and  to  give  advice,  in- 
struction, protection  and  other  friendly  offices ;  to  superintend 
the  instruction  of  children  and  encourage  them  to  good  morals 
and  habits  of  temperance  and  industry;  to  place  out  children  as 
apprentices ;  and  to  procure  employment  for  men  and  women 
who  are  able  to  work  and  to  encourage  them  to  bind  themselves 
out  to  a  trade."     (Con.  of  S.  for  Ab.). 

Surely  these  are  not  the  ideals  of  fearful,  cowardly  men, 
but  rather  those  of  brave,  courageous,  religiously  upright  citi- 
zens, anxious  to  better  their  community. 

The  general  Society  at  Trenton  was  not  the  only  one  in  New 
Jersey.  In  1788  a  petition  (Assembly  Jour.,  Mar.  2,  1788) 
from  a  local  society  in  Princeton  coupled  with  one  from  the 
Society  of  Friends  led  to  a  supplementary  law  to  the  Act  of 
1788  (Laws  of  N.  J.,  p.  486),  which  enacted  very  harsh 
measures  for  the  overthrow  of  the  slave  trade.  It  prohibited 
the  fitting  out  of  slave  ships  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the 
vessel  and  all  its  cargo,  the  export  trade  of  slaves  being  abso- 
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lutely  forbidden.  However,  this  did  not  prohibit  emigration  of 
owners  from  the  State  accompanied  by  slaves. 

In  1790  there  were  11,423  slaves  in  New  Jersey,  comprising 
about  6.2%  of  the  population.  (U.  S.  Census,  1790).  The 
number  increased  to  12,422  in  1800,  but  after  that  began  to  fall 
off  rapidly. 

The  Assembly  in  1798  received  a  petition  from  certain  people 
in  Essex  and  Morris  counties  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  (Assembly  Jour.,  May  26,  1798).  It  was  turned 
over  to  a  committee,  which  reported  that  the  position  of  slaves 
under  the  laws  then  in  force  appeared  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
It  added  that  in  the  future  it  might  be  advisable  and  desirable 
to  pass  a  law  stipulating  that  slaves  bom  after  a  specified  date 
should  be  declared  free  when  reaching  the  age  "of  say  28,  and 
yet  from  the  state  of  society  among  us,  the  prevalence  and 
progress  of  the  principles  of  universal  liberty,  there  is  little 
reason  to  think  that  there  will  be  any  slaves  at  all  among  us 
twenty-eight  years  hence,  and  that  experience  seems  to  show 
that  precipitation  in  the  matter  may  do  more  hurt  than  good 
not  only  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  general  but  the  slaves 
themselves." 

The  growth  of  the  desire  for  abolition  is  convincingly  shown 
by  this  statement.  The  men  of  this  committee  were  in  close 
touch  with  public  opinion  and  could  gauge  it  correctly.  The 
ethical  reasons  for  abolition  were  no  doubt  most  apparent  to 
these  men  through  the  petitions  of  the  Society  for  Abolition 
and  the  Quakers,  yet  they  were  building  a  new  State,  and  de- 
sire for  its  progress  and  prosperity  would  make  them  keenly 
alive  to  the  economic  situation. 

The  attitude  of  the  Committee,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be 
that  of  the  people  in  general,  for  petitions  continued  to  flow 
in.  They  all  called  for  a  system  of  gradual  abolition,  and  ap- 
peared at  intervals  in  the  following  years  up  to  the  passage  of 
the  general  slave  law  of  1798.  This  was  the  first  general  Act 
to  cover  the  slavery  question  and  possesses  many  fine  points. 
In  it  are  to  be  found  many  clauses  which  appear  in  later  slave 
statutes  of  other  States.     (Laws  of  N.  J.,  1798,  p.  364). 

It  provided  that  all  who  were  slaves  at  the  time  of  its  pas- 
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sage  should  remain  such  unless  manumitted  as  prescribed  by 
law.  (1786).  It  prohibited  slaves  from  acting  as  witnesses 
against  each  other.  This  feature  is  later  to  be  found  in  the 
statutes  of  all  slave  States.  It  made  it  unlawful  and  imposed  a 
penalty  for  any  person  to  "employ,  harbor,  conceal  or  entertain 
any  negro  or  other  slave  without  the  consent  of  the  master." 
Rewards,  premiums,  etc.,  were  to  be  given  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  any  violators.  The  "meeting  together  of  slaves  in  a 
disorderly  or  tumultuous  manner"  was  forbidden  under  dire 
penalty.  This  clause  was  occasioned  by  the  many  rumors  and 
near  uprisings  which  had  been  prevalent  throughout  the  State 
in  former  years.  The  only  serious  attempt  at  an  uprising  was  a 
reflection  of  the  ''Negro  Conspiracy"  of  New  York  in  1741, 
when  the  burning  of  seven  barns  in  Hackensack  led  to  the  exe- 
cution of  one  negro  and  a  great  deal  of  alarm  among  the  in- 
habitants. There  never  seems  to  have  been  any  serious  revolu- 
tion, however,  and  in  general  the  negro  slaves  were  well  be- 
haved. 

Another  interesting  clause  in  this  Act  of  1798  imposes  a 
penalty  for  selling  slaves  to  persons  not  able  to  maintain  them. 
This  bears  testimony  to  the  ethical  and  humanitarian  aspect  of 
the  movement. 

Section  XII  is  probably  the  most  important  clause  of  the 
bill.  It  says  "that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  ...  to  bring  into  this 
State  either  for  sale  or  servitude  any  negro  or  slave  whatso- 
ever." A  heavy  penalty  was  attached.  Of  course  this  Act  did 
not  extend  to  foreigners  or  travelers  or  temporary  residents, 
who  were  spending  a  short  time  in  the  colony. 

The  humanitarian  influence  on  the  legislation  of  the  time  is 
apparent  in  sections  XV  and  XVI.  Herein  it  is  stated  that  any 
person  who  cruelly  treated  a  slave  or  failed  to  educate  him  was 
subject  to  a  heavy  penalty. 

The  forfeiture  of  ships  by  persons  fitting  them  out  for  slave 
purposes,  as  specified  in  the  Act  of  1788,  was  enlarged  and 
soHdified  in  sections  XVII,  XVIII  and  XIX. 

Another  important  step  in  the  direction  of  abolition  is  seen  iii 
the  manumission  clauses  of  this  Act.     It  declares  that  "it  sha.i 
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be  lawful  for  the  owner  of  any  slave  to  manumit  and  set  free 
such  slave,  by  writing  under  hand  and  seal,  executed  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses,  provided  such  slave  .  .  .  shall 
be  sound  in  mind  and  not  under  any  bodily  incapacity  of  ob- 
taining a  support,  and  shall  not  be  under  the  age  of  21  years 
nor  above  the  age  of  40  years."  Further  provision  was  made 
for  the  type  of  certificate,  etc.,  under  the  same  clause.  It  also 
provided  that  such  slaves  might  be  manumitted  by  last  will 
and  testament.  Slaves  who  did  not  come  under  the  age  re- 
quirements of  the  above  section  might  be  manumitted  if  suffi- 
cient bond  were  given  that  they  would  not  become  public 
charges.  A  clause  was  proposed  here  to  ordain  "that  all  chil- 
dren born  to  slaves  in  the  future  shall  be  free  on  attaining  the 
age  of  21  years."  This  was  defeated  by  a  narrow  majority. 
The  exact  number  of  votes  cast  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
Assembly  Journal. 

There  are  several  other  minor  clauses  in  the  Act  concerning 
passes  for  negroes,  their  hunting,  etc.  In  addition  some  pre- 
vious Acts  were  repealed.  One  noticeable  feature  is  the  repeal 
of  "An  Act  to  restrain  tavern  keepers  and  others  from  selling 
strong  liquors  to  slaves ;"  from  which  we  deduce  that  the 
economic  factor  had  not  been  wholly  eliminated  and  was  still 
able  to  influence  legislation  to  some  extent. 

One  cannot  escape  the  feeling,  however,  that  the  Abolitionists 
at  this  time  were  strongly  pushing  their  point  and  making  steady 
progress,  due  in  large  part  to  their  conservative  method  of  at- 
tack. This  last  Act  was  gratifying  to  them.  The  clauses 
against  importation  and  for  manumission  were  a  long  step 
toward  gradual  emancipation.  But  the  Abolitionists  were  not 
satisfied.  In  1802  they  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Assembly 
praying  for  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  gradual  manumission 
of  all  slaves.     (Assembly  Jour.  Nov.  22,  1802). 

Finally,  in  February,  1804  (Laws  of  N.  J.,  1804,  p.  251),  the 
"gradual  abolition"  Act  was  passed.  It  had  been  buffeted  about 
through  the  two  sittings  of  the  27th  and  28th  sessions,  or  for 
almost  two  years.  An  interesting  and  probably  significant  fact 
in  this  connection  is  that  this  bill  when  passed  was  signed  by 
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Joseph  Bloomfield,  Governor  and  also  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Abolition  Society. 

By  this  Act  'every  child  born  of  a  slave  after  the  4th  of 
July  of  that  year  was  to  be  free,  but  should  remain  the  servant 
of  the  owner  of  the  mother,  as  if  bound  out  by  the  overseers 
of  the  poor,  until  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  if  a  male  and 
twenty-one  years  if  a  female.'  The  right  to  the  services  of 
such  a  child  were  assignable  and  transferable.  In  1827,  in  the 
case  of  Ogden  v.  Price  (Halsted's  Law  Reports,  IV,  p.  161), 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  services  of  this  character  were  a 
species  of  property  and  were  transferable  from  one  citizen  to 
another  like  other  personal  property.  One  person  might  be  the 
owner  of  the  mother,  but  another  have  legal  right  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  child.  In  a  book  called  "Black  Births"  each  mas- 
ter was  forced  to  file  the  date  of  birth  of  each  child  so  that  its 
age  should  be  a  matter  of  record.  A  supplementary  clause 
was  attached  to  the  Act,  which  later  led  to  fraud.  It  stipulated 
that  the  owner  of  the  mother  must  maintain  the  child  for  one 
year,  but  then  he  might  abandon  it  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 
These  overseers  could  then,  declaring  the  child  a  pauper,  bind 
it  out  to  service.  The  abuses  to  which  this  led  may  be  seen 
in  a  statement  from  the  Treasurer  in  1807  (Assembly  Jour., 
Nov.  13,  1807),  that  the  disbursements  from  the  State  Treas- 
ury for  abandoned  negro  children  amounted  to  half  as  much 
as  all  other  disbursements  whatever.  By  1809  the  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose  amounted  to  two-thirds  of  all  others. 
The  drafts  for  the  support  of  blacks  from  the  county  of  Bergen 
alone  amounted  to  $7,033,  out  of  a  total  State  expenditure  for 
blacks  of  $12,570.  The  Treasurer  in  his  reports  kept  con- 
stantly calling  attention  to  this  waste.  (Assembly  Jour.,  Nov. 
8,  1809).  In  181 1,  after  a  great  deal  of  supplementary  legisla- 
tion had  been  passed,  this  clause  was  at  last  repealed,  "since  it 
appears  that  in  some  instances  the  money  drawn  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  public  wards  amounts  to  more  than  they 
would  have  brought  if  they  would  have  been  sold  for  life." 

The  Act  of  1804  was  a  great  victory  and  one  of  deep  sig- 
nificance for  the  organization  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 
which  was  founded  back  in  1786.     The  organization  had  ac- 
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compHshed  its  purpose,  not  by  a  radical,  fanatical  outburst  of 
legislation,  but  by  a  quiet,  moderate  and  continuous  campaign 
for  the  proper  laws.  The  action  of  this  Society  should  have 
been  a  guide  for  future  Abolitionists.  If  this  system  had 
been  followed  by  later  organizations  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  the  Civil  War  might  have  been  removed. 

Attention  should  now  be  given  to  the  Act  of  1820  (Laws 
of  N.  J.,  1820,  p.  74),  which  was  a  clear  summary  of  the 
laws  that  formed  the  basis  of  abolition  in  New  Jersey.  The 
gradual  manumission  clause  is  fully  and  clearly  stated  in  sec- 
tion one.  The  penalty  for  failure  to  file  the  certificate  of  birth 
was  made  five  dollars  and  an  additional  one  dollar  for  each 
month  until  filed.  A  fine  of  $2,000  and  2  years  imprison- 
ment was  the  punishment  for  attempt  to  export  a  slave  or  to 
sell  for  export  out  of  the  State.  The  clause  dealing  with  the 
forfeiture  of  a  slave  trading  vessel  was  enlarged  and  search 
and  examination  of  suspected  vessels  legalized.  Resistance  to 
officers  engaged  in  such  search  rendered  one  liable  to  a  fine  of 
$2,000  and  imprisonment  for  two  to  four  years.  A  man 
might  take  his  slave  with  him  on  a  journey  outside  the  state 
but  failure  to  bring  the  slave  back  incurred  a  $1,000  fine  or 
imprisonment  for  one  to  two  years.  Under  this  Act  those 
of  1798  and  1804  were  repealed  but  all  indictments  under  the 
previous  Acts  were  to  be  prosecuted,  and  all  transactions 
authorized  under  them  considered  legal.  The  Acts  of  1812  and 
1818  dealing  with  the  kidnapping  of  slaves  and  their  exporta- 
tion were  of  course  repealed  since  they  were  covered  by  Sec- 
tions XII,  XIII  and  XIV  of  this  Act  of  1820. 

Although  this  Act  of  1820  may  be  called  the  culmination  of 
the  movement  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  did  not  mean  complete  emanci- 
pation. That  did  not  come  until  many  years  later.  Neverthe- 
less, the  census  returns  show  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  slaves  after  the  gradual  abolition  laws  went  into 
effect.  In  1800  there  were  12,422  slaves  in  the  State.  (U.  S. 
Census,  1800).  The  next  census  showed  10,851,  a  loss  of 
1 571  due  to  the  Act  of  1804.  The  census  of  1820  gives  7,557 
slaves,  only  2.7%  of  the  population — a  decrease  of  3,294  in 
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that  ten  years,  and  the  next  census  puts  the  number  at  only 
2,254.  The  three  great  Quaker  counties  of  BurHngton,  Glou- 
cester and  Salem,  embracing  23%  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State,  contained  less  than  3%  of  the  slave  population,  an  elo- 
quent testimonial  to  the  abolition  agitation  of  the  preceding 
century  among  the  Friends.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
New  Jersey  had  more  slaves  than  any  other  northern  State  ex- 
cept New  York.  This  was  due  to  the  preponderance  of  Dutch 
and  German  settlers  who,  Mr.  Mellick  tells  us,  owned  more 
slaves  than  the  English.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
all  these  vestiges  of  former  bondage  were  wiped  out. 

When  New  Jersey  adopted  her  new  Constitution  in  1844 
the  first  section  was  what  might  be  termed  a  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  reads  as  follows :  "All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  inde- 
pendent and  have  certain  natural  and  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty, 
acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  property,  and  of  pursuing 
and  obtaining  safety  and  happiness."  A  natural  interpreta- 
tion of  this  would  be  that  it  abolished  both  slavery  and  that 
form  of  involuntary  servitude  in  which  by  the  Act  of  1820 
children  born  of  slave  mothers  were  held  until  they  reached  a 
certain  age.  This  position  was  further  strengthened  by  the 
decision  of  the  Massachusetts  Courts  in  a  similar  provision  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Constitution  of  1780.  They  declared 
slavery  abolished  by  the  Constitution  in  two  test  cases — The 
State  V.  Post,  and  The  State  v.  Van  Buren.  (See  X.  J.  Law 
Reports,  XX,  368-386).  The  matter  came  up  for  adjudica- 
tion before  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  in  1845.  ^^'^  ^^i 
the  Errors  and  Appeals  in  1846.  The  Court  held  the  section  in 
question  was  "a  general  proposition  that  men  in  their  social 
state  are  free  to  adopt  their  own  form  of  government  and  enact 
their  own  laws;  that  in  framing  their  laws  they  have  a  right 
to  consult  their  safety  and  happiness,  whether  in  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  liberty  or  the  acquisition  of  their  property." 
(Ibid,  XXI,  699).  The  Chief  Justice  further  added  "that  the 
provision  was  not  designed  to  apply  to  man  in  his  private,  in- 
dividual or  domestic  capacity ;  or  to  define  his  individual  rights 
or  interfere  with  his  domestic  relations  or  his  individual  condi- 
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tion."  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  this  opinion  met  with 
public  approval.  Surely  it  was  not  in  accord  with  Mr.  Hobbes' 
interpretation  of  natural  laws. 

This  decision,  however  unsatisfactory  to  the  Anti-slavery 
element,  had  but  two  years  to  stand,  as  slavery  was  then  abol- 
ished by  the  Revised  Statutes,  382.  Yet  the  latter  action  did  not 
result  in  complete  emancipation.  It  simply  substituted  appren- 
ticeship for  slavery.  By  it  every  slave  became  an  apprentice 
without  the  execution  of  any  papers  of  manumission.  He  was 
bound  to  serve  his  present  master,  or  "executors  or  administra- 
tors, until  discharged  therefrom."  The  similarity  between  ap- 
prenticeship and  slavery  is  shown  by  the  number  of  old  provi- 
sions regulating  slavery  which  were  reenacted  to  control  ap- 
prentices. One  interesting  addition  was  that  "an  apprentice 
shall  not  be  discharged  unless  he  desires  to  be."  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  eighteen  in  servitude  in  i860,  distributed  as 
follows :  one  each  in  Morris,  Middlesex  and  Warren  counties, 
two  in  Passaic,  four  in  Hunterdon  and  nine  in  Somerset.  Pen- 
alties were  provided  for  enticing  away,  harboring  or  misusing 
apprentices,  which  were  the  same  asi  those  for  like  ofifenses 
against  slaves  in  the  Act  of  1820.  "Apprentices  are  not  to  oe 
carried  out  of  the  State  to  be  sold  to  a  non-resident,"  is  another 
clause,  which  bears  close  resemblance  to  a  section  in  the  same 
Act  of  1820. 

One  must  not  gain  the  erroneous  impression,  however,  that 
this  change  in  status  was  of  no  benefit  to  the  slave.  He  gained 
much.  An  apprentice  could  not  be  sold  without  his  own  con- 
sent and  a  written  bill  of  sale  signed  by  him.  If  he  had  any 
complaint  against  his  master  he  had  recourse  to  the  Courts  un- 
der the  servant's  la;ws.  The  chief  gain  was  "that  all  children 
born  to  negro  apprentices  shall  be  absolutely  free  from  birth 
and  not  subject  to  any  manner  of  service  whatsoever."  (Laws 
of  N.  J.,  1846).  The  master  must  support  these  children  until 
they  were  six  years  old,  after  which  time,  if  the  parents  could 
not  do  so,  they  were  bound  out  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  any  effort  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Abolition  movement  outside  the  State,  but  a 
number  of  steps  had  been  taken  in  this  direction.    In  January 
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of  1820  the  Assembly  passed  resolutions  protesting  against  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State,  and  the  credit  is  only 
slightly  lessened  when  the  reason  for  such  action  appears  to 
have  been  economic  and  political  rather  than  ethical.  Four 
years  later  (1824)  a  set  of  resolutions  were  drawn  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislatures  of  other  States.  They  urged  the 
emancipation  of  all  the  slaves,  and  offered  a  definite  plan  where- 
by this  might  be  accomplished,  the  principal  feature  being  a 
system  of  foreign  colonization.  (Assembly  Jour.,  Nov.  23, 
1824).  Although  nothing  material  resulted,  the  influence  of 
such  action  could  not  be  negligible.  Again,  in  1847,  the  Legis- 
lature resolved  in  the  third  session  of  its  71st  meeting,  "that 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  New  Jersey  in  Congress 
be  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  exclusion  for- 
ever of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  from  any  territory 
thereafter  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime."  These  were  followed  later  by  similar 
resolutions  condemning  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  (71st 
Leg.,  5th  Ses.,  Statute  334). 

The  Legislature  probably  considered  its  conscience  clear  as 
to  domestic  slavery  after  passing  the  Act  of  1846.  Yet  future 
generations  might  well  condemn  them  for  preaching  something 
they  did  not  actually  practice,  since  the  apprenticeship  or  modi- 
fied slavery  law  was  still  in  effect. 

In  Philadelphia,  in  1833,  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  organized.  Its  constitution  declared  the  exclusive  right  to 
each  State  to  regulate  slavery  within  its  own  boundaries ;  that 
the  Society  endeavor  to  persuade  Congress  to  stop  interstate 
slave  trade,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  territories  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  to  admit  no  more  slave  States.  The 
Abolitionists  of  New  Jersey  were  a  potent  factor  in  this  organ- 
ization, and  by  their  actions  in  their  own  State  established  prece- 
dents for  the  organization  which  it  was  quick  to  accept.  The 
"traveling  Friends"  of  John  W'oolman  even  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
fuse to  use  sugar,  which  came  from  plantations  using  slave 
labor  in  their  coffee  and  tea.  The  people  of  New  Jersey  were 
not  satisfied  with  cleaning  up  their  own  "household,"  but  de- 
sired to  help  the  nation  better  its  conditions  as  to  slavery.  Thus, 
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after  the  local  agitation  had  accomplished  its  objective  at  home, 
it  merged  into  the  larger  one,  which  was  gradually  spreading 
throughout  the  nation,  until,  while  there  may  be  a  technical 
question  as  to  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery  in  New  Jersey 
before  i860  owing  to  the  18  "apprentices,"  so-called,  still,  with- 
in the  State,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  effective,  practical 
propaganda  that  was  waged  for  miany  years,  and  that  never 
ceased  until  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  made  it  unneces- 
sary. 
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THE    ABORIGINAL    INHABITANTS    OF    MON- 
MOUTH COUNTY^ 

BY  PROF.   CHARLES  A.   PHILHOWER,   WESTFIELD,   N.   J. 

If  the  flake  of  flint,  the  jasper  arrow  head,  the  grooved  axe, 
the  polished  "banner  stone,"  the  bone  awl  or  the  crumbling 
potsherd  could  tell  its  story,  how  much  would  be  revealed  that 
now  lies  hidden  in  dusty  volumes,  manuscript  reports  and  un- 
discovered fields  of  an  ancient  savagery.  How  into  the  field 
of  speculation  the  "Indian  dart"  carries  the  thought  of  the 
inquiring  student  of  archeology ! 

Modern  man  has  a  history  of  his  deeds  and  progress  rea- 
sonably preserved,  but  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  land  are 
known  only  through  mythical  and  legendary  lore,  uncertain 
surmises  of  groping  historians  and  the  meager  facts  of  long- 
forgotten  records  and  transactions. 

With  the  re-discovery  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, Tutunkamen,  and  the  unearthing  of  the  temples  of  Cui- 
cuilco  in  Mexico,  erected  7,000  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
he  who  would  know  the  history  of  his  land  wonders  if  all  is 
known  thereof  that  may  be  known.  He  muses ;  perchance  an 
unbelievable  history  of  a  people  that  once  possessed  the  land  he 
now  claims  title  to  is  locked  up  in  an  oblivious  past,  and  is  to 
be  revealed  only  by  searchings  in  the  earth  whereon  he  stand?. 

The  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  accepted  opinion  of 
the  popular  mind  was  that  ancient  peoples,  savage  and  civilized, 
were  found  only  in  the  "old  country;"  that  a  "New  World" 
had  all  things  new ;  but  the  diligence  of  historians  is  reminding 
us  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun;  that  in  what  we 
thought  was  new  there  is  much  that  is  old,  and  perchance  that 
which  we  have  held  as  newest  may  be  the  oldest.  Europe  has 
its  savage  troglodytes,  its  paleolithic  and  neolithic  man,  and 
time  may  reveal  that  even  in  this  "New  \\'orld"  man  might  have 
been  autochthonous. 

The  caves  and  rock  shelters  of  our  State  show  positive  evi- 
dence of  ancient  human  inhabitants ;  the  crude  implements  of 

'Address  delivered  before  the  Monmouth  Countj-  Historical  Associa- 
tion Sept.  20,  1923. 
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flint,  jasper  and  argillite,  picked  up  on  our  fields,  point  to  the 
habitations  of  primitive  man,  and  tradition,  together  with  sun- 
dry archeological  remains,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  were 
those  who  antedated  the  American  Indian  many  hundreds, 
possibly  thousands  of  years. 

Many  archeologists  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  of  the  arti- 
facts attributed  to  the  Indian  are  not  of  his  age  or  era.  Many 
may  belong  to  argillitic  man,  many  to  neolithic  man,  many  to 
paleolithic  man  and  it  is  likely  that  troglodytes  fought  the  dino- 
saur, mastodon,  mammoths,  megotheriums  and  apterix  in  Old 
Monmouth.  The  fact  is  that  evidence  of  both  ancient  man  and 
pleistocene  mammals  are  found  in  its  soil  in  juxtaposition. 
Soundings  in  the  Delaware  River  Valley  have  brought  to  light 
cultures  from  six  to  nine  feet  under  the  surface.  Mauls,  pitted 
stones,  turtle  backs  and  hand-hoes  are  met  with  on  all  primitive 
village  sites.  These  specimens  are  of  flint,  argiUite,  rhyolite  and 
diabase,  and  show  by  the  patination  of  their  chipped  surfaces 
that  they  are  older  than  the  age  attributed  to  the  American  In- 
dian. Some  objects  show  by  their  flake  scars  that  they  have 
been  worked  on  by  artisans  of  widely  separated  eras.  It  would 
seem  that,  perchance,  primitive  man  in  paleolithic  time  picked 
up  a  certain  piece  of  flint  and,  after  breaking  off  a  few  flakes, 
cast  it  aside,  and  that  a  thousand  years  later  another  workman 
in  stone  tried  to  fashion  it  to  his  needs  without  success.  I  say  a 
thousand  years  or  more,  for  the  patina,  as  shown  on  the  scars 
of  these  ancient  artifacts,  took  more  time  to  form  than  that 
attributed  to  the  historic  period  of  man's  existence  on  the 
earth. 

There  is  a  class  of  argillitic  artifacts  in  forms  such  as  crude 
knives,  arrowheads  and  spearheads  that  point  to  a  period  much 
older  than  that  of  the  Indian.  These  are  particularly  common 
in  Monmouth.  Since  there  were  no  native  rocks  that  were 
readily  workable,  caches  of  quarry  stones  were  brought  in  from 
long  distances.  The  argillite  implements  found  here,  as  in  ad- 
jacent counties,  seem  to  be  of  the  material  found  along  the 
Delaware  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Pleasant,  Pa.,  and 
Frenchtowm,  New  Jersey,  and  were  probably  imported  from 
that  section.     Reasoning  from  the  weathering  of  these  imple- 
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merits  the  people  who  used  them  Hved  here  about  one  thou- 
sand years  ago.  It  is  thought  they  were  distinct  from  the  In- 
dian as  he  is  generally  known.  Thus  far  all  knowledge  respect- 
ing this  people  is  rather  speculative,  excepting  that  relating  to 
the  implements  they  have  left  behind. 

Following  the  argillitic  era  came  a  people  who  showed  ad- 
vanced ability  in  chipping  flint.  Jasper,  chert,  hornstone, 
basinite,  granular  quartz,  crystaline  quartz,  novaculate,  diorite 
and  rhyolite  were  used  by  them.  Ability  to  do  a  finer  type  of 
chipping  led  to  the  polishing  of  implements,  especially  such  as 
were  used  for  ornamentation,  and  ceremonial  axes,  celts,  toma- 
hawks, banner  stones,  gorgets,  and  beads.  Rarely  the  whole  im- 
plement was  polished.  By  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the 
continent  in  1492  there  was  some  use  of  copper,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery  had  developed  to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  early  explorers  found  a  widely  distributed  Indian  popu- 
lation all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  dominant  nation  in 
the  eastern  United  States  was  the  Algonkin,  who  possessed  the 
land  from  Labrador  to  the  Carolinas,  east  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  to  the  coast.  The  main  divisions  were  the  Cress  in 
Labrador,  Micmacs  in  Nova  Scotia,  Alnakis  in  Maine,  the  Pe- 
quots  and  Narragansetts  in  New  England,  the  Mohegans  in 
the  lower  Hudson,  the  Lenape  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  the 
Nanticokes  in  and  about  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Piscataway  and 
Canoy  in  Virginia,  and  the  Pohawtans  and  Shawnees  in  the 
Carolinas.  When  Verrazano  discovered  the  Jersey  coast  in 
1524  there  was  a  Lenape  alliance,  including  the  Mohegans,  the 
Nanticokes  and  the  Canoy s.  Ruttenber  refers  to  it  as  the 
most  formidable  of  Indian  confederacies,  holding  a  vantage  po- 
sition along  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  was  rich  in 
shells  and  fish. 

The  Lenni  Lenape  occupied  mainly  the  Delaware  River  Val- 
ley. All  of  what  is  now  New  Jersey  belonged  to  them.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  they  held  dominion  over  the  eastern  part  of  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania  and  the  southern  part  of  New  York 
State  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  south  of  the  Catskills. 

The  name  Lenni  Lenape  signifies  original  people.  Lenni,  in 
the  Delaware  language,  used  as  an  adjective,  means  "original, 
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pure."  "Len"  means  our,  and  "ape,"  man,  which,  interpreted, 
is  "original  of  our  people." 

Notable  picture  writings  of  the  Lenape  were  discovered  by 
the  French  scientist  Rafinesque  in  1822.  This  record  was  called 
the  Walum  Olum,  or  Red  Score,  and  sets  forth  the  history  of 
the  nation.  As  summarized  by  Doctor  Brinton  it  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"At  some  remote  period  the  ancestors  of  the  Lenape  dwelt 
probably  in  Labrador.  They  sojourned  south  and  west  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  near  Lake  Ontario.  Next  they  dwelt  for  some 
generations  in  the  pine  and  hemlock  regions  of  New  York, 
fighting  often  with  the  Snake  people  and  the  Talega,  agricultur- 
al nations,  living  in  fortified  towns  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  They 
drove  out  the  former,  but  the  latter  remained  in  the  Upper  Ohio 
and  its  branches.  The  Lenape,  now  settled  on  the  streams  in 
Indiana,  wished  to  remove  to  the  East  to  join  the  Mohegans 
and  others  of  their  kin  who  had  moved  there  directly  from 
northern  New  York.  So  they  united  with  the  Hurons  to  drive 
€ut  the  Talega  from  the  Upper  Ohio,  which  was  not  only  fully 
accomplished  for  many  centuries.  Some  Cherokees  lingered 
there  as  late  as  1730." 

There  were  three  sub-divisions  of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  the 
Unami,  the  Wunalachtikos,  and  the  Monsis,  according  to  Los- 
kiel.  The  Unami  took  the  lead  in  civil  afifairs  and  occupied  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  south  of  the  IMusconetcong  and  the 
Raritan,  to  the  Asseroches  (Copper  Creek)  at  Camden  on  the 
Delaware  and  the  Mullica  River  on  the  coast.  The  Wunalach- 
tikos inhabited  the  State  south  of  this  division  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  Delaware.  The  Monsis  lived  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  and  the  upper  Delaware,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  New  York  across  to 
the  Hudson  south  of  the  Catskills.  The  IMonsis  were  the  most 
warlike  and  usually  led  in  battle. 

The  name  Monsis  is  found  in  various  speUings — Monseys, 
Montheys,  Munsees,  Minsi,  Minisink.  It  is  derived  from  Min- 
assin  and  means  "the  people  of  the  stony  country."  Divisions 
of  this  sub-tribe  were: 
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Minsi : 

Esopus — Near  Kingston. 

Mamekotungs — West  of  Shawanqunk  Mountains. 

Wawarsinks  and  Kattskills — in  vicinity  of  Warwick  and 

the  Catskills. 
Minisinks — West  of  Esopus. 
Waranwankings — West  bank  of  the  Hudson. 
Aquackanonks,    Wapings,    or    Opings,    and    Pomptons — 

Northern  New  Jersey  about  Paterson. 
Haverstraws — Vicinity  of  Haverstraw. 
Tappans — From  Hackensack,  North. 
Hackensacks — About  Hackensack. 
Raritans  and  Musconetcongs — North  of  the  Raritan  and 

Musconetcong  River. 

Unami : 

Sanhicans — About  Trenton. 

Navesinks — About  Sandy  Hook. 

Neshannocks — Vicinity  Somerville  and  in  Hunterdon  Co. 

Assiscunksi — Burlington. 

Rancocus — Rancocus  Creek. 

Maroekongs — Camden  County. 

Eromiex — Ocean  County. 

Atxions — Eastern  part  of  Burlington  Co. 

Unilachtigo  (Wunolachtikos)  : 

Chikelacki — Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Narraticons — Old   Man  Creek. 
Mantuas — Mantua  Creek. 
Yacomenshakings — Central  South  Jersey. 
Kechemeches — Cape  May  County. 
Absegami — Atlantic  City  to  Mullica  River. 
Sikonesses,  or  Seppetaking — Cohansey  Creek. 

My  classification  of  the  several  tribes  under  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Lenape  does  not  agree  with  that  of  some 
authorities.  It  is  not  given,  however,  without  extensive  search 
and  prospecting  in  the  field.  All  literature  is  unanimous  in 
placing  the  Unami  in  charge  of  civil  affairs  in  all  conferences 
and  councils.  The  Munsi  were  likewise  considered  the  most 
warlike  and  were  depended  upon  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
great  enemy  of  the  Lenape  nation,  the  Adder  Iroquois.  The 
Unilachtigos  never  figured  in  any  considerable  way  as  a  civil 
unit.  It  seems  that  they  were  always  in  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Unami  and  were  guided  by  their  opinion.     The  three 
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great  leaders  of  the  Unami  were  born  within  what  I  have 
classified  as  their  territory;  Teedyuscung,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Crossweeksung ;  Tatamy  at  Holland,  New  Jersey,  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Easton,  and  Weequahelah,  who  lived  near  Cranbury. 
When  at  Crossweeksung  in  March,  1758,  final  claim  was  re- 
leased to  all  lands  south  of  the  Raritan,  Teedyuskung  and 
Tatamy  were  the  central  figures  and  they,  with  others,  spoke 
for  all  of  the  lower  part  of  the  State.  There  seems  to  be  no 
one  representing  the  Cape  May  and  Cumberland  Indians. 
When  the  conference  was  held  in  August  of  the  same  year  at 
Easton,  Teedyuscung  and  Tatamy  were  the  central  figures,  but 
their  great  concern  was  to  have  the  release  signed  by  Minisink, 
Waping  and  Pompton  Indians,  represented  by  Egohohoun  and 
Aquawaton,  who  acknowledged  receiving  375  pounds  Stirling 
for  the  purchase. 

In  all  transactions  invariably  the  Minisinks,  Pomptons,  and 
Wapings  are  spoken  of  as  a  unit.  This  final  release  relinquish- 
ed all  lands  south  of  a  line  from  Coshecton  on  the  Delaware 
to  Tappan  Creek  on  the  Hudson,  thence  through  the  Nar- 
rows to  Sandy  Hook,  including  Staten  Island,  thence  up  the 
Raritan  to  the  confluence  of  the  North  Branch  (Alamatunk), 
to  the  Falls  at  Pottersville,  thence  to  Paoqualin  (Delaware 
Water  Gap),  and  thence  up  the  Delaware  to  the  starting  point. 
This  deed  is  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Trenton, 
and  shows  the  limits  of  Minisink  jurisdiction  at  that  time. 

While  VanDerdonck's  map  shows  the  Sanhicans  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State,  it  is  possible  that  this  group  did  not 
■extend  eastward  beyond  the  Raritan  River.  The  dominion  of 
the  Sanhicans  is  known  to  have  extended  for  a  long  distance 
up  the  Delaware,  and  the  totemic  emblem,  the  turtle,  has  been 
found  as  far  north  as  Frenchtown.  I  have  never  heard  of 
the  turtle  totem  being  found  north  of  the  Raritan.  However, 
the  wolf  has  often  been  reported  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  State. 

A  wrong  conception  of  the  territory  of  the  Unami  seems  to 
Tiave  come  from  Heckewelder,  when  he  says  that  the  extent  of 
the  Unami  was  to  the  head  of  tidewater  both  on  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson.    Brinton  says :  "That  at  any  time,  as  Heckwelder 
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asserts,  their  territory  extended  up  the  Hudson  as  far  as  tide- 
water, and  westward  far  beyond  the  Susquehanna,  is  surely 
incorrect."     ("Lenape  and  their  Legends,"  Brinton). 

Nelson,  speaking  of  a  purchase  at  Pompton  in  1695,  says: 
"This  instrument  indicates  that  the  Pequannock  and  Pompton 
Indians  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  Minsi  tribe,  to  which 
they  and  all  other  sub-tribes  of  the  Northern  New  Jersey  be- 
longed."    ("Indians  of  New  Jersey,"  p.  112). 

Another  indication  of  the  land  north  of  the  Raritan  belong- 
ing to  the  Minsi  is  found  in  O'Callaghan's  "Documentary  His- 
tory of  New  York."  He  states  that  the  Naraticongs  were  driv- 
en from  north  of  the  Raritan  by  the  ]\Iinsi  thirty  years  after 
the  coming  of  the  Europeans,  and  that  they  relinquished  their 
last  rights  in  1677  under  Canackawack  and  Thingorawis. 

Evidence  from  transactions,  eminent  authorities,  archeologi- 
cal  study  and  manuscript  accounts  point  toward  the  Raritan 
and  possibly  the  Musconetcong  as  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Unami. 

The  name  Unami  was  variously  pronounced  by  the  French, 
English  and  Dutch.  Some  of  the  written  interpretations  of  the 
oral  word  as  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indians  are : 
Unamines,  Unamin,  Wanami,  Wenanmeew,  Wonami,  Wuman- 
meeh,  Wonameyo  and  Wenanmeiw.  The  word  signifies  "The 
People  down  the  River."  They  always  held  precedence  in 
civic  affairs  over  the  other  Delawares,  and  were  often  spoken 
of  as  the  Turtle  Tribe.  Their  totemic  emblem  was  the  turtle, 
called  by  them  "pokoango,"  the  crawler.  There  w^ere  probably 
two  council  fires,  one  near  Trenton  at  Crossweeksung  and  the 
other  possibly  at  Warmesing  (Morgan),  on  the  Raritan  Bay 
at  Cheesequake  Creek  (Chesnaquack).  It  is  thought  that 
their  first  great  King  at  the  falls  of  the  Delaware  at  Trenton 
was  Wolomenap  (Hollow  Man)  about  the  year  1396.  Mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  still  survive  in  Indian  territory. 

The  totem  of  the  Minsi  was  the  wolf,  or  ptuksit  (pronounced 
Took-seat),  meaning  round  foot.  The  totem  of  the  Unilach- 
tigo  (Wunalachtikos),  signifj-ing  "People  who  live  near  the 
ocean,"  was  pallaewk  (pul-la-ook)  the  turkey,  and  means  "he 
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does  not  chew."  These  totems  were  thought  to  be  used  mainly 
to  signify  the  geographical  location  of  the  tribe. 

The  Indian  name  for  New  Jersey  was  Scheyichbi,  or  Sche- 
jachbi  (pronounced  Scha-ak-bee).  It  means  long,  land  water, 
which  is  significant  of  the  land  lying  between  the  Hudson  and 
Atlantic  on  one  side  and  the  Delaware  on  the  other.  The  In- 
dian name  for  the  Delaware  was  Lenape  Wihittuck.  The  name 
of  the  Hudson  was  Mahicanituk,  and  that  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, Seawanhacky,  or  place  of  shells. 

While  the  Indians  were  known  to  move  from  place  to  place 
during  certain  periods  of  time,  nevertheless  they  had  territory 
recognized  as  the  property  of  particular  tribes.  The  right  to 
camp  and  fish  and  hunt  was  denied  anyone  only  in  time  of 
war,  and  because  of  this  there  was  much  wandering  about. 

There  were,  however,  permanent  removals  made.  The  Pes- 
sayonks  probably  moved  very  early  from  the  Passaic  Valley  to 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  Naraticongs  moved  from 
north  of  the  Raritan  to  Monmouth  and  thence  to  Old  Man's 
Creek.  A  Shawnee  tribe  moved  from  the  Carolinas  to  north  of 
the  Water  Gap.  Some  Narragansetts  moved  from  New  Eng- 
land to  the  Navesink  country.  The  Wapings  are  said  to  have 
moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Union  county.  Consequently  it  is  hard 
to  characterize  every  locality  by  a  single  tribe. 

The  earliest  map  of  what  appears  to  be  the  central  part  of 
New  Jersey  labels  this  territory  "Sanawanook."  This  map  is 
by  Matthaeus  Greuter,  1532.  I  find  no  other  reference  to  In- 
dians of  this  name.  On  this  same  map  Sandy  Hook  is  called 
Cape  de  la  Renasi,  or  Cape  of  the  Sands.  A  map  by  Lucian 
(1630)  shows  the  Naraticongs  as  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Red 
Bank.  Van  DerDonck  (1656)  places  the  Matovancons  in 
Monmouth.  There  is  also  a  note  in  "Old  Times  in  Old  Mon- 
mouth" that,  up  to  1650,  the  Raritans  lived  south  of  that  river 
and  that  a  flood  drove  them  out.  They  then  removed  to  the 
north  side,  later  mingled  with  the  Sanhicans  and  the  Wapings, 
and  finally  removed  to  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.  The  early 
settlers  found  here  in  Monmouth  the  Navesinks.  There  are 
various  spellings,  such  as  Naussins,  Neversincks,  Newasons, 
Newesinghs,  Novisans  and  Narumsum.    Another  Indian  name 
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for  Navesink  was  Portipeck.  They  claimed  the  land  from  the 
Raritan  to  Barnegat  Bay.  Hudson  describes  them  as  "clothed 
in  mantles  of  feathers  and  robes  of  fur,  the  women  clothed  in 
hemp;  red  copper  pipes,  and  other  things  of  copper  they  did 
wear  about  their  necks."  As  a  tribe  they  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence soon  after  their  lands  were  sold. 

Various  interpretations  have  been  given  to  the  word  Navesink 
or  Nawasinghe.  Some  say  it  means  a  promontory,  others  a 
fishing  place.  It  would  seem  on  consulting  Anthony's  Lenape 
dictionary  that  the  word  is  derived  from  Nawa,  to  go,  to  pur- 
sue, and  singek,  a  point,  angle  or  corner.  These  derivatives 
would  give  it  the  meaning,  "where  the  land  goes  to  a  point 
or  angle,"  which  seems  reasonable  and  appropo. 

The  Navesinks  had  as  their  neighbors  the  Raritans  on  the 
North,  the  Sanhicans  on  the  west,  and  the  Absegami  and 
Eromiex  on  the  south.  The  small  kingdom  that  immediately 
inhabited  the  water  sheds  of  the  IManasquan  and  Metedeconk 
was  the  x-\quanockques.  At  the  head  of  Toms  River  was  the 
village  of  Amacaronck  in  1656.  The  noted  village  of  Cross- 
weeksung  lay  a  little  outside  of  the  western  boundary. 

Concluding  from  the  evidence  that  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject,  that  section  of  ^lonmouth  in  and  about  the  southern 
shore  of  Raritan  Bay,  the  Navesink  and  Shrewsbury  Rivers, 
was  a  Mecca  to  which  from  all  parts  of  the  continent  Indians 
sojourned  prior  to  the  discovery  by  Europeans.  The  four 
great  Indian  Trails  in  the  State  led  to  it.  The  Achkinkeshacky 
(Hackensack)  Trail  from  the  northern  reaches  of  the  Hudson; 
the  more  notable  Minisink  Trail  from  the  Great  Lake  Region ; 
the  Raritan-Lopatcong  Trail  from  the  west,  and  the  Cross- 
weeksung  Trail  from  the  southwest,  all  terminate  at  the  Nave- 
sink in  Monmouth.  Then  too,  there  was  probably  a  line  of 
travel  from  New  England  by  way  of  Matonwack  (Long  Is- 
land) and  Monockong  (Staten  Island)  to  this  famous  rendez- 
vous. 

In  the  "Albany  Records,"  Vol.  XXI,  p.  401,  the  following 
passage  is  found:  "A  voyage  to  Newasing  [Navesink]  made 
in  the  Company's  sloop  from  New  Amsterdam  December  7, 
1663.     The  same  evening  towards  the  end  of  Staten  Island 
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we  cast  our  anchors  just  opposite  the  Raritan  River,  where 
we  found  two  houses  with  Southern  savages." 

In  a  splendid  collection  of  Indian  artifacts  belonging  to  Mr. 
Macey  Carhart,  of  Keyport,  I  found  a  nephrite  celt  of  carib 
manufacture ;  a  hoe  of  flint  ridge  material,  Ohio ;  a  spear  point 
of  argillite  from  the  Red  Point  Indians  of  Maine;  a  marble 
mortar  from  the  Porno  Indians  of  California;  a  porphorytic 
diorite  celt  and  an  axe  from  northern  New  York  State ;  and  an 
Iroquois  pestle.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that  these  specimens 
were  found  on  Indian  sites  in  the  Navesink  territory.  It  may 
be  that  they  were  not  carried  directly  from  these  far  distant 
lands,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  were  brought  in  by  Indians 
living  some  distance  outside  the  land  of  Scheyichbi.  The 
shells  for  wampum  and  the  various  seafoods  for  subsistence 
without  doubt  attracted  the  Indians  from  great  distances. 
Then,  too,  it  was  probably  widely  known  how  plentiful  these 
sea  products  were  at  this  point,  and  also  how  readily  obtain- 
able they  were.  The  numerous  shell  heaps  found  along  the 
coast  of  Monmouth  county,  and  the  size  of  many  of  them, 
attest  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of  Indians  repaired  to  these 
quarters,  where  they  gathered  shells  for  wampum,  seawan, 
peague,  or  roanoke,  and  stored  up  quantities  of  dried  fish, 
oysters  and  clams.  As  late  as  1820  Indians  were  observed 
journeying  over  the  Minisink  Trail  to  the  land  of  Seawan- 
hackey  at  Navesink. 

Monmouth  county  is  unusually  rich  in  Indian  lore;  stories 
of  'Tndian  Peter"  of  Imlaystown,  and  "Indian  Will"  of  Tinton 
Falls  are  among  the  best.  There  are  numerable  Indian  names 
which  still  apply  to  villages  and  water  courses,  and  the  imple- 
ments, even  to-day,  lying  in  the  soil  tell  of  village  sites,  camp 
fires  and  trails.  Tlie  northeastern  part  of  the  county  is  a 
veritable  network  of  Indian  trails.  Shell  heaps  in  the  coastal 
area  are  frequently  met  with  and  burial  sites  are  found  here 
and  there.  Potsherds  are  rather  abundant  throughout  the 
whole  region.  In  fact  it  is  a  most  inviting  field  for  students  of 
the  American  Indian.  Charles  Rau  has  investigated  shell  heaps 
about  Keyport ;  Doctor  Lockwood  placed  hundreds  of  speci- 
mens in  Harvard  College  Museum  from  this  county ;  George 
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Pepper,  of  the  Heye  Foundation  of  the  American  Indian,  has 
done  prospecting  here,  and  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  through 
his  field  work,  knew  of  the  abundance  of  material  left  in  Mon- 
mouth by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Research  can  but  add  a 
little  to  what  has  been  done  already. 

Villages  and  camp  sites  are  found  usually  somewhat  back 
from  the  coast.  Many  came  from  the  interior  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer near  the  shore  and  returned  in  the  autumn  by  the  Minisink 
Trail  and  other  routes  of  travel.  However,  many  Indians 
lived  among  the  Shrewsbury  and  Middletown  hills  throughout 
the  whole  year.  On  both  shores  of  the  Navesink  River  there 
are  numerous  sites.  The  largest  ones  are  near  Navesink  and 
Oceanic.  The  Navesink  village  was  doubtless  along  Clay  Pit 
Creek.  In  so  far  as  I  can  determine  the  village  of  Wropecka- 
tong  was  near  Atlantic  Highlands.  The  name  Chawcosett,  Cho- 
quassett  or  Hobossett  was  given  to  the  INIiddletown  section. 
Climekake  and  Mengache  were  applied  to  Indian  tracts  near 
this  village.  Waykake  (spelled  also  Weikec)  village  was  situ- 
ated on  the  neck  east  of  the  month  of  Waykake  Creek.  The 
name  Coneskonk  is  still  used  for  the  neck  formerly  known 
by  that  name.  The  village  of  Seapeckameck  I  believe  was  at 
Keyport.  The  neck  opposite  Keyport  on  the  northwest  was 
called  Arewence,  and  at  Lawrence  Harbor  was  the  village  of 
Machayis  near  ^Marquis  Creek,  which  is  a  variant  of  this  name. 
A  great  village  frequently  referred  to  and  variously  spelled 
was  located  at  jMorgan  at  the  mouth  of  Chesnaquack  Creek 
(Cheesequake)  on  the  northwest  side.  As  nearly  as  I  can  de- 
termine this  was  the  village  of  Wromasang,  \\'eomasing,  or 
Ramesing. 

The  Great  IMinisink  Trail  crossed  the  Raritan  at  Sayreville 
at  the  neck  of  land  in  early  times  known  as  Kents'  Neck,  just 
west  of  Crab  Island.  Motochshegan's  Camp  was  on  the  north 
shore  at  this  point  back  of  the  marsh.  The  Trail  paralleled 
the  coast  along  the  Bay  from  Sayreville  to  Matawan.  Here  it 
passed  the  village  of  Matawan,  the  seat  of  the  Matovancons, 
and  crossed  the  tract  known  as  iSIowhingsunge,  lying  between 
Matawan  Creek  and  Mowhingshunge  Creek.  From  thence  it 
passed  over  Indian  Hill  equally  distant  from  the  shore,  and 
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thence  through  the  village  of  Chawcosett  at  Middletown.  With 
a  curve  to  the  sovithward  it  swung  into  Navesink.  Near  Fair- 
view  it  met  the  Crossweeksung  Trail.  This  trail  entered  the 
State  at  the  Falls  at  Trenton  called  by  various  names :  Sanhi- 
can  Falls,  Chichohochi  and  Kildorpy.  From  this  point  it  went 
to  Crosswicks ;  thence  to  Walnford,  where  it  met  the  Pensaukin 
Path  to  Imlaystown ;  thence  to  Clarksburg,  Perrineville,  Mana- 
lapan  Indian  Village,  Englishtown,  through  Freehold  to  Yel- 
low Brook  near  Colts  Neck ;  thence  to  Hop  Brook,  passing  the 
Indian  villages  of  Memdokomeek  and  Tanganawamese,  joining 
the  Minisink  Trail  near  Fairview.  From  the  village  of  Tan- 
ganawamese there  was  an  important  trail  to  Seapeckameck  at 
Keyport,  crossing  the  Minisink  Trail  at  Indian  Hill.  Leading 
into  the  coast  from  the  Minisink  Trail  were  paths  to  each  of 
the  following  villages :  Weomasing,  Machayis,  Arewenoe,  Sea- 
peckameck, Coneskonk,  Waykake  and  Wropecketong.  From 
Freehold  a  path  went  through  Wikatong  (Wick-a-tunk)  to 
Matawan,  where  it  met  the  Minisink  Trail.  Another  met  the 
Crosswicksung  Trail  at  Freehold  from  the  south  leading  from 
Point  Pleasant  up  the  Manasquan  River  through  Squancum 
Village.  Two  paths  branched  off  the  Crosswicksung  Trail  at 
Colts  Neck.  The  upper  one  passed  through  Tinton  Falls  to 
Red  Bank  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Navesink  River,  and 
the  northern  shore  of  Shrewsbury  River.  At  Tinton  Falls  an- 
other passed  through  Eatontown  to  Long  Branch.  The  South- 
ern path  from  Colts  Neck  led  through  the  Indian  Field  at  the 
head  of  Shark  River,  the  reported  home  of  "Indian  Will,"  who 
"lived  in  peace,  died  in  grease,  and  was  buried  in  a  pot  of 
ashes,"  and  thence  to  Manasquan.  Another  path  from  the  In- 
dian Fields  swung  around  back  of  Asbury  Park  and  so  up  to 
Long  Branch.  There  were,  without  doubt,  many  other  insig- 
nificant trails  and  probably  some  of  importance  that  are  un- 
known. From  Englishtown  it  is  quite  likely  that  an  important 
path  led  through  the  village  of  Mecaponecks  (Matchaponix) 
east  of  Matchaponi  Brook  through  the  camp  of  the  famous 
Navesink  sachem,  Iraseek,  on  Iresick  brook,  thence  across  Ten- 
nent's  Brook  at  the  outlet  of  the  pond,  and  thence  to  the  Mini- 
sink  Trail  near  Sayreville. 
3 
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While  the  Indians  had  special  places  where  they  buried  the 
dead  many  times,  especially  in  winter,  they  were  buried,  if  in- 
terred at  all,  on  the  immediate  camp  site,  sometimes  beneath 
the  wickon,  or  wigwam.  Consequently,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  Indians  there  were  in  the  State  we  find  few  burial 
sites  as  such.  I  have  found  burials  in  Monmouth  in  the  shell 
heaps,  and  on  village  sites.  This  is  not  unusual.  There  were 
burial  sites  near  Sayreville,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Alinisink 
Trail,  at  Morgan,  at  Indian  Hill  and  at  Crosswicksung. 

Verrazzano  was  the  first  to  touch  the  coast  in  the  latitude  of 
New  Jersey.  His  voyage  to  this  country  was  made  just  thirty- 
two  years  after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and 
his  account  of  the  American  Indians  is  found  to  be  the  earliest 
known  description  of  the  Lenape.  Listen  to  his  words  as  he 
reports  to  the  King  of  France  the  voyage  of  1524. 

"To  THE  Most  Christian  King  of  France,  Francis  the 

First. 

"The  relation  of  John  de  Verrazzano.  a  Florentine,  of  the 
land  by  him  discovered  in  the  name  of  his  ^Majestic.  Written 
in  Diepe,  the  eight  of  July,  1524.  (Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  2, 
pp.  295-300,  Lond.,  fol.  1600). 

"When  we  had  something  animated  them,  using  their 
gestures  they  came  so  neere  us.  that  we  cast  them  certaine  bels 
and  glasses,  and  many  toyes,  which,  when  they  had  received, 
they  looked  on  them  with  laughing,  and  came  without  feare  a 
board  our  ship.  There  were  amongst  these  people  2  kings  of 
so  goodly  stature  and  shape  as  is  possible  to  declare ;  the  eldest 
was  about  40  yeeres  of  age,  the  second  was  a  young  man  of 
20  yeeres  olde;  their  apparel!  was  on  this  manner — the  elder 
had  upon  his  naked  body  a  harts  skin  wrought  artifically  with 
divers  branches  like  damaske ;  his  head  was  bare  with  the 
hayre  tied  up  behind  with  divers  knots;  about  his  necke  he 
had  a  large  chaine,  garnished  with  divers  stones  of  sundry 
colours;  the  young  man  was  almost  apparelled  after  the  same 
rnanner.  This  is  the  goodliest  people  and  of  the  fairest  condi- 
tions that  we  have  found  in  this  our  voyage.  They  exceed  us 
in  bigness,  they  are  of  the  colour  of  brasse,  some  of  them  in- 
cline more  to  whitenesse,  others  are  of  yellow  colour,  of  come- 
ly visage,  with  long  and  black  hair,  which  they  are  very  care- 
ful to  trim  and  decke  up;  they  are  black  and  quick  eyed,  and 
of  sweete  and  pleasant  countenance,  imitating  much  the  old 
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fashion.  I  write  not  to  your  Maiestie  of  the  other  parts  of 
their  body,  having  al  such  proportion  as  apperteeneth  to  any 
handsome  man.  The  women  are  of  like  conformitie  and 
beautie,  very  handsome  and  wel  favoured,  of  pleasant  coun- 
tenance, and  comely  to  behold ;  they  are  as  wel  manered  and 
continent  as  any  women,  and  of  good  education ;  they  are  all 
naked  save  their  privy  partes,  which  they  cover  with  a  deere 
skin  branched  or  embroidered  as  the  men  use;  there  are  also 
of  them  which  weare  on  their  armes  very  rich  skins  of 
luzernes  [lynx]  ;  they  adorne  their  heads  with  divers  orna- 
ments made  of  their  owne  hair,  which  hang  downe  before  on 
both  sides  of  their  brestes ;  others  use  other  kind  of  dressing 
themselves  like  unto  the  women  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  these 
are  of  the  elder  sort ;  and,  when  they  are  married,  they  wear 
divers  toyes,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  people  of  the  east, 
as  well  men  as  women. 

"Among  whom  we  saw  many  pieces  of  wrought  copper, 
which  they  esteeme  more  than  golde,  which  for  the  colour  they 
make  no  account,  for  that  among  all  other  it  is  counted  the 
basest ;  they  make  most  account  of  azure  and  red.  The  things 
that  they  esteeme  most  of  all,  those  which  w^e  gave  them,  were 
bels,  christal  of  azure  colour,  and  other  toyes  to  hang  at  their 
eares  or  about  their  necke.  They  did  not  desire  clothe  of  silke 
or  of  golde,  much  lesse  of  any  other  sort,  neither  cared  they 
for  thyngs  made  of  Steele  and  iron,  which  we  often  shewed 
them  in  our  armour,  which  they  made  no  wonder  at ;  and  in 
beholding  them  they  onely  asked  the  arte  of  making  them ;  the 
like  they  did  at  our  glasses,  which,  when  they  beheld,  they  sud- 
denly laught,  and  gave  them  us  againe.  They  are  very  liberal, 
for  they  give  that  which  they  have ;  we  became  great  friends 
with  these,  and  one  day  we  entred  into  the  haven  with  our 
ship,  whereas  before  we  rode  a  league  off  at  sea,  by  reason  of 
contrary  weather. 

"We  found  Pome  appil,  damson  [plum]  trees,  and  nut  trees, 
and  many  other  sortes  of  fruit  differing  from  ours ;  there  are 
beasts  in  great  abundance,  as  harts,  deere,  luzernes  [lynx]  and 
other  kinds,  which  they  take  with  their  nets  and  bowes,  which 
are  their  chief  weapons ;  the  arrowes  which  they  use  are  made 
of  great  cunning,  and,  instead  of  iron  they  head  them  with 
flint,  with  jasper  stone  and  hard  marble,  and  other  sharp  stones 
W'hich  they  use  instead  of  iron  to  cut  trees,  and  to  make  their 
boates  on  one  whole  piece  of  wood,  making  it  hollow  with  great 
and  wonderful  art,  wherein  10  or  12  men  may  sit  commodious- 
ly ;  their  oares  are  short  and  broad  at  the  end,  and  they  use 
them  in  the  sea  without  any  danger,  and  by  maine  force  of 
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armes,  with  as  great  speediness  as  they  lift  themselves.  We 
saw  their  houses  made  in  circular  or  round  forme,  10  or  12 
paces  in  compasse,  made  with  halfe  circles  of  timber,  separate 
one  from  another  without  any  order  of  building,  covered  with 
mattes  of  straw  wrought  cunningly  together,  which  save  them 
from  the  winde  and  raine ;  and  if  they  had  the  order  of  build- 
ing and  perfect  skill  of  workmanship  as  we  have,  there  were 
no  doubt  but  that  they  would  also  make  eftsoons  great  and 
stately  buildings.  For  all  the  sea  coastes  are  ful  of  clear  and 
glistening  stones  and  alabaster  and  therefore  it  is  ful  of  good 
havens  and  harboroughs  for  shippes.  They  moove  the  foresaid 
houses  from  one  place  to  another,  according  to  the  commodity 
of  the  place  and  season  wherein  they  will  make  their  abode  and 
only  taking  off  the  mattes ;  they  have  other  houses  builded  in 
continent.  The  father  and  the  whole  family  dwell  together 
in  one  house  in  great  number ;  in  some  of  them  we  saw  25  or  30 
persons.  They  feede  as  the  other  doe  aforesaid,  of  pulse 
[beans],  which  grow  in  that  country  with  better  order  of  hus- 
bandry than  in  the  others.  They  observe  in  their  sowing  the 
course  of  the  moone  and  the  rising  of  certaine  starres,  and  div- 
ers other  customs  spoken  of  by  antiquity.  Moreover  they  Hve 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  live  long  and  are  seldome  sicke, 
and  if  they  chance  to  fall  sicke  at  any  time  they  heal  themselves 
with  fire  and  without  any  physician,  and  they  say  that  they  die 
for  very  age.  They  are  very  pitifull  and  charitable  towards 
their  neighbours ;  they  make  great  lamentations  in  their  adver- 
sitie,  and  in  their  miserie  the  kindred  reckon  up  all  their  felici- 
tie.  At  their  departure  out  of  life  they  use  mourning  mixt  with 
song,  which  continueth  for  a  long  space.  This  is  as  much  as 
we  could  learne  of  them. 

"This  land  is  situate  in  the  parelele  of  Rome  in  41  degrees 
and  2  terces,  but  somewhat  more  cold  by  accidentall  causes  and 
not  of  nature  fas  I  will  declare  unto  your  highnesse  elsewhere), 
describing  at  this  present  the  situation  of  the  aforesaid  country, 
which  lieth  east  and  west.  I  say  that  the  mouth  of  the  haven 
lieth  open  to  the  south  halfe  a  league  broad,  and  being  entred 
within  it  betweene  the  east  and  the  north  it  stretched  twelve 
leagues,  where  it  wareth  broader  and  broader,  and  maketh  a 
gulfe  about  20  leagues  in  compasse.  wherein  are  five  small  isl- 
ands very  fruitful  and  pleasant,  full  of  hie  and  broad  trees, 
among  the  which  islands  any  great  navie  may  ride  safe  without 
any  feare  of  tempest  or  other  danger.  Afterwards  turning 
towards  the  south  in  the  entering  into  the  haven,  on  both  sides 
there  are  most  pleasant  hills,  with  many  rivers  of  most  cleare 
water  falling  into  the  sea.    In  the  midest  of  this  entrance  there 
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is  a  rocke  of  free  stone,  growing  by  nature,  apt  to  build  any 
castle  or  fortresse  there  for  the  keeping  of  the  haven.  The 
fift  of  May,  1524,  being  furnished  with  all  things  necessary,  we 
departed  from  the  saide  coaste." 

Henry  Hudson,  on  his  third  voyage,  September  14,  1609,  to 
this  continent  in  an  attempt  to  discover  a  northwest  passage, 
returning  unsuccessful,  sailed  down  along  the  coast  and  enter- 
ed the  harbor  at  New  York.  His  description  of  the  natives  in 
this  section  sheds  much  light  on  their  character.  These  are  in 
the  main  his  words : 

"This  day  the  people  of  the  country  came  aboard  of  us, 
seeming  very  glad  of  our  coming,  and  brought  greene  tobacco, 
and  gave  us  of  it  for  knives  and  beads.  They  go  in  deere  skins 
loose,  well  dressed.  They  have  yellow  copper.  They  desire 
clothes  and  are  very  civil.  They  have  great  store  of  maiz  or 
Indian  wheat  whereof  they  make  good  bread. 

"The  fifth.  .  .  .  This  day  many  of  the  people  came 
aboard  of  us  in  mantles  of  feathers  and  some  in  skinnes  of 
divers  sorts  of  good  furres.  Some  came  to  us  with  hempe. 
They  had  red  copper  pipes,  tobacco  pipes,  and  other  things  of 
copper  they  did  weare  about  their  neckes. 

"The  sixteenth.  .  .  .  This  morning  the  people  came 
aboard  and  brought  us  eares  of  Indian  corne,  and  pompions 
[pumpkins]  and  tobacco,  which  we  bought  for  trifles. 

"The  eighteenth.  .  .  .  The  people  of  this  countree  came 
flocking  aboard,  and  brought  us  grapes,  and  pompions,  which 
we  bought  for  trifles,  and  many  brought  bevers  skinnes,  and 
otters  skinnes,  which  were  bought  for  beads,  knives  and 
hatchets. 

"The  twentieth.  .  .  .  One  of  them  had  his  wife  with 
him,  which  sate  so  modestly  as  any  of  our  countrey  women 
would  doe  in  a  strange  place." 

DeVries,  who  explored  much  of  the  coasts  of  North  and 
South  America  in  1642,  visited  the  Hudson  Valley,  the  Jersey 
coast  and  the  Delaware  Valley.  His  description  given  here 
relates  mainly  to  the  Hackensacks,  Tapaense  and  Wickquas- 
geckse,  and  reads  as  follows :  , 

"Fort  Amsterdam. — The  Indians  about  here  are  tolerably 
stout,  have  black  hair,  with  a  long  lock  which  they  let  hang  on 
one  side  of  the  head.  The  hair  is  shorn  on  the  top  of  the 
head  like  a  cock's  comb.     Their  condition  is  bad.     They  are 
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very  revengeful.  .  .  Their  clothing  is  a  coat  of  beaver  skin 
over  the  body  with  the  fur  inside  in  winter  and  outside  in 
summer ;  they  have  also  sometimes  a  bear's  hide  or  a  coat  of 
the  skins  of  wild  cats,  or  hefspanen  [raccoon].  .  .  .  They 
also  wear  coats  of  turkey  feathers,  which  they  know  how  to 
put  together.  .  .  .  They  trade  their  beavers  for  duffels 
cloth  .  .  .  which  they  find  more  suitable  than  the  beavers. 
.  .  .  Their  pride  is  to  paint  their  faces  strangely  with  red 
or  black  lead,  so  that  they  look  like  fiends.  .  .  .  They  say 
they  are  mannetto,  the  Devil  himself.  Some  of  the  women  are 
well  featured,  having  long  countenances.  Their  hair  hangs 
loose  from  their  head ;  they  are  foul  and  dirty ;  they  sometimes 
paint  their  faces,  and  draw  black  rings  around  their  eyes.  They 
cleanse  themselves  by  means  of  sweat  baths  in  the  fall.  Stones 
are  heated  arid  put  into  a  small  oven  in  which  they  crawl,  and 
remain  there  until  they  are  dripping  with  perspiration,  then 
they  plunge  into  cold  water.  .  .  .  The  girls  are  marriage- 
able when  they  arrive  at  womanhood.  They  first  put  on  a  dis- 
guise ;  casting  this  aside  they  deck  themselves  with  seewam  up- 
on the  body  and  head  and  neck.  They  then  go  and  sit  in  some 
common  place  with  some  squaws,  showing  that  they  are  out  for 
a  bargain.  Whosoever  gives  the  most  seewam  is  the  successful 
suitor.  They  remain  together  as  long  as  they  are  inclined  to 
each  other.  They  are  fond  of  meetings  to  frolic  and  dance. 
The  women  are  compelled  to  work  like  asses.  When  they  trav- 
el the  women  carry  the  baggage  together  with  their  infants 
bound  to  a  board. 

"Their  principal  production  is  maize.  They  pound  it  in  a 
hollow  stone  and  press  it  with  another  stone  placed  upon  the 
first.  Then  they  put  it  into  a  little  basket  called  a  notassen, 
which  serves  them  as  a  sieve  and  thus  make  their  meal.  They 
make  flat  cakes  of  the  meal  mixed  with  water,  and  bake  them 
in  the  ashes,  first  wrapping  a  vine  leaf  or  maize  leaf  around 
them.  Beans  are  planted  among  the  maize.  They  also  raise 
pumpkins,  watermelons  and  melons.  Nuts  are  dried  for  food. 
Wild  grapes  are  used  in  abundance.  They  make  a  kind  of  hemp 
into  sacks  in  which  they  carry  everything.  They  gather  their 
maize  and  beans  in  September  and  October,  and,  when  they  are 
shelled,  they  bury  them  in  holes  which  they  have  previously 
covered  with  matts  for  protection  during  the  winter.  They 
catch  deer  by  driving  them  into  nets  in  the  rivers.  From  their 
canoes  they  kill  them.  The  Indians  understand  the  preparation 
of  deer  skins,  of  which  they  make  shoes  and  stockings  for  the 
winter.  Sometimes  they  catch  fish  with  seines  seventy  to  eighty 
fathoms  in  length,  which  they  braid  themselves,  on  which  thev 
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hang  stones.  They  have  also  set  nets.  In  burying  the  dead 
they  make  a  large  grave  and  line  it  inside  with  boughs,  so  that 
no  earth  can  touch  the  corpse.  It  is  covered  with  clay  and  a 
palisade  is  placed  around  it.  The  oldest  wife  grieves  long  and 
furiously,  but  the  younger  ones  look  for  another  husband.  They 
keep  a  portion  of  the  dead  in  the  house.  .  .  .  Parcels  of 
seewam  with  arrows,  kettles,  knives,  paper  and  other  knick- 
knacks  which  are  held  in  esteem,  are  often  buried  with  the  dead. 
Such  is  the  custom  on  the  coast  in  regard  to  the  dead." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  European  the  Indian  fell  down  before 
him  in  adoration  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The 
Indian  was  worshipful  but  found  him  unworthy;  was  trustful 
but  found  him  deceitful ;  received  him  as  a  brother  but  found 
him  an  enemy.  The  Indian  tried  to  understand  this  new  peo- 
ple but  found  it  impossible.  Distrust  possessed  him  and  he 
treated  the  European  as  his  enemy,  heartlessly  killing  on  the 
least  provocation. 

In  1664.  in  Middletown,  "the  people  were  afraid  to  live  out- 
side of  the  town  because  of  wild  beasts  and  Indians."  In  1670 
the  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury  lamented  "the  weakness  of  the 
towne  to  withstand  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  numerable  Indi- 
ans." Eventually  the  Indian  could  not  combat  the  fire  arm  of 
the  avaricious  invader,  and,  by  the  year  1750,  there  were  few 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Old  IMonmouth  possessing  the 
land.    Hatred  had  driven  them  beyond  the  Lenapewihittack. 

The  most  aggravating  element  to  produce  a  speedily  in- 
creased hatred  was  the  liquor  traffic.  \\'hile  a  revengeful 
Indian  was  furious,  a  drunken  Indian  was  more  revengeful ; 
and  this  child  of  the  forest,  when  mad  with  the  pale  face's  fire 
water,  ofifered  nothing  but  violence  and  fury  even  to  peaceful 
inhabitants.  These  circumstances  impelled  no  other  recourse 
than  to  dispatch  him,  "or  sett  him  in  the  stocks  till  he  be  sober." 

In  spite  of  it  all  the  Indian  yearned  to  live  as  the  white 
man  lived,  but  his  body,  inured  to  the  wind  and  weather,  to  the 
fresh  air  and  hardy  food  of  the  forest,  could  not  adjust  itself 
to  the  new  regime ;  tuberculosis  and  smallpox  made  him  their 
victim  where  liquor  and  dissipation  had  prepared  the  way.  To 
him  who  escaped  death  and  disease,  the  distant  call  of  the 
great  out-of-doors  beckoned  westward,  and,  although  in  the 
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year  1801  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  remnant  at 
Brotherton,  that  still  lingered  on  their  beloved  hunting  grounds, 
"they  packed  up  their  mat,"  and  went  to  eat  out  of  the  dish 
of  the  Manhekunnuk  on  Oneida  Lake,  and  thus  ends  the  sad 
tale  of  the  noble  Lenape  in  Scheyichbi. 

HENRY  BROOKS  AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS,  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  NEW  JERSEY  SETTLERS 

BY  ROBERT   PEACOCK  BROOKS,   PATERSOX,   N.   J. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  who  is  the  first  member  of  the  large 
family  of  Brooks  to  come  to  America.  Some  writers  state 
positively  that  Thomas  Brooks  was  the  progenitor  of  the  entire 
family  of  early  Brooks  to  emigrate  to  America.  We  find  the 
following  mention  of  his  name  in  the  ship  list  of  1635  :  "Novo, 
die  Maij  1635  Thomas  Brooke  18  (20)  Richard  Brooke  age 
20  (or  24)  in  ship  Susan  and  Ellen.  Edward  Payne,  Mr. 
[Capt'n]."  According  to  my  investigations,  I  find  that  this 
Thomas  Brooks  was  the  ancestor  of  a  very  large  New  England 
family  and  his  many  descendants  have  been  persons  of  con- 
siderable note,  a  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts being  one. 

Frank  Willing  Leach,  writing  in  the  Philadelphia  "North 
American,"  October  6,  1912,  states  that  "The  founder  of  the 
Brooks  family  in  America  arrived  in  August,  1699,  in  the 
Delaware."  He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  one  John  Brooks,  whose 
lineage  has  been  traced  back  to  Yorkshire  as  far  as  1535.  and 
his  wife,  settled  in  Salem,  N.  J.  John  Brooks  had  six  children, 
Jonathan,  Elizabeth,  George,  Abigal,  James  and  Matthew. 
James  and  Matthew  came  to  New  Jersey  with  their  parents. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  the  father  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
Quaker  Meeting  ground  at  Salem.  Very  shortly  the  two  sons 
went  into  Pennsylvania  and  settled  on  land  which  the  father 
had  purchased  from  William  Penn.  This  tract  of  land  lay  be- 
tween the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  there  are  to-day  a  very  large  number  of 
descendants  of  these  two  sons  of  John  Brooks. 
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So  far  as  I  can  learn  there  is  no  close  relationship  of  the  two 
aforenamed  Brooks,  nor  can  I  find  any  authority  for  their 
relationship  to  the  subject  of  this  paper — Henry  Brooks.  Mac- 
kenzie, in  the  fifth  volume  of  "Colonial  Families  of  the  United 
States,"  on  page  88,  gives  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Brooks  Fam- 
ily, and  below  this  he  mentions  Henry  Brooks  as  follows : 
"Henry  Brooks  of  Woburn  and  Boston  came  to  New  Eng- 
land probably  in  1625.  He  died  12  February,  1653.  His  arms 
indicate  that  he  was  of  Scotch  ancestry."  The  coat  of  arms 
contains  three  scallops  on  the  crest,  a  beaver  and  a  motto, 
"Perseverendo."  He  mentions  a  distinct  coat  of  arms  for  the 
Brooke  Family  and  tells  us  that  they  came  from  England.  I 
believe  that  the  family  was  spelled  Brooks,  Brooke  and  Brookes 
in  the  early  days  and  all  refer  to  the  one  family  now  known  as 
"Brooks." 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  Henry  Brooks  or  Thomas 
Brooks  came  to  America  first.  The  "Boston  and  Eastern 
Mass.  Genealogy,"  Vol.  2,  page  652,  has  an  article  written  by 
a  descendant  of  Henry  Brooks.  It  says  :  "Henry  Brooks  prob- 
ably came  from  Scotland  and  landed  in  Boston  in  1630."  We 
know  that  Henry  Brooks  of  Concord  and  Woburn  was  the 
immigrant-ancestor  of  the  particular  branch  of  the  general 
family  bearing  the  surname  Brooks  found  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  of  which  branch  this  paper  concerns  itself.  Many 
persons  have  been  intensely  interested  in  furnishing  the  date 
of  his  entry  in  America,  and  the  port  from  which  he  sailed, 
but  no  one  has  succeeded.  The  published  ship  lists  from  the 
beginning  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  make  no 
mention  of  the  name  "Henry  Brooks." 

The  first  known  mention  of  Henry  Brooks  is  a  record  in 
Concord,  where,  on  March  14,  1639,  he  was  given  the  rights  of 
a  freeman.  His  next  appearance  is  on  the  tax  list  of  Woburn 
in  1649.  He  appears  on  subsequent  tax  lists  in  Woburn  until 
1657.  The  only  published  clue  to  the  date  of  his  birth  is  a 
record  of  a  suit  instituted  in  December  of  1658,  wherein  Henry 
Brooks  certified  that  he  was  aged  about  66.  This  would  give 
hii.  date  of  birth  about  1592.  This  date  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  in  his  will  he  described  himself  as  a  "clothier  and 
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stricken  in  years."  (See  Hon.  Ed.  J.  Johnson's  "Abstracts  of 
Early  Woburn").     The  age  at  the  time  of  his  will  was  about 

91- 

Previous  to  his  coming  to  Woburn  he  had  a  wife  and  children 

and,  when  he  moved  to  Woburn,  he  moved  on  property  pur- 
chased from  one  William  Brockenburg  of  Charlestown.  This 
property  was  in  "six  parcels  and  contained  178  acres  at  a 
place  called  'Horn  Pond.'  "  This  land,  together  with  a  frame 
house,  was  bought  in  December  20,  1650.  It  was  located  in 
what  was  later  known  as  South  street,  now  lower  ]\Iain  street 
in  Woburn.  The  house  was  removed  in  1789  by  Capt.  Nathan- 
iel Brooks,  a  descendant. 

All  of  the  children  of  Henry  were,  perhaps,  born  of  his  first 
and  unknown  wife.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Woburn,  before 
March  27,  165 1,  he  married  Susanna,  widow  of  Ezekial  Rich- 
ardson. We  are  told  that  "Goodwife  Brooks  was  an  ancient 
and  skillful  woman  living  in  Woburn,  and  famous  for  her  at- 
tainments in  medical  science."  (See  "N.  E.  Gen.  Register," 
Vol.  68,  p.  48). 

There  were  born  to  Henry  these  children :  Timothy,  John, 
Isaac,  Sarah  and  Lester  (a  daughter).  Lester  probably  never 
married.  Sarah  married  in  1650  (or  1670)  John  Moresall  and 
had  no  issue.  Isaac  and  John  married  and  each  family  became 
large.  The  families  of  each  of  these  sons  have  been  well 
traced.  (See  Ibid.,  Vol.  58).  The  line  of  Timothy  has  never 
been  traced  and  it  is  of  this  son  that  this  paper  is  to  deal. 

Timothy  was  the  second  son  of  Henry,  the  immigrant-ances- 
tor of  the  large  family  of  Brooks,  located,  for  the  most  part,  at 
the  present  time,  in  Cumberland  county.  New  Jersey.  We  have 
no  record  of  the  place  or  date  of  his  birth  but  it  is  quite  likely 
that  he  was  born  in  Concord  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  his 
parents  in  America.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Rus- 
sell, Sr.,  Dec.  21,  1659,  in  Woburn. 

Mary  gave  birth  to  a  son  Timothy  in  1660,  who  died  the  next 
year.  On  Oct.  9,  1661,  another  Timothy  was  born,  who, 
later,  became  the  Reverend  Timothy,  of  whom  we  in  New  sr- 
sey  are  particularly  interested.  John  was  born  Oct.  16,  1(162, 
and  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  died  in  Bellerica  in  U,  ^ 
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Timothy  and  JNIary  moved  from  Woburn  to  Bellerica  about 
the  year  1670,  and,  while  in  Bellerica,  the  following  children 
were  born  to  them:  another  IMary  in  Dec,  1670,  who  died  in 
January,  1671  ;  the  third  Alary,  born  Dec.  10,  1671,  who  lived 
and  married  Mr.  Mason  of  Swansea ;  Hephzibah,  born  in  Feb., 
1673,  who  married  Palatiah  Mason  on  May  22,  1674  (see  "Reg- 
ister," Vol.  18,  p.  250  for  her  descendants)  ;  Anna,  born  Jan. 
2T^,  1675,  who  later  lived  with  her  Aunt  Sarah  Mousall,  in  Wo- 
burn, in  June,  1702;  Lydia,  who  was  born  on  Jan.  8,  1677,  and 
Rebecca,  who  later  married  JMalitiah  Martin  and  who  was  born 
Oct.  5,  1679. 

Two  other  children  were  born  to  Timothy  and  Mary,  and  it 
seems  quite  likely  that  they  were  born  in  Woburn,  whither  they 
had  moved.  One,  Elizabeth,  married  Thomas  Lewis  in  Swan- 
sea, April  10,  1689;  and  then  Abigail,  who  married  Levi  Pres- 
ton on  October  16,  1675,  in  Swansea.  Some  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Prestons  are  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey. 

Mary,  the  wife  of  Timothy,  died  in  Swansea  on  Sept.  15, 
1680.  One  of  the  parishioners  of  the  Swansea  church  was 
Eldad  Kingsley.  Mr.  Kingsley,  along  with  six  others  were  the 
organizers  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Rehoboth  (at  Swansea). 
Mr.  Kingsley  died  in  1679  ^^^  his  widow,  Mehitable,  daughter 
of  Roger  Morey,  was  married  to  Timothy  Brooks.  On  August 
26,  1681,  Mehitable  gave  birth  to  Josiah.  So  far  as  we  know- 
there  was  only  this  one  child  born  to  Timothy  and  Mehitable. 

This  paper  is  mostly  concerned  with  Timothy  the  son  of 
Mary  and  his  half-brother  Josiah,  the  son  of  Mehitable.  These 
two  sons,  their  father  and  mother  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
daughters,  emigrated  from  Swansea  to  West  Jersey  about  1687. 
With  this  family  were  other  families  of  John  Myles'  Swansea 
Colony,  among  them  were  the  Bowens,  the  Barrotts,  the  Swin- 
neys.  They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  creek  called  by  the 
Indians  the  Cohanzo,  or  Cohansey,  in  the  county  of  Salem. 
Some  of  these  people  settled  along  the  north  side  and  some  on 
the  south  side.  The  Brooks,  Bowens,  Barrotts  and  the  Swin- 
ne}  s  settled  along  the  north  side  near  Bridgetown  (Bridgeton) 
and  called  their  settlement  "Bowentown,"  or  the  Brooks  Com- 
pany, for  the  reason  that  Timothy  Brooks,  Junior,  was  their 
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pastor.  The  region  near  the  home  of  the  Barrotts  was  known 
and  is  still  known  to-day  as  Barrotts  Run.  Later,  Josiah  Brooks 
married  and  took  his  wife  to  a  farm  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Cohansey,  where  their  descendants  still  live.  Many  of  the 
desdendants  of  Timothy,  Jr.,  live  in  the  region  of  Bowentown, 
and  for  many  years  his  Hneal  descendants  lived  on  the  farm  of 
his  father  at  that  place. 

The  early  history  of  the  Brooks  is  connected  rather  closely 
with  the  Baptists.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Timothy,  the  elder, 
moved  to  Swansea  from  Bellerica  on  account  of  the  religious 
influences  of  the  place.  His  father-in-law,  ]Mr.  Russell,  was  a 
prominent  Baptist  and  his  second  wife,  IMrs.  Kingsley,  was  also 
a  strong  Baptist.  As  I  said,  Eldad  Kingsley  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  America.  This  was  a  re- 
organization of  an  exiled  church  driven  out  of  Swansea, 
Wales,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  John  >\Iyles,  who  preached 
in  South  Wales  in  1649,  emigrated  to  America  with  a  number 
of  his  followers.  The  first  record  of  j\Iyles  in  America  is  in 
1663,  when  he  came  to  Rehoboth  from  Dorchester.  A  grant  of 
land  for  the  formation  of  the  Township  of  Swansea  is  recorded 
at  the  Court  of  New  Plymouth  under  date  of  1667.  Timothy 
Brooks  (Senior),  was  one  of  the  fifty-five  signers  of  the  peti- 
tion for  the  grant.  The  Swansea  Colony  grew  into  a  flourish- 
ing colony  until  the  time  of  King  Phillips  War,  when  it  was  at- 
tacked. This  caused  many  of  the  colonists  to  scatter.  Many 
of  them  returned  after  the  War,  but  others  left  permanently. 

Timothy  Brooks  (Junior),  was  much  interested  in  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  the  Baptists  and  became  a  preacher  with  a  con- 
siderable following.  In  1687  a  little  band  of  Welsh  Baptists 
left  for  Jersey,  as  has  been  said.  Timothy  Brooks'  company 
kept  a  separate  church  society  until  1710.  During  a  part  of  this 
time  this  society — Seventh  Day  Baptist — worshipped  in  the 
homes  of  its  members,  as  they  had  serious  differences  with  the 
Congregation  of  the  First  Day  Baptists,  which  had  organized 
as  the  Cohansey  Baptist  Church  in  1690.  This  church  was  a 
little  log  church  along  the  banks  of  the  Cohansey  Creek  und  ■■- 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  Thomas  Killingsworth  of  Salem  as  tht . 
pastor.    This  church  was  used  for  about  four  years  and  was  n  - 
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placed  by  a  small  frame  building  at  Sheppard's  Mill.  Due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Valentine  Wrightman  of  Groton,  Conn., 
Timothy  Brooks,  Jr.,  and  two  of  his  daughters,  united  with  the 
Cohansey  church  and  laid  aside  their  differences  (predestina- 
tion, the  singing  of  psalms,  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  a  few 
other  minor  details  of  doctrine).  The  Rev.  Killingsworth  hav- 
ing died  in  1709,  Timothy  Brooks  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Cohansey  Baptist  Church  in  the  same  year  that  he  united  with 
it,  1710.  This  congregation  worshipped  in  the  small  frame 
church  at  Sheppard's  Mills  until  1741,  when  they  built  a  new 
church  near  the  old  graveyard,  which  may  still  be  seen  close 
to  the  Mills.  In  this  cemetery  many  of  the  first  Baptists  of 
South  Jersey  lie  buried,  and  here  also  is  the  marked  grave  of 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Cohansey — Deborah  Swinney.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  genealogist  and  historian,  but  few  of  the 
graves  are  marked  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  trace  many  of  these 
early  families.  In  1802  the  church  was  removed  to  Roads- 
town  where  it  is  still  standing,  although  it  has  been  remodeled. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Brooks  was  not  "eminent  for  parts  or  for 
learning,  yet  he  was  a  successful  preacher ;  meek  in  his  car- 
riage ;  of  a  sweet  and  loving  temper  and  always  open  to  con- 
viction, and  made  the  Welsh  ministers  labor  to  instruct  him  in 
the  ways  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly."  Mr.  Brooks  served  as 
the  pastor  of  this  church  until  he  died  in  171 5,  having  won  the 
love  of  both  flocks — the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  and  the  First 
Day  Church — who  were  heartily  united  to  him.  At  his  funeral, 
more  than  a  hundred  of  his  descendants  followed  to  the  grave, 
which  is  most  likely  to  be  in  the  Sheppard's  Mills  burying- 
ground.     His  grave  is  unmarked. 

He  had  married  Hannah  Bowen  in  Swansea  on  November 
10,  1685.  The  year  that  they  settled  in  Bowentown,  Timothy, 
3rd,  was  born,  April  23,  1687.  Seth  was  born  Jan.  19,  1688, 
and  others  were  Zebulon,  Zermiah,  Hannah,  Keziah  and  Pa- 
tience. Kesiah  married  Joshua  Ayres,  a  Seventh-Day  Baptist. 
She  died  in  INIay,  1749.  Hannah  married  a  Smith.  Patience 
married  Caleb  Ayres  and  became  the  mother  of  ten  children. 
We  have  no  record  of  Zermiah  other  than  the  mention  of  her 
in  the  will  of  her  father  in  1716. 
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So  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  no  member  of  the  Brooks 
family  in  West  Jersey  occupied  any  place  of  great  distinction 
during  Colonial  times.  There  is  mention  made  of  the  signature 
of  Timothy  Brooks  to  a  document  asking  to  be  taken  under 
the  King's  Government.  (See  "N.  J.  Archives,"  First  Series, 
Vol.  2,  page  364). 

John,  the  grandson  of  Timothy,  3rd,  was  killed  in  the  Revo- 
lution ;  his  brother,  Oliver,  was  a  private  in  the  same  War,  and 
their  father,  Timothy,  4th,  likewise  served  in  the  Continental 
Army. 

The  history  of  the  family  in  South  Jersey  bearing  the  Brooks 
name  is  that  of  the  three  sons  of  Rev.  Timothy — Timothy,  3rd, 
Seth  and  Zebulon,  and  that  of  Josiah  their  uncle  and  his  de- 
scendants. The  sons  of  Rev.  Timothy  located  on  farms  near 
their  father  north  of  the  Cohansey,  while  Josiah  and  his  chil- 
dren located  south  of  the  Cohansey  in  Fairfield. 

Timothy,  3rd,  was  born  in  1687,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  had 
only  one  son,  who  was  Timothy,  4th.  He  had  sons  John,  Oliver 
and  Jeremiah.  As  was  said,  John  was  killed  in  the  Revolution ; 
Oliver  and  Jeremiah  married  and  both  went  to  Warren  town- 
ship, Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  about  1810.  They  were  quite 
prosperous  and  had  considerable  stock  in  the  original  Western 
Reserve  Bank  that  was  chartered  in  181 1.  Besides  the  three 
sons  of  Timothy,  4th,  there  was  a  daughter,  Phoebe,  born  in 
1760,  who  married  Closes  Harris,  1799.  She  died  in  1822  and 
left  a  son,  Timothy  Brooks  Harris.  Beyond  this  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  the  lineage  of  Timothy  Brooks  the  third. 

Seth  married  Rachel  Cresse  of  Cape  May,  and  lived  for  a 
time  in  Cape  May  county.  He  returned  to  Cohansey  and  built 
a  bridge  over  the  river  at  Bridgeton.  Seth  had  seven  children ; 
daughters,  Dorcas,  Elizabeth,  Hannah  and  Naomi ;  son,  Seth, 
Jr.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  other  two.  Seth,  Jr.,  died 
1792,  his  will  having  been  probated  on  Nov.  19th  of  that  year. 
He  had  three  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Temperance  and  Eleanor, 
and  four  sons,  Seth,  3rd,  John,  Alpheus  and  David. 

Seth,  3rd,  had  sons  Thomas  and  Enoch,  and  perhaps  other 
children. 
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John  seems  to  have  left  no  sons.  He  died  1799  and  left  dau., 
Rachel. 

Alpheus  had  at  least  two  children — James,  born  1774,  and 
Samuel. 

David  was  possibly  the  father  of  Hannah  and  Mary,  both  of 
whom  married  men  from  Cape  May  county,  and  Ira,  Sr. 

Zebulon,  after  his  marriage  to  Mary,  moved  ba  Deerfield 
township  where  his  descendants  are  to-day  in  large  numbers. 
He  died  in  1784.    His  children  were: 

Reuben,  Sr.  He  died  in  1835.  Children:  Reuben,  Jr.,  Re- 
becca and  Phoebe. 

David  had  son,  David,  and  possibly  other  children.  This 
family  live  around  Bridgeton  today. 

Zebulon,  who  died  in  1819  at  Deerfield,  had  children,  Mary, 
Hannah  and  Uriah. 

Josiah,  half-brother  of  Rev.  Timothy,  with  his  wife  Lucy, 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairfield.  He  had  sons:  (i).  Henry 
of  Deerfield  who  died  in  1750,  leaving  four  children,  Henry, 
Jr.,  Mehitabel,  Lydia  and  Joel.  (2).  Josiah,  Jr.,  who  died  intes- 
tate 1749,  and  whose  descendants  are  unknown  to  me.  (3). 
Isaac.  (I  can  not  verify  that  Isaac  is  a  son  of  Josiah,  but  since 
he  served  as  a  constable  on  the  South  side  of  the  Cohansey  in 
1707  and  1720,  and  as  there  were  no  other  members  of  a 
Brooks  family  in  that  section  other  than  the  family  of  Josiah,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  a  son.) 

The  family  of  Henry,  son  of  Josiah,  is  known  to  me  and  has 
been  fairly  well  traced  down  to  the  present  day  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  children  of  Joel,  the  grandson  of  Josiah.  I  am 
anxious  to  get  information  on  the  line  and  then  the  male  line 
of  Josiah  will  be  complete. 

The  descendants  of  Seth,  3rd,  are : 

I.  Thomas  Brooks,  b.  Sept.  24,  1762;  d.  Sept.  16,  1829;  m., 
Nov.  9,  1789,  Abigal  Connor.  Buried  at  Cohansey  Baptist 
Church,  Roadstown,  N.  J.    Children  : 

I.  Sheppard,  b.  Jan.  4,  1791  ;  d.  i860;  m.,  Jan.  8,  1813,  Han- 
nah Keen.     Children:    (i)   Sheppard,  Jr. ;  unmarried ;  died  in 

Oklahoma.    (2)   Naomi ;  m. Sayre,  and  had  Harry,  who 

d.  young,  and  Mary,  who  m. Stephens,  living  in  Bridge- 
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ton,  N.  J.     (3)   Charlotte,  who  m.  French.    Also  Ed- 
ward, William  and  a  dau. 

2.  Abraham,  lived  one  day. 

3.  Hannah,  1794-1795. 

4.  Sarah,  1796- 

5.  Elizabeth,  1798-1887  (never  married). 

6.  Lydia,  1800-1814. 

7.  Rachel,  Oct.  16,  1802-1848,  wife  of  David  Husted. 

8.  Hannah,  1804-1874,  wife  of  Henry  Husted. 

9.  Mary,  1806-1878,  wife  of  David  Husted,  her  brother-in- 
law,  whom  she  married,  1850. 

10.  Henry  W.,  b.  June  2,  1810;  d.  Feb.  18,  1862;  m.,  Feb. 
14,  1835,  Rachel  Gillman.  Buried  at  Roadstown.  (Rachel 
Gillman  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Rachel  Sayre  Gill- 
man,  and  granddaughter  of  James  Sayre,  Jr.,  who  was  wounded 
at  Hancock's  Bridge  during  the  engagement  with  the  British 
there.)  Children:  (i)  Thomas,  whose  ch.  were:  William; 
Benjamin;  Alice,  of  Cedarville,  N.  J.,  who  m.  Morgan  Husted; 
Ray,  living  in  Florida;  Almerine.  (2)  Harriet,  of  Cedarville, 
who  m.  Jacob  Mulford  and  has  son,  J.  Oscar.  (3)  William  Gill- 
man. (4)  Abigail,  who  d.  1922.  (5)  David  Gillman.  (6)  Sa- 
rah, who  d.  in  Denver,  Colo.  (7)  Ellen,  of  Cape  May  Ct. 
House ;  m.  Daniel  Joyce,  and  has  ch.  Linda,  Viola,  Marion. 
(8)  Lavinia,  of  Denver,  who  m.  Charles  Youker  and  has  ch. 
Norman,  Elizabeth,  Helen.  (9)  Leticia,  who  m.  Martin  Hed- 
den  and  has  ch.  Paul  and  Bessie. 

William  Gillman  Brooks  (3,  of  preceding  paragraph),  was 
b.  May  i,  1839;  d.  Oct.  15,  1916,  in  Deerfield,  N.  J.;  m.,  Apr. 
20,  1865,  Sarah  Woodruff.  Children :  ( i )  Henry  W.,  b.  Apr.  5, 
1867;  d.  Sept.  2,  1896,  in  Denver,  Colo.  (2)  Fanny,  b.  Feb. 
18,  1871 ;  d.  Sept.  3,  1873.  (3)  Robert  Peacock,  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  b.  Aug.  8,  1887,  in  Greeley,  Colo. ;  m.,  Jan.  i,  1914,  Ethel 
May  Ware  and  has  ch.,  Jeanne  Roberta  and  Harold  W. 

David  Gillman  Brooks  (5,  of  second  preceding  paragraph, 
brother  of  William  G.,  above),  d.  in  Greeley,  Colo.  Children: 
(i)  William,  of  Colorado.  (2)  Bertha,  who  m.  Frank  Kitchell 
and  d.  in  Cahfornia,  and  had  3  ch.  (3)  Etna,  who  m.  Ernest 
Heflebower,  d.  in  California  and  had  4  ch.  (4)  Bloomfield,  of 
Denver. 
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II.  Enoch  Brooks,  who  d.  1824.  It  appears  he  was  m.  three 
times,  but  we  only  know  of  his  having  three  children,  viz. : 
(i)  William.  (2)  Enoch,  Jr.,  who  became  a  sea  captain  and 
had  five  ch.  (3)  Susan,  who  m.  David  Lummis.  (4)  Jane, 
who  m.  Almarine  Woodruff.  Enoch  is  probably  buried  in 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  in  an  unmarked  grave. 

»9*  «3*  J^  J^ 

THE     CONDICT     REVOLUTIONARY     RECORD 
ABSTRACTS  (1837) 

[Continued  from  Vol.  VIII,  Page  313] 

Record  of  John  Baird 

Isaac  Bedell:  Knew  John  Baird  well;  was  with  him  in  1777, 
August,  at  Elizabethtown,  driving  team  to  carry  baggage  for 
Capt.  McCoy;  in  1778  was  out  one  month  with  him  under 
Major  Frelinghuysen ;  in  1781  he  did  guard  duty  under  Capt. 
Israel  Ward.  Often  saw  him  carting  hay  and  provisions  for 
the  army  in  the  Winter.  Has  heard  him  and  others  say  Baird 
was  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth. 

Mary  Baird,  widozv  :  Marriage  was  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  at 
Basking  Ridge,  June,  1783. 

Record  of  Phinehas  Farrand 

Was  a  smith  for  Faesch's  Ironworks ;  was  married  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Green  before  the  War  and  had  2  children  by  1776;  widow, 
Jemima,  was  dau.  of  Joseph  Kitchell  of  Hanover,  Morris  Co. ; 
said  to  have  served  throughout  the  war. 

Conrad  Esler:  Was  neighbor  to  him  at  Pequannock  some  13 
years  before  and  after  the  War;  was  a  blacksmith  and  Lieu- 
tenant in  Monmouth  Battle;  was  in  Miner's  Co.  at  Elizabeth- 
town.  Knew  him  at  Hackensack  2  months,  under  Major  Goet- 
schius  at  Second  River,  and  elsewhere. 

John  Esler:  Farrand  was  a  Lieut,  when  the  War  began  in 
1776;  served  under  him;  was  my  Lieut,  in  Quibbletown  under 
Winds.  Farrand  served  at  Elizabeth  under  Miner,  and  at 
Long  Island  Battle,  and  in  New  York  City;  remembers  him  at 
Rahway,  Woodbridge,  Spanktown,  Piscataway  and  Hacken- 
sack, etc, 
4 
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Record  of  Benjamin  Thompson 

Melliccnt  Thompson,  widow.  Married  by  Rev.  Richards,  of 
Rahway,  in  1779  or  '80;  thinks  3  years  before  second  child, 
William,  was  born,  which  was  Jan.  14,  1782.  Husband  out  as 
Orderly  Sergeant.  Her  father  was  James  Burnet,  of  Bottle 
Hill.  Remembers  husband  going  to  meet  the  enemy  at  Con- 
necticut Farms  and  Springfield,  when  burnt ;  heard  him  tell  of 
service  at  Hackensack,  Elizabethtown,  Newark,  Rahway,  etc., 
and  mentioning  Major  Miller,  Capt.  Fish,  Israel  Lum,  Capt. 
Benj.  Carter,  S.  Day,  Ward,  Col.  Seeley,  Gen.  Winds,  Gen. 
Heard.  He  was  out  fortifying  New  York  when  British  landed 
there  from  Boston ;  also  in  mud  rounds. 

Luke  Miller:  Married  Benjamin's  sister.  Benjamin  was 
born  in  Elizabethtown ;  moved  with  his  father  to  Bottle  Hill  in 
1770  or  ''/2;  was  in  First  Jersey  militia.  My  brother  John  and 
he  went  in  same  Company  in  March,  1776,  with  Capt.  Stephen 
Munson;  John  Doughty  was  Adjutant.  Again  in  Summer 
after  enemy  landed  on  Long  Island  he  was  marched  under 
Capt.  T.  Day  and  stationed  at  Bergen ;  John  Miller  was  with 
him.  Third  Tour  was  at  Elizabethtown  Point  under  Col.  Ford ; 
think  Capt.  Ob.  Kitchell  commanded.  Fourth  Tour,  October, 
at  the  Point  till  Washington  retreated ;  followed  him  to  New 
Brunswick,  returned  by  Pluckemin,  Vealtown,  returned  to  Col. 
Ford's  house  in  Morris,  thence  to  Chatham,  where  discharged. 
In  Winter  (i776-'77)  three  months'  men  were  enlisted.  See- 
ley raised  a  Company.  I  enlisted  and  Thompson  and  Cornelius 
Osborn  enlisted  as  drivers  of  artillery,  serving  under  Major 
Lindsley,  Col.  Spencer  and  Col.  ]\Iaxwell ;  Hays  was  Adjutant. 
Were  stationed  at  Chatham  and  Springfield  Farms ;  thence  to 
Westfield,  where  discharged.  60  Hessians  were  taken  at  the 
Farms.  At  Westfield  Gen.  Maxwell  was  present  and  urged 
the  men  to  stay  another  fortnight.  In  September  previous  to 
Burgoyne's  surrender  we  were  ordered  to  march  northward 
under  Capt.  (afterward  Major)  Daniel  Brown.  Hiram  Smith 
being  Ensign.  ^Marched  through  Succasunny  and  Goshen  to 
New  Windsor;  ^^'inds  was  General:  returned  in  a  month; 
marched  to  Elizabethtown  and  next  dav  ordered  to  rendezvous 
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at  Watchung  Plains,  above  Morris.     [Rest  not  very  intelligible 
as  to  locations]. 

JoJin  Johnson  and  Luke  Miller:  Corroborate  [Service 
proved  was  19  months]. 

Record  of  Israel  Aber 

Phehe  Aber,  widow.  Formerly  Phebe  Furman.  Israel  was 
a  militiaman  in  Losey's  Co. ;  he  died  August,  1811,  at  Warwick, 
N.  Y.    They  were  married  by  Rev.  J.  Joline,  March,  1782. 

R.  Young:  Remembers  Aber  at  Springfield  Battle  in  1776;  at 
Elizabethtown  Summer,  1777;  at  Pompton  and  New  Bridge  in 
Fall,  1777;  at  Morristown  when  Iliff  and  Mee  were  hanged; 
in  1778  at  Elizabethtown  in  Spring;  at  Red  Bank,  Monmouth, 
Succasunny  in  Aug.,  1779;  at  Connecticut  Farms,  Minisink 
and  Acquackanonk  in  1780,  etc.  At  Monmouth  was  with  Aber 
and  formed  a  reserve  with  1,500  militia,  stationed  on  a  hill  near 
battlefield.  Losey  was  Captain.  In  1782,  April  and  May,  Aber 
was  Sergeant ;  always  served  as  such  under  Losey. 

H.  Clarke :  Knew  Aber  at  Blazing  Star  opposite  Staten  Isl- 
and in  June,  1776,  in  Losey's  Company,  Munson  being  Colonel. 

[23  month's  service  as  Sergeant  proved  in  all]. 

Record  of  Samuel  Elston 

Charity  Elston,  widow :  Name,  Quimby  before  marriage ; 
now  over  80.  Lived  near  New  Providence,  where  Jacob  Pot- 
ter lives ;  now  lives  3^^  miles  from  Vealtown  at  John  Mas- 
ter's. Samuel  was  private  in  Capt.  Potter's  Co.,  and  served  by 
enlistment  one  year  in  Northern  Campaign.  Before  War  began 
he  moved  from  Rahway  to  Turkey  with  his  family — then  of  2 
or  3  children.  Was  a  shoemaker  and  weaver  by  trade ;  had 
red  hair  and  wore  a  long  tail  of  it  hanging  down  his  shoulders, 
from  which  they  called  him  "Carrot."  After  War  he  moved 
to  Somerset,  near  Vealtown,  where  he  died. 

Record  of  Alexander  Doran 

Alexander  Doran :  In  year's  service  under  Dayton  in  Read- 
ing's Co.,  after  which  served  in  militia  till  Spring  of  1781,  when 
his  father  moved  to  Virginia.  First  Tour  was  at  Elizabeth- 
town  in  May,  under  Capt.  R.  Young  and  Col.  Seely,  a  month  on 
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guard  duty.    Second  Tour  in  Fall  to  New  Windsor ;  saw  Brit- 
ish sail  down  and  fire  on  camp  at  Esopus. 

Record  of  Benjamin  Burt 

Was  in  Capt.  Patten's  Co.,  Wright  Lieutenant,  New  York 
Line.  He  was  blacksmith  and  carpenter.  He  fell  sick  of  con- 
sumption at  West  Point  and  Isaac  Halsey  was  substhuted.  His 
name  was  struck  off  one  year  before  the  War  closed.  Gen. 
Knox  signed  his  discharge.    Pension  desired  for  widow. 

Record  of  Capt.  Jonas  Ward 

Capt.  Jeremiah  Howell :  Knew  Ward  well,  being  neighbors. 
Ward  lived  near  Troy  in  1776,  was  married  and  then  a  Capt. 
of  militia.  His  wife  was  a  Smith.  He  kept  tavern  many  years 
in  Parsippany  until  he  removed,  30  or  40  years  since,  to  the 
Lake  country.  Howell  went  with  Ward  as  his  Captain  in  Nov., 
1776,  to  Newark,  when  he  (Howell)  joined  his  own  Co.  under 
Capt.  Halsey,  when  Washington  was  retreating.  Both  Halsey's 
and  Ward's  Company  moved  to  Elizabethtown,  Brunswick, 
Morristown,  Springfield,  Connecticut  Farms.  Col.  Ford  our 
Commander  all  the  time.  We  lay  all  Winter  along  the  lines 
near  Brunswick.  In  Jan.,  1777,  Ward  received  authority  to 
raise  a  Company  by  enlistment  for  3  years.  State  troops,  and  he 
recruited  a  Co.  during  the  Winter,  and,  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
began  to  move  in  the  Spring,  Capt.  Ward,  under  Col.  Ogden,  or 
Spencer,  joined  the  army  and  was  at  Brandy  wine  Battle.  He 
continued  a  year  or  more  in  that  service,  resigned  and  returned 
home  in  spring  of  1778.  Capt.  Hinnan  took  Ward's  place  as 
Capt.  of  Ward's  Militia  Company  at  home,  but,  on  W^ard's  re- 
turn, Hinnan  resigned  and  Ward  was  reelected  Captain. 

Robert  Young  and  James  Kitchcll:  Corroborated  places 
where  Capt.  Ward  was,  adding  Ouibbletown,  Vermeule's, 
Hackensack,  Aquackanonk,  etc.  [Testimony  of  others  often 
mentions  Capt.  Jonas  Ward]. 

Record  of  William  Willis 

His  widow,  living,  was  Phebe  Willis,  formerly  Wilson. 
James  KitcJiell :   Knew  Willis  well ;  lived  within  3  or  4  miles 
of  him ;  he  was  in  Job  Allen's  Co. ;  both  were  at  Elizabethtown 
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a  month.  Willis  was  at  Haverstraw,  Springfield  and  Connecti- 
cut Farms  in  1780;  also  at  first  Battle  of  Springfield  in  1776; 
also  at  Pollifly,  Hackensack,  Newark,  etc.  At  Haverstraw,  un- 
der Winds  and  Ford,  there  was  a  skirmish,  when  Willis  got  a 
knapsack  from  the  enemy,  which  his  comrades  always  called 
the  "Haverstraw  sack."  He  was  in  mud  rounds  and  at  Ver- 
meule's  3  months. 

[Under  "William  Willis"  elsewhere  in  the  Condict  records, 
the  widov/  is  spoken  of  as  Sarah,  daughter  of  Timothy  Bedford 
near  Springfield;  she  was  75  years  old  [1837];  was  married 
during  war.  He  died  Dec.  19,  1835,  aged  81  years.  Appar- 
ently not  the  same  William  Willis  as  above.  Their  children, 
born  before  War  ended  given  as  Abram,  Samuel,  Joseph  and 
Henry.  Only  record  given  is  that  he  was  in  Springfield  Bat- 
tle, where  he  had  a  shot  hole  through  his  hat  and  returned  black 
with  smoke  of  battle ;  also  in  Monmouth  Battle ;  also  at  Battle 
of  East  Chester,  where  he  had  a  flesh  wound  in  the  thigh]. 

Record  of  Phinehas  Chidister 

Henry  Clarke :  Recollects  him  at  Vermeule's  in  W^inter  of 
1777,  I  month  at  least.  Daniel  Cook  was  Captain,  John  Carnes 
Lieutenant.  Cook  having  been  wounded  in  shoulder  and  gone 
home,  Lieut.  Carnes  had  command  of  the  Company. 

John  Johnson :  Remembers  Chidister  under  Capt.  Cook  at 
Springfield,  Chatham,  Vermeule's,  Hackensack  and  Aquack- 
anonk. 

(His  widow,  Rebecca,  afterward  married  a  Pitney). 

Record  of  Capt.  Artemas  Day 
Robert  Young :  Well  acquainted  with  Day  who  was  Captain 
in  beginning  of  War;  lived,  first,  at  Succasunny  Plains,  then 
moved  to  Mendham ;  was  often  out  with  him  on  militia  duty ; 
at  Elizabethtown,  Blazing  Star  ferry,  Rahway,  Vermeule's, 
Bonhamtown,  Woodbridge,  along  lines  near  Staten  Island, 
Newark,  Aquackanonk,  Hackensack,  when  Pollyfly  fort  was 
stormed,  Springfield,  Connecticut  Farms,  Minisink,  Chatham, 
at  Morristown  jail  guarding  prisoners,  etc. ;  knew  him  till 
death.     Was  married  before  the  War. 

John  Johnson:  Corroborates;  after  Day's  death  widow  re- 
moved to  Redstone. 
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Ephraim  Games :  Day  served  as  Captain  throughout  the 
Revolution;  was  a  man  of  influence  and  respectability;  saw 
him  at  head  of  his  Co.  often ;  was  under  his  command  a  month 
at  Stark's  house,  Elizabethtown.  Col.  Drake  then  commanded 
the  Regiment.  Remember  him  Winter  of  1777  near  Quibble- 
town  under  Winds.  Was  in  his  Co.  at  Aquackanonk  and  had 
fight  with  the  enemy.  Also  at  time  of  Monmouth  Battle,  when 
at  Elizabethtown  under  Winds;  we  marched  to  Spotswood, 
Brunswick  and  back  again. 

Henry  Clark,  I.  Bedell,  Job  Loree  :    Corroborated.     Service 
shown,  20  months.    The  widow  Day  died  Feb.  28,  1839. 
Record  of  Tunis  Felter 

Served  2  years  and  2  months  in  constant  service  in  Rock- 
land and  Dutchess  counties,  Westchester  and  White  Plains,  in 
Capt.  Walker's  and  other  Companies,  and  in  Col.  Cortland's 
Regt.  from  1780  to  end  of  War.  Before  that  was  out  on  mili- 
tia duty  4  or  5  months,  when  he  enlisted,  as  stated,  during  the 
War.  Was  wounded  in  the  arm  near  Westchester.  Was  bom 
in  New  York  State;  since  1819  has  lived  in  Morris  and  Bergen 
counties.  "Case  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  Legislature." 
Record  of  Joseph  Johnson 

Mrs.  Martha  Johnson,  his  zvidow.  He  was  a  wagon  master 
during  the  War.     Served  2  years  in  1777  and  1778. 

Moses  Ely  :  Lives  at  Livingston,  top  of  Ely's  hill ;  was  a 
wagoner  under  Johnson  and  as  such  draws  $96  pension  per 
year. 

Cable  Ward:  Lives  at  Caldwell;  served  in  Johnson's  "bri- 
gade." 

Henry  Vail :  93  years  old.    Belonged  to  same  "corps." 

IVilliani  Ball,  John  Canipficld  and  John  Johnson  :  Recol- 
lect Joseph  Johnson  as  Captain  of  brigade  of  teams  all  the  War, 
carting  corn,  flour  and  military  stores  to  and  from  Trenton, 
Morristown,  New  Windsor,  Newberg,  etc. 

Record  of  Sergeant  James  Ketcham 

Rhoda  Ketcham,  widozv:  He  was  Sergeant;  enlisted  in  5 
months  service;  was  on  Long  Island.  They  lived  at  Parsip- 
pany;  were  married  in  1778  or  '9  by  Esq.  David  Ross;  two 
children  before  War  ended.     (Not  referred  to  again). 
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Record  of  Capt.  Daniel  Cook 
JoJin  Johnson  :    Was  under  his  command  as  Captain  when 
Cook  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  at  Rahway.     Remembers 
him  under  Winds  at  Amboy,  Woodbridge,  Connecticut  Farms, 
etc. 

Job  Lorec:  Will  be  78  Sept.  i8th  next;  knew  Cook;  lived 
within  2  miles  of  him ;  he  was  a  blacksmith ;  he  raised  a  Co.  of 
5  months  men  in  1776  for  defense  of  New  York;  thinks  he  was 
in  Long  Island  Battle,  under  Col.  Maxwell,  Saw  him  as  Cap- 
tain when  Washington  came  from  Long  Island,  crossed  the 
Hudson,  went  through  Elizabethtown  on  retreat,  called  the 
"Mud  round,"  in  fall  of  1776.  Mahlon  and  other  neighbors 
enlisted  in  his  Co.  In  Dec,  1776,  Cook  and  his  Co.  were  at 
Springfield  under  Col.  Ford ;  in  Winter  at  Vermeule's.  He 
(Loree)  was  in  Cook's  Co.  at  Springfield.  Served  under  him 
at  Amboy  Summer  of  1777  one  month,  on  guard  duty.  Next 
Summer,  1778,  also,  at  Elizabethtown.  Started  for  Mon- 
mouth Battle  grounds,  went  near  Spotswood,  returned  by  false 
information  that  bridge  had  been  destroyed.  Cook  was  at  Hack- 
ensack,  Pollifly,  at  Aquackanonk  when  Bell  was  shot ;  on  expe- 
dition to  Staten  Island,  etc. 

[Rebecca  Cook  was  his  widow,  living  in  Yates  county,  N.  Y. 
Other  depositions  showed  20  months,  or  24  months,  service. 
Often  referred  to  by  others]. 

Record  of  Daniel  Horton 

Martha  Horton,  zvidoiv :  Former  name  Terry.  Were  mar- 
ried by  William  Woodhull.  Husband  went  soldiering  a  fort- 
night after  marriage  to  Red  Bank,  Elizabethtown,  Springfield 
Battle,  Connecticut  Farms. 

Record  of  John  Horton 

His  widow,  Mary,  living  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa., 
claimed  pension,  John  Horton  having  been  a  Lieutenant  in 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Terry's  Co.,  Morris  militia. 

Uriah  Horton :  Knew  John's  father,  Caleb  Horton,  living  in 
1776  at  Amboy.  Knows  John  performed  a  month's  duty  at 
or  near  Elizabethtown  in  1776;  thinks  Capt.  Terhune  com- 
manded the  Company.     After  his  removal  to  Chester  he  was 
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out  on  military  service.  John's  wife's  name  was  Mary  Mon- 
taerny;  they  were  married  by  Rev.  Mr.  DelHcker  of  German 
Valley. 

Record  of  Jonathan  P.  Morris 

Wife  was  Margaret  Smith  Ewing,  who  married  Jonathan  P. 
Morris  Mar.  i,  1784,  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  He  was  Lieuten- 
ant of  Artillery  in  the  Northern  Campaign  against  Canada, 
i775-'6,  accompanying  his  father,  Capt.  Joseph  Morris,  of 
Winds'  Regiment;  afterwards  a  Surgeon's  mate  in  some  Con- 
tinental Regiments.  Wife  thought  he  served  five  full  years. 
Died  "some  25  years  since  in  Somerset  Co. ;  widow  remained 
unmarried."     [Not  referred  to  later]. 

Record  of  John  McCarter 

Was  volunteer  in  a  rifle  corps  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Craighead,  in  i776-'7;  then  in  Gamble's  office 
as  Commissary  Clerk  to  Aug.  20,  1779;  then  Commissioner  of 
Hides  under  Col.  Mehelm  of  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  i, 
1780,  to  April,  1781 ;  next  Assistant  Commissary  of  Issues  un- 
der Col.  Charles  Stewart,  May,  1782,  to  end  of  War.  Was  at 
Trenton  Battle,  Brandywine,  etc. 

Jonathan  Moyan :  Knew  ]\IcCarter  in  the  War  in  last  two 
or  three  years  in  Commissary  business  at  Pompton,  New  Wind- 
sor and  West  Point. 

Record  of  Capt.  Samuel  C.  Seely 

His  widow,  Patience  (formerly  Morrel)  was  living  in  Brook- 
lyn, Aug.  24,  1838.  A  son-in-law  was  Isaac  C.  Burrell  of 
Sandyston,  Sussex  Co.  Capt.  Seely  was  pensioned  as  Lieut, 
under  law  of  1818.  He  was  married  by  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Elmer  of 
New  Providence. 

Jonathan  Moyan :  Knew  Capt.  Seely  as  Lieutenant,  living 
at  Chatham ;  saw  him  march  in  uniform,  with  sword  and  epau- 
lets at  head  of  his  Company  at  Pompton,  Aquackanonk,  etc. 
[Referred  to  in  various  other  records]. 

Record  of  John  Wortman 

Widow  was  Charity  Messier,  who  married  him  Oct.  2,  1785; 
minister,  Mr.  Joline  of  Mendham. 
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William  Todd:  Wortman  enlisted  in  Oct.,  1779,  and  served 
as  team  driver  six  months ;  carted  hard  soap,  salt,  rum,  flour, 
feed,  sugar,  boxes,  shoes,  clothing;  received  them  at  Lamber- 
ton,  near  Trenton,  and  delivered  them  wherever  the  army  was, 
Morristown,  New  Windsor,  Tappan,  Pompton,  West  Point. 
Was  once  sick  a  short  time  and  engaged  Amos  Wilmarth  to 
drive  team. 

Record  of  John  Crane 

Widow  Cummings,  formerly  widow  of  John  Crane,  stated 
he  received  a  commission  just  before  War  began  under  Capt. 
Beach ;  held  the  office  till  he  died,  the  Spring  before  the  War 
ended ;  served  four  years  as  Lieutenant.  Record  shows  he 
was  elected  First  Lieut.,  Capt.  Joseph  Beach's  Co.,  Col.  Cook's 
Regt.,  13th  Infantry,  April,  1777. 

Record  of  John  Norris 

John  Norris:  Served  under  Capt.  J.  Lindsley  in  year's  ser- 
vice from  Nov.,  1775,  to  Nov.,  1776,  as  Artificer. 

Record  of  George  O'Hara 

John  Esler :  Knew  O'Hara  in  Arnold's  Horse  and  often  saw 
him  on  duty  at  Vermeule's  and  Springfield. 

Robert  Young :  O'Hara  and  Samuel  Leonard  were  in  Co.  of 
Lindsley's  Artificers.  Afterwards  O'Hara  was  trooper  under 
Arnold,  and  did  troopers'  service  as  long  as  the  War  lasted. 

Nehemiah  Day :  Saw  O'Hara  on  Cavalry  service  every  year 
of  the  War;  saw  him  on  duty  at  Rahway,  Amboy,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Quibbletown ;  carried  orders, 
dispatches  from  post,  etc. 

Ephraim  Carnes:  Was  trooper  with  O'Hara  in  1779  and  to 
end  of  War;  knew  him  in  troop  in  1776  and  '7. 

Israel  Canfield,  John  Blozvers,  R.  Young,  John  Esler,  Abram 
Condict  and  Isaac  Bedell :  Corroborated,  and,  in  addition,  stat- 
ed he  was  a  Sergeant  in  Arnold's  Troop  and  was  previously  on 
Canada  expedition  12  months.    Widow  was  Elizabeth  O'Hara. 

[To  be  Continued] 
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NECROLOGY  OF  MEMBERS 

Hon.  James  J.  Bergen,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State,  died  suddenly  during  the  night  of  October 
19-20,  1923,  at  his  home  in  Somerville,  N.  J.  While  for  a  few 
days  previously  he  had  not  been  in  quite  his  usual  health,  he 
went  to  bed  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  19th,  after  his  customary 
day's  engagements,  and,  when  he  did  not  appear  at  the  rising 
hour  in  the  morning,  was  found  sleeping  in  the  peace  of  death. 
Justice  Bergen  was  born  in  Somerville  Oct.  i,  1847.  ^^^  par- 
ents were  John  J.  and  Mary  A.  (Park)  Bergen,  the  father  bein.g 
in  the  lumber  trade  in  that  place.  His  grandparents  were  James 
and  Phebe  (Pater son)  Bergen,  who  resided  on  a  farm  at  Royse- 
field  in  the  same  county.  The  paternal  line  of  descent  goes  back 
through  three  earlier  generations,  viz..  Evert,  Hans  Jorise 
and  Joris  Hansen  to  Han  Hansen  Bergen  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
Rapalje,  of  Brooklyn.  Justice  Bergen's  education  was  in  the 
town  school  and  then  Butler's  Seminary  of  Somerville.  Like 
many  others  who  never  went  to  college  but  forged  ahead  to 
the  front  in  a  learned  profession  by  dint  of  severe  labor  and 
close  application,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  this  State  when 
21  years  of  age,  after  which  the  record  of  his  advancement 
runs:  1868-1870,  practiced  in  Plainfield ;  1870-1890,  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Gaston  &  Bergen,  Somerville ;  1871,  made  coun- 
selor; 1876  and  1877,  member  of  the  N.  J.  Assembly;  1877- 
1883,  Prosecutor  of  the  Pleas  of  Somerset  County;  1885-1904 
member  and  much  of  the  time  President  of  the  Somerville 
Board  of  Commissioners;  1891  and  1892  member  of  the  N.  J. 
Assembly  again,  and  part  of  the  time  Speaker ;  1904-1907,  Vice- 
Chancellor ;  1907-1923  (at  time  of  death).  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

But  the  foregoing  dates  only  measure  a  few  of  Justice  Ber- 
gen's activities.  He  served  on  dates,  which  we  cannot  fully 
give,  as  President  of  the  Somerville  Dime  Savings  Bank  and 
as  director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Somerville ;  was  ac- 
tive in  organizing  the  Revolutionary  ^Memorial  Society  (1897) 
and  the  Somerset  County  Historical  Society  (1882),  of  which 
latter  he  was  President  at  time  of  his  death;  was  a  member  of 
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the  Holland  Society  of  New  York,  Solomon's  Lodge  F.  &  A. 
M.,  Keystone  Chapter  No.  25,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Lodge  No. 
82  Knights  of  Pythias,  Raritan  Valley  Country  Club,  Middle- 
sex and  Somerset  County  Bar  Associations,  N.  J.  State  Bar 
Association,  American  Bar  Association,  the  New  Jersey  His- 
torical Society,  etc.  He  married  (first),  in  1881,  Sarah  L., 
daughter  of  Theodore  L.  Young,  of  Trenton,  by  whom  were 
two  children.  After  her  death  he  married  (second)  Helen  A. 
(M,rs.  William  C.  Dickel),  daughter  of  James  S.  Huggins,  of 
New  York  City,  by  whom  were  three  children.  His  widow  and 
the  five  children  survive,  one  son  being  Francis  L.  Bergen,  now 
Assistant  Prosecutor  of  the  Pleas  of  Somerset  County.  The 
character  and  personality  of  Justice  Bergen,  as  so  well  known 
to  his  associates,  are  portrayed  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  on 
Nov.  5th  last,  which  are  appended.  A  portrait  of  the  Justice, 
with  some  fuller  details,  appeared  in  the  November  number  of 
the  "New  Jersey  Law  Journal." 

Resolutions  by  Board  of  Trustees 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society 
records  with  deep  sorrow  the  loss  by  death  of  James  J.  Ber- 
gen, a  member  of  the  Society  since  1898  and  of  the  Board  since 
Oct.  28,  1914. 

Justice  Bergen  was  born  in  Somerset  County  in  1847;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868,  and  lived  a  long  life  of  private 
worth  and  public  usefulness.  In  every  sphere  of  human  activity 
in  which  he  engaged,  his  characteristic  traits  of  energy,  prompt- 
ness and  militant  integrity  were  noticeable.  Distinguished  and 
popular  at  the  bar,  esteemed  and  valuable  as  a  legislator,  ener- 
getic and  efficient  in  local  municipal  afifairs  and  as  county  pros- 
ecutor, he  brought  to  all  these  phases  of  a  citizen's  life  a 
rugged  honesty,  an  untiring  industry,  and  a  fundamental  com- 
mon sense  which  were  an  inspiring  example  to  all  who  knew 
him.  Called  to  the  bench  later  in  life,  as  a  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  he  became  distinguished  for  the  promptness  and 
correctness  of  his  decisions,  and  when  after  three  years'  ser- 
vice as  Vice-Chancellor  he  took  his  seat  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  every  case  argued  or  submitted  before  him 
had  been  decided  and  disposed  of.  In  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Court  of   Errors  and  Appeals,   although   since    191 1   the 
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oldest  member  in  point  of  years,  he  ranked  with  the  youngest 
in  vigor  and  efficiency.  His  decisions  over  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years  form  an  important  and  valuable  part  of  our 
jurisprudence. 

The  qualities  emphasized  above  distinguished  Judge  Bergen 
as  a  member  of  this  Board.  Deeply  interested  in  historical 
matters,  especially  in  those  relating  to  our  State,  a  specialist 
in  those  of  his  own  county  of  Somerset,  he  brought  to  our 
meetings  experience  and  knowledge,  both  as  an  antiquarian 
and  a  practical  executive,  which  greatly  aided  the  Society  in  its 
work. 

He  passed  away  peacefully  in  his  sleep  during  the  night  of 
October  19-20,  1923.  In  his  death  the  Board  has  not  only  lost 
a  valuable  member  and  each  of  the  surviving  members  a  be- 
loved personal  friend,  but  there  passes  from  the  activities  of 
the  State  at  large  and  the  judiciary  in  particular  an  able  and 
just  citizen  and  Judge,  whose  position  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 
We  tender  to  his  family  in  their  bereavement  our  most  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolence. 

Charles  \V.  Parker, 

A.  Van  Doren  Honeyman, 

Wm.  M.  Johnson, 

Committee. 

Miss  Laura  M.  Lindsley,  last  surviving  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Lindsley  and  Henrietta  M.  (Munn)  Lindsley,  died 
April  5,  1923,  at  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  of  Essex  county, 
N.  J.,  aged  about  seventy  years.  She  was  born  in  Orange,  N. 
J.,  and  always  resided  there,  making  her  home  latterly  with  her 
brother,  Stuart  Lindsley,  at  115  Washington  street.  East 
Orange.  She  was  for  a  long  period  President  of  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Orange,  of  which  she  was  an  active  member.  In  many  local 
social  and  charitable  organizations  she  was  a  leading  spirit, 
and  she  was  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Orange  from 
1878.  She  was  Vice-President  of  the  Children's  Aid  and  Pro- 
tective Society  of  the  Oranges,  director  of  the  East  Orange 
Homeopathic  Dispensary  and  greatly  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Community  Chorus.  For  many  years  she  was  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  New  Jersey  His- 
torical Societv. 
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Miss  Mary  McKeen,  former  President  of  the  Woman's 
Branch  of  this  Society,  died  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Sept.  13,  1923. 
Miss  McKeen  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  and  SalHe  J. 
(McCoy)  McKeen  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  was  born  in  1858, 
Her  activities  in  Hterary,  patriotic  and  historical  lines  were 
unusual.  While  we  have  not  exact  dates  yet  she  was, 
at  one  time  or  another,  President  of  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Camden,  the  Boys  Parlor  and  Industrial  School,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Federation  of  Woman's  CKibs,  the  Maternity  Re- 
lief Association  in  the  Great  War  of  I9i4-'i8,  the  Anti-Suf- 
frage Association  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  and  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  for  National  and  International  Relief, 
1916;  Regent  of  Nassau  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  a  founder  of 
the  Camden  Free  Public  Library.  Also  a  trustee  of  the  Old 
Barracks,  Trenton.  Also  chairman  of  committees  of  the  N.  J. 
State  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  for  kindergartens  in  the 
public  schools,  preservation  of  the  Palisades  and  free  public 
libraries.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Contemporary  Club,  Tren- 
ton, Woman's  Club,  Camden,  Woman's  Board  of  Mercer  Hos- 
pital, Trenton,  and  Council  of  Emergency  Aid  of  the  Phila- 
delphia County  Auxiliary  to  the  Red  Cross.  It  was  doubtless 
her  active  life  for  others  which  hastened  her  death.  She  for- 
merly resided  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.  She  became  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  in  1910;  in  May  of  the 
same  year  became  President  of  the  Woman's  Branch,  and 
served  until  May,  1916.  She  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  String,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  A.  Ogden  D&yton, 
of  Moorestown,  N.  J. ;  a  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Henry  McKeen, 
of  Easton,  Pa.,  and  a  number  of  nieces. 

Hon.  Richard  Wayne  Parker,  the  well-known  former 
Congressman,  died  in  Paris  on  Nov.  28,  1923,  while  visiting 
his  brother,  Robert  W.  Parker.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  the 
late  Cortlandt  Parker,  of  Newark,  famous  as  a  lawyer  and 
citizen  of  that  city,  and  Elizabeth  Wolcott  (Stites)  Parker,  and 
was  born  August  6,  1848,  in  Morristown.  He  attended  the 
Pingry  School  in  Roseville  and  the  Newark  Academy ;  then 
was  graduated   from   Phillips   Academy,   Andover,   Mass.,   in 
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1864,  from  Princeton  College  in  1867  and  from  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1869.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Parker  & 
Keasbey  in  Newark,  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  in 
June,  1870,  and,  later,  became  a  counselor.  He  practiced  in 
his  father's  office  until  1876,  when  the  law  firm  of  Cortlandt  & 
R.  Wayne  Parker  was  formed,  lasting  until  his  father's  death 
in  1907,  a  period  of  over  30  years.  His  brother,  Cortlandt, 
Jr.,  then  became  his  partner,  and  recently  the  firm  was  Parker, 
Emery  &  Van  Riper.  '  As  a  lawyer  "Wayne"  Parker,  as  he 
was  familiarly  known,  ranked  high,  but  his  greater  reputation 
was  achieved  as  an  honest  politician  in  the  New  Jersey  Assem- 
bly, of  which  he  was  a  member  in  1885  and  1886,  and  as  a 
statesman  of  high  order  of  ability  and  capacity  during  twenty- 
four  years  in  Congress.  He  entered  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1895,  and  continued  there  by  successive  elections  until 
March,  191 1;  later  served  from  1915  to  1919,  and  from  1921 
to  1922.  On  military  and  judiciary  committees  he  was  prom- 
inent and  extremely  useful.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
Newark  "Sunday  Call"  properly  observed :  "Richard  Wayne 
Parker  was  emphatically  an  honorable  man.  Nobody  who 
knew  him  well  could  ever  doubt  that  in  his  work  in  Congress 
he  would  act  conscientiously,  even  lean  backward  in  his  up- 
rightness. He  was  also  inflexible  in  purpose.  Nothing  could 
turn  him  from  following  a  course  which  he  had  determined 
upon.  Add  to  these  two  traits  mental  ability,  a  deep  interest 
in  large  affairs  and  tremendous  energy  and  capacity  for  work 
and  you  have  the  essentials  for  the  making  of  a  useful  public 
official.  ...  A  more  genuine  American  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find."  And  the  Newark  "Evening  News"  said :  "Every 
time  he  returned  to  the  House  after  his  periodic  defeats  his 
record  was  remembered  and  he  was  placed  in  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  for  which  he  was  fitted.  In  his  death  New  Jer- 
sey has  lost  a  citizen  who  was  proud  to  have  given  the  best 
years  of  a  long  life  to  her  service."  Mr.  Parker  married,  in 
1884,  Miss  Eleanor  Kinzie  Gordon  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  daugh- 
ter of  Gen.  William  W.  Gordon  and  Eleanor  L.  (Kinzie) 
Gordon,  and  has  also  left  surviving  three  daughters  and  one 
son,  Cortlandt  Parker  (3rd).     One  daughter  is  Alice,  wife  of 
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Harold  P.  Shurtleff  of  New  York  City;  another,  Eleanor,  wife 
of  Iain  Macpherson,  of  London,  England ;  the  third,  Elizabeth 
W.,  teacher  at  Baltimore,  Md.  The  son  lives  at  home,  having 
been  graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  1920. 

Richard  Wayne  became  a  Life  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  on  May  15,  1873. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  in  1845,  so 
that  for  78  years  members  of  this  one  Parker  family  have 
served  the  State  in  this  Society,  the  present  representative  being 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Parker, 

Charles  Davis  Platt,  of  the  High  School  at  Dover,  N.  J., 
died  at  his  residence  in  Moller  Place  in  that  town  on  Sept.  20, 
1923,  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  after  a  few  days  illness.  He 
was  the  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Ann  Mathilda  (Davis)  Platt,  and 
was  born  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Mar.  18,  1856.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Pingry  School ;  later  attended  Williams  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1877.  For  several  years  he  taught  in  the 
Pingry  School.  In  1884  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Morris 
Academy,  Morristown,  remaining  there  for  16  years;  then 
taught  in  the  Wallingford  (Conn.)  High  School.  In  1903  he 
went  to  Dover,  and  was  Principal  of  the  High  School  there 
until  four  years  ago,  when  he  became  instructor  in  languages. 
He  spent  some  of  his  active  years  in  preparing  a  "History 
of  Dover,"  and  supplemented  it  with  "Dover  Dates."  It  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  Bicentennial  celebration  at 
Dover  was  held  in  1922.  Among  his  other  works  was  a  "Book 
of  Poems,"  "Pocohontas,"  "Ballads  of  New  Jersey  in  the 
Revolution,"  etc.  He  was  much  interested  in  church  labors, 
being  an  elder  of  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  church  for  many 
years.  In  1883  he  married  Miss  Mary  Jane  West  of  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  who  survives  him,  together  with  two  sons,  Rich- 
ard, of  Florham  Park,  and  Norman,  and  three  daughters, 
Eleanor,  Dorothy  and  Katherine.  Mr.  Platt  became  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  April  2,  1923. 

Richard  Henry  Williams,  of  New  York  City,  died  at  his 
residence,  4  West  51st  St.,  in  that  city,  April  29,  1923,  after  an 
illness  of  about  two  weeks.     He  was  a  coal  operator  of  the 
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firm  of  Williams  &  Peters  of  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City. 
He  was  for  a  time  President  of  the  Federal  Remount  Associa- 
tion, and  a  vigorous  supporter  of  horse  breeding  in  the  United 
States;  a  trustee  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company; 
also  a  director  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Society,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  the 
Freeport-Texas  Company,  etc.  He  was  President  of  the 
Racquet  and  Tennis  Club  and  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club ; 
a  member  of  the  Union,  the  Metropolitan  and  the  National 
Golf  Links,  and  of  the  Essex  Fox  Hounds,  the  Brood,  the 
Colony  and  other  clubs ;  also  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  the  Mayflower  Descendants.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
who  was  Miss  Sarah  W.  Peters  and  two  children,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Cecil  Campbell  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Williams,  Jr.  Mr.  Williams 
became  a  Life  Member  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society 
Sept.  II,  1911. 

HISTORICAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

A  250th  Church  Anniversary 

Another  of  the  old  church  congregations  in  this  State,  this 
time  what  is  said  to  be  "the  third  oldest  Episcopal  church  in 
the  United  States,"  St.  Peter's,  of  Perth  Amboy,  held  225th 
anniversary  exercises  during  the  first  week  in  November  last. 
Various  speakers  took  part.  An  historical  address  was  deliver- 
ed by  C.  Rockford  Stetson,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Trinity  church. 
New  York  City.    In  part  he  said : 

"Trinity  Parish,  New  York  City,  observed  the  anniversary 
of  the  granting  of  its  charter  in  1697  in  May,  1922,  and  only 
recently  Christ  church,  Philadelphia,  counted  its  225  years  of 
honorable  and  useful  service  to  that  city  and  community.  This 
is,  then,  the  third  of  these  ancient  parishes  to  call  to  our  minds 
the  fact  that  the  Church  of  Christ  lives  with  an  undying  life, 
for  it  is,  indeed,  the  Body  of  Christ  Himself. 

"Perth  Amboy  in  1695  was  a  small  settlement.  Trinity 
Parish,  New  York,  and  St.  Peter's  Parish,  Perth  Amboy,  were 
founded  about  the  same  time. 
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"Edward  Perthuck  was  sent  to  Perth  Amboy  as  clergyman 
in  1698.  Records  show  that  he  also  conducted  services  in 
Elizabethtown,  Woodbridge  and  Piscataway.  Mr.  Perthuck 
encountered  many  difficulties  and  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don that  the  country  was  a  'heathenish  part  of  the  world.' 

"In  1702  the  newly  organized  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  sent  out  George  Keith,  a  Quaker,  to  preach. 
Religious  controversies  were  acute  and  more  bitter  than  they 
are  today.  The  prejudice  against  our  church  was  strong.  No 
prayers  were  read  out  of  a  book  at  any  time.  In  171 3  a  church 
was  built  to  house  St.  Peter's  congregation.  This  was  the  first 
St.  Peter's  church,  for  the  building  used  up  to  that  time  was 
an  abandoned  courthouse.  In  1722  Rev.  William  Skinner  be- 
came rector.  In  1763  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  McKean  was  called  to 
the  rectorship.  At  this  time  there  was  a  society  of  refinement 
and  culture.  The  Governor's  house  was  here  and  Governor 
William  Franklin  and  Lady  Franklin  lived  here. 

"The  church  still  labored  continually  under  disadvantages. 
No  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  could  be  ordained  without 
taking  a  long  and  expensive  trip  to  England.  Appeals  were 
made  to  send  a  bishop  and  Dr.  McKean  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  movement. 

"In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution  Rev. 
John  Preston  was  rector.  He  was  an  ardent  Tory,  loyal  to  his 
King.  This  town  was  in  the  path  of  the  contending  armies, 
occupied  for  a  time  by  the  British  and  then  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary armies.  Thousands  of  soldiers  were  crowded  at  the 
time  into  Perth  Amboy.  Mr.  Preston  writes  of  the  condition 
in  which  he  found  the  parsonage  in  July,  1777,  that  *it  was  so 
demolished  that  it  was  uninhabitable.'  In  1782  Dr.  Abraham 
Beach  resumed  services  in  what  was  left  of  St.  Peter's.  In 
1788  the  first  ordination  ever  held  in  New  Jersey  took  place  in 
this  church  when  Bishop  Provoost,  just  returned  from  Eng- 
land, ordained  George  E.  Spieren,  who  became  rector  of  St. 
Peter's." 

In  the  foregoing  some  officiating  rectors  are  omitted,  to  be 
found,  however,  in  Whitehead's  "Early  Hist,  of  Perth  Amboy" 
and  elsewhere. 
5 
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Among  others  who  took  part  in  the  interesting  exercises  was 
Bishop  Edwin  S.  Lines,  of  Newark,  Governor  Silzer,  Bishop 
Paul  Matthews,  etc. 

Oldest  Existing  Methodist  Building  in  New  Jersey 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  existing  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  building  in  New  Jersey  is  the  "Adams  Meeting- 
House,"  or,  as  often  called,  "The  Old  Stone  Church,"  or  "The 
Oak  Grove  Church,"  which  stands  on  a  knoll  a  mile  or  more 
north  of  Raccoon  Creek  and  about  half-way  between  Swedes- 
boro  and  Bridgeport,  and  is  surrounded  by  enormous  white 
oak  and  hickory  trees,  which  are  a  part  of  the  forest  primeval. 
It  was  built  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  on  an  acre  of 
ground.  An  anniversary  of  this  church  was  celebrated  on 
Sunday,  June  17th  last,  when  over  three  hundred  persons  from 
near  and  far  attended.  The  exercises  were  presided  over  by 
Rev.  U.  G.  Hagaman,  of  Swedesboro,  and  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Charles  I.  Fitzgeorge.  of  Collingswood.  An 
unusually  fine  poem  was  written  and  recited  by  Mr.  James  L. 
Pennypacker,  closing  as  follows : 

"Until  today  from  many  a  distant  place 

With  joy  we  come, 
Thrilled  with  memories  of  those  early  days, 
As  children  to  their  home. 

"And  in  the  spirit  of  those  pioneers 

Re-dedicate 
This  church  to  inspiration  for  the  years 
And  to  a  kindly  fate." 

The  Aztec  Calendar 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  now  that  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  interest  governments  to  correct  our  calendar  years  so  as  to 
make  them  more  nearly  agree  with  the  world's  revolution 
around  the  sun,  that  the  Aztecs  had  a  system  which  improves 
upon,  and  which  actually  antedated,  the  present  Gregorian 
system.     Says  a  scholar  who  has  studied  the  subject  closely: 

"The  astronomers  of  Naoha,  which  nation  occupied  the 
territory  around  the  confluence  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado 
rivers,  met  in  the  city  of  Huehuetlalapallan  in  the  year  ce  acatl 
(247  B.  C),  and.  after  due  deliberation,  made  a  correction  to 
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their  system  of  computing  time  by  adding  one  day  to  each 
fourth  year,  their  year  previous  to  that  time  having  consisted 
of  365  days.  This  correction  was  made  201  years  before 
Julius  Caesar  made  the  same  correction.  It  is  still  more  in- 
teresting to  know  that  the  Aztec  priests,  descendants  of  the 
Naohans,  met  in  Tenochititlan  (now  known  as  Mexico  City) 
in  the  year  matlactlioine  tecpatl  (1454  A.  D.)  and  made  a  fur- 
ther correction  by  decreeing  that  henceforth  the  leap-year 
should  be  omitted  once  in  each  130  years,  thereby  antedating 
Pope  Gregory's  similar  correction  by  128  years.  The  Aztec 
correction  produces  a  calendar  with  a  smaller  error  than  the 
Gregorian  system  which  we  now  use.  Under  the  Aztec  system 
a  day  is  gained  in  8,547  years,  while  under  the  Gregorian  sys- 
tem a  day  is  gained  in  3,193  years." 

But  even  with  a  day  gained  in  3,193  years,  it  will  not  greatl}'' 
effect  the  dates  of  past  or  present  historical  events  in  New  Jer- 
sey, nor  hasten  or  lessen  the  often  repeated  efforts  of  the 
Anneke  Jans  heirs  to  take  possession  of  Trinity  church  prop- 
erty in  New  York  City. 

Oldest  American  Court  Records 

If  there  is  no  mistake  about  it,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  there 
could  not  be,  the  oldest  continuous  Court  records  are  not  in 
New  England,  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  but  at  the  quite  un- 
heard-of town  of  Eastville,  Northampton  county,  Virginia. 
Says  a  Mr.  Dunton  J.  Fatherly  of  that  place : 

"The  oldest  continuous  court  records  in  America  are  lo- 
cated at  Eastville,  Northampton  County,  Va.,  beginning  in 
1632  and  running  to  the  present  without  a  break.  While  I 
cannot  aver  that  the  oldest  will  is  recorded  here,  I  can  present 
the  nuncupative  will  of  William  Batts,  dated  July  18,  1632,  and 
recorded  on  Jan.  13,  1633,  ^'^  Order  Book  i,  at  page  10;  also 
the  written  will  of  Robert  Edmunds,  dated  Dec.  27,  1633,  and 
recorded  Nov.  16,  1635,  in  Order  Book  i  at  page  40." 

As  is  well  known  the  old  Court  Minutes  of  New  York 
(New Amsterdam)  begins  Feb.  6,  1653.  Those  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey  begin  in  1704.  In  Gloucester  county 
Court  minutes  are  intact  from  May  28,  1686;  in  Essex  county 
from  1709;  in  Bergen  county  only  from  1756. 
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The  Creation  of  Amwell  Township 

In  Liber  AAA,  page  87,  of  Commissions  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Trenton,  is  to  be  found  the  following  re- 
corded patent  of  Amwell  township,  Hunterdon  county,  printed 
below  just  as  appears  on  a  copy  sent  to  us  : 

"ANNE:  By  the  grace  of  God  of  England  Scotland  France 
and  Ireland  Queen  defender  of  the  faith  etc.  To  all  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come  or  may  concern.  Greeting.  Know 
ye  that  we  of  our  speshall  grace  our  certain  knowledge  and 
mere  motion  have  granted  and  by  these  presents  doe  grant  for 
us  our  heirs  and  successors  to  the  men  and  inhabitants,  and 
their  successors  inhabiting  above  the  uppermost  bounds  of  that 
Tract  of  Land  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  thirty 
thousand  ackers  in  the  county  of  Burlington  in  the  Western 
Division  of  our  province  of  New  Jersey  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Dellawar  River  beginning  at  the  line  of  the  land  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  thirty  thousand  ackers  and  thence 
running  as  high  as  the  upper  end  of  Nauanissing  from  thence 
with  a  north  east  course  to  the  line  of  partition  between  the 
eastern  and  Western  Divisions  of  the  province  aforesaid.  Soe 
along  the  partition  line  to  the  line  of  the  thirty  thousand  ackers 
Thence  running  along  the  line  of  the  thirty  thousand  ackers 
to  the  River  Dellawar  where  first  Began  To  be  and  remain  a 
perpetual  township  or  community  in  word  and  deed  to  be  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Township  of  Amwell  and  we 
further  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  township  aforesaid  and 
their  successors  to  chuse  annually  a  constable  overseer  of  the 
poor  and  overseer  of  the  highways  for  the  Township  afore- 
said and  to  enjoy  all  the  priviledges  Rights  Liberties  and  Im- 
munities that  any  other  Township  in  our  said  province  does  or 
may  of  Right  enjoy  and  the  said  Inhabitants  are  hereby  con- 
stituted and  appointed  a  township  by  the  name  aforesaid  To 
have  and  enjoy  the  priviledges  aforesaid  to  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors forever.  In  Testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  these 
our  letters  to  be  made  pattent.  Witness  our  Right  Trusty  and 
Right  Wellbeloved  Cousin  Edward  Viscount  of  Cornbury  our 
Captain  General  and  Governor  in  chief  in  and  over  our  prov- 
ince of  New  Jersey  New  York  and  all  the  Territories  and 
Tracts  of  land  depending  thereon  in  America  and  Vice  Ad- 
miral of  the  same  on  this  eighth  day  of  June  in  the  Seventh 
year  of  our  Reigne  Annoq  Dom.  1708." 

We  rather  think  the  vague  description  included  present  East 
and  West  Amwell,  Raritan  and  Delaware  townships,  but  per- 
haps more.     In  Snell's  "Hist,  of  Hunterdon  and  Somerset," 
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(p.  298)  it  is  stated  that  the  territory  embraced  by  the  town- 
ships above  named  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  1703. 
Earlier  than  that,  however,  mention  is  made  of  extensive 
lands  in  West  Amwell  township  belonging  to  Benjamin  Field 
(in  1700)  and  George  Hutchinson  (1695).  (See  Ibid,  p.  343). 
Particulars  of  the  Indian  purchase  of  1703  and  of  other  early 
land  owners  appear  in  Dr.  Mott's  "First  Century  of  Hunter- 
don Co.,"  pp.  6  et  seq.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  there 
were  a  few,  but  only  a  few  settlers  in  the  "township  of  Am- 
well," when  Queen  Anne's  patent  erected  the  township. 

Abandonment  and  Sale  of  Ancient  Cemeteries 

In  our  October  number  we  referred  to  the  proposition  to 
abandon  the  old  Ponds  church  building  in  Passaic  county.  A 
still  worse  proposition  is  that  made  in  Brooklyn  to  take  over 
and  destroy  the  church  building  and  cemetery  known  as  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church  of  Flatlands.  The  city  thought 
the  property  would  make  a  good  park !  The  protest  raised 
against  this  proposition  by  church,  civic  and  taxpayers'  organ- 
izations was  so  great  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  project  will 
fail.  The  Flatlands  congregation  was  organized  in  1654,  six 
years  before  the  first  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  New  Jersey, 
at  Bergen,  and  over  thirty  years  before  the  earliest  Episcopal 
church  established  in  Perth  Amboy.  The  present  Flatlands 
church  building  is  just  75  years  old,  but  occupies  the  earlier 
site;  the  cemetery  is  about  200  years  old.  How  much  more 
in  keeping  with  the  true  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  tombs 
of  our  forefathers  is  the  fine  example  set  by  Mr.  George 
M.  Lamonte,  of  Bound  Brook,  this  State,  who,  when  it 
was  recently  proposed  to  turn  out  the  burials  in  the  old 
Presbyterian  church  graveyard  there,  removing  the  remains  to 
another  cemetery,  purchased  the  same  in  order  that  it  might  be 
preserved !  New  Brunswick  recently  went  through  the  ex- 
perience of  removals  (in  1921),  the  graves  numbering  519 
and  the  oldest  stone  dated  in  1744,  but  we  doubt  if  any  fair 
proportion  of  the  living  descendants  approved  of  it.  Unless 
there  are  the  most  extraordinary  reasons — not  at  all  financial — 
age-old  burial-places  should  be  maintained  in  decent  order  and 
reverently  preserved. 
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The  Old  Crosswicks  Baptist  Church 

Referring  to  old  churches,  and  especially  to  old  church 
buildings,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  Crosswicks  Bap- 
tist church  building,  still  standing  in  the  vicinity  of  Imlays- 
town,  Monmouth  county,  is  i86  years  old.  It  is  generally 
known  in  that  region  as  the  "Yellow  ^Meeting  House,"  and  was 
the  successor  of  one,  supposedly  built  on  the  same  site,  in  1720. 
This  old  church,  as  one  writes,  "stands  in  a  beautiful  grove 
of  trees,  the  quiet  churchyard  nearby  where  the  old  founders, 
their  children  and  their  children's  children  are  resting.  It  is 
in  an  isolated  location,  ho  house  being  in  sight.  Occasionally 
some  motoring  party,  having  a  thought  for  things  of  old,  turns 
oflF  the  busy  highway  into  a  narrow  dirt  road  which  winds 
off  through  the  woods,  at  length  arriving  at  the  ancient  place 
of  worship  and  finding  a  reminder  of  other  days,  restful  and 
beautiful  to  the  eye.  and  well  rewarding  the  time  spent  in  dis- 
covering it." 

The  Anneke  Jans  Matter  Again 

As  may  be  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary at  the  Historical  Society's  annual  meeting,  the  often  tried 
experiment  of  getting  money  from  the  many  reputed  descend- 
ants of  Anneke  Jans  Bogardus  is  again  developing,  the  object 
being  to  secure  property  valued  at  many  millions  in  the  heart 
of  New  York  City  from  the  Trinity  Church  corporation.  The 
history  of  previous  attempts  in  the  same  direction  is  interest- 
ing, but  too  lengthy  to  be  fully  given  here.  "Annetje  Janse, 
widow  of  Roelof  Janssen"  and  then  of  Rev.  Everardus  Bo- 
gardus (but  usually  going  by  the  name  of  Anneke  Jans),  held 
62  acres  in  "Manhattan."  and  died  in  1663.  Her  heirs,  one 
excepted,  conveyed  the  land  to  Gov.  Lovelace  in  1671.  whose 
property  was  later  (1674)  confiscated  to  the  Crown.  In  1705 
Queen  Anne  conveyed  the  land  (62  acres)  to  Trinity  Church 
forever.  No  heir  of  Anneke  objected  until  68  years  after  the 
sale  to  Lovelace  and  31  years  after  Queen  Anne's  grant.  Then 
a  descendant  began  to  protest  against  the  occupancy  by  Trinity 
and  suits  followed.  In  1760  a  definite  suit,  brought  in  1740, 
was  definitely  settled  by  a  jury  trial,  the  jury  being  out  only 
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twenty  minutes  and  deciding  adversely  to  claims.  Intermit- 
tingly  other  suits  were  brought  and  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  ex- 
ample, by  Malcolm,  1807;  by  Humbert,  1834;  by  John  Bogar- 
dus,  1830;  by  Kiersted,  decided  1855.  One  such  was  decided 
as  late  as  Sept.  i860,  as  reported  in  22  New  York  Reports, 
page  44,  another  in  1879,  and  still  another  in  1885.  The  author 
of  "Colonial  New  York,"  Mr.  George  W.  Schuyler,  himself  a 
distinguished  descendant  of  Anneke  Jans  by  her  first  husband, 
wrote  (in  1885)  :  "In  view  of  the  repeated  decisions  of  the 
highest  judicial  tribunals  and  of  their  publicity,  any  lawyer 
who  can  now  advise  or  encourage  the  descendants  of  Anneke 
Jans  to  waste  their  money  in  any  proceedings  to  recover  this 
property  must  be  considered  as  playing  on  the  ignorance  of 
simple  people,"  etc.  We  only  refer  to  this  subject  here  as  it 
may  serve  to  answer  inquiries  beginning  to  come  in  from 
various  intelligent  persons  who  wonder  if  a  large  fortune  is  not 
really  awaiting  Jans'  descendants  and  those  of  other  old  Dutch 
ancestors  of  Manhattan  or  Long  Island.  (Some  Historical 
references:  Nash's  "Anneke  Jans  Bogardus,"  1896;  Schuyler's 
"Colonial  New  York,"  vol.  2,  pp.  337-361  (1885);  "N.  Y. 
Mercury,"  Oct.  27,  1760;  "N.  Y.  Packet,"  May  19,  1784;  "N. 
Y.  World,"  Apr.  25,  1873,  and  scores  of  other  newspaper 
articles  of  various  years;  also  N.  Y.  State  Reports,  etc.) 


QUERIES  AND  MISCELLANY 

Hunt- Van  Doren. — "Mansfield  Hunt  married  Nelly  Van 
Doren  Dec.  3,  1778.  Wanted,  names  of  parents  of  both  above. 
Abigail  was  the  only  child  of  this  union  that  I  know  of,  and 
she  m.  Samuel  Ferine  at  Paterson,  N.  J.  Presumably  a  Mans- 
field Hunt,  of  Hunterdon  co.,  who  m.  Mary  King  Sept.  25, 
1736,  were  his  parents,  but  I  am  not  certain." 

R.  F.  D.  (Dayton,  Ohio). 

Pope. — "I  desire  information  concerning  the  parents  and 
ancestry  of  Samuel  Pope,  b.  in  Warren  twsp.,  Somerset  co., 
N.  J.,  1763;  d.  there  about  1834." 

W.  H.  O.  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
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Freneau-Watson. — "In  a  sketch  of  Philip  Freneau,  pre- 
fixed to  a  3rd  volume  of  his  writings  published  by  the  Prince- 
ton Historical  Society  on  p.  41,  it  states  that  Freneau's  father, 
Pierre,  m.,  in  1748,  Agnes,  dau.  of  Richard  Watson  of  Free- 
hold. But  a  letter  from  Miss  Margaret  Freneau  written  in 
1872,  in  my  possession,  states  her  'grandmother  was  a  dau.  oi 
David  and  Agnes  Watson.'  I  should  like  to  have  the  facts  as 
to  the  above."  H.  B.  A.  (Kimberly,  Minn.) 

Grant. — "Have  you  any  fact  that  would  lead  to  the  an- 
cestry of  'Capt.  John  Grant'  (so  described  in  his  will),  who 
d,  in  Bernards  township,  Somerset  County,  in  1762?" 

M.  L.  S.  (New  York  City). 

BouDixoT. — "What  is  the  immediate  ancestry  of  Tobias 
Boudinot,  who  m.  Sarah  (De  Groot)  McDonald,  widow  of 
the  noted  lawyer,  George  McDonald,  of  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.?" 

S.  O.  W.  (New  Brunswick,  N.  J.) 

[A  Tobias  was  b.  Sept.  15,  1770;  d.  Aug.  27,  1845  5  n^-»  -'^P''- 
14,  1796,  Adrianna  Van  Beverhoudt  of  Beverwyck,  Morris  co., 
N.  J.  According  to  the  "Life  of  Elias  Boudinot,"  Vol.  2,  p. 
390,  and  from  another  source,  he  was  the  son  of  John  Boudinot, 
M.  D.,  of  Bound  Brook  (b.  Jan.  10,  1734;  d.  1798;  a  surgeon 
in  the  Revolution  whose  two  brothers,  Elias  and  Elisha.  were 
famous  men  in  New  Jersey  history),  and  Catherine  (or 
Rachel)  van  Norden.  Dr.  John  was  the  son  of  Elias  Boudinot, 
prominent  merchant  (silversmith)  of  Princeton,  who  was  b. 
Aug.  8,  1706,  and  d.  July  4,  1770.  and  his  wife,  Catherine 
Williams.  Tliat  a  Tobias  m.,  perhaps  for  the  second  time, 
(after  1822)  Widow  McDonald,  is  clear  from  the  will  (1823) 
of  her  father.  Judge  Jacob  DeGroot.  (Somerset  Wills,  Book 
E,  p.  519).  The  first-named  became  a  lawyer  in  1791  and 
is  often  mentioned  in  law  suits  in  Somerset  county  early 
records.  There  was  a  Tobias  Boudinot,  who  m.  in  Somerset 
CO.,  Dinah  Staats,  Dec.  22,  181 7,  but  we  cannot  at  present 
state  who  he  was.  Some  sidelights  upon  the  family  and  person 
of  Adrianna  Von  Beverhoudt  may  be  found  in  "The  Story  of 
Beverwyck"  in  these  Proceedings,  New  Series,  Vol.  IV,  p. 
128  et  seq. — Editor.] 
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KiRKPATRiCK. — "My  great-grandfather  was  Andrew  Kirk- 
patrick  who  removed  from  near  Washington,  N.  J.,  to  Guern- 
sey Co.,  Ohio,  in  1805.  His  wife  was  Phoebe  Reed,  who 
received  a  small  legacy  from  John  Sutton,  probably  an  uncle 
or  her  grandfather.  Andrew  and  his  wife  had  eight  children: 
Martha,  b.  1791 ;  Sarah,  b.  1793;  Elizabeth,  b.  1796;  John,  b. 
1798;  Azuba,  b.  1800;  David,  b.  1803;  Amos,  b.  1805;  Joseph, 
b.  1807.  Two  of  these  were  born  after  the  family  moved  to 
Ohio.  I  have  the  will  of  Andrew,  probated  in  Guernsey  Co.  in 
1814.  His  descendants  now  number  some  1,500  and  I  have 
about  1,000  of  them  listed  on  my  books.  The  total  descendants 
may  reach  2,000  or  more  when  completed.  I  believe  that 
Andrew  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Andrew  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  Alexander  and  removed  to  Sussex  co.,  and  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Kirkpatrick  Memorial,  but  he  may  have  been 
the  oldest  son  of  John  or  David.  If  you  can  help  me  out  on 
this  point  I  will  greatly  appreciate  it.  There  was  a  Thomas  B. 
Kirkpatrick,  who  was  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Eastern 
Ohio  at  the  time  when  the  will  was  probated.  As  to  whether 
he  was  a  brother  or  a  cousin  I  cannot  say.  My  grandmother, 
Martha  Kirkpatrick,  married  Amos  Williams  in  1807,  when  she 
was  only  16,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  91.  She  delighted  to  talk 
to  me  about  her  New  Jersey  home  and  family.  She  gave  me 
a  bundle  of  old  documents  some  time  before  her  death  and  said 
she  wanted  me  to  preserve  them.  These  were  mostly  old  deeds, 
copies  of  wills,  etc.  I  am  now  trying  to  list  all  the  Kirkpatricks 
in  America  for  family  trees." 

J,  L.  S.  ( Belief ontaine,  Ohio). 

Van  Court. — "My  ancestor,  Elias  Van  Court,  was  b.  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Andre,  Isle  of  Guernsey,  May  12,  1691,  and  died 
in  Piscataway  twsp.,  near  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  July  28,  1750. 
His  wife  was  Ann  Cooper,  He  had  a  son,  Samuel,  whose  wife 
was  Mary  Sayre,  also  my  ancestors.  Where  are  they  buried? 
Special  information  respecting  this  family  will  be  appreciated." 

E.  J.  V.  C.  (Eufala,  Okla.) 

FiTz  Randolph. — "Pamela  Fitz  Randolph,  b.  July  5,  1798, 
m.  James  H.  McVaugh.     Her  father  was  John  Fitz  Randolph, 
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b.  Dec.  i8,  1750,  who  m.,  about  1770,  Charlotte ,  b.  1755. 

What  was  Charlotte's  surname?  Was  it  Charlotte  Styles,  or 
not?  Was  this  John  Fitz  Randolph,  b.  (Aug.?)  4,  1716,  the 
son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Fitz  Randolph,  who  were  living  in 
Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  1738?" 

Mrs.  E.  W.  J.  (Atlantic  City,  N.  J.) 

Mettler. — "It  may  interest  some  of  this  family  to  know 
that  Philip  Mettler,  my  great-grandfather,  with  several  families, 
left  New  Jersey  in  1787  for  Canada.  His  family  consisted  of 
himself,  Peter  and  George,  and  their  three  sisters.  They 
walked  to  Canada  and  located  at  Niagara  a  few  years;  then 
went  to  Stamford,  Ontario,  a  few  miles  from  Niagara." 

Mrs.  C.  B.  (Coldwater,  N.  Y.) 

The  "Staten  Island"  Article. — "On  page  255  and  also 
the  page  following  my  article  on  'Staten  Island — Its  Con- 
solidation with  New  York,'  published  in  the  last  (October) 
Proceedings,  the  name  'Sir  William  Grant'  should  have  read 
Sir  William  Jones.  The  latter  was  a  great  lawyer,  whose 
opinion  concerning  the  Duke  of  York's  right  to  assume  the 
powers  of  government  in  New  Jersey  and  that  of  taxation  was 
able  and  statesmanlike.  He  decided  against  the  Duke  and  did 
not  fear  his  power."  J.  C.  C.  (Elizabeth,  N.  J.). 

Jit       Jt       ^       JH 

SOME  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

McNair,    McNear   and    McNeir   Genealogies.      Compiled    by 

James    Birtley   McNair.      Chicago,    1923.      Pub.    by   the 

Author. 

All  genealogical  works  are  valuable  and  so  is  this  one.   The 

family  McNair  seems  to  have  different  origins,  or,  if  not,  the 

origins  in  America  are  not  traced  to  one,  and  in  most  cases 

to   no  heads   in   Scotland,   from   which   country  probably   all 

originated.     In  other  words  the  McNairs,  however  spelled,  as 

given  in  the  foregoing  work  are  usually  traced  to  the  first,  or 

probable  first,  ancestor  in  some  State,  and  the  author  has  been 

unable  to  go  farther,  except  to  assure  us  he  was  "from  Scot- 
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land."  Many  families  in  this  country  are  generally  traced  to 
one  male  ancestor,  or  two  at  most,  known  to  have  come  over 
from  the  Old  World  at  or  about  such  a  date,  and  with  some 
facts  concerning  their  European  ancestry.  We  judge  there 
have  been  difficulties  as  to  the  McNairs  which  the  author  could 
not  overcome,  but  it  may  be  there  will  be  more  solutions  of 
origins  in  some  future  edition,  and,  we  hope,  more  dates  of 
births  and  residences.  However,  some  2,000  names  are  here 
recorded  with  such  dates  and  facts  as  have  been  ascertained 
and,  as  stated,  the  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  genealogi- 
cal literature. 
Who's  Who  in  New  Jersey. — Cumberland  Co.  Edition.    Edited 

by  H.  J.  Souder.     New  York :  National  Biographic  News 

Service,  1923.     Pp.  260. 
Harris  Miller,  Dunlap  and  Allied  Families.     By  William  M. 

Mervine.     Privately  Published,  1920.     Pp.  280. 
American  Medical  Biographies.    By  Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  D., 

and  Walter  L.  Burrage,  M.  D.     Baltimore :    The  Norman 

Remington  Co.,  1920.     Pp.  1320. 
The  Papers  of  Sir  William  Johnson.     By  Div.  of  Archives 

and  History,  N.  Y.  State.    3  vols.    Pp.  nearly  3000. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  1923 

Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  October  31,  1923. 

The  78th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  So- 
ciety was  called  to  order  at  noon  on  October  31,  1923,  by  the 
President,  Charles  M.  Lum,  and  the  invocation  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Right  Reverend  Edwin  S.  Lines,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Newark. 

The  President  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Society  and 
their  friends,  and  in  his  address  laid  emphasis  on  the  necessity 
of  a  new  and  fire  proof  building  for  the  Society's  library  and 
collection.     (See  full  address,  post). 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  Society  was 
read  by  Mr.  Frank  Bergen,  and  was  approved. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  annual  meeting,  October  25, 
1922,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President  appointed  as  a  nominating  committee  to  name 
five  trustees  to  serve  for  three  years  in  the  class  of  1926, 
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Messrs.  Henry  Young,  Laban  Dennis,  M.  D.,  and  James  L. 
Garrabrant.     The  committee  retired. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Boggs,  presented  his  an- 
nual report,  previously  audited,  and  it  was  adopted. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Van  Doren  Honey- 
man,  presented  his  report,  to  which  he  offered  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Society  convey  to  Mr.  PhiHp  H.  Hoffman,  of 
Morristown,  the  oldest  member  in  point  of  years  of  the  So- 
ciety, its  congratulations  on  his  long  and  useful  life  and  for  his 
good  health  and  happiness.  The  report  was  approved  and  the 
recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  was  read  and  was  approved,  and 
the  report  of  the  Library  Committee  (not  read)  was  ordered 
appended  to  the  minutes. 

The  nominating  committee  appeared  and  presented  the  fol- 
lowing names  of  gentlemen  to  serve  as  trustees  for  three  years : 
Wallace  M.  Scudder,  Edwin  S.  Lines,  William  M.  Johnson, 
Edward  D.  Duffield  and  Charles  A.  Philhower.  There  being 
no  further  nominations,  it  was  voted  that  the  clerk  cast  the 
ballot  electing  these  nominees,  and  the  chair  declared  them  duly 
elected. 

The  report  of  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Branch  was  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Willard  W.  Cutler,  its  President,  and  was 
approved. 

Some  suggestions  on  the  proper  use  and  display  of  the  Na- 
tional Flag  were  offered  by  Mr.  Myron  W.  Morse,  Flag  Cus- 
todian of  Newark. 

The  meeting  adjourned  for  luncheon  and  a  social  recess  un- 
der the  superintendency  of  the  Woman's  Branch,  and  at  two 
o'clock  reconvened  for  the  literary  exercises.  The  Honorable 
Edward  D.  Duffield,  President  of  the  Prudential  Life  In- 
surance Company,  delivered  an  able  address  on  the  subject, 
"The  Constitution."  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  speaker 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Joseph  F.  Folsom, 
Recording  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

To  the  Members  of  the  Society : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  presents  to-day  through  its  various 
officers  and  committees,  and  through  the  Woman's  Branch, 
the  activities  of  the  past  year.  Generally  it  may  be  called  a 
report  of  progress.  There  have  been  no  interruptions  to  the 
orderly  conduct  of  business  or  to  the  educational  and  cultural 
work  of  the  Society.     The  departmental  reports  give  in  detail 
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the  information  the  members  of  the  Society  should  possess, 
but  several  matters  may  be  emphasized  properly  in  this  in- 
troductory report. 

Extensive  repairs  and  improvements,  necessitated  by  the 
deteriorations  of  time,  have  been  made.  An  efficient  and  long- 
needed  new  electric  lighting  system  has  been  installed,  taking 
the  place  of  one  long  inadequate  and  precarious.  The  old  sys- 
tem, it  may  be  of  interest  to  state,  was  installed  long  before  the 
Society  acquired  the  library  building,  and  some  of  it  might  find 
a  place  in  a  museum  devoted  to  examples  of  the  earliest 
methods  of  electric  lighting.  Repairs  have  been  made  to  the 
roof  of  the  building  and  to  the  store  property;  and  the  side- 
walks have  been  improved  and  the  cellar  has  been  white- 
washed. Last  but  not  least  the  steam-heating  plant  has  been 
repaired  at  much  expense.  The  whole  cost  will  reach  up- 
wards of  $3,000,  to  provide  for  which  no  bequests  of  money 
during  the  last  year  have  been  received. 

Several  bequests  of  literary  and  antiquarian  materials  have 
been  received  for  which  the  Society  should  be  grateful,  name- 
ly, from  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Fairchild,  D.  M.  Harris  and  Miss  Mary 
McKeen. 

Some  eighty  new  members  have  joined  the  Society  and 
thirty-six  have  died. 

Two  members  of  the  Board,  William  S.  Disbrow,  M.  D., 
and  Justice  James  J.  Bergen,  have  been  removed  by  death. 
Both  were  faithful  workers,  always  ready  to  do  their  share  in 
the  general  objects  and  in  particular  tasks.  The  Board  here 
records  its  deep  appreciation  of  their  worth  and  its  sincere 
sense  of  a  personal  loss.  Dr.  Disbrow  died  December  26, 
1922,  and  Justice  Bergen  on  October  20,  1923.  The  Board 
also  here  records  the  death,  on  September  13,  1923,  of  Miss 
Mary  McKeen,  who  for  a  number  of  years  served  the  Society 
as  the  President  of  the  Woman's  Branch,  and  whose  enthusi- 
asm and  faithfulness  were  a  pronounced  asset  and  remain  a 
heritage. 

While  the  personnel  of  our  Board  is  for  the  moment  in 
mind,  it  is  appropriate,  and  a  pleasure  as  well,  that  it  records  its 
congratulations  to  its  colleague,  the  Right  Reverend  Edwin  S. 
Lines,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Newark,  upon  his  hav- 
ing completed  in  his  high  office  twenty  years  of  service. 

The  Board  would  suggest  the  great  need  and  acceptability  of 
funds  for  properly  conducting  the  work  of  the  Society,  and 
especially  stress  the  desire  that  it  might  find  more  favor  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  members  and  friends  when  making 
bequests. 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  LUM 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  to  the  78th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  the  members  who 
are  present  to-day,  many  of  whom  have  travelled  a  considerable 
distance  in  order  to  attend  this  meeting.  We  have  only  an 
hour  in  which  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  various  committees 
and  to  transact  other  matters  of  business.  I  will,  therefore, 
take  only  a  few  minutes  to  mention  a  few  matters  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  interest  or  importance. 

In  the  month  of  September  I  enjoyed  a  trip  through  New 
England  and  incidentally  visited  the  libraries  of  the  Historical 
Societies  of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. The  Maine  Society,  as  many  of  you  know,  was  for- 
tunate enough  a  few  years  ago  to  acquire  by  gift  of  a  daughter 
of  the  poet  Longfellow  the  home  in  Portland  where  he  was 
born  and  resided  most  of  his  life.  The  Society  also  received 
the  personal  effects  of  the  Wadsworth  and  Longfellow  families 
for  several  generations  and  the  house  is,  therefore,  most  in- 
teresting. 

The  New  Hampshire  Society  has  a  building  in  Concord, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Edward  Tuck. 
It  is  a  magnificent  building  and  absolutely  fireproof.  All  the 
furniture  and  other  equipment  is  the  very  best  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  Vermont  Society  occupies  almost  all  of  the  first  floor 
of  a  State  Building — a  substantial  brick  edifice  adjoining  the 
State  House.  This  building  is  also  fireproof,  and  the  portion 
used  by  the  Society  is  of  such  form  as  to  house  conveniently 
all  the  acquisitions  of  the  Society.  I  was  received  most  agree- 
ably by  the  librarians  of  the  three  institutions  and  offered  every 
facility  to  examine  their  collections.  I  think  from  a  rather 
hurried  visit  that  their  possessions  are  very  noteworthy,  but 
possibly  of  no  more  historic  value  than  those  of  our  Society. 

Our  collection  is  so  valuable  and  so  important  from  every 
standpoint  that  it  should  be  housed  in  an  absolutely  fireproof 
building,  and  this  should  be  done  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. It  would  be  a  fine  public  act  on  the  part  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  or  in  fact  of  anyone  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  history,  to  present  to  the  Society  a  substantial  fire- 
proof building.  It  certainly  would  establish  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  donor. 

Our  expenses  are  constantly  increasing  for  repairs  to  this  old 
edifice  and  the  care  of  our  collection.  Although  our  member- 
ship is  large,  we  need  more  members  in  order  to  properly  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Society.    There  are  undoubtedly  hundreds 
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of  men  and  women  in  New  Jersey  who  would  be  glad  to  join 
if  invited  by  our  present  members.  We  might,  with  your  as- 
sistance, double  our  membership  during  the  coming  year. 

We  have  lost  many  during  the  past  year  by  death  and  I 
desire  to  refer  particularly  to  two  who  have  passed  away. 

Honorable  James  J.  Bergen,  Justice  of  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  and  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the  Society, 
was  much  interested  in  this  work  and  attended  the  meetings 
except  when  his  judicial  duties  prevented.  We  will  greatly 
miss  his  valuable  assistance  and  co-operation. 

President  Harding  was  an  honorary  member.  He  received 
notice  of  his  election  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  Battle 
Monument  at  Princeton.  He  was  most  gracious  on  that  oc- 
casion and  showed  hearty  appreciation  of  the  honor.  His 
dignified  bearing,  fine  manner  and  unusual,  winning  voice  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  so  fortunate  as  to  have  enjoyed 
an  interview  with  him.  He  had  an  astonishing  capacity  for 
friendship.  A  friend  of  all  mankind  has  departed  this  life,  but 
his  memory  still  remains  to  influence  and  help  the  world. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY 

During  the  past  year  no  matters  of  great  importance  have 
developed  in  the  correspondence  I  have  had  with  persons  in  or 
without  the  State.  Some  of  the  letters  have  already  appeared 
in  the  "Queries  and  Miscellany"  Department  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings ;  to  a  few  others  I  will  advert  presently.  In  all  about 
100  letters  were  received  by  me  and  about  160  written. 

During  the  Spring  a  new  volume  of  the  "Archives"  was  pub- 
lished and  distributed  by  the  State.  This,  happily,  concludes 
the  series  of  "Newspaper  Extracts"  relating  to  New  Jersey 
from  1704  to  July,  1782.  The  volume  is  a  small  one,  in  part 
because  comprising  only  one  year,  and  in  part  because  con- 
siderable of  the  prepared  matter,  which  has  been  awaiting  this 
reproduction  for  many  years,  had  appeared  in  other  publica- 
tions of  the  State,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  repeat  it  at  the 
State's  expense.  Because  of  the  smallness  of  this  work  there 
was  an  unused  balance  of  the  1922  appropriation,  and  to  this 
the  last  Legislature  added  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
publish  another  volume  of  early  wills  (from  1751  to  1760  in- 
clusive) and  this,  it  is  expected,  will  appear  some  time  next 
Spring. 

The  past  year  has  seen  much  progress  in  other  historical 
and  semi-historical  societies  throughout  the  State  in  the  way 
of  organizations,  preservation  of  old  buildings,  etc.  Among 
those  which  correspondence  has  brought  to  my  notice  are : 
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The  Historical  Society  in  Perth  Amboy,  proposes  soon  to 
celebrate  the  first  printing  of  New  Jersey  laws  in  that  place  by 
William  Bradford. 

Certain  ladies  have  given  much  time  upon  the  John  Wool- 
man  Memorial  in  Mt.  Holly,  an  institution,  if  one  may  call  it 
such,  which  has  constantly  an  increasing  number  of  visitors. 

A  25th  anniversary  of  the  Monmouth  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, one  of  the  few  county  societies  which  has  a  great  deal 
of  life  in  it  and  a  large  local  membership,  was  had  on  October 
I2th  last  at  the  Burrowes  house,  said  to  be  over  200  years  old. 
A  sketch  of  this  house  was  read  by  Miss  Edith  Johnson, 
treasurer  of  the  Association. 

The  newly  organized  Union  County  Historical  Society  has 
also  shown  signs  of  real  vigor  and  has  already  published  a 
valuable  pamphlet  of  historical  addresses. 

The  Camden  County  Historical  Society  celebrated  on  June 
23rd  at  Gloucester  City  the  300th  Anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  that  place  under  Capt.  Cornelius  Mey  in  1623,  when  Fort 
Nassau  was  built. 

The  Nova  Caesarea  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  Newark,  has  been 
accomplishing  an  important  work  in  gathering  up  the  names  of 
Jersey  people  who  went  West  and  settled  along  the  National 
Old  Trails  Road  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  beyond. 

The  Rebecca  Cornel  Chapter  of  the  same  Society  is  re- 
placing the  crumbling  gravestone  of  Abraham  Clark,  the 
Signer,  in  the  Rahway  Cemetery  with  an  indestructible  stone 
of  Barre  granite. 

A  pushing  organization  has  been  effected  in  Hopewell  to 
establish  a  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum  to  commemorate 
the  fact  that  it  not  only  furnished  many  Revolutionary  War 
heroes,  including  John  Hart,  the  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  but  that  Washington  held  there  a  Council  of 
War  before  the  Battle  of  jNIonmouth,  and  also  that  there  "in 
1756  Isaac  Eaton  established  the  school  which,  later,  became 
Brown  University."  The  nucleus  for  the  Museum  has  been 
furnished  by  the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Sarah  D.  Stout,  who 
during  much  of  her  life  gathered  and  preserved  articles  of  the 
pre-Revolutionary  period  and  bequeathed  them  to  the  proposed 
Library  and  Museum. 

An  increasing  number  of  family  reunions  were  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  which  augers  well  for  continuing 
the  history  of  families.  The  Baird-WyckofT  Association  met 
for  a  17th  Reunion  on  August  23rd  in  the  old  Tennent  Church 
near  Freehold.  A  second  Van  Arsdale  reunion  was  held  at 
Burnt  Mills,  Somerset  county,  on  Sept.  29th  and  passed  the 
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loo-mark  attendance.  There  are  other  examples  of  which  I 
failed  to  retain  a  record. 

Aside  from  correspondence  already  published,  or  hereinbe- 
fore referred  to,  and  eliminating  mere  genealogical  inquiries 
of  no  general  interest,  I  note  the  following : 

A  request  from  Rev.  Dr.  Demarest,  President  of  Rutgers 
College,  for  a  copy  of  any  portrait  known  to  exist  of  Hendrick 
Fisher,  of  Somerset  county,  so  noted  in  connection  with  the 
Revolution  and  a  founder  of  that  College.  I  made  the  neces- 
sary inquiries  with  the  result  that  none  could  be  heard  of ; 
probably  none  ever  existed. 

Another  request  was  from  Mr.  John  P.  Dullard,  editor  of 
Fitzgerald's  "Legislative  Manual,"  for  proof  that  Samuel  Jen- 
ings  was  actually  and  legally  Governor  of  iNew  Jersey,  as  was 
stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Proceedings.  He  referred 
to  Lee's  "New  Jersey  as  a  Colony,"  etc..  Vol.  I,  pp.  163,  164, 
which  indicated  the  contrary.  I  referred  this  matter  to  an 
historian  who  descends  from  Jennings  and  will  doubtless  hear 
from  it  again  in  due  time.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  but 
ought  to  be  capable  of  easy  solution.  Jenings  certainly  signed 
his  name  as  "Governor"  (see  "Leaming  &  Spicer,  440,  441, 
472,  etc."),  and  must  then  have  been  recognized  as  such.  He 
sometimes  doubted  his  "n"  in  his  signature  and  sometimes  not ; 
a  descendant  says  one  "n"  was  correct. 

The  Librarian  of  the  National  Genealogical  Society  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  urges  that  more  early  settlers  articles  be  publish- 
ed in  our  Proceedings,  and  that  in  the  necrological  informa- 
tion printed  ancestors  should  be  always  given.  As  to  the  lat- 
ter such  information  is  used  when  forthcoming  or  readily  ob- 
tained. 

The  subject  of  the  actual  erection  of  counties  in  this  State, 
especially  in  the  southern  part,  and  just  how  our  older  coun- 
ties came  to  exist,  was  the  subject  of  a  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Carlos  E.  Godfrey,  Director  of  the  Public  Record  office 
at  Trenton.  Some  of  this  matter  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Proceedings,  but  not  all  of  it.  Among  other  things  Dr.  God- 
frey said  :  "Mr.  Keasbey,  in  his  publication  'The  Courts  and 
Lawyers  of  New  Jersey,'  and  other  writers,  put  up  the  theory, 
in  brief,  that  when  a  Court  was  lawfully  established  in  a  cer- 
tain community,  which  provided,  among  its  officers,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  sherifif,  the  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  Court 
v/as  commensurate  with  that  of  a  County.  This,  they  assert, 
was  the  primitive  custom;  hence  the  development  of  our  po- 
litical divisions  in  the  Colony  of  New  Jersey.  In  my  brief 
examination  of  such  original  material  as  has  been  accessible.  I 
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am  beginning  to  think  that  Mr.  Keasbey  is  correct  in  his  state- 
ment." He  then  refers  to  minutes  concerning  Salem  county 
and  also  Burlington  county  in  1681,  and  Gloucester  county  in 
1686.  The  question  is  probably  a  difficult  one,  but  the  Doctor 
is  determined  to  solve  it  if  possible,  and  the  access  he  has  to 
original  records  may  avail  to  make  the  facts  certain. 

Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones,  of  London,  wrote  that  he  had  com- 
pleted his  book  on  "American  Members  of  the  Inns  of  Court," 
but  was  delaying  its  printing  for  the  want  of  an  English  pub- 
lisher. He  said,  what  will  surprise  many  present-day  American 
lawyers,  that  "over  230  were  American-born  members  before 
the  year  1820,"  and  he  added  that  "several  men  connected  with 
New  Jersey  are  included."  I  wish  this  volume  could  be  pub- 
lished in  this  country. 

Mr.  Ensley  Moore,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  whose  father  was 
from  Lumberton,  Burlington  county,  near  Mt.  Holly,  and 
who  went  West  in  1831  and  lived  until  1871,  wrote  that  he 
was  descended  from  Sir  John  Moore  in  England,  whose  two 
sons  came  over  with  William  Penn  in  the  brig  "Welcome." 
But  I  refer  to  Mr.  Moore,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society,  especially  to  say  that  he  frequently  sends 
to  me  for  our  Library  sketches  of  men  in  or  near  Jacksonville 
who  were  Jersey-born,  or  sons  of  Jerseymen,  they  being  articles 
published  in  the  "Daily  Journal"  of  that  City.  Facts  in  them, 
as  I  find  them  available,  I  hope  to  place  in  some  shape  in  our 
quarterly  publication. 

A  gentleman,  who  perhaps  does  not  want  his  name  to  appear 
in  this  report,  wrote  in  January  last  that  he  had  completed  an 
investigation  of  early  Quaker  education  in  New  Jersey,  and 
he  thought  our  Society  might  like  to  publish  it,  a  work  of  aboui 
350  pages  including  75  illustrations.  As  in  similar  instances 
I  had  to  reply  that  we  had  no  fund  which  could  be  utilized  for 
that  purpose.  It  seems  needless  to  repeat  now,  what  has  been 
said  at  annual  meetings  before,  that  this  is  one  of  the  great 
handicaps  of  our  Society. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Province,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Historical  Society  at  Nashville,  corresponded  upon  the 
subject  of  some  excellent  articles  published  by  him  in  the 
"Tennessee  Historical  Magazine ;"  one  letter  showing  his  par- 
ticular interest  in  one  mmiber  of  our  Proceedings  (April, 
1922),  which  gave  an  account  in  "A  Young  Man's  Journal" 
of  a  trip  down  the  ^Mississippi  in  1800,  since  it  was  somewhat 
paralleled  by  a  similar  journey  by  a  Dr.  J.  R.  Bedford  of  Nash- 
ville in  1807;  another  calling  attention  to  a  sketch  by  him  of 
Lardner  Clark,  a  South  Jerseyman,  who  became  "Nashville's 
first  merchant  and  foremost  citizen,"  and  whom  he  styled  "the 
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distinguished  New  Jersey  citizen."  He  is  still  continuing  re- 
searches into  Mr.  Clark's  life  and  I  hope  later  to  present  some 
of  his  facts  in  our  publication. 

Mr.  John  W.  Starr,  Jr.,  of  Millersburg,  Pa.,  wrote  that,  as 
a  student  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  was  engaged  in 
compiling  an  account  of  his  travels,  and  that  he  knew  of  his 
journeying  in  or  across  New  Jersey  upon  at  least  three  oc- 
casions; to  Cape  May  in  1849,  ^^  the  way  to  Washington  in 
1861,  and  in  1865  when  his  body  passed  through  here  on  its 
way  to  Springfield.  He  desired  any  information  we  had  about 
these  three  occasions.  As  to  the  two  latter  journeys,  if  the  last 
of  all  could  be  called  such,  he  was  informed  of  some  facts, 
but  as  to  a  visit  to  Cape  May  in  1849  "o  allusion  was  found. 

Many  of  the  letters  received  inquire  how  to  secure  Revolu- 
tionary records  of  ancestors.  It  ought  to  be  more  generally 
understood  that  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  in  Trenton 
will  furnish  the  record  by  ordinary  letter  if  50  cents  is  trans- 
mitted with  the  inquiry  and  by  certified  copy  if  $1  is  sent,  such 
being  the  lawful  fees.  It  might  also  be  added,  for  the  benefit 
of  various  seekers  after  Revolutionary  ancestors,  that  a  search 
among  the  65  volumes  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Lineage  books,  which 
are  in  our  Library,  may  often  serve  to  secure  the  record  in 
brief  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  sought  for ;  an  easier  method 
that  to  ask  the  Librarian  or  myself  to  look  the  matter  up. 

Correspondence  also  is  beginning  to  come  in,  in  relation  to 
the  old,  old  story  of  the  millions  of  property  in  New  York 
City,  which  the  writers  are  informed  belong  to  them  as  heirs 
of  Aiuieke  Jans.  I  have  been  long  accustomed  to  receive  in- 
quiries as  to  whether  there  are  not  Beekman,  Wyckoff  and 
other  properties  of  great  value  in  Holland,  or  England,  or  on 
Long  Island,  not  yet  distributed ;  in  fact  our  Society  only  re- 
cently had  an  inquiry  as  to  some  $4,500,000  said  to  be  in  Eng- 
land awaiting  the  heirs  of  a  man  who  perhaps  lived  in  New 
Jersey;  but  the  Jans  matter  has  lain  rather  undisturbed,  I 
think,  since  about  1885.  Some  time  about  1865  one  or  more 
Newark  lawyers,  acting  with  some  attorney  in  New  York  City, 
collected  funds  and  papers  and  Bibles  throughout  New  Jersey 
and  then,  as  of  course,  found  there  was  no  legal  bottom  to  the 
quest.  Now  a  Society  has  been  formed,  with  headquarters  I 
know  not  where  (it  was  formerly  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.),  but 
with  State  sub-societies  throughout  the  West.  One  such  sub- 
society  has  on  its  letter  head,  "Michigan  Society  of  Order  of 
Advocates  of  Justice  for  the  Descendants  of  Anneke  Jans 
Bogardus."  No  doubt  many  Jersey  people  are  receiving  letters 
asking  for  funds,  as  thousands  of  Jans  descendants,  real  or 
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supposed,  are  scattered  from  Maine  to  California.  It  may  not 
be  superfluous  to  say  to  our  members  that  all  these  attempts  to 
get  real  estate  property  in  Holland  or  America,  after  two  and 
more  centuries  of  uninterrupted  possession,  is  like  claiming 
some  part  of  one's  possible  ancestral  portion  of  the  moon,  when 
that  semi-planet  was  inhabitable. 

Our  fellow-trustee,  Mr.  Hiram  E.  Deats,  of  Flemington,  is 
still  engaged  in  printing  the  abstracts  of  tombstones  in  all 
graveyards  and  cemeteries  in  that  county.  It  will  be  an  in- 
valuable record  of  facts  when  completed.  Which  reminds  me 
to  say  that  scores  of  graveyards,  on  farms  and  not  on  farms, 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  in  a  condition  of  absolute  neglect 
that  does  no  credit  to  the  present  generation.  How  it  is  possi- 
ble to  save  them  from  further  desecration  and  permanent  loss 
I  do  not  know,  unless  the  Historical  Societies  of  the  various 
counties  take  up  the  matter  in  some  heroic  and  systematic  way. 

Most  of  us,  doubtless,  are  aware  that  in  1926,  or  earlier, 
whenever  it  is  settled  that  New  York  City  was  first  founded, 
there  is  to  be  a  great  tercentenary  celebration  of  the  event. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  newspapers  are  trying  to  de- 
termine whether  the  French  and  Walloons  came  there  before 
the  Dutch,  and  who  was  who  and  what  was  what  in  the  earliest 
settlement.  As  our  Society  is  likely  to  be  invited  to  that  cele- 
bration its  members  may  well  follow  up  the  controversy,  if  it 
be  such,  and  thus  secure,  perhaps,  new  light  upon  the  early 
history  of  the  chief  city  of  this  continent,  from  which  and 
from  whose  Long  Island  suburbs  came  most  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  New  Jersey. 

The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  City  has  recently  resolved 
that  hereafter  in  its  "Year  Books"  there  will  be  published 
church  records  instead  of  banquet  speeches,  thus  returning  to 
its  practice  of  former  years,  when  it  gave  most  invaluable  rec- 
ords of  baptisms,  etc.,  of  early  Dutch,  Lutheran  and  other 
churches.  It  has  also  decided  to  collect  and  preserve  the  pic- 
tures of  Colonial  houses,  and  to  photograph  the  tombstones  in 
old  Dutch  burying-grounds.  We  might  well  undertake  to  ob- 
tain and  preserve  photographs  of  our  New  Jersey  Colonial 
buildings. 

I  cannot  close  without  suggesting  that  our  Society,  in  annual 
meeting  assembled,  send  our  congratulations  for  his  venerable 
age  and  useful  life  to  the  one  of  our  life  members  whom  I  as- 
sume to  be  the  oldest  living  on  our  roll ;  to  Mr.  Philip  H.  Hoff- 
man, of  Morristown,  who  became  a  member  in  1897,  and  who 
is  still  in  good  health  and  possesses  great  virility.  On  writing 
to  him  in  May  last  to  continue  for  us  some  local  reminiscences 
which  he  gave  to  a  reporter  of  a  Newark  newspaper  some 
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weeks  previously,  he  answered :  "I  have  done  business  for  my- 
self, the  church  and  the  pubhc  for  over  70  years,  and  on  July 
28,  1923,  if  the  good  Lord  spares  me  that  long,  I  will  be  96 
years  old."  He  also  added  that  his  grandfather,  John  Hoff- 
man, served  as  a  "Minute  Man"  during  the  entire  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

A.  Van  Doren  Honeyman,  Corr.  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 

During  the  last  year  the  number  of  our  visitors  was  4,475, 
and  more  letters  were  received  than  ever  before.  The  letters 
were  nearly  seven  hundred  in  number  and  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Such  help  as  we  were  able  to  give  to  these 
correspondents  was  given  to  them,  and  over  seven  hundred 
letters  were  written. 

The  accessions  of  the  year  number  1,327.  This  includes  539 
books,  475  pamphlets,  59  manuscripts  and  254  miscellaneous 
gifts. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  considerable  cataloguing 
was  done  and  a  list  of  our  genealogical  material,  including 
printed  books  and  manuscript  records,  was  prepared  for  publi- 
cation. During  the  past  six  months  the  repairs  and  replace- 
ments needed  in  our  building  have  exhausted  our  financial  re- 
sources and  taken  our  attention  from  other  work. 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Ely  has  continued  to  add  from  time  to  time 
to  the  very  remarkable  collection  of  works  on  the  American 
Revolution,  which  he  gave  to  us  last  year.  Since  last  October 
128  volumes  have  been  received  from  him,  many  of  them  of 
the  greatest  rarity  and  interest.  In  one  lot  some  volumes  from 
the  library  of  Lord  North  jostled  a  volume  that  had  belonged 
to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  which  latter  is  said  to  have  influenced 
him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  Another  lot  con- 
tained a  volume  on  military  tactics  that  had  belonged  to  Gen. 
Philemon  Dickinson,  Brigadier  General  and  then  Major  Gen- 
eral of  New  Jersey's  State  Militia  throughout  the  Revolution, 
and  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Weems'  "Life  of  Washing- 
ton," published  in  1800.  Mr.  Ely  has  also  promised  to  provide 
a  case  for  the  rarer  volumes,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  the  vault. 
In  addition  to  their  rarity  and  interest  practically  all  of  these 
volumes  are,  like  those  .given  to  us  last  year,  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, and,  when  not  in  their  original  bindings,  are  in  handsome 
modern  bindings.  We  expect  to  publish  a  list  of  the  works 
in  the  collection  at  some  future  time,  and  also  to  arrange  some 
special  exhibits  made  up  of  books  received  from  Mr.  Ely. 

In  addition  to  directing  the  repairs  about  our  building,  Mr, 
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Louis  Bamberger  has  placed  us  still  further  in  his  debt  by  con- 
tinuing his  gifts  of  valuable  manuscripts  and  rare  books.  Some 
of  the  most  important  manuscripts  received  by  the  Society  for 
a  long  time  are  the  volumes  he  contributed  containing  lists  of 
those  who  paid  quit-rents  in  East  Jersey  before  1696;  virtually 
a  census  of  the  property  owners  of  that  early  period.  Other 
items  given  by  Mr.  Bamberger  are  a  file  of  the  "New  Jersey 
Gazette,"  the  first  New  Jersey  newspaper,  for  the  years  1780- 
1783;  a  set  of  early  New  Jersey  session  laws  covering  a  period 
of  thirteen  years,  and  another  set  covering  a  period  of  about 
five  years ;  both  filling  gaps  in  our  collection  of  these  laws. 

Many  other  unique  donations  have  been  received  during  the 
year  from  the  scores  of  contributors  to  our  collections.  Some 
of  the  more  notable  ones  were  received  from  Mrs.  Charles  D. 
Thompson,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Theodore  F.  Wolfe,  and  con- 
sist of  a  set  of  Dr.  Wolfe's  writings  and  of  various  relics  and 
letters  that  had  belonged  to  him,  among  them  a  flint-lock  pistol 
used  by  Capt.  William  Logan  during  the  Revolution,  letters 
written  by  another  ancestor  who  served  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  letters  regarding  Dr.  Wolfe's  own  service  in  the  Civil  War. 
Mr.  Samuel  W.  Baldwin  has  recently  given  to  the  Society  an 
account  book  kept  by  Samuel  Harrison,  of  Orange,  1725-1766. 
This  is  the  earliest  account  book  kept  in  this  locality  of  which 
we  have  knowledge.  The  New  Jersey  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars  has  placed  its  collection  of  books  on  colonial  history  in 
our  keeping  and  expects  to  add  materially  to  the  collection  in 
the  near  future. 

We  thank  most  heartily  all  those  who  have  cooperated  with 
us  during  the  past  year  in  collecting  material  illustrating  the 
history  of  our  State  and  of  our  country. 

Frederick  A.  Canfield, 
Chairman  Library  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 

Our  Society  makes  its  contacts  with  the  public  chiefly 
through  its  library,  or,  to  use  a  phrase  from  the  current  ver- 
nacular, none  too  elegant,  it  sells  itself  over  that  counter.  The 
purposes  of  our  institution  are  served  when  the  general  public 
of  the  community,  the  State  and  the  Nation  is  served.  That 
our  library  is  doing  this  service  increasingly  with  the  years  is 
evidenced  by  the  greater  number  of  its  users  and  their  more 
varied  field  of  study  and  research.  As  the  public  becomes 
more  cognizant  of  our  rich  store  of  source  and  standardized 
material  it  will  rely  increasingly  upon  our  library  in  historical, 
genealogical  and  literary  emergencies.     Obviously  our  objec- 
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tive  in  library  development  should  be  a  combination  of  worth- 
vvhileness  and  availability,  or,  in  more  popular  terminology, 
merit  and  efficiency.  That  in  a  degree  we  have  reached  this 
stage  in  our  aspirations  we  feel  confident.  At  least  our  con- 
tacts with  the  public  grow  more  numerous  and  varied. 

To  make  our  library  more  worth  while  we  need  more  of  the 
material  that  will  give  it  the  character  of  rarity  and  originality. 
Source  material  in  the  form  of  manuscripts  and  rare  volumes 
and  pamphlets  is  needed.  Gifts  always  are  welcomed,  but 
none  so  heartily  as  rarities,  which  will  aid  in  the  development 
of  our  character  as  a  source  library. 

During  the  past  year  several  of  our  friends  have  kept  our 
needs  in  mind,  as  indeed  in  other  years,  and  have  enriched 
our  source  wealth  with  valuable  additions.  Mr.  Edwin  A. 
Ely  has  added  to  our  Revolutionary  War  collection  120  items ; 
Mr.  Louis  Bamberger  has  presented  rare  files  of  New  Jersey 
newspapers,  and  invaluable  documents  containing  quit-rent 
records ;  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Baldwin  has  given  us  the  account 
book  of  Samuel  Harrison,  with  its  unique  miscellaneous  entries 
and  its  accompanying  atmosphere  of  early  Newark,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  D.  Thompson  has  given  us  items  from  the  collections 
of  her  father,  the  late  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Wolfe.  Many  other 
gifts,  as  has  been  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee, have  been  gratefully  received.  The  main  purpose  in 
calling  attention  here  to  these  gifts  is  to  illustrate  our  thesis 
for  making  our  library  richer  in  rare  source  material. 

The  Librarian  ventures  an  appeal  to  our  members  and 
friends  for  specializing  in  giving.  We  all  have  favorite  fields 
of  collecting  and,  if  the  results  of  our  hobbies  might  ma- 
terialize in  contributions  along  our  respective  lines  to  the 
library,  it  would  mean  much  for  the  character  we  are  seeking. 
Concrete  examples  are  shown  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Ely  and  Mr. 
Bamberger,  one  gentleman  having  specialized  for  us  in  Revolu- 
tionary War  material  and  the  other  in  very  early  manuscript 
documents.  Somebody  similarly  might  take  other  fields,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Constitutional  period,  or  the  Mexican  War.  or 
the  Civil  War.  There  is  no  end  to  these  interests,  and  the 
advantage  of  specializing  largely  will  be  in  the  enthusiasm 
which  such  hobbies  awaken ;  and  our  library,  presumably,  will 
get  sooner  or  later  the  material  results. 

An  instance  of  our  library's  cooperation  in  historical  and 
literary  work  last  year  is  the  direct  aid,  and  the  indirect  atmo- 
sphere it  contributed,  as  freely  and  courteously  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Musgrove,  its  editor  and  compiler,  in  the 
publishing  of  that  excellent  volume,  "Poems  of  New  Jersey." 
This  anthology,   which   connotes  in   a  collection   of   poems   a 
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comprehensive  history  of  New  Jersey's  political,  social,  in- 
dustrial, religious  and  artistic  life,  is  an  honor  to  the  State  and 
to  its  compiler.  It  might  be  called  a  musical  rendition  of  New 
Jersey  history  and  of  the  ordinarily  mute  and  sober  contents 
of  our  library. 

This  brief  report,  respectfully  submitted,  may  answer  the 
possible  query,  "Why  is  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Library?" 
The  answer  ought  to  be  obvious.  Because  it  is  needed  for  the 
education,  the  culture  and  the  patriotism  of  the  State. 

Joseph  F.  Folsom, 

Librarian. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BRANCH. 

The  past  year  may  be  said  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  one  for 
the  Woman's  Branch,  for,  although  we  have  not  accomplished 
any  great  amount  of  work,  we  have  done  much  that  is  well 
worth  while. 

In  a  library  such  as  ours,  where  certain  books  are  in  con- 
stant use,  it  is  necessary  that  we  rebind  these  books  before 
they  are  beyond  repair,  as  many  of  them  are  out  of  print  and 
new  copies  cannot  be  purchased ;  consequently  we  have  done 
considerable  binding  and  rebinding  during  the  year.  We  have, 
also,  obtained  three  scrap-books  for  newspaper  clippings. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Col.  Charles  A.  Andrews  we  re- 
ceived permission  to  make  copies  of  the  early  records  of  the 
Pompton  Plains  and  Montville  churches.  These  records  in- 
clude registers  of  members,  marriages  and  baptisms,  from  17 13 
to  1871.  We  have  sold  extra  copies  to  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the  Library 
of  Congress,  thus  defraying  the  expense  of  copying. 

We  have  completed  our  volume  of  Woodbridge  tombstone 
inscriptions,  and  have  received  from  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Howell 
the  inscriptions  of  the  Musconetcong  Valley  Presbyterian 
Church,  near  Hampton,  N.  J.  ]\Iiss  Katherine  N.  Stryker  has 
copied  and  presented  to  us  those  of  the  St.  James  (Straw 
Church)  Lutheran  Cemetery,  in  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  We,  also, 
have  received  inscriptions  from  the  i\Iansfield  and  \\'estfield 
cemeteries. 

By  bequest  of  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Fairchild  we  received  oil  por- 
traits of  Dirck  Brinkerhoff,  Baxter  J.  Tichenor,  Benjamin 
Cooley  Nuttman  and  Dr.  Richard  Van  Wyck  Fairchild ;  an 
Ashfield  table  of  Colonial  date  and  a  high-back  chair,  once 
owned  by  Phebe  Farrand  and  John  Howell ;  also  a  number  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts.  ]\Irs.  Fairchild  also  be- 
queathed one  thousand  dollars  to  the  W'oman's  Branch. 
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We  received  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Marianna  Manning 
many  manuscripts,  consisting  of  wills,  deeds,  etc.,  of  Middle- 
sex County  families,  between  the  years  1718-1819. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Pierson,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  presented  to 
the  Society,  through  the  Woman's  Branch,  one  hundred  vol- 
umes, relating  chiefly  to  the  Civil  War ;  fifteen  pamphlets,  two 
engravings  of  Civil  War  scenes  and  four  large  portraits  of 
Generals  of  the  Civil  War;  some  old  newspapers  and  a  model 
of  a  Civil  War  cannon ;  all  collected  by  her  brother,  Dr. 
Stephen  Pierson,  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War  and  for  many 
years  a  practicing  physician  of  Morristown. 

Among  other  gifts  received  are  the  first  known  Tax  Lists 
of  Newark  Township  and  vicinity,  1817-1823;  the  first  known 
census  of  Newark  and  vicinity,  taken  by  Isaac  Nichols,  in 
1826;  Early  Residents  of  Warren  County,  N.  J.;  a  framed 
photograph  of  Chancellor  William  J.  Magie ;  an  oil  portrait  of 
General  Sam  Houston ;  flax  grown  on  the  Battlefield  of  Mon- 
mouth, on  the  Old  Parsonage  Farm,  by  Joseph  Thompson,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution ;  a  photograph  of  President  Coolidge ; 
a  photograph  of  and  an  original  lath  from  the  birthplace  of 
Walt  Whitman ;  a  Liberty  Cap  and  a  flag  used  at  the  celebra- 
tion held  in  honor  of  Lafayette's  visit  to  Newark  in  1824;  a 
watch  brought  from  Holland  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  by 
the  founder  of  the  Van  Saun  family ;  a  griddle  used  in  baking 
bread  for  Revolutionary  soldiers ;  a  collection  of  Colonial 
money;  a  number  of  maps;  a  prayer  book  printed  in  1797,  and 
a  collection  of  eighty-five  postcards,  showing  historic  places  in 
Morristown  and  in  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey. 

The  book,  etc.,  purchases  of  the  year  include  "Annals  of 
American  Families,"  "America's  Race  Heritage,"  "History  of 
the  Town  of  Lexington,"  "History  of  Passaic  and  its 
Environs,"  "Vital  Records  of  Seven  Massachusetts  towns, 
Brewster,  Lancaster,  Northborough,  Princeton,  Upton,  Swan- 
sea and  Woburn ;"  a  reproduction  of  Erskine's  Map  of  Bergen 
County  and  vicinicy,  1778,  and  a  "Civil  and  Military  List  of 
Rhode  Island,"  1647-1850. 

During  the  year  we  have  added  67  new  names  to  our  list 
of  members.  We  have  lost  13  by  death  and  eight  by  resigna- 
tion, leaving  us  a  present  membership  of  675. 

It  was  with  sadness  that  we  learned  of  the  death,  in  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  on  September  12th,  of  Miss  Mary  McKeen,  who 
was  President  of  the  Woman's  Branch  from  1909-1916.  Miss 
McKeen  was  born  in  Camden,  N.  J.  For  many  years  she  made 
her  home  in  Moorestown  and  only  recently  went  to  live  in 
Doylestown.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  personality  and 
great  energy,  and  was  enthusiastic  over  whatever  work  she 
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had  in  hand.  She  was,  at  various  times,  President  of  the  Wo- 
man's Club  of  Camden,  of  the  Boys'  Parlor  and  Industrial 
School,  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  a  Founder 
of  the  Camden  Public  Library,  Regent  of  Nassau  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  and  she  organized  and  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Society  for  National  and  International 
Relief.  Because  of  failing  health  Miss  McKeen  had  lived  very 
quietly  during  the  last  few  years,  but  she  frequently  gave  evi- 
dence of  her  interest  in  the  Woman's  Branch. 

The  following  are  the  deaths  reported  during  the  past  year 
of  members  in  our  Woman's  Branch  : 

Mrs.  William  R.  Ailing,  Newark,  Jan.  31,  1923. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  V.  Atwater,  Elizabeth,  Oct.  12,  1922. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Beaman,  Newark,  Oct.,  1922. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Carter,  Newark,  April,  1923. 

Mrs.  Franklin  B.  Dwight,  Princeton,  Nov.  27.  1922. 

Mrs.  William  Q.  James,  Newark,  Jan.  8,  1923. 

Miss  Laura  M.  Lindsley,  Orange,  April  5,  1923. 

Mrs.  Edward  Livingston,  Elizabeth,  Mar.,  1923. 

Miss  Mary  McKeen,  Doylestown,  Pa..  Sept.  13.  1923. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Risley,  Pleasantville,  Oct.,  1923. 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Roe,  Orange,  Dec,  1922. 

Mrs.  August  W.  Rosinger,  Newark,  Oct.,  1922. 

Miss  Clara  Vezin,  Elizabeth,  Feb.  17,  1923. 

We  held  our  Mid-winter  meeting  in  February,  at  the  home 
of  the  Misses  Nichols,  313  Washington  Street,  Newark.  This 
old  homestead  has  been  in  the  Nichols  family  for  four  genera- 
tions. It  was  built  between  1795  and  1797  by  Isaac  Nichols, 
for  his  bride,  Phebe  Davis,  and  has  been  lived  in  successively 
by  his  son.  grandson  and  great-grandchildren,  the  present  oc- 
cupants being  two  great-granddaughters.  The  meeting  was 
one  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  attended  it. 
The  house,  filled  with  its  wonderful  old  furniture,  books, 
dishes,  silver,  handwoven  linens  and  coverlets,  old  Paisley 
shawls,  laces,  embroideries  and  paintings,  is  most  charming. 
Words  fail  in  describing  it.  The  Misses  Nichols  and  their 
friends,  who  had  planned  so  thoughtfully  for  our  pleasure 
and  entertainment,  welcomed  us  most  cordially.  After  listen- 
ing to  several  solos,  vocal  and  instrumental,  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Lum  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  Walter  S. 
Nichols,  and  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Boggs  read  a  most  interesting 
paper,  prepared  by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Kidd,  on  the  history  of  the 
Nichols  family  and  homestead. 

Our  annual  meeting  was  held  on  May  9th,  at  which  time 
Dr.  Francis  Harvey  Green,  Headmaster  of  Pennington  School, 
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gave  us  a  very  delightful  address  on  "Sacred  Spots,"  im- 
pressing upon  us  the  importance  of  preserving  historic  places, 
which  he  termed  the  sacred  spots  of  America. 

Altha  Hatch  Cutler, 
President  IVonian's  Branch. 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1923 

CASH  ACCOUNT 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  i,  1922 $1,871  20 

General  Account : 

Dues    2.639  50 

Rent,  Property  22  West  Park  Street 2,900  13 

Interest  on  bank  balance 30  70 

Sundries    275 

Woman's  Branch   186  30 

Income   from   Investments 2,352  12 

Capital  Account : 

Life   Membership    fees 595  00 

Book  and  Publishing  Account : 

Sale  of  Archives,  etc 155  62 

75th  Anniversary  Fund : 

Donations    25  00 

Total    $10,758  32 

DISBURSEMENTS 

General  Account : 

Salaries    $3,468  84 

Repairs    2,128  yy 

Taxes    699  6t 

Insurance  premiums   582  45 

Coal    474  50 

Printing   and   stationery '  205   15 

Annual  luncheon   189  00 

Telephone    47  72 

Light    45  94 

Postage    33  50 

Water    6  50 

New  furniture  57  73 

Woman's  Branch,  Interest  on  L.  Cotheal  Smith 

Legacy    80  00 

Corresponding  Secretary,  office  expense 55  59 

Sundries    241  21 
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Book  and  Publishing  Account : 

Printing,  etc.,  Quarterly  Magazine 1,128  53 

Books  purchased    45  47 

Sept.  30,  1923,  balance  on  hand  on  deposit  in  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers  National  Bank, 
Newark,  N.  J 1,267  81 

Total    $10,758  32 

SECURITIES  OWNED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  ARE  AS   FOLLOWS  : 

Par  Value 

Bait.  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  y/2%  Prior  Lien  Bonds $2,000 

New  York  Telephone  Co.,  ist  Mort.  4^/2% 4.500 

Atch.,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.,  Genl.  Mort.  4%.  .  3,000 

Alleghany  Valley  Ry.  Co.,  Genl.  Mort.  4% 2,000 

The  United  N.  J.  R.  R.  &  Canal  Co.,  Genl.  Mort.  4%  5,000 

Lehigh  Valley  Terminal  Ry.  Co.,  ist  Mort.  5% 1,000 

American  Dock  &  Imp.  Co.,  ist  Mort.  5% 3,000 

West  Shore  R.  R.  Co.,  ist  Mort.  4% 3,000 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co..  ist  Con.  Mort.  4%.  .  .  1,000 

Oregon-Wash.  R.  R.  &  Navigation  Co.,  ist  &  Ref.  4%  2,000 

Southern  Ry.  Co.,  ist  Con.  5% 2,000 

Chic,  Bur.  &  Ouincy  R.  R.  Co.,  ist  &  Ref.  5^0 1,000 

U.  S.  ist  Liberty  Loan  3^% 50 

U.  S.  2nd  Liberty  Loan  4     % 50 

U.  S.  3rd  Liberty  Loan  4%% 200 

U.  S.  4th  Liberty  Loan  4%% 21.000 

U.  S.  Treasury  Gold  Note,  Series  A,  4^% 100 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  C.  F.  Eberhard  on  Property 

No.  88  Arlington  Street,  Newark 3,000 


$53,900 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Lawrence  Boggs,  Treasurer. 

October  23,  1923. 
This  certifies  that  we  have  audited  the  foregoing  accounts 
on  pages  66,  67,  68  from  Oct.  i,  1922,  to  Sept.  30,  1923,  in- 
clusive ;  also  the  proof  of  balance  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of 
the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  and  find  same  to  be  correct ; 
that  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  to  be  cash  in  Mer- 
chants &  Manufacturers  Nat.  Bank,  Newark,  N.  J.,  $1,267.81, 

[Signed]     Edward  S.  Rankin, 
William   S.   Hunt, 
Auditing  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE,  i922-'23 
DEATHS  REPORTED 

HONORARY    MEMBER 

Elected  Died 
Hon.  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States 1922  Aug.  2,  1923 

PATRONS 

William  T.  Carter 1890  Jan.  30,  1923 

Edward  Kanouse 1885  Nov.  19,  1922 

CORRESPONDING   MEMBER 

Charles  O.  Tichenor 1865  June  29,  191 5 

LIFE    MEMBERS 

Mrs.  William  R.  Ailing 1922  Jan.  31,  1923 

Dr.  William  S.  Disbrow 1896  Dec.  26,  1922 

James  P.  Dusenberry 1890  Dec.  24,  1922 

Mrs.  Franklin  B.  Dwight 1905  Nov.  26,  1922 

Alister  Greene    1902  Mar.  8,   1923 

John  P.  Hutchinson 1875  May  10,  1922 

Henry   P.   Jones 1885  Mar.  17.  1923 

William  Pennington   1903  Nov.  6,  1922 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Richards 1899  Sept.  15,  1923 

William  Roome  1880  Dec.  20,   1922 

J.   Evarts  Tracy 1897  Feb.  11,  1923 

Miss   Clara   Vezin 1905  Feb.  17,  1923 

Richard  H.   Williams 1911  Apr.  28,  1923 

George  WurtSi 1896  May  17,  1923 

CONTRIBUTING    MEMBERS 

Hon.  James  J.  Bergen 1898  Oct.  20,  1923 

George  W.  Campbell 191 1  Mar.  9,  1923 

John  A.  Craig 1916  May  24,  1923 

S.  Valentine  Farrelly 1909  Mar.  9,  1923 

George  J.   Gould 1896  May  16,  1923 

Charles  D.  Halsey 1911  Sept.  12,  1923 

Hugh  Hartshorne 1912  June  28,  1923 

James  L.  Hurd 1907  June,  1923 

Miss  Mary  McKeen 1910  Sept.  13,  1923 

Lebbeus  B.  Miller 1910  July  23,  1923 

Charles  D.  Piatt 1923  Sept.  20,  1923 

Stephen  H.  Plum,  Jr 1907  Apr.  14,  1923 
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Dr.  Byron  G.  Van  Home 1906 

Alexander   S.   Ward 191 1 

Henry  C.  Ward 1919 


May  20,  1922 
Apr.  7,  1923 
Aug.     24,  1923 


NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED 
The  new  members  elected  during  the  year  are  as  follows : 

HONORARY    MEMBER 

Elected 
Justice  Mahlon  Pitney,  Washington,  D.  C May      9,  1923 


PATRONS 

Louis  Bamberger,  Newark Feb. 

Edwin  A.  Ely,  New  York  City Feb. 

Miss  Mary  Florence  Kanouse,  Newton Sept. 

(Successor  of  Edward  Kanouse) 

The  name  of  Marcus  L.  Ward,  whose  be- 
quest of  $20,000  was  received  some  time 
ago,  was  placed  upon  our  list  of  Patrons.  .Feb. 

LIFE    MEMBERS 

Mrs.  William  Porter  Allen,  Irvington Sept. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Ailing,  Newark Nov. 

Neal  Bassett,  Newark Sept. 

Harry  I.  Caesar,  Rumson . Jan. 

John  M.  Cameron,  Newark Jan. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Carter,  Newark June 

Dr.  Henry  N.  Dodge,  Morristown May 

Herbert  P.  Gleason,   Newark May 

Mrs.  A.  Hofheimer,  Plainfield Feb. 

Mrs.  Richard  Howell,  Devon.  Pa Apr. 

George  INIason  La  Monte.  Bound  Brook Oct. 

George  C.  Miller,  Norwalk,  Conn Mar. 

Robert  Henry  Pitney,  Morristown May 

Richard  E.  Reeves,  Summit Apr. 

Charles  C.  Voorhis,  New  York  City Nov. 

Frank  J.  Wilder,  Boston,  Mass Jan. 

H.  W.  Williams,  Mendham   May 

CONTRIBUTING    MEMBERS 

Charles  Dexter  Allen,  Montclair May 

Mrs.  Calvin  Anderson,  Madison May 

Carl  William  Barget,  Jersey  City May 

Miss  Alice  Barlow,  Princeton Apr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Bassford,  Madison Apr. 
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John  O.  Bigelow,  Newark Jan. 

J.  Eustace  Bizzell,  Newark Apr. 

William  L.  Brunyate,  Newark    Sept. 

Charles  W.  Bryan,  Jr.,  Jersey  City Oct. 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Canfield,  Kearny Oct. 

Mrs.  Horace  R.  Carpenter,  St.  Louis,  Mo Oct. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Case,  Madison Jan. 

Henry  S.  Chapman,  Glen  Ridge Jan. 

Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Comrie,  East  Orange M'ay 

Ludolph  H.  Conklin,  Newark  Nov. 

Miss  Sara  Cooley,  Trenton May 

Frank  L.  Crawford,  Summit   Oct. 

Mrs.  Edgar  I.  Cregar,  High  Bridge Mar. 

Louis  DeV.  Day,  Newark May 

Mrs.  Albert  B.  Diss,  Newark Feb. 

William  S.  Emley,  Atlantic  City Mar. 

M,iss  Sarah  A.  Eunson,  Newark Oct. 

Mrs.  Charles  Danforth  Freeman,  Iselin Jan. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Garretson,  Franklin  Park Apr. 

Gustave  W.  Gehin,  Newark Apr. 

Edward  E.  Gnichtel,  Newark Sept. 

Joseph  H.  Golding,  Jr.,  Newark May 

Miss  Tommie  Lou  Gray,  Norwood Mar. 

Stewart  H.  Hartshorn,  Short  Hills Feb. 

Harold  W.  Headley,  Basking  Ridge May 

Charles  L.  Hedden.  Newark Sept. 

Irving  Hoagland,  Franklin  Park Feb. 

Louis  Hood,   Newark    May 

William  DeCamp  Johnson,  Morristown Dec. 

Rev.  Eugene  H.  Keator,  Franklin  Park May 

Mrs.  Frederic  E.  Kip,  Montclair June 

Carl  G.  Lehmann,  Newark Oct. 

Marion  L.  Lewis,  New  York  City June 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lum,  Chatham .Feb. 

Arthur  C.  Mack,  Edgewater Mar. 

Mrs.  Florence  Mulford  Mallory,  New  York.  .  .Dec. 

Miss  M.  V.  Mason.  Franklin  Park -May 

Edward  Stanley  Morehouse,  Westfield   -Jan. 

Miss  Lucy  N.  Alorris,  Montclair .June 

Charles  Davis  Piatt,  Dover    .Apr. 

Clyde  Potts,  Morristown May 

Herbert  E.  Poulson,  Bedminster  Apr. 

Mrs.  Julius  S.  Rippel,  Newark May 

Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Rue,  Red  Bank May 

W.  W.  Rutter,  South  Orange Oct. 
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Maxwell  Sosin,  Carteret Apr.  2,  1923 

Rt.  Rev.  Wilson  R.  Stearly,  Newark June  4,  1923 

Mrs.  Sidell  Tilghman,  Madison Apr.  2,   1923 

Louis  O.  Van  Doren,  New  York  City Mar.  5,  1923 

Samuel  V.  Vought,  Passaic   Apr.  2,  1923 

Miss  Mary  S.  Watson,  Jersey  City Jan.  8,  1923 

Russell  E.  Watson,  New  Brunswick Oct.  31,  1923 

Mrs.  Augustin  V.  Wendell,  Newark Apr.  2.  1923 

Arthur  Whitney,  Mendham May  9,  1923 

Miss  Alice  B.  Whittingham,  Millburn Oct.  i,  1923 

Mrs.  Walton  C.  Whittingham.  IVIillburn C)ct.  i,  1923 

Owen  Winston,  Gladstone July  2,  1923 

Miss  Edna  Woodruff,  Phillipsburg May  9,   1923 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Zandt,  Jamesburg Oct.  31,  1923 

(Two  members  have  resigned  during  the  year). 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Lawrence  Boggs, 
Chairman  Membership  Committee. 

Ji      Jl      J»      Jf 

HARDING'S  REST 

BY  JOSEPH   FULFORD  FOLSOM,   NEWARK,   N.   J. 

Worthy  to  sit  in  that  exalted  place 

Where  first  sat  Washington,  this  self-made  man 

Took  up  the  tasks  of  office  and  outran 

His  body's  force  to  keep  the  wonted  pace 

Of  those  who  went  before  him  in  the  race. 
Like  them,  a  good  and  great  American, 
He  nobly  carried  where  the  hopeful  van 
Set  out  the  future's  better  course  to  trace. 

Fitting  it  was  that  when  the  pace  was  spent 
At  eventime,  he  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep 
As  all  of  us  must  sleep,  or  high  or  low, 
When  we  have  given  in  our  time,  and  bent 
Our  footsteps  thither  where  no  troubles  keep, 
Nor  pangs  which  misprized  worth  and  duty  know. 
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GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  LIVINGSTON  AS  APPREN- 
TICE, WRITER  AND  EXECUTIVE^ 

BY  LOUIS  H.  PATTERSON,   MAPLEWOOD,   N.  J. 

The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  has  recently  acquired 
by  gift  a  document  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  Wil- 
liam Livingston,  first  Governor  of  this  State,  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  whose  birth  occurred  in  November,  1923,  a  week 
later  than  the  gift.  This  is  the  original  indenture  by  which  Liv- 
ingston, when  nineteen  years  old,  was  bound  for  four  years  as 
apprentice  to  James  Alexander,  a  famous  lawyer  of  that  day, 
to  be  taught  how  to  be  an  attorney  and  counselor. 

This  indenture,  the  existence  of  which  has  not  been  known 
by  many,  has  never  before  been  published.  It  is  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation  and  the  Society  numbers  it  among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  its  exhibits.  It  reveals  how  serious  a  matter  an  ap- 
prenticeship was  in  Colonial  days,  and  how  rigid  were  the  re- 
quirements imposed  upon  fledglings  of  the  law. 

The  young  man,  the  paper  shows,  was  bound  by  his  father, 
the  first  Philip  Livingston,  to  a  course  of  conduct  that  might 
prove  difficult  of  pursuit  in  these  later  days.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  young  Livingston  did  not  complete  his  term,  but  did  be- 
come a  great  lawyer,  nevertheless.  He  quarreled  with  his  pre- 
ceptor and  finished  his  education  with  another,  but  in  later  years 
he  and  Alexander  were  reconciled  and  were  pitted  against  each 
other  in  some  important  cases.    He  always  expressed  the  high- 


*  Republished  herein  by  the  courtesy  of  the  "Newark  Evening  News" 
in  which  this  article  appeared  Nov.  24,  1923. 
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est  respect  for  his  early  mentor,  who,  in  fact,  was  an  unusually 
able  man  and  made  a  quite  definite  impress  upon  his  times. 
The  document  reads  as  follows,  verbatim  et  literatim: 

"This  indenture  witnesseth  that  William  Livingston 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  Consent  of  his  father  Philip  Liv- 
ingston of  Albany  Signified  by  his  being  a  party  hereto,  hath 
put  himself  and  by  these  presents  Doth  voluntary,  and  of  his 
own  free  will  and  accord  put  himself  an  apprentice  to  James 
Alexander  of  New  York  attorney  and  Councill  at  Law  Esq'r 
with  him  to  live  and  after  the  manner  of   an  apprentice  to 

Serve  from  the day  of  untill  the  full  term  of  four 

years  from  the  Said  day  be  Compleat  and  Ended.  Dureing  all 
which  Term  the  said  apprentice  his  said  master  faithfully  Shall 
Serve,  his  Secrets  keep,  his  Lawfull  Commands  gladly  Every 
where  obey,  he  shall  do  no  Damage  to  his  Said  Master,  nor  see 
to  be  done  by  others  without  letting  or  giveing  notice  to  his 
Said  Master,  he  shall  not  waste  his  Said  masters  goods  nor 
lend  them  unlawfully  to  any,  he  shall  not  Comitt  fornication, 
nor  Contract  matrimony  within  the  Said  term,  att  Cards,  dice 
or  any  other  unlaw  full  game  he  shall  not  play,  whereby  his 
Said  master  may  have  damage,  with  his  own  goods  nor  with 
the  goods  of  others  within  the  said  term  without  license  from, 
his  said  Master,  he  shall  neither  buy  nor  Sell,  he  shall  not  ab- 
sent himself  day  nor  night  from  his  said  Masters  Service  with- 
out his  leave,  nor  haunt  ale  houses  taverns  or  play  houses,  but 
in  all  things  as  a  faithfull  apprentice  he  shall  behave  himself 
towards  his  said  Master,  and  all  his  dureing  the  said  term.  And 
the  said  Master  [illegible]  best  [illegible]  method  that  he  Can 
Teach  or  Cause  the  Said  apprentice  to  be  taught  the  profession 
of  an  attorney  and  Councill  at  Law  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  the  said  William  Livingston  and  Philip  Livingston  Several- 
ly on  the  one  part  and  the  Said  James  Alexander  on  the  other 
part  for  the  true  performance  of  all  and  every  the  said  Cove- 
nants and  agreements  bind  themselves  unto  the  other  by  these 
present.  IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  they  have  hereunto  In- 
terchangeably put  their  hands  and  seals  this day  of  July 

in  the  Sixteenth  year  of  his  majestie's  Reign  A.  D.  1742.  Sealed 
and  Delivered  by  Ph.  Livingston  in  the  Presence  of  Phil.  Liv- 
ingston, Junr. 

(Signed)     ''William  Livingston 
"Johannes  Vannormer 

"Sealed  and  DeHvered  by  William  Livingston    (Declaring 
the  time  of  Commencement  to  be  the  eighth  day  of  July  one 
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thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-two)    in  the  presence  of 
P.  V.  B.  Livingston,  Elisha  Parker."^ 

The  Philip,  Junior,  who  witnessed  the  document,  was  a  broth- 
er of  young  William  and,  long  afterward,  was  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

William  Livingston  was  a  great  American.  Sprung  from 
one  of  the  most  aristocratic  families  of  the  Colonial  era,  he  was 
a  liberal  democrat  of  widest  sympathies,  who  wielded  a  vitriolic 
pen  on  occasion,  and  never  was  afraid  to  speak  his  mind  when 
he  felt  the  time  was  ripe  for  utterance.  Besides  being  Gover- 
nor he  was  a  Member  of  Congress  in  1774,  1775  and  1776  and 
a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  at  eighteen  at  the  head  of  his  class,  became  one 
of  the  leading  lawyers  of  his  time,  a  minor  poet,  a  writer  of 
many  political  pamphlets  and  editor  of  the  first  weekly  publica- 
tion devoted  to  the  discussion  of  public  questions  launched  in 
this  country.  He  married  young,  had  thirteen  children,  built 
himself  a  fine  home  in  Elizabeth  and  died  in  1790,  while  still  in 
office,  and  with  fourteen  years  of  good  governing  to  his  credit. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  believe  that  "spoiled 
children"  never  amount  to  much  in  later  life  it  can  be  stated 
that  Livingston  was  declared  in  his  youth  to  be  a  fine  example 
of  such  misdirected  upbringing,  yet  became  a  great  man  and  a 
wise  and  devoted  father. 

Livingston  was  born  in  Albany,  probably  November  30,  1723, 
although  the  exact  date  is  not  a  matter  of  record.  Being  the 
fifth  son  in  a  family  of  eight  children  he  seems  to  have  been 
brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Van  Brugh,  with 
whom  he  lived  off  and  on  for  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his 
youth.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  manifested  great  "impa- 
tience and  irritability  of  temper,"  which,  incidentally,  stayed 
with  him  through  life.  The  old  lady  may  have  been  high  spir- 
ited herself ;  in  any  event  she  let  the  boy  have  his  head  and  he 
was  not  bound  down  to  any  old-fashioned  rules  of  conduct. 


"  This  valuable  document  was  presented  to  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society  by  Mr.  Wallace  M.  Scudder,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Society. — Editor. 
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Nevertheless  he  developed  a  studious  mind  and  a  strong  lean- 
ing toward  religion. 

While  still  a  boy  he  fell  in  with  a  missionary  to  the  Indians 
and  traveled  about  with  him.  He  spent  a  year  with  the  Mo- 
hawks and  learned  their  language.  He  also  developed  a  marked 
talent  for  painting,  and  for  a  time  contemplated  an  artistic 
career,  but  gave  it  up  because,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  "had  no 
wish  to  be  a  second-rate  painter"  and  he  was  wise  enough  to 
realize  that  that  was  about  all  he  ever  would  be. 

When  less  than  fifteen  years  old  he  went  to  Yale,  where  he 
wrote  poetry,  studied  hard,  read  much  political  economy  and, 
as  stated,  led  his  class  at  his  graduation  in  1741.  The  next  year 
he  decided  to  study  law  and  the  indenture  reproduced  herewith 
was  the  fruit  of  that  decision. 

James  Alexander  was  a  Scot  who  came  to  this  country — prob- 
ably in  haste — in  171 5  after  the  collapse  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's 
eflforts  in  behalf  of  the  Old  Pretender.  He  became  a  member 
of  both  the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  was  a  constant  advocate 
of  popular  rights  as  against  the  impositions  of  the  British  Min- 
isters and  was  a  deep  student  of  mathematics.    He  died  in  1756. 

A  curious  letter  survives  that  was  written  by  Livingston  to 
his  father  while  he  was  an  apprentice  to  Alexander  and  which 
shov/s  an  amusing  desire  to  be  respectful  to  his  parent,  while 
at  the  same  time  indicating  his  "impatience  and  irritability  of 
temper."  It  appears  that  the  father  had  had  occasion  to  write 
a  letter  to  his  son  reprimanding  him  for  negligence  in  his  stud- 
ies and  staying  out  late  at  night.     William  replied : 

"As  to  neglecting  my  studies,  I  am  as  much  concerned  as 
my  father,  having  read  the  greater  part  of  this  winter  till  12 
and  2  o'clock  at  night,  and,  since  I  have  had  a  fire  in  my  room, 
have  frequently  rose  at  5  in  the  day  and  read  by  candle  light,  of 
which  I  suppose  your  informer  (whatever  ingenious  fellow  it 
be)  was  ignorant,  as  'tis  impossible  he  should  know  it  without 
being  a  wizard.  As  for  my  being  abroad  almost  every  night,  I 
have  for  this  month  staid  at  Mr.  Alexander's  till  8  and  9 
o'clock  at  night,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  all  winter,  he  in- 
structing us  in  the  mathematics,  which  is  indeed  being  abroad." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  young  Livingston  began  to  write 
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sarcastic  arraignments  of  things  as  they  were,  which  became 
one  of  his  favorite  pastimes.  One  of  these  offended  his  mas- 
ter, it  being  a  diatribe  leveled  against  the  then  existing  practice 
of  teaching  the  law.  It  inveighed  against  the  drudgery  of  the 
clerkship  and  the  lack  of  attention  given  by  masters  to  stu- 
dents. It  was  published  in  the  "New  York  Weekly  Post-Boy" 
for  August,  1745.  The  next  year  he  wrote  another  one,  even 
hotter,  and  it  caused  the  break  between  Livingston  and  Alex- 
ander. The  former  associated  himself  with  William  Smith 
a  Liberal  politician,  who  afterwards  became  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice. 

In  the  meantime,  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  young 
Livingston  had  fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Susannah  French, 
daughter  of  Philip  French,  who  at  one  time  had  owned  a  tract 
of  land  in  New  Jersey  which  to-day  is  covered  largely  by  the 
city  of  New  Brunswick.  French  appears  to  have  been  impov- 
erished at  this  time,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  young 
Livingston,  who  was  still  a  law  apprentice,  was  rolling  in 
wealth.  Nevertheless  they  were  married  and  went  to  house- 
keeping with  Miss  Mary  Brockholls,  or  Brockholst,  an  aunt  of 
the  bride.  Later  they  were  able  to  set  up  an  establishment  of 
their  own  at  Water  and  Garden  streets,  New  York,  where  they 
lived  until  they  moved  to  New  Jersey. 

It  is  said  of  Livingston's  wife  that  she  was  a  calm  and  placid 
individual,  who  was  a  perfect  foil  for  her  headstrong  husband. 
She  bore  him,  as  he  once  remarked,  "as  many  children  as  there 
are  States  in  the  Union,"  and  always  kept  his  love  and  respect. 

While  steadily  rising  at  the  Bar  Livingston  dabbled  a  Httle  in 
poetry.  One  of  his  best  known  efforts  is  "Philosophic  Soli- 
tude," which  was  700  lines  long  and  contains  some  respectable 
writing.  It  was  first  issued  in  1747,  "By  a  Gentleman  educated 
at  Yale  College,"  and  won  sufficient  commendation  to  warrant 
republication  in  1762. 

Between  times  he  kept  on  writing  political  pasquinades,  as 
they  were  called  in  those  days,  and  finally,  in  1752,  he  founded 
"The  Independent  Reflector,"  which  he  wrote  mostly  himself, 
and  which  kicked  up  a  lot  of  fuss.  It  was  a  weekly  and  lasted 
for  a  year,  during  which  time  he  must  have  had  a  wonderful 
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time.    A  complete  file  of  "The  Reflector"  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
presented  to  the  Historical  Society  by  Mr.  Louis  Bamberger, 
and  if  one  would  consult  its  sparkling  pages  he  may  do  so. 
In  the  first  issue  of  the  "Reflector"  appears  this  advance  note : 

"ADVERTISEMENT. 

"It  being  unimaginable  that  the  Author  can  prosecute  his 
Design  at  his  private  Expense,  he  flatters  himself  that  all  Per- 
sons disposed  to  encourage  so  laudable  an  Undertaking,  and 
which  is  the  first  Attempt  of  the  Nature  that  ever  was  made 
in  this  Part  of  the  World,  will  readily  contribute  toward 
its  Continuation  while  he  continues  to  deserve  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Public :  To  which  end  he  will  at  all  Times  be  glad 
of  the  Correspondence  and  Assistance  of  any  person,  inclining 
to  convey  his  Thoughts  on  any  Subject  within  the  scope  of 
his  Design  thro'  the  Channel  of  this  Paper,  who  is  desired  to 
transmit  his  Composition  directed  to  the  Independent  Reflector, 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Parker;  which  the  Author,  whenever  he 
thinks  it  expedient,  will  publish,  and  if  necessary  with  his  own 
Corrections.  Such  Gentlemen,  also,  who  can  serve  their  Coun- 
try, by  suggesting  good  thoughts,  and  a  true  Account  of  Facts, 
but  have  neither  no  Leisure  for,  or  are  not  used  to  Composi- 
tion, or  such  as  are  fearful  of  appearing  in  print,  may  depend 
on  having  a  due  Regard  paid  to  their  Collection ;  and  that  no 
ungentleman-like,  ungenerous  or  ill  Use,  shall  be  made  of  their 
Manuscripts.  The  Author  also  declares  that  he  is  influenced  in 
his  Design  by  a  sincere  Love  of  Mankind,  and  actuated  by  no 
private  Views  whatever.  His  Circumstances,  thanks  to  Heaven ! 
put  him  above  the  Aids  of  this  Paper  for  Subsistence ;  for 
which  Reason  he  has  so  calculated  the  Price  of  it,  as  barely  to 
pay  the  Printer,  without  any  Compensation  for  his  own  Time 
and  Labor." 

Livingston  wrote  about  everything  that  was  interesting  in 
those  days,  from  the  iniquities  of  the  Ministry  to  the  scandal  of 
extravagant  expenditures  at  funerals.  He  got  into  all  sorts  of 
rows,  and  once  notified  the  clergy  of  New  York  that,  if  they 
did  not  stop  traducing  him  from  their  pulpits,  he  would  take 
steps  to  make  them  stop.    One  of  his  biggest  fights  was  over  rhe 
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establishment  of  King's  College,  now  Columbia  University.  It 
was  proposed  to  create  a  governing  body  of  ten  trustees,  seven 
of  whom  were  to  be  Church  of  England  men,  two  of  the  Dutch 
church,  and  one  Presbyterian.  Livingston  was  of  the  Pres- 
byterian communion,  and  he  could  not  see  such  a  bald 
capture  by  the  Episcopalians  without  protest.  It  is  said  of 
this  row  that  "one  word,  leading  to  another"  the  interchanges 
of  opinion  became  so  rancorous  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  feeling  that  twenty  years  later  brought  about  the  severance 
of  the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country. 

In  1752  Livingston,  with  William  Smith,  Jr.,  son  of  his  sec- 
ond preceptor  in  the  law,  published  the  first  digest  of  Colonial 
Statutes.  Ten  years  later  he  published  a  second.  The  young 
men  did  not  get  much  money  out  of  their  work,  but  they  did 
acquire  great  prestige.  Livingston  was  called  in  most  of  the 
big  lawsuits  of  the  day.  When  the  famous  Bill  in  Chancery 
was  filed  in  1747  attacking  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  tlie 
original  settlers  of  Elizabethtown,  Alexander  was  for  the  com- 
plainants. When  the  answer  was  filed,  five  years  later,  Living- 
ston was  of  counsel  for  the  defendants,  and  thus  was  opposed 
to  his  first  master.  By  1763  Livingston,  with  two  other  men, 
stood  at  the  very  top  of  his  profession,  always  on  the  side  of 
the  Colonies  against  the  schemes  of  the  Ministers. 

Of  him  at  this  time  it  was  said :  "Never  remarkable  for  elo- 
quence, he  acquired  his  standing  by  the  accuracy  of  his  knowl- 
edge, the  vigor  and  quickness  of  his  perception,  and  the  close- 
ness of  his  reasoning,  seasoned  occasionally,  perhaps,  by  that 
dry  humor  and  severe  sarcasm  that  we  meet  in  his  writings." 

While  practicing  law  in  New  York  Livingston  was  elected  to 
the  State  Assembly  from  the  Livingston  Manor  district,  and 
served  two  years.  During  1760  and  for  several  years  there- 
after he  purchased,  little  by  little,  the  tract  on  the  outskirts  of 
EHzabethtown,  which  he  established  as  his  home,  and  became 
later  "Ursino,"  and  which  still  exists  as  such  on  Morris  avenue. 
When  Livingston  lived  there  it  was  known  as  "Liberty  Hall." 
The  original  house  was  built  in  1773. 

While  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  Livingston  was 
on  several  important  committees  with  John  Adams,  Thomas 
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Jefferson  and  Henry  Lee.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee that  in  1774  drafted  the  famous  Address  to  the  British  Peo- 
ple which  placed  before  the  English  the  grievances  of  the 
American  colonists. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  Livingston  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  New  Jersey  militia,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General.  A  military  career  was  not  to  his  liking  and  he  soon 
resigned.  In  August,  1776,  he  was  elected  Governor  under  the 
new  Constitution  and  at  once  took  a  prominent  place  in  the 
troublous  times.  His  first  message  to  the  Legislature  is  as  pep- 
pery a  bit  of  Revolutionary  doctrine  as  one  would  care  to 
read.    He  was  right  in  his  element  on  such  occasions. 

As  Governor  he  led  as  lively  a  life  as  even  he  could  have 
desired.  He  was  particularly  hated  by  the  Tory  element  in 
New  York,  who  considered  him  a  traitor  to  his  aristocratic 
class.  A  certain  Rivington  published  "Rivington's  Gazette"  in 
that  city,  in  which  Livingston  was  variously  called  the  "Don 
Quixote  of  the  Jerseys,"  the  "Knight  of  the  Most  Honorable 
Order  of  Starvation"  and  "Despot-in-chief  of  the  Rising  State 
of  New  Jersey,"  all  of  which  caused  him  to  remark:  "H  Riv- 
ington is  taken  I  must  have  one  of  his  ears ;  Governor  Clinton 
is  entitled  to  the  other,  and  General  Washington,  if  he  pleases, 
may  take  his  head."- 

The  first  Legislatures  had  a  lively  time,  too.  As  New  Jersey 
was  for  a  time  the  cockpit  of  the  fighting  the  members  were 
obliged  to  meet  in  considerable  privacy  at  Trenton.  Princeton, 
Pittstown  and  other  places  while  the  redcoats  tried  to  round 
them  up.  The  Governor  was  in  constant  movement,  his  fine 
house  at  Elizabeth  was  ravaged  by  Hessians  and  for  three 
years  the  Governor  was  without  a  permanent  habitation.  He 
always  was  sought  and  at  times  close  to  capture. 


*If  the  fact  is,  as  claimed  by  some  investigators,  that  Rivington's 
bitterness  toward  the  Revolutionary  side  was  a  "make-believe,"  he  acting 
all  along  in  the  interest  and  under  the  advice  of  Gen.  Washington,  to 
whom  he  communicated  through  secret  service  men  important  news  of 
British  plans  at  New  York  headquarters,  it  is  apparent  that  Gov.  Living- 
ston knew  nothing  of  it.  Whether  this  view  of  the  matter  has  been  or 
can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  such  actual  proofs  as  to  make  the  asser- 
tion history  is  one  for  historians  to  determine.  But  it  is  an  interesting 
topic. — Editor. 
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He  was  very  popular  with  people,  however,  and  his  various 
close  calls  from  capture  were  brought  about  by  the  desire 
of  his  loyal  followers  to  shield  him  from  harm. 

As  mute  evidence  of  the  lively  days  of  Governor  Livingston's 
occupancy  of  what  is  now  the  Kean  homestead  at  "Ursino," 
there  may  still  be  seen  in  the  balustrade  of  the  main  stair- 
case of  the  original  house  deep  nicks  made  by  the  swords  of  the 
Hessian  soldiers,  who,  not  being  able  to  find  Livingston  in  the 
place,  did  what  damage  they  could  in  resentment. 

There  is  much  of  the  present  "Ursino"  that  was  of  the  orig- 
inal ''Liberty  Hall."  Although  many  additions  have  been  made 
under  the  Kean  ownership,  much  that  was  part  of  the  first 
house  is  still  to  be  seen.  Besides  the  old  staircase  there  is  the 
reception  room,  in  which  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  stood  up  to  be 
married  to  Governor  Livingston's  daughter;  the  bedroom  in 
which  John  Kean  the  elder,  father  of  the  late  Senator,  was 
born,  and  which  may  well  have  been  the  bedroom  of  the  Gov- 
ernor; the  present  dining  room,  which  was  the  Governor's 
library;  the  quaint  old  back  hall  leading  to  the  kitchens,  with 
its  odd  folding  doors,  and  a  strange  little  room  built  under  the 
stairs,  that  may  have  been  intended  for  a  secret  hiding-place. 

By  comparing  the  mansion  as  it  is  to-day  with  a  picture  of 
the  old  Liberty  Hall,  published  in  Ballou's  "Pictorial  Magazine" 
for  October,  1856,  which  shows  the  house  as  it  was  in  the  child- 
hood recollection  of  Julian  Kean,  son  of  the  first  Kean  owner, 
it  can  be  seen  how  easily  the  original  structure  can  be  discerned 
under  the  additions  made  in  later  years.  Of  course,  no  me- 
mentoes of  Livingston's  occupancy  now  survive  except  the 
structural  features  referred  to.  Incidentally,  the  fagade  which 
is  seen  to-day  is  the  back  of  the  original  house,  the  main  en- 
trance having  been  on  the  opposite  side.  The  original  front 
door  and  entrance  steps  are  still  in  place. 

When  the  War  was  over  Livingston  resumed  his  home  and 
for  years  thereafter  lived  like  a  country  gentleman.  He  was 
repeatedly  re-elected  Governor  until  he  died  in  1790,  having 
served  fourteen  years. 

In  appearance  Governor  Livingston  was  very  tall  and  in  his 
youth  rather  thin.     His  dominant  facial  characteristic  was  a 
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long  nose,  which  he  took  pride  in  despite  much  lampooning  by 
his  political  opponents,  who  made  the  nose  the  subject  of  much 
ridicule.  He  outlived  his  wife  and  greatly  mourned  her  pass- 
ing. He  also  had  the  sorrow  of  losing  six  of  his  children  be- 
fore he,  too,  answered  the  last  call.  To  the  end  he  retained 
his  zest  for  living  and  quitted  it  while  still  in  full  possession 
of  his  unusual  faculties.  A  highly  interesting  personality,  well 
worthy  of  bi-centennial  celebration. 

EARLY  TRAlSfSPORTATION  IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW 

JERSEY^ 

BY  CORNELIUS  C.  VERMEULE,  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Transportation  has  played  a  large  part  in  shaping  the  des- 
tiny of  America.  This  may  be  better  appreciated  through  a 
study  of  the  more  intimate  human  phases  of  the  subject  than 
from  a  review  of  its  technical  development. 

We  will  consider  first  the  Colonial  era.  Unquestionably 
our  early  settlers  had  strong  religious  convictions  for  which  they 
had  suffered  much,  and  this  indicates  that  they  were  con- 
scientious, resolute  and  independent.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
high  quality  of  the  early  immigration  was  no  less  due  to  the 
fact  that  one  must  then  have  spent  three  months  tossing  on  the 
sea  in  little  vessels,  suffering  all  the  discomforts  of  cramped 
quarters  and  crude  accommodations.  To  venture  upon  such 
a  voyage  in  order  to  reach  a  wild  and  unknown  country  with 
its  attendant  hardships,  required  fortitude  and  strength  of 
purpose.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  records  in  the 
Netherlands,  France  and  the  British  Isles,  show  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  immigrants  of  the  younger  branches  of  no- 
ble houses,  and,  as  I  have  heard  Englishmen  say,  of  the  best 
blood  of  Europe.  What  would  America  now  be  had  the  pres- 
ent ease  and  luxury  of  a  transatlantic  voyage  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  who  laid  its  early  foundations? 

It  was  the  day  of  small  ships.  Columbus  came  in  a  caravel 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  tons.     For  over  two  hundred  years 


^Address  before  the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Club. 
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later,  the  larger  part  of  transportation  between  England  and 
America  was  in  ships  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
tons.  In  1643  the  Swedish  Governor,  Printz,  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  sailed  up  the  Delaware  to  Trenton  in  a  vessel  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  tons.  While  a  few  of  the  large  merchant- 
men of  Europe  reached  six  hundred,  those  of  Holland  being 
the  largest,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  1700  the  average  register 
of  the  English  merchant  ship  was  only  eighty  tons,  and  in  1800, 
one  hundred  tons.  How  small  this  century  of  growth  was  may 
be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  Nineteenth  century 
the  average  registered  tonnage  advanced  to  eighteen  hundred 
tons,  while  the  average  cargo  capacity  increased  from  a  little 
over  one  hundred  to  thirty-five  hundred  tons. 

So  far  as  possible  the  early  colonists  used  water  transpor- 
tation. The  earlier  settlements  were  all  upon  navigible  waters. 
The  Colonial  coasting  vessel  did  not  usually  exceed  fifty  tons. 
It  was  heavily  built  and  a  dull  sailer.  For  passenger  traffic 
Indian  canoes  were  used  on  inland  streams,  and  they  were 
still  seen  on  the  Raritan  as  late  as  1800.  But  the  need  of  land 
transportation  was  always  growing  with  the  expansion  of  the 
Colonies.  At  first  afoot  along  the  Indian  trails,  and  just  a  lit- 
tle later  in  the  saddle,  the  pioneers  threaded  their  way  into  the 
interior.  One  of  the  important  paths  was  that  leading  from 
Elizabethtown  through  Woodbridge  and  New  Brunswick  to 
the  Delaware  Falls,  thence  down  the  easterly  bank  of  the  Del- 
aware to  "Laysie  Point,  over  against  Tinicum  Island,"  where 
it  crossed  the  river  and  followed  its  west  bank  to  what  is  now 
New  Castle,  Delaware.  I  believe  this  to  have  been  the  over- 
land route  by  which  Peter  Stuyvesant  led  his  army  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  against  the  Swedes,  in  1651.  Cer- 
tainly about  this  time  the  Dutch  had  a  fortified  trading  post  at 
Delaware  Falls,  and  Cornells  Joris  Jureen  Marcellus  and  Joris 
Marcellus  were  traders  at  Laysie  Point,  while  one,  Peter  Jegow, 
had  a  tavern  there. 

It  was  along  this  great  road  that  the  English  colonists 
of  Elizabethtown  and  Piscataway  settled  in  1666.  The  Pis- 
cataway  colonists  kept  themselves  in  touch  with  water 
transportation,  and  their  earliest  roads  were  those  leading 
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to  their  upper  and  lower  landings  on  the  Raritan,  the  form- 
er being  known  later  as  Martin's  Dock,  near  which  they 
built  their  water  mill  a  few  years  after  their  arrival.  Twen- 
ty years  later  they  had  spread  along  the  river,  up  above  the 
fording  place  at  Hamilton  street,  to  an  extent  which  re- 
quired a  road  up  the  Raritan.  This  was  laid  out  by  order 
of  Governor  Lawrie,  in  1686.  The  "Great  Road"  to  Dela- 
ware Falls  then  crossed  the  river  at  Dr.  Greenland's,  just 
above  the  present  railroad  bridge,  and  the  road  up  Raritan 
ran  along  an  Indian  trail  from  that  point  nearly  to  what  we 
now  call  Somerville.  The  settlers  along  the  river  at  that 
time  were  Vincent  Runyon  and  Hopewell  Hull,  one  mile 
above  Raritan  Landing;  Pierre  Billou,^  about  where  the 
canal  dam  now  is  at  Fieldville;  Captain  James  Gyles,  just 
below  the  mouth  of  Bound  Brook;  Captain  Codrington  at 
Middle  Brook,  and  Captain  John  White,  near  Somerville. 
Including  Captain  Greenland,  there  were  four  English  Cap- 
tains and  two  French  privates.  That  sturdy,  old  French 
pioneer,  Pierre  Billou,  bought  his  motive  power  before  he 
secured  his  permanent  way.  He  got  it  in  1679,  seven  years 
before  the  Raritan  road  was  laid,  when  in  exchange  for  his 
sixty-five  acres  of  town  lands  at  Piscataway  he  took  from 
Hugh  Dunn  a  cow  and  calf,  a  yoke  of  steers,  and  a  certain 
ox  called  "Berribou."  Oxen  were  best  fitted  to  negotiate 
the  road  along  the  Raritan  at  that  time.  For  many  years 
after  it  was  practically  ungraded.  Its  original  survey  called 
for  a  single  bridge,  namely,  the  one  over  Bound  Brook,  and 
it  was  a  long  time  before  all  of  the  many  streams  it  crossed 
were  provided  with  bridges. 

Shortly  after  1691,  Dr.  Greenland  having  died,  his  son 
Henry  moved  upon  the  Millstone  to  what  is  now  Kingston. 
Thereafter  the  records  mention  "Vincent's  Path  to  Green- 
land's." In  these  simple  words  are  recorded  the  friendly 
and  neighborly  devotion  of  the  pioneer,  Vincent  Runyon, 
who  treaded  that   lonely  trail    through    the    woods,    sixteen 


'  "Bellowes  plantation."    His  place  is  erroneously  thus  recorded  in  the 
original  survey. 
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miles  from  his  own  home  up  the  Raritan,  to  Henry  Green- 
land's. 

From  the  laying  of  the  "Great  Road"  there  was  a  steadily 
accelerated  stream  of  traffic  up  into  the  Raritan  Valley. 
The  Dutch  families  of  Long  and  Staten  Island  and  of  Ber- 
gen County  needed  more  land  for  their  numerous  sons. 
From  1700  to  1735  many  hundreds  of  families  came  in. 
They  must  carry  some  household  goods,  some  cherished 
heirlooms  of  furniture,  and  particularly  those  precious 
chests  of  linen  which  every  young  housewife  possessed. 
Furthermore,  they  often  must  bring  their  parents,  elderly 
people ;  so  they  came,  not  in  the  saddle,  but  by  water.  A 
sloop  brought  them  up  to  New  Brunswick,  or  the  Landing, 
and  a  flat  boat  carried  them  up  river.  Leaving  New  York 
in  the  early  morning,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
they  might  reach  Perth  Amboy  in  the  early  evening,  but,  if 
so,  the  tide  might  then  be  ebbing  in  the  Raritan  and  no  time 
would  be  lost  if  they  spent  a  few  hours  in  that  pleasant 
English  village.  On  the  turn  to  flood,  if  the  night  was  fine, 
they  could  proceed  up  the  Raritan,  reaching  New  Bruns- 
wick at  daybreak,  twenty-four  hours  from  New  York.  But 
it  often  took  twice  that  time. 

Joseph  Borden  claimed,  in  1753,  that  he  could  take  pas- 
sengers from  New  York  to  Camden  in  twenty-four  hours, 
but  his  competitors  unkindly  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  his  stage-boat  often  spent  three  tides,  or  thirty-seven 
hours,  between  New  York  and  South  Amboy.  Much  later 
the  owners  of  a  sloop  advertised  more  candidly  that  'she 
will  leave  New  Brunswick  every  Tuesday,  and  leave  New 
York  on  the  return  trip  on  Friday,  if  wind  and  weather 

PERMIT.' 

To  return  to  our  voyagers  up  Raritan.  More  than  likely 
their  sloop  would  stop  awhile  at  New  Brunswick  to  discharge 
passengers  and  cargo,  and  wait  for  the  flood-tide  to  assist 
them  up  to  the  Landing.  A  charming  sail  this  was  in  1742, 
between  the  steep,  wooded  banks  on  the  left  and  the  tree- 
fringed  meadows  with  their  lowing  cattle  on  the  right.  As 
the  high,  wooded  banks  on  the  left  fell  away,  the  stately  white 
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mansion  of  Anthony  White  was  revealed,  while  on  the  right, 
back  across  the  meadows,  on  the  heights,  one  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  home  of  his  brother-in-law,  Edward  Antill.  As  they  reached 
the  wharf  at  the  Landing,  the  fine  new  stone  mansion  of  Cor- 
nelius Low  could  be  seen  high  on  the  hill  at  the  end  of  the 
causeway  across  the  meadows.  At  the  Landing  there  were  two 
large  warehouses,  one  each  side  of  the  road,  and  just  back  of 
them,  at  the  left,  the  dwellings  of  William  Williamson,  Peter 
Bodine,  and  another  just  vacated  by  Cornelius  Low  for  his 
new  mansion. 

Here  we  find  a  number  of  flat  boats,  some  quite  small  and 
narrow,  with  a  few  larger  ones  which  can  carry  eight  or  ten 
tons  of  cargo,  drawing,  loaded,  about  one  foot  of  water.  To 
one  of  these  the  household  goods  and  passengers  are  trans- 
ferred. There  is  a  crew  of  four  Dutchmen,  of  whom  two  put 
on  a  harness  and  trek,  following  the  trek-pad  along  the  bank, 
while  the  others  guide  the  boat  and  push  with  poles.  At  the 
mouth  of  Bound  Brook  we  reach  the  large  grist  and  saw  mill  of 
Jeremiah  Pleld  and  Philip  Conyn,  where  much  freight  was  fur- 
nished to  the  river  boats.  Very  small  flat  boats  were  plying  on 
the  Bound  Brook  during  the  wetter  part  of  the  year,  bringing 
their  loads  down  from  "the  Blue  Hills"  to  the  mill  dam,  where 
they  would  transfer  to  the  larger  boats  on  the  river. 

On  the  westerly  bank  of  Bound  Brook,  along  the  road  up 
Raritan,  lay  the  little  hamlet  of  New  Milford  with  some  dozen 
houses  (now  Bound  Brook).  Just  west  of  it,  near  Middle 
Brook,  was  the  mansion  built  by  Captain  Codrington.  Two 
miles  up  from  the  mill  we  reach  the  wharf  and  warehouses  of 
Cornelius  Van  Home,  a  prominent  merchant  of  New  York,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Reed.  Their  wives  were  daughters 
of  the  late  Philip  French,  and  back  on  a  knoll  to  the  left  rose 
the  stately  mansion  of  Van  Home,  named  for  French's  ances- 
tral home  in  England,  "Kelshall."  Up  at  what  is  now  Man- 
ville,  on  the  north  bank,  stood  the  Raritan  Church,  the  Mother 
Church  of  this  region,  and  soon  we  pass  the  home  of  Mich- 
ael Van  Veghten.  Another  two  miles  brings  us  to  the  landing 
place  of  the  Van  Nest  and  Middagh  families,  and  Andries 
Coeyman.  ^^latboat  transportation  extended  many  miles  further 
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up  the  South  Branch,  but  progress  is  too  slow  to  pursue  it 
further. 

This  was  the  main  freight  route  of  the  Raritan  Valley  in 
Colonial  days.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  road  up  Raritan, 
but  even  as  late  as  1850  it  was  a  rugged  one,  so  we  can 
imagine  what  it  was  in  Colonial  times.  Nevertheless  it  was 
used,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  supplemented  water  trans- 
portation. Freight  was  increasing  in  volume,  and  at  the  Rev- 
olutionary period  both  the  land  and  water  routes  were  bringing 
much  trade  to  Raritan  Landing.  When  the  British  swept 
across  iNew  Jersey,  in  December,  1776,  they  captured  or 
destroyed  three  or  four  sloops  there,  and  as  many  as  this  were 
always  there  loading  freight.  At  New  Brunswick  there  was  an 
equal  volume  of  trade. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Colonial  period  the  larger 
plantations  were  remarkably  self-contained  and  independent. 
The  principal  feeders  of  transportation  were  the  saw  and  grist 
mills,  that  were  usually  combined  and  numbered  about  one  for 
each  one  hundred  families.  The  grinding  of  grain  into  feed 
and  flour  and  the  sawing  of  lumber  required  more  power  than 
was  available  on  the  plantation  which  did  not  have  water 
power ;  but  the  large  plantation  raised,  carded  and  spun  its 
own  wool  and  flax,  wove  its  own  linen  and  cloth,  raised  and 
dressed  its  own  meats,  provided  practically  all  necessary  food 
and  drink,  and  from  its  woods  took  the  larger  part  of  its  build- 
ing material  and  fencing.  A  little  produce  was  sold  and  a  few 
luxuries,  such  as  silks  and  the  finer  cloths,  coffees,  teas  and 
spices,  were  purchased  from  outside.  These  conditions  made 
transportation   relatively  unimportant. 

Some  stage  traffic  had  developed.  In  1728  a  packet  boat  to 
South  Amboy  and  a  stage  line  thence  to  Burlington  ran  when- 
ever freight  presented  itself,  and  five  years  later  it  was  adver- 
tised as  "intending  to  go  once  every  week  or  oftener  if  busi- 
ness presents."  In  1740  an  opposition  line  was  started,  and  in 
1750  there  was  through  service  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia, as  a  stage  boat  was  running  from  Bordentown  down  the 
Delaware.  Usually  forty  hours  or  more  were  consumed  in  the 
trip.     On  the  great  road  through  New  Brunswick  and  Tren- 
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ton  to  Philadelphia  a  stage  line  ran  twice  a  week  from  and 
after  1723.  In  1744,  apparently  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
for  communication  between  Long  Island  folk  and  their  rela- 
tives on  the  Raritan,  a  stage  ran  twice  a  week  from  New  York, 
through  Brooklyn,  and  Flushing,  to  the  Narrows,  where  it  fer- 
ried across  to  Staten  Island,  thence  through  Port  Richmond, 
crossing  to  Amboy  by  another  ferry,  thence  through  New 
Brunswick  and  Trenton  to  Philadelphia,  returning  by  the 
same  route.  The  main  route  of  travel  however,  from  1720  to 
1765,  at  which  date  a  road  was  opened  across  the  meadow  from 
Paulus  Hook,  had  been  from  New  Brunswick  to  Elizabeth- 
town  Point,  and  thence  by  a  sloop  to  New  York. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  Swift-sure  coach  line  was  running 
from  Philadelphia  through  New  Hope,  Flemington,  Somer- 
ville.  Bound  Brook,  Scotch  Plains  and  Elizabethtown.  Fifty 
years  later,  with  roads  much  improved,  this  line  ran  three 
times  a  week,  making  the  trip  in  thirty  hours.  This  makes  it 
certain  that  in  Colonial  days  the  best  time  actually  made,  and 
not  merely  claimed,  over  the  shorter  route  but  on  worse  roads, 
through  New  Brunswick,  could  not  have  been  as  short  as  thir- 
ty hours,  either  via  Elizabethtown  or  Paulus  Hook. 

Notwithstanding  this  early  development  of  the  stage  lines,^ 
the  real  era  of  the  stage  coach  was  coincident  with  the  turn- 
pike era  from  1800  to  1835.  That  was  the  picturesque  time  of 
stage  coaching,  akhough  we  sometimes  imagine  it  to  have  been 
the  Colonial  era.  Colonial  stage  coaching  was  too  often  pro- 
saic, with  the  coach  a  crude  affair,  plastered  with  mud  or  lay- 
ers of  dust,  and  frequently  breaking  down  or  engulfing  the 
horses  in  the  seas  of  mud,  while  passengers  had  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  help  the  team  out,  or  proceed  on 
their  way  on  foot.  That  was  the  day  of  the  saddle  horse  rath- 
er than  the  coach.  One  could  travel  faster  and  more  safely, 
and  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  pre- 
sented a  much  braver  appearance.  Those  who  were  too  weak 
or  too  luxurious  for  the  saddle  rode  in  "wheeled  chairs,"  or 


^  Readers  interested  further  about  the  early  stagelines  in  New  Jersey 
are  referred  to  Vol.  VII,  p.  97,  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Proceedings. — 
Editor, 
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chaises,  which  met  with  many  accidents  from  overturning  on 
the  uneven  and  uncertain  roads.  Most  of  the  planters  had 
fine  saddle  horses  for  themselves  and  their  families,  of  which 
they  were  proud  and  fond.  Often  they  rode  ten  miles  to  church 
every  Sunday,  spending  four  hours  on  the  road,  and  about  as 
many  at  church,  for  they  had  two  services  with  a  noon  recess. 

The  country  was  impoverished  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  transportation  improved  little  to  the  end  of  the  century, 
but  then  came  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  The  towns  began  to 
grow,  wealth  accumulated,  and  specialization  of  industry  be- 
gan, so  that  better  roads  and  more  regular  communications  be- 
came a  necessity.  This  good  roads  movement  gave  rise  to  the 
turnpike  company,  and  accelerated  the  stage  coach  service. 
From  1797  onward,  corporations  were  created  to  build  or  im- 
prove roads  and  bridges,  and  maintain  them,  and  authorized  to 
charge  tolls.  From  New  Brunswick  turnpikes  reached  Tren- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Paulus  Hook,  Paterson,  Monmouth,  Lam- 
bertville  and  Easton  on  the  Delaware.  Although  only  minor 
companies  were  incorporated  after  1865,  many  continued  in 
existence  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Few  were  profitable 
to  the  stockholders  or  even  popular  with  their  patrons,  but  to 
a  considerable  extent  they  improved  facilities  for  transport, 
preceding  the  advent  of  railroad  lines.  They  were  feeders  to 
water  transportation  and  later  to  the  railways.  Indeed  those 
places  on  navigable  waters,  which  had  already  acquired  a  for- 
warding business,  were  driven  to  build  turnpikes  in  order  to 
hold  and  increase  the  business  of  their  boats. 

Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson,  was  quite  typical  in  her  efforts 
to  hold  her  trade  during  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of 
transportation  between  1800  and  1835.  During  that  period  her 
enterprising  inhabitants  built  hundreds  of  miles  of  turnpikes, 
investing  over  one-half  million  dollars,  from  which  they  realized 
only  indirect  returns.  By  1819  they  had  extended  their  trade 
to  Canandaigua,  and  they  then  subscribed  to  a  steamboat  to  run 
on  Cayuga  Lake,  thereby  bringing  Ithaca  within  two  days 
journey  of  Newburgh  by  stage  and  boat.  In  1834  their  stage 
and  turnpike  lines  extended  to  Buffalo,  which  was  reached 
from  Newburgh  by  sixty-five  hours  of  travel.    This  meant  that 
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transportation  over  long  routes  had  been  speeded  up  to  an  aver- 
age of  five  miles  per  hour,  as  against  about  three  in  the  Colonial 
era.  This  route  afforded,  as  early  as  1820,  better  means  of 
communication  between  the  many  emigrants  from  New  Jersey 
in  the  Lake  country  and  their  old  home. 

Here  in  New  Jersey  stage  lines  had,  through  the  necessities 
of  competition,  acquired  steamboats  and  taverns,  and  otherwise 
improved  their  service.  They  had  grown  strong,  yet  in  1829 
the  passenger  travel  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
through  New  Brunswick  and  Trenton,  had  reached  but  two 
thousand  passengers  a  week,  or  one  thousand  in  each  direction. 
The  fare  averaged  $4  per  passenger.  A  laborer  in  those  days 
had  to  work  a  week  to  pay  this  fare,  whereas  in  our  time  he  can 
earn  enough  to  buy  a  ticket  in  a  day.  Freight  by  the  land  route 
was  estimated  at  eight  thousand  tons  yearly,  carried  for  $12 
a  ton.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  entire  passenger  travel  of 
the  week  was  about  equal  to  what  now  passes  New  Brunswick 
in  four  trains,  two  in  each  direction,  often  within  ten  minutes 
and  almost  unnoticed  by  the  inhabitants ;  while  the  entire  over- 
land freight  of  one  year  was  equal  to  what  can  now  be  carried 
in  four  trains,  two  in  each  direction,  frequently  passing  this 
point  in  less  than  one-half  hour.  The  water  route  by  sea  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia  carried,  in  1829,  fifty-six  thousand 
tons  yearly,  or  seven  times  what  was  then  carried  by  the  over- 
land route. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  stated,  transportation  had  been  great- 
ly accelerated.  In  1830  Raritan  Landing,  which  I  frequently 
mention  because  it  represents  an  index  of  transportation  condi- 
tions, offered  a  picture  of  activity  now  difficult  to  envisage.  At 
the  northerly  bank  of  the  river  were  wharfs  and  warehouses, 
and  along  the  left  side  of  the  causeway  leading  therefrom  to 
the  road  up  Raritan  stood  a  row  of  dwellings.  As  one  came 
up  from  the  wharf  he  faced  great  warehouses,  fully  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  running  along  the  "Great  Road"  and  stand- 
ing snug  up  under  the  high  bank  which  had  been  cut  down  ver- 
tically to  make  room  for  them.  On  the  right  hand  corner  was 
another  continuous  long  row  of  barns,  stables  and  warehouses, 
running  more  than  one  hundred  feet  along  the  causeway  and 
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about  an  equal  distance  along  the  Raritan  road.  The  mansion 
which  Cornelius  Low  had  built  nearly  one  hundred  years 
earlier  was  now  occupied  by  Peter  and  Dr.  John  A.  Poole,  who 
conducted  a  large  business  at  their  warehouses  just  below  the 
hill.  Up  the  road  towards  Bound  Brook  stretched  several 
houses,  one  of  which,  a  large  gambrel-roofed  affair,  with  Dutch 
tiles  in  its  mantelpiece,  had  belonged  to  William  French.  It 
nestled  under  the  bluff  and  very  close  to  the  highway.  About 
five  hundred  yards  above  the  warehouses  stood  the  "Rising 
Sun"  tavern,  and  about  it  were  several  more  residences.  At 
the  left  of  river  road  going  toward  Ross  Hall,  stood  the  house 
and  bake  ovens  erected  by  Abraham  Van  Ranst,  who  baked 
ships'  bread.  Returning  to  the  river.  Miles  Smith  had  recently 
built  a  new  dam  a  little  above  the  present  bridge  at  a  site  where 
an  older  one  had  stood  for  half  a  century.  His  great  mill  on 
the  southerly  bank  of  the  river  had  capacity  to  make  two  hun- 
dred barrels  of  flour  per  day,  and  it  could  be  reached  by  sloops 
coming  up  to  his  wharf  at  the  mill.  Crossing  the  dam  of  Coert 
Van  Voorhees'  little  old  mill,  on  the  Mile  Run,  and  coming 
down  past  the  Smith  mill,  and  so  down  the  river  bank  where 
the  canal  now  is,  was  the  highway  and,  along  it,  reaching  down 
some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  mill,  stood  a  row  of  houses 
with  their  little  gardens,  quite  close  together. 

About  the  wharves  and  warehouses  was  great  activity.  They 
were  loading  four  or  five  sloops  every  day  with  outgoing 
freight.  Flat  boats  were  still  coming  down  the  river,  but  down 
the  Raritan  road  came  hundreds  of  great  covered  wagons 
drawn  by  from  four  to  eight  horses.  Often  wagons,  waiting 
to  be  unloaded,  stretched  in  a  compact  line  one  mile  up  the 
river  road.  On  some  days  five  hundred  vehicles  passed  Bound 
Brook  on  the  Raritan  road,  the  larger  part  of  these  being  large 
covered  wagons  bound  to  or  from  the  Landing  or  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  foregoing  is  not  a  picture  of  the  imagination.  I  have 
the  trusted  testimony  of  those  who  had  seen,  and  I  myself  re- 
call to  memory  many  of  the  buildings,  although  they  were  then 
in  a  delapidated  condition.  My  father  came  thither  in  1857, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man  of  affairs,  and  removed 
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half  of  the  ruins  of  Raritan  Landing,  including  some  on  land 
owned  by  others,  which  he  considered  dangerous.  This  caused 
him  to  be  looked  upon  for  a  time  as  an  iconoclast  by  his  good 
friend  and  neighbor,  Dr.  Poole. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  picture  hoping  to  give  a  close  view 
of  transportation  right  at  the  threshold  of  the  canal  and  rail- 
road era,  for  conditions  thereafter  changed  mightily.  The 
pressure  of  business  at  the  Landing  shows  why  a  change  was 
necessary. 

Water  transportation  was  already  much  improved.  Flat 
boat  navigation  continued  on  the  Raritan  long  after,  and  on 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  it  did  not  finally  disappear  until 
almost  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  century.  In  1830  flat  boat 
transportation  on  the  Delaware  seems  to  have  amounted  to 
about  thirty  thousand  tons  yearly,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
traversed  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  main  stream  and 
branches  above  Trenton. 

As  to  the  time  required  for  crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  news 
that  a  preliminary  peace  wnth  England  had  been  signed  Janu- 
ary 20th,  1783,  did  not  reach  here  until  sixty-two  days  later, 
of  which  thirty-five  were  spent  on  the  ocean  voyage  from 
Cadiz.  In  1819  the  steamship  "Savannah,"  the  first  transat- 
lantic steamship,  crossed  in  twenty-five  days,  and  this  was  not 
improved  until  1830,  while  service  was  uncertain. 

But  w^ater  transportation  had  entered  a  new  epoch  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  Nineteenth  century.  In  1787  Fitch  ran 
his  steamboat  on  the  Delaware  seven  miles  per  hour.  The  ef- 
fect of  steam  in  accelerating  water  traffic  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  on  the  Hudson.  Sloop  navigation  could  not 
average  better  than  two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour.  Fulton's 
"Clermont,"  in  1807,  made  five  miles  per  hour.  Ten  years  later 
the  "Chancellor  Livingston,"  costing  $110,000,  made  seven;  in 
another  ten  years  speed  had  reached  fifteen  miles ;  while,  m 
1840,  the  "North  America"  made  Albany  from  New  York  at 
eighteen  miles  per  hour.  Comfort,  luxury  and  volume  of  traf- 
fic kept  pace  with  speed. 

Livingston  and  Fulton  had  been  granted  a  monopoly  that  the 
Court  set  aside  in  1824.     By  that  time  they  had  built  seven 
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steamboats.  In  1838  forty-five  steamers  of  various  types  plied 
the  Hudson.  Sixty  years  after  the  "Clermont,"  there  were 
eighty-four,  and  a  century  after,  over  two  hundred  made  up 
the  Hudson  fleet.  H  the  monopoly  was  necessary  to  enlist 
capital  and  enterprise,  it  was  surely  justified.  How  early  the 
steamboat  was  perfected  is  illustrated  by  the  "Norwich,"  built 
in  1836,  and  so  well  that  she  remained  in  active  service  seventy- 
five  years.  In  1832  Newburgh  appeared  in  this  field  in  order 
to  save  her  trade.  Benjamin  Carpenter's  "William  Young" 
was  the  first  steamboat  built  for  that  service,  and  two  years 
later,  in  reply  to  sharp  competition,  he  ordered  the  "James 
Madison"  built  in  Philadelphia.  The  original  contracts  for 
this  steamer  are  in  the  writer's  possession,  and  illustrate  by 
their  brevity  and  scanty  specification  how  steamboats  were  built 
on  honor  in  those  early  days.  The  "Madison"  went  by  sea  to 
New  York,  and  ran  thirty-five  years  when  her  machinery  was 
transferred  to  another  hull.  Within  fifteen  years  Newburgh 
merchants  had  put  eleven  steamboats  in  service,  and  finally,  in 
1861,  Thomas  Powell,  of  that  city,  brought  out  the  beautiful 
"Mary  Powell,"  queen  of  the  river  for  half  a  century,  and  the 
fastest  steamboat  in  existence  until  very  recent  years,  having 
made  twenty-seven  miles  per  hour. 

In  1809  the  Livingston  put  the  "Raritan"  in  service  from 
New  York  to  New  Brunswick,  making  the  trip  in  about  eight 
hours.  She  was  much  like  the  "Clermont"  in  design  and 
dimensions.  She  remained  on  the  route  until  181 8.  Develop- 
ment was  rapid  and  competition  keen  on  this  route.  The 
steamboats  were  now  connected  with  the  great  stage  routes 
from  New  Brunswick  to  Philadelphia,  and  by  1830  they  had 
cut  the  time  from  New  York  to  New  Brunswick  to  four  hours 
or  less,  being  about  one-twelfth  of  sloop  time.  Passenger  traf- 
fic was  then  moving  with  a  spirit  and  snap  hitherto  unknown. 
The  rival  Union  and  Citizens'  lines  each  ran  two  steamers 
daily  to  New  York.  They  raced  madly  up  the  river  to  the 
wharf  where  twenty  or  more  stages  awaited  them.  Passengers 
caught  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  quickly  took  their  places  in  the 
stages  that  raced  up  Burnet  street  with  whips  snapping,  wheels 
rattling   over   the   cobblestones,   and   small   boys   applauding. 
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They  had  barely  disappeared  before  the  incoming  stages  were 
racing  to  the  boat. 

Not  only  the  stages,  but  private  travelling  became  more 
luxurious  with  the  opening  of  the  century.  Elderly  people 
told,  in  my  boyhood,  how  there  came  one  bright  Sunday  morn- 
ing from  a  plantation  at  Plainfield  to  the  church  at  Bound 
Brook  a  handsome  coach,  with  liveried  servants.  Those  good 
Presbyterians  experienced  a  shock,  and  although  the  family  in 
that  coach  had  long  been  pillars  of  the  old  Raritan  Dutch 
Church,  the  sinful  vanity  of  their  coming  to  Bound  Brook  was 
not  forgotten  for  many  a  year. 

Acceleration  of  traffic  quickened  the  growth  of  towns  and 
stimulated  industries.  Then  came  the  discovery  of  the  high 
fuel  value  of  anthracite  coal.  It  was  sorely  needed  in  the  forges 
for  making  iron,  and  to  run  the  steamboats  that  had  proven  so 
successful.  There  was  an  ample  supply  in  Pennsylvania  await- 
ing transportation.  The  solution  was  thought  to  be  canals.  One 
was  built  down  the  Lehigh  from  Mauch  Chunk,  and  another 
continued  down  the  Delaware  to  Bristol.  A  canal  forty  miles 
long,  across  New  Jersey  to  the  Raritan,  would  conduct  this 
fuel  to  New  York. 

The  Erie  canal  had  been  opened  in  1825  from  Albany  to  Buf- 
falo, and  was  a  much  cited  precedent.  In  1804  William  Pat- 
erson  and  others  were  granted  the  first  charter  for  a  canal  be- 
tween the  Raritan  and  the  Delaware,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
In  1 81 8  a  charter  was  granted  for  the  dam  at  Raritan  Landing 
with  provision  for  a  lock,  and  improvement  of  river  naviga- 
tion. 

In  1823  the  Legislature  appointed  commissioners  to  investi- 
gate and  locate  a  route  to  the  Delaware.  In  1829  another  com- 
mission was  appointed  and  a  route  selected,  w4th  forty  miles 
of  main  canal  and  twenty  miles  of  feeder  up  the  Delaware.  The 
engineers  estimated  the  cost  at  $1,142,711.  Costs  of  construc- 
tion then  adopted  were  about  one-fourth  of  those  prevailing  be- 
fore the  World  War ;  or  less  than  one-eighth  of  present  costs. 
The  Legislative  commission  reported  in  favor  of  its  practica- 
bility, and  thought  the  resources  of  the  State  sufficient  to  build 
it.    They  made  an  interesting  study  of  possible  trafific  and  rev- 
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icnues.  Overland  passenger  traffic  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia  then  amounted  to  two  thousand  passengers  weekly,  of 
which  the  canal  would  carry  half.  The  tolls  were  to  be  ^  cent 
per  mile,  or  20  cents  per  passenger.  The  overland  freight  be- 
tween the  same  points  was  estimated  at  eight  thousand  tons 
per  year,  and  was  carried  at  $12  per  ton.  The  canal  was  to 
charge  a  toll  of  2^/2  cents  per  ton  mile,  or  $1  per  ton  for  the 
trip.  Much  was  expected  for  the  coal  trade.  The  Lehigh  Com- 
pany stood  ready  to  contract  for  transportation  of  100,000 
tons  of  coal  per  year.  Philadelphia,  the  previous  year,  had  used 
just  that  amount  and  New  York  would  certainly  need  as  much. 
They  estimated  that  1,500,000  people  would  be  supplied  by  the 
canal  and  would  presently  take  one  million  tons  per  annum, 
but  even  this  would  be  only  one  per  cent  of  the  present  annual 
output  of  the  anthracite  region.  The  canal  toll  on  coal  was 
estimated  at  one  cent  per  ton-mile. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  cases  figures  given  are 
tolls  and  not  freights.  They  allow  nothing  to  the  owner  of  the 
boat  or  for  wages  of  men  and  teams.  Allowing  for  these,  the 
cost  of  transporting  coal  would  be  about  1J/2  cents  per  ton-mile, 
or  just  double  the  average  freight  rate  on  our  railroads  before 
191 6.  Calculations  were  based  on  boats  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  capacity,  and  an  ultimate  capacity  for  the  canal  of 
1,440,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  commissioners  strongly  recommended  construction  with 
State  funds.  Their  arguments  were,  briefly,  that  capital  could 
be  secured  by  the  State  from  persons  outside  the  State,  while 
the  funds  "will  be  laid  out  and  expended  among  our  own  citi- 
zens. The  laborers  and  artificers  who  are  employed  from 
abroad  will  expend  a  large  portion  of  their  earnings  among  us. 
A  market  will  be  furnished,  and  a  good  market  too,  all  along 
the  route,  for  the  produce  of  our  farmers.  It  will  place  in  the 
hands  of  New  Jersey  the  means  by  which  she  may  command 
the  respect  of  her  powerful  sister  States."  Nevertheless  they 
urged  it  as  "our  duty  to  the  Union."  Through  their  report 
seems  to  ring  the  false  note  of  the  demagogue,  and  it  is  full  of 
inconsistencies.  As  to  engineering  matters,  they  were  well  ad- 
vised by  experts,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  strong  drive  was  be- 
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ing  made  to  commit  the  State  to  an  experiment  which  in  fact 
never  proved  profitable.  Governor  Williamson  recommended 
construction  by  the  State  rather  than  by  private  corporations. 
Possibly  there  was  an  element  of  distrust  of  the  ability  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  finance  the  operation,  which,  to  some  extent, 
cooperated  with  ideas  absorbed  from  the  Communism  of  Paris. 

But  the  strong,  self-reliant  majority  would  have  none  of  it. 
They  had  come  through  recent  experiences  with  a  government 
which  they  could  not  control,  and  seem  to  have  sensed  what 
1914  taught  us  over  again  at  terrible  cost,  namely,  that  a  govern- 
ment so  organized  that  it  can  properly  conduct  great  business 
enterprises  is  not  safe  for  democracy. 

A  charter  was  granted  to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal 
Company  in  1830.  Funds  were  obtained  with  difficulty, 
through  the  efforts  and  influence  of  Commodore  Robert  F. 
Stockton,  of  Princeton,  who  obtained  half  a  million  dollars 
from  his  father-in-law,  and  was  finally  compelled  to  throw  in 
his  own  personal  fortune.  James  Neilson,  an  enterprising  citi- 
zen of  New  Brunswick,  was  on  the  first  Board  of  Directors, 
and  was  always  active  in  canal  affairs.  It  was  completed  and 
opened  for  use  in  June,  1834.  Ashbel  Welch,  one  of  the  engi- 
neers, wrote  an  amusing  letter  in  which  he  described  the  open- 
ing. The  Governor,  with  thirty  officials  and  stockholders, 
came  through  on  a  barge.  Crowds  of  people  greeted  them  all 
along  the  canal.  At  New  Brunswick  a  salute  of  twenty-four 
guns  was  fired,  and  a  crowd  stood  half  an  hour  with  hats  off 
while  the  Mayor  made  a  speech,  and  they  hurrahed  until  they 
were  all  hoarse.  "The  military,  for  their  arduous  service,  wait- 
ing under  arms  for  nearly  four  hours  and  being  nearly  broiled, 
received  their  pay  partly  in  champagne  and  partly  in  glory." 

Passenger  business  never  materialized  on  the  canal,  as  the 
speed  of  a  packet  was  only  about  four  miles  per  hour.  During 
the  first  five  years  its  average  net  earnings  were  only  $24,000 
annually,  or  less  than  one  per  cent,  and  in  1840  its  freight  ton- 
nage was  only  172,120  yearly,  of  which  113,000  tons  were  coal. 
Twenty  years  after  its  opening  it  was  carrying  one  million 
tons  of  coal,  one  million  bushels  of  grain  and  two  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  general  merchandise,  or  about  1,230,000  tons 
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in  all,  and  for  a  short  time  it  earned  eight  per  cent,  on  its  cost. 
Until  about  1865  i^  had  some  importance  as  a  freight  carrier, 
although  its  average  profits  were  very  small.  After  that  time 
it  declined  rapidly,  owing  to  the  greater  convenience  and  cheap- 
ness of  railway  transportation. 

It  is  interesting  for  us  to  know  that  under  its  original  char- 
ter, the  Canal  Company  could  take  water  from  the  Delaware 
only.  It  obtained  its  connection  with  the  Raritan  River,  at 
Fieldville  dam,  through  an  agreement  with  Miles  Smith,  then 
owner  of  the  franchise  for  the  dam  at  Raritan  Landing. 

The  Morris  Canal  was  the  only  other  canal  of  importance 
built  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  chartered  in  1824,  opened  from 
Newark  to  the  Delaware  in  1831,  and  sold  under  foreclosure  in 
1844,  the  original  investment  being  lost.  In  1847  it  carried  only 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  coal  coming  from  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  its 
total  tonnage  was  155,560  annually.  Its  coal  traffic  increased 
to  a  maximum  of  308,000  tons  in  1884,  after  which  it  rapidly 
declined.  It  traversed  a  hilly  country,  difficulties  in  construc- 
tion being  surmounted  by  clever  engineering.  For  fifty  years 
it  performed  some  useful  service  locally,  but  without  profit  to 
its  stockholders.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  to  secure  its  abandonment.  Its  con- 
tinuation has  become  a  nuisance  and  an  economic  waste,  but 
the  clamor  of  a  few  ill-advised  citizens  has  heretofore  pre- 
vented the  necessary  legislation.  The  canals  in  New  Jersey 
disappeared  as  a  factor  in  transportation  thirty  years  ago.* 

The  railroad  era  began  simultaneously  with  the  canals. 
The  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  was  chartered  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  in  1830.  The  first  char- 
ter had  been  granted  in  181 5,  but  without  result.  There  was  a 
sharp  controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads. The  Stevens  family,  father  and  sons,  ably  and  intelli- 
gently advocated  the  railroads,  and  made  many  predictions  as 
to  their  superiority,  which  were  soon  verified.  The  Legislative 
committee   of    1829  took   the   canal   side   of   the   controversy. 


*  Since  the  delivery  of  this  address  the  State,  as  is  well  known,  has 
taken  over  the  Morris  Canal,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  "nuisance"  oc- 
casioned by  it  will  soon  wholly  disappear. — Editor. 
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Their  arguments  are  amusing.  They  say :  "The  practical  loca- 
tion, with  water  navigation  at  both  ends,  points  out  clearly  the 
necessity  of  a  canal  and  the  inutility  of  a  railroad.  A  rail- 
road here  would  be  as  completely  locked  up  .  .  .  occa- 
sioned by  ice  at  each  end,  as  a  canal.  Railroads  effect  a  com- 
plete monopoly  while  canals  operate  as  common  highways. 
Any  farmer  may  keep  a  boat  and  navigate  the  canal,  but  an 
engine  and  wagons  calculated  for  a  railroad  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive for  ordinary  use.  But  again  the  frost  in  this  climate 
operates  as  injuriously  to  the  railroads  in  affecting  their  foun- 
dations as  the  ice  does  to  the  canals  in  suspending  their  trade." 

Many  have  thought  the  canal  was  taken  over  and  suppressed 
by  the  railroad  company,  in  order  to  stifle  competition.  Not 
only  was  it  never  able  to  compete,  but  competition  was  never 
attempted.  They  joined  forces  before  either  had  been  con- 
structed. The  State  was  divided  into  a  canal  party  and  a 
railroad  party,  who  checkmated  each  other.  Furthermore,  the 
powerful  stage  and  steamboat  lines  hoped  to  kill  both.  In  self- 
defense  they  united.  Although  this  was  not  foreseen  at  the 
time,  the  consolidation  alone  saved  the  $3,750,000  invested  in 
the  canal  from  total  loss.  The  railroad  immediately  attracted  in- 
vestors much  more  than  the  canal.  Its  entire  stock  was  sub- 
scribed promptly.  In  1840  the  gross  receipts  of  the  canal  were 
only  $79,467  while  the  railroad  took  in  $548,173.  In  1854  the 
figures  were  $474,740  and  $1,682,486  respectively.  That  was 
twenty  years  after  opening  the  new  routes.  The  canal,  built 
larger  than  had  been  planned  in  1829,  had  cost  $3,707,915,  and 
the  railway  $4,763,184. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  railway,  in  1833,  its  first 
year,  carried  almost  exactly  two  thousand  passengers  a  week 
across  the  State,  which  was  the  estimated  traffic  of  the  stage 
routes.  In  six  years  this  increased  seventy  per  cent.  The 
through  freight  was,  in  1834,  8,397  tons  by  railroad  and  12,- 
459  tons  by  canal,  so  that  there  was  in  all  20,800  tons  moving 
as  against  the  estimated  8,000  tons  before  the  canal  and  rail- 
road were  chartered.  Within  five  years  the  freight  movement 
increased  seven-fold. 

The  acceleration  of  business  and  increase  of  wealth  of  the 
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community  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  canal  and  railroad 
transportation  were  marked.  In  order  to  attract  capital,  a 
monopoly  had  been  granted  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Com- 
pany. This  monopoly,  like  Livingston's  and  Fulton's  on  the 
Hudson,  was  fully  justified  by  the  outcome,  but,  after  results 
had  been  realized,  it  was  not  popular. 

The  new  means  of  transportation  worked  great  changes  in 
the  Raritan  Valley.  The  first  effect  of  the  railway  was  to  the 
advantage  of  New  Brunswick  as  against  Raritan  Landing.  The 
latter  retained  some  trade  via  canal,  but  river  transportation 
died,  and  the  wharves  and  warehouses  on  the  north  bank  be- 
came useless.  Then  came  the  Elizabethtown  &  Somerville 
Railroad,  which  reached  Plainfield  in  1836  and  Somerville 
three  years  later.  It  connected  with  a  steamboat  from  Eliza- 
bethtown Point  to  New  York,  This  and  the  canal  diverted 
the  up-country  trade,  which  had  been  coming  down  the  valley 
to  Raritan  Landing  and  New  Brunswick.  The  larger  part  of 
that  which  reached  New  Brunswick  was  carried  through  with- 
out transfer. 

At  first  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  being  entirely 
south  of  the  Raritan,  reached  New  York  by  steamboats.  The 
New  Jersey  Railroad  was  incorporated  in  1832  and  opened  its 
line  from  Jersey  City  to  Newark  in  1834,  using  horses  to  puU 
the  cars.  For  two  or  three  years  it  ran  over  the  highway 
bridge  across  the  Hackensack  and  cHmbed  over  Bergen  Hill. 
In  1836  it  reached  the  north  side  of  the  Raritan,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1837,  the  great  viaduct  crossing  the  river  was  opened  for 
traffic.  January  ist,  1839,  through  trains  ran  from  Jersey  Citv 
to  Philadelphia.  There  was  no  such  unseemly  haste  as  at 
present,  however,  and  doubtless  some  can  still  remember  how, 
€ven  thirty  years  later,  the  trains  came  in  to  New  Brunswick 
with  whistle  blowing  and  stopped  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
while  passengers  refreshed  themselves  at  the  restaurant  in  the 
old  depot.  A  great  bell  hung  over  the  platform  and  rang  lust- 
ily when  time  to  leave  was  near.  With  much  ado  passengers 
were  urged  aboard,  the  locomotive  whistled,  wheezed  and 
puffed,  and  travel  toward  Philadelphia  was  resumed.  This 
performance  was  repeated  at  Trenton. 

People   were   then  conservative.     They   had   never   before 
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traveled  thirty  miles  without  eating,  or  ten  without  drinking. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  exchanging  views  and  compli- 
ments, and  gathering  the  latest  news  and  gossip  at  each  tavern 
where  horses  were  changed.  Racing  across  open  country  at 
twenty  miles  per  hour,  was  well  enough,  but  to  pass  such  places 
as  New  Brunswick,  with  Rutgers  College,  or  the  State  Capital, 
without  having  a  word  with  their  friends,  was  unthinkable 
Traveling  to  them  was  not  simply  transportation.  It  meant 
pleasures  which  they  were  loath  to  forego. 

However,  luxury  in  railroad  travel  already  had  its  meagre 
beginnings.  In  1840  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Company  had 
seven  styles  of  passenger  cars,  including  two  "rocking  chair 
cars"  which  caused  world-wide  comment.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  social  scale  were  eight  cars  for  "Forward  deck  passengers," 
who  paid  the  lowest  fare  and  were  described  in  the  language  of 
water  transportation.  The  railroad  through  Plainfield  used  a 
strap  rail  of  iron  spiked  to  longitudinal  timbers.  It  was  not 
always  reliable  in  the  beginning,  and  my  father  used  to  tell  how 
the  power  would  fail  and  he  would  walk  home  rather  than 
wait  for  the  engine  to  get  up  steam. 

From  that  time  onward  the  development  of  railroads  ha> 
been  progressive.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  large  part  they 
have  played  in  developing  America.  The  turnpike  and  canal 
era  have  passed.  The  railway  era  promises  to  be  a  long  one, 
notwithstanding  that  other  means  of  transportation  have  been 
found  which  as  yet  scarcely  have  a  history.  Since  Colonial 
days  the  velocity  of  travel  has  increased  twenty-fold  or  more. 

^*  t^w  ^*  ^5* 

MORVEN— THE     PRINCETON     HOME     OF    THE 
STOCKTON  FAMILY 

BY  C.  H.  HUNTER,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

Let  us  suppose  the  average  New  Jerseyman  of  the  Eighteenth 
century  translated  to  the  New  Jersey  of  the  year  of  grace  1923 ; 
he  would  think  that  he  was  in  fairyland,  and,  except  for  the 
reincarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  and  its 
results,  he  would  find  everything  in  life  so  much  more  inter- 
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esting  that  to  go  back  to  his  old  milieu  would  grieve  him  sorely. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the  average  Twentieth-century  citizen 
returned  to  Eighteenth-century  surroundings,  he  would  refuse 
to  be  comforted  for  the  dulness  of  life — always  with  the  same 
exception.  And  as  it  is  heresy  just  now  to  underestimate  the 
effects  of  environment  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  average 
man  or  woman  of  the  present  time  would  bring  more  at  auc- 
tion, supposing  that  some  superman  from  a  superior  planet 
should  be  investing  in  him  or  her  for  their  interesting  qualities, 
than  would  their  predecessors. 

So  much  for  the  average  man — how  would  it  be  for  the 
elect?  His  present  environment  differentiates  him  so  much  less 
from  the  average  man  than  did  the  Eighteenth-century  environ- 
ment that  that  part  of  his  ego  nurtured  by  his  sense  of  superior- 
ity and  right  to  command  would  seem  to  him  in  these  days  a 
poor,  shrunken  affair.  Taking  him  all  round,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  other-planetary  buyer  would  rate  the  present  elect 
as  highly  as  he  would  his  predecessor.  In  other  words,  the 
picked  man  was  probably  more  interesting  as  a  human  being 
in  the  days  of  the  early  Georges  than  in  those  of  Henry  Ford. 

H  data  were  not  generally  lacking,  the  life  of  a  Colonial  fam- 
ily belonging  to  the  ruling  classes  two  hundred  years  ago  would 
probably  be  intrinsically  as  interesting  as  the  life  of  an  English 
squire  of  like  degree,  and  of  greater  local  interest  because  it 
would  be  entirely,  and  not  only  partially,  our  own.  And  there 
would  be  few  families  more  interesting  to  describe  than  the 
Morven  Stocktons,  endowed  as  they  were  by  some  ancestor  or 
ancestress  with  brains,  distinguished  character  and  popularity 
for  generations.  Of  course  their  record  does  not  equal  that  of 
the  Adams'  line  for  transmitted  ability,  but  any  family  that 
can  show  in  five  generations  a  Colonial  Judge ;  another  Colonial 
Judge,  King's  counsellor  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence ;  a  leader  of  a  State  Bar  and  United  States  Sena- 
tor ;  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  and  also  United  States  Sena- 
tor and  State  social,  political  and  business  leader ;  and  a  United 
States  Senator  and  prominent  lawyer,  as  this  family  had  m 
John,  Richard,  Richard,  Robert  and  John,  is  certainly  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  be  described. 
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Unfortunately  the  data  for  the  earher  generations  are  lack- 
ing. Tradition  says  that  they  were  unusually  complete  for  a 
Colonial  family,  and  the  facts  were  stored  in  the  homestead 
library ;  but  libraries  seem  to  have  been  anathema  to  the  kindly 
British  at  war,  and  the  Morven  collection  of  books  and  records 
went  up  in  smoke  on  Cornwallis's  altar. 

And  with  this  library  went  the  opportunity  for  recreating 
the  country  life  of  an  important  family  among  the  early  Colon- 
ials in  most  interesting  surroundings ;  for  the  selection  of  the 
Stony  Brook  neighborhood  as  the  homestead  of  a  rich  man, 
who  was  not  a  "Proprietor"  but  a  bona  fide  settler  so  far  in  the 
wilderness,  was  unusual  then  as  it  would  be  unusual  now.  It  is 
a  thousand  pities  that  we  have  not  the  destroyed  letters  and 
records ;  the  reactions  of  this  kind  of  neighborhood  in  the  early 
seventeen  hundreds  upon  a  well-to-do  and  numerous  Quaker 
family  of  slave-owners  would  make  a  real  human  document. 
But  from  the  little  we  have  left  we  must  do  the  best  we  can. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  the  family  in  America  there 
have  been  ten  generations  of  Stocktons,  and  in  eight  and  pos>i- 
bly  nine  of  these  Morven  has  sheltered  a  Stockton  male;  the 
estate  has  always  passed  to  a  male  descendant,  and  always 
(with  one  exception)  to  the  son  of  the  owner,  and  generally 
to  the  eldest  son.  Richard,  John,  Richard,  Richard,  Robert, 
Samuel  and  Bayard  make  the  roll. 

The  Stocktons  have  been  generally  blessed  with  large  fami- 
lies, and  these  have  scattered  the  name  far  and  wide  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  Morven  Stocktons  have  had  a 
predisposition  to  the  law  as  a  profession.  John  and  his  son, 
Richard,  were  Judges.  Richard's  son,  also  Richard,  was  the 
leader  of  the  New  Jersey  Bar  for  many  years.  The  Commo- 
dore was  an  exception,  but  his  son  and  grandson  were  bred  Lo 
the  law.  They  were  all  worthy  and  respected  citizens,  religious, 
given  to  hospitality,  rather  inclined  to  be  as  magnificent  in 
their  way  of  living  as  they  could  afford,  well-to-do  for  their 
times,  accustomed  to  social  and  political  leadership  in  a  day 
when  the  two  generally  went  together,  generous  to  the  local 
College  where  many  of  them  graduated,  Hving  a  pleasant  life 
surrounded  by  a  network  of  relations  and  connections  in  a  beau- 
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tiful  little  town  of  which  they  were  easily  the  leading  citizens, 
and  fond  of  books  and  politics.  Colonial,  national  and  State 
honors  seemed  to  be  theirs  for  the  asking,  but  two  of  them 
were  defeated  for  the  Governorship, 

As  was  the  custom  when  social  lines  were  more  strictly 
drawn  than  they  are  now,  they  intermarried  with  other  leading 
families  and  seemed  to  thrive  on  it,  if  the  size  of  their  famiHes 
is  any  criterion.  They  began  by  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  but  later  became  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  for 
the  most  part.    They  were  all  farmers  and  good  ones. 

As  a  family  they  were  dignified  in  manners,  the  subjects  of 
no  scandals,  temperate  in  their  habits,  and  austere  in  their 
judgments.  They  were  spared  much  of  the  annoyance,  so  com- 
mon in  New  Jersey,  of  constant  litigation  about  titles  to  their 
extensive  properties,  by  the  fortunate  chance  of  having  bought 
their  land  from  William  Penn,  and  thus  securing  a  Quaker  ti- 
tle; for,  whatever  else  was  alleged  to  their  discredit,  business 
capacity  was  never  denied  to  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  particularly  in  the  handling  of  real  property.  They 
were  also  spared  the  discomfort  attending  the  possession  of 
narrow  means,  as  the  first  Stockton  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land what  was  in  early  days  in  America  regarded  as  a  fortune, 
and  his  descendants  seemed  to  be  able  to  hold  on  to  it. 

It  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  family  of  country  gentlemen, 
of  good  brains  and  fair  possessions,  holding  high  office,  upright 
and  patriotic,  having  a  like  position  to  that  of  the  higher 
squirearchy  in  England,  enjoying  life  and  helping  their  neigh- 
bors to  enjoy  it. 

Granted  a  similar  beauty  and  amplitude  of  site,  and  sur- 
roundings of  like  civilization,  the  history  of  most  of  our  large 
Colonial  houses  would  have  probably  been  alike  had  the  house 
been  built  many  miles  from  its  actual  location,  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  of  Morven,  for  the  story  of  Morven  and  the 
story  of  Princeton  are  inseparable,  and  that  of  both  would  have 
been  entirely  different  had  the  College  and  the  Theological 
Seminary  been  placed  elsewhere.  Admitting  the  glory  of  the 
factory  town  and  the  beauty  of  the  business  city,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  a  dwelling  place  where  factories  and  big 
business  are  not,  and,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  never  will  be. 
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The  Stocktons  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family  in  Eng- 
land of  country  gentry  who  had  lived  time  out  of  mind  at 
Malpas  in  Cheshire.  They  were  people  of  consequence  before 
the  Norman  Conquest  and  so  remained.  The  family  arms  were 
founded  as  early  as  the  Thirteenth  century. 

The  first  of  the  family  to  come  to  this  country  was  Richard, 
who  left  England  during  the  Protectorate,  settled  at  Flushing 
under  the  Dutch  Government,  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Burlington  county,  New  Jersey,  and  lived  and  died  there  at  a 
very  advanced  age. 

His  son,  the  second  Richard,  who  was  born  in  England,  came 
to  Flushing  with  his  father,  bought  land  in  Middlesex  County, 
N.  J.,  and  in  1696  purchased  four  hundred  acres  of  land  where 
Princeton  University  now  stands.  A  few  years  later  he  bought 
of  William  Penn  fifty-five  hundred  acres  adjoining,  and  came 
to  live  on  his  land  with  several  companions,  Quakers  like  him- 
self, who  were  also  large  landowners. 

It  was  a  piece  of  extraordinary  good  luck  or  good  manage- 
ment that  led  him  to  select  the  land  he  did  and  to  pick  out 
such  a  desirable  site  for  his  house,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  better.  It  was  near  the  summit  of  a  gentle  hill  near  the 
trail  that  later  developed  into  the  main  road  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

According  to  tradition,  the  house  was  begun  very  early  in  the 
Eighteenth  century  and  was  finished  in  1709.  It  is  a  large,  two- 
storied  house  of  the  type  we  call  Colonial,  but  that  English 
people  call  Georgian,  though  it  was  finished  before  the  House 
of  Hanover  came  to  the  English  throne.  It  is  of  brick,  of  fine 
texture  though  of  rough  external  finish,  and  probably  of  local 
origin,  because  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  trans- 
ported it.  There  is  a  main  building  with  two  wings,  and  a  two- 
story  building  immediately  behind  it  that  was  used  as  offices, 
servants  and  slave  quarters.  Though  there  are  traditions  about 
changes  of  height  in  the  wings,  it  is  probable  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  porch,  which  was  enlarged  later  in  the  century, 
Morven  looks  now  about  the  same  as  it  did  over  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  governing  the  selection  of  its  site, 
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it  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  such  a  large  and  fine  house 
was  built  and  how  it  was  built,  and  who  designed  it,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  its  excellent  lines  were  the  result  of  un- 
skilled inspiration ;  also  how  the  materials  were  transported, 
for,  according  to  reliable  accounts,  the  place  was  truly  an  un- 
tracked  wilderness.  And  where  did  the  skilled  labor  come 
from  ?  The  house  was  years  in  building  and  probably  much  of 
the  labor  was  slave,  but  even  a  casual  look  at  the  house  shows 
that  there  must  have  been  skilled  superintendence.  However, 
there  are  no  existing  records  and  all  this  is  guesswork. 

The  second  Richard  may  never  have  lived  in  the  house  that 
he  built,  as  he  died  in  1709,  but  two  years  after  his  father.  He 
left  six  sons  and  divided  his  lands  among  them.  His  fifth  son, 
John,  got  the  Morven  farm  with  the  homestead.  The  great 
lawn  fronts  upon  the  main  street  of  the  town  and  is  near  the 
meeting-place  of  three  important  roads.  There  was  formerly  a 
superb  row  of  horse-chestnut  trees,  and  the  lawn  front  is  bor- 
dered with  rugged  and  knotty  catalpa  trees,  planted  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by  the  wife  of  John's  oldest  son, 
Richard,  who  is  also  responsible  for  the  present  name  of  the 
place.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  farm  was  productive,  and  from 
the  first  the  homestead  was  a  show  place.  Even  to-day,  among 
the  many  beautiful  places  that  adorn  Princeton,  Morven  is  eas- 
ily first. 

Naturally,  a  great  house  in  such  a  thinly  settled  country  and 
upon  a  much  travelled  trail  was  the  scene  of  constant  hospital- 
ity; before  the  inns  were  built  in  the  town  there  was  nowhere 
else  for  people  of  a  certain  condition  to  stay.  The  usual  means 
of  transportation  were  schooners  or  sloops  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  to  the  heads  of  navigation  on  the  Raritan  at  New 
Brunswick  and  on  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  thence  by  horse- 
back (until  the  stage  road  was  built,  and  then  by  stage)  over 
the  intervening  land,  and  Princeton  was  the  most  convenient 
place  to  break  the  journey. 

John  Stockton  was  born  in  1701  and  died  in  1758.     He  was 

five  years  older  than  Benjamin  Franklin  and  eighteen  years 

younger  than  George  the  Second,  both  of  whom  outlived  him. 

He  was  an  important  legal  light  in  the  Colony,  a  Judge,   a 
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"miglity  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  a  friend  to  the  College,  which  he  helped  to  bring  to 
Princeton,  and  a  constant  host  to  the  missionaries.  Woolman 
and  Brainerd  were  often  guests  at  Morven.  One  of  his  de- 
scendants has  a  copy  of  Jonathan  Edwards'  "Life  of  Brain- 
erd," in  which  is  written :  "John  Stockton  His  Book  April 
ye  4th  1750."  He  had  a  family  of  ten  children  by  his  wife, 
Abigail  Phillips,  who  was  also  his  cousin.  He  deeded  Morven 
to  his  oldest  son,  Richard,  dividing  at  his  death  his  other  lands 
among  his  three  younger  sons,  John,  Philip  and  Samuel,  all  of 
whom  attained  a  certain  degree  of  prominence. 

We  now  come  to  an  interesting  couple,  Richard  the  "Signer"  J 
and  his  wife,  Annis  Boudinot.  It  will  be  noticed  how  fond  the 
Stocktons  were  of  the  name  "Richard ;"  it  crops  up  generation 
after  generation  and  necessitates  the  use  of  a  special  designa- 
tion. This  Richard  was  born  in  1730,  his  wife  being  about 
three  years  his  junior.  He  was  about  two  years  older  than 
Washington,  and  eight  years  older  than  George  the  Third.  He 
and  his  wife  were  handsome,  comfortably  off,  charming,  pop- 
ular and  devoted  to  each  other  and  to  their  children.  They 
were  well-educated,  and  the  library  at  Morven  was  unusually 
large.  Annis  Boudinot  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
Huguenot  family  that  had  been  compelled  to  leave  France  on 
account  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  her  brothers, 
Elias  and  Elisha,  were  prominent  men  in  New  Jersey,  the 
former  entering  largely  into  the  life  of  Morven  later  in  the 
century. 

Richard  and  his  wife  did  a  great  deal  to  beautify  the  house 
and  grounds,  he  having  a  knowedge  of  fine  furniture,  and  she 
being  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  and  the  Morven  gardens,  par- 
tially modeled  upon  Pope's  gardens  at  Twickenham,  made  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  countryside.  Richard  was  carefully  edu- 
cated and  was  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  at  Prince- 
ton. He  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  member  of  the 
King's  Council  for  New  Jersey.  A  break  in  his  home  life  was 
caused  by  a  long  visit  to  England  and  Scotland  upon  Colonial 
and  College  business,  his  wife  declining  to  accompany  him  on 
account  of  the  children.     His  constant  letters  to  her,  judging 
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by  the  few  that  escaped  destruction,  would  have  made  a  valua- 
ble record  of  the  impressions  an  interesting  period  produced 
upon  an  intelligent  man  who  was  admitted  to  the  inner  circles 
of  English  and  Scotch  society.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
bringing  Dr.  Witherspoon  to  Princeton  College.  His  letters 
show  that  he  foresaw  that  the  possible  war  between  England 
and  the  Colonies  would  become  probable  or  certain  if  England 
insisted  upon  her  taxation  policy. 

When  the  trouble  came,  he  was  one  of  the  New  Jersey  del- 
egates to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  though  he  fore- 
saw the  fate  of  his  property,  one  of  his  colleagues  being  Dr. 
Witherspoon.  Of  course  he  was  a  marked  man,  and,  when  the 
British  swept  through  New  Jersey,  Morven  was  selected  for  the 
attentions  usual  with  the  British  armies;  they  devastated,  de- 
filed, burned  and  plundered,  devoting  special  attention  to  the 
pride  of  the  house,  the  library.  Richard  was  captured,  and  was 
so  badly  treated  that  he  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
captivity.     He  died  in  1781. 

His  widow  lived  on  at  Morven  with  diminished  state,  as  all 
values  were  more  or  less  wrecked,  but  gradually  brought  back 
some  order  in  the  estate  and  family  finances.  The  chance  of  a 
soldiers'  mutiny  frightening  the  Continental  Congress  out  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  Congress 
was  Elias  Boudinot,  her  brother,  brought  the  Congress  to 
Princeton.  Their  presence  brought  Washington  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  Washingtons  and  the  Stocktons  were  acquaint- 
ances, as  he  had  visited  Morven  during  Richard's  lifetime,  be- 
longed to  the  same  social  world,  and  naturally  they  were  thrown 
together  in  the  village.  Annis  wrote,  though  would  not  pub- 
lish many  poems,  some  of  them  glorifying  Washington's  ex- 
ploits, and  received  appreciative  letters  from  the  great  man,  and 
our  record  of  Morven's  fashionable  guests  begins  here.  Elias 
Boudinot  lived  at  his  sister's  house  during  part  of  the  session  of 
the  Congress  and  entertained  his  colleagues  there.  Princeton 
then  as  now  had  a  pleasant,  well-bred  society,  of  which  Annis 
was  the  leader,  for  in  spite  of  her  troubles  she  had  retained 
her  good  looks  and  her  charms. 

The  record  of  hospitalities  begins  with  the  Washingtons  and 
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the  members  of  the  Congress,  of  whom  Madison  and  Hamilton 
are  the  best  known,  and  gives  us  two  future  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  The  tradition  used  to  be  that  all  the  earlier 
Presidents  had  been  guests  there,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
or  disprove  it.  John  Adams  records  in  his  diary  that,  when 
passing  through  Princeton  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  he  was 
taken  by  one  of  the  College  students  to  see  the  place. 

When  Richard's  eldest  son,  also  a  Richard,  and  called  by  his 
contemporaries  the  "Duke,"  married  Mary  Field  of  Burling- 
ton (whose  brother  Robert  married  the  "Duke's"  sister)  Annis 
gave  up  the  house  to  the  newly-married  couple,  and  went  to 
live  with  a  daughter.  Richard  set  to  work  to  repair  the  rav- 
ages upon  the  estate,  and,  as  he  was  a  very  successful  lawyer 
and  had  a  large  income  from  his  profession,  he  succeeded  in 
making  it  more  of  a  show  place  than  it  ever  had  been.  He  was 
twice  a  Presidential  elector,  a  United  States  Representative  and 
Senator,  and  generally  an  important  citizen.  He  was  a  Feder- 
aHst,  and  as  party  feuds  were  violent,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  have  offered  or  Jefferson  or  his  successors  accepted  the 
hospitalities  of  Morven.  He  was  prominent  in  the  ceremonies 
attendant  on  the  visit  of  LaFayette  in  1824,  and  the  story  was 
that  both  then  and  earlier  the  Marquis  was  a  guest  at  the  house. 

Richard  the  "Duke"  died  in  1828.  He  had  nine  children, 
the  eldest  son  being  a  Richard,  as  usual,  but  as  this  son  pre- 
deceased him,  Morven  was  left  to  the  second  son,  Robert  Field 
Stockton,  who  was  a  very  interesting  and  versatile  personage, 
a  naval  officer  with  advanced  scientific,  professional  and  politi- 
cal views,  an  excellent  practical  politician,  a  capitalist  and  rail- 
road and  canal  man,  a  United  States  Senator,  and  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  full  of  contradictions 
and  does  not  fit  very  accurately  into  any  particular  frame.  Like 
his  forbears,  he  went  to  Princeton  College,  but  in  181 1,  fore- 
seeing the  War  of  181 2,  he  joined  the  Navy  as  a  midshipman. 
He  did  some  cruising,  was  appointed  Aid  to  the  Secretary,  was 
returned  to  active  duty  at  his  own  request,  assisted  in  the  de- 
fense of  Baltimore,  joined  Decatur's  squadron  for  the  Algiers 
war  and  returned  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  arrogance  of 
the  British  naval  officers  led  him  to  challenge  and  wound  two 
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of  them.  As  he  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling, and  was  known  as  a  composer  of  quarrels,  these  duels 
were  quite  in  character.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States 
he  was  asked  by  the  Society  for  Colonizing  American  Negroes 
in  Africa  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  the  colony,  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  U.  S.  S.  "Aligator,"  had  many  adventures,  found- 
ed Liberia,  captured  some  foreign  vessels  and  won  the  ensuing 
law  suits,  went  to  the  West  Indies  to  break  up  piracy,  returned 
and  married  Maria  Potter,  an  heiress,  and  lived  in  Princeton, 
where  he  imported  and  raced  blood  horses. 

He  entered  politics  at  this  time  as  a  supporter  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  started  a  newspaper  for  which  he  wrote  many 
editorials,  elected  his  Adams  delegates,  but  quarreled  with 
Adams  for  not  keeping  a  pledge  Stockton  made  to  the  Federal- 
ists of  New  Jersey  (a  party  not  large  in  numbers  but  so  rich 
and  powerful,  that  they  should  not  be  discriminated  against  by 
the  President-elect),  and  thereafter  supported  Jackson.  Party 
ties  never  bound  him  for  any  long  time ;  such  an  autocrat  made 
his  own  party.  Then  began  his  career  as  a  transportation  chief 
with  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  with  which  his  future 
was  to  be  linked ;  but  he  was  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean, 
came  home,  opposed  Van  Buren  and  supported  Harrison,  was 
offered  the  Navy  department  by  Tyler,  declined  it,  designed 
and  built  the  "Princeton,"  an  auxiliary  steam  war  vessel  much 
in  advance  of  contemporary  naval  ideas,  and  was  later  sent  to 
the  Pacific  station  on  account  of  the  coming  war  with  Mexico. 
He  was  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  the  Pacific  Coast  into 
the  Union  by  his  political  and  military  skill  and  quickness  of 
action. 

Upon  his  return  home  he  resigned  his  commission,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  succeeded  in  having 
flogging  abolished  in  the  Navy;  then  tired  of  the  Senate  and 
resigned,  to  return  to  Princeton  and  to  become  a  canal  and  rail- 
road magnate,  by  the  "marriage"  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  thus  giving  him 
and  his  partners  a  monopoly  of  transportation  in  the  State. 
They  formed  a  real  regency  committee  for  New  Jersey. 

This  Robert  F.  came  very  near  being  nominated  for  the  Pres- 
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idency  in  place  of  Pierce,  and  the  results  show  that  he  would 
probably  have  been  elected.  It  is  fascinating  to  conjecture 
what  would  have  been  the  course  of  policy  that  led  up  to  the 
Civil  War,  had  the  colorful  autocrat  been  in  the  place  of  the 
colorless  Democrat. 

He  remained  at  Morven  until  his  death  in  1866,  entertaining 
distinguished  visitors,  among  others  President  Pierce,  though 
his  fortune  was  seriously  impaired  toward  the  last.  His  por- 
traits vary  greatly,  but  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  striking  ap- 
pearance, autocratic  with  his  family,  and  having  many  ene- 
mies. He  was  so  insistent  upon  dignified  bearing  that  it  is  a 
tradition  that  his  daughters  and  their  suitors  had  to  take  to  the 
horsechestnut  walk  out  of  his  sight.  He  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified his  estate  so  that  the  Stockton  street  front  of  Morven 
was  an  example  of  really  excellent  landscape  gardening  at  a 
time  when  this  was  a  very  rare  sight.  This  front  in  those  days 
extended  from  Bayard  Lane  to  Constitution  Hill,  a  combination 
of  forest,  lawn  and  garden.  There  was  an  extensive  park  of 
greenhouse  and  other  offices  that  are  no  longer  in  existence,  and 
the  present  estate  consists  only  of  the  house  and  the  lawn  and 
garden  immediately  surrounding. 

The  Commodore  had  nine  children,  the  most  noted  among 
them  being  John  Potter,  a  prominent  lawyer  and  United  States 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  On  account  of  financial  arrange- 
ments in  the  family,  the  estate  passed  to  the  Commodore's 
nephew,  Samuel  Witham  Stockton.  There  were  mortgages  to 
be  paid  off,  and  the  new  owner  was  not  a  rich  man  nor  had  he 
the  large  professional  income  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  a 
Captain  in  the  Fourth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  a  brevet  Colonel,  had  an 
excellent  war  record,  and  had  chosen  the  army  as  a  profession. 
He  gave  it  up  to  take  over  Morven  and  run  it  as  a  farm,  but  as 
he  had  a  large  family,  insisted  upon  keeping  up  the  Morven 
traditions  of  hospitality  and  was  a  sportsman  and  very  popular, 
he  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  finally  sold  the  house  and 
immediate  grounds  to  his  cousin  Bayard,  the  grandson  of  the 
Commodore  and  the  son  of  his  eldest  son,  Richard.  Colonel 
Stockton  died  in  1899. 

Bayard  Stockton  took  over  Morven  in  1891.    He  is  a  lawyer, 
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Democrat  and  Episcopalian ;  married,  with  a  son,  Richard,  and 
grandchildren.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  to  restore  to  Morven 
some  of  its  past  grandeurs,  though  the  farm  is  no  longer  a  part 
of  the  estate,  the  horsechestnut  walk  has  disappeared,  and  the 
great  catalpas  are  decaying.  Young  catalpas  have  been  planted 
in  the  intervals  between  the  old  ones,  but  it  will  be  many  years 
before  they  have  the  girth  and  height  of  the  present  trees.  The 
garden  has  been  restored  in  part  to  what  it  was  in  former  days 
and  the  Stockton  street  front  is  as  fine  as  it  ever  was. 

Under  his  regime,  Morven  has  kept  up  its  record  for  enter- 
taining notable  guests,  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
heading  the  list,  which  is  both  poHtical,  artistic  and  literary. 
The  sesquicentennial  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  then 
assumed  the  style  of  Princeton  University,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  its  President,  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  brought  to  Prince- 
ton a  large  number  of  distinguished  people,  many  of  whom 
were  entertained  at  the  old  house. 

When  President  Cleveland  left  the  White  House  for  the  last 
time,  he  made  his  home  in  Princeton,  and  was  warmly  wel- 
comed both  by  the  town  and  the  university.  A  recent  number 
of  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post"  contained  an  article  giving  an 
interesting  account  of  the  series  of  dinners  given  to  him  at 
Morven,  where  most  of  the  guests  were  specially  chosen  as 
bearers  of  the  particular  message  that  he  wanted  to  hear. 

President  Wilson  when  living  at  Princeton  was  a  neighbor 
and  naturally  welcomed,  and  President  Harding  was  a  luncheon 
guest  when  he  came  to  Princeton  to  unveil  the  Battle  Monu- 
ment in  1922. 

Among  important  political  men  who  have  visited  the  house 
are  most  of  the  Governors  of  New  Jersey,  many  United  States 
Senators,  Judge  Gray  of  Delaware,  Ambassador  Choate,  and 
among  the  literary  visitors,  most  of  the  University  and  Col- 
lege Presidents,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler  among  them.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Mr.  MacMonnies,  Mr.  Andreas 
Zorn,  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux,  and  many  others. 

One  of  the  past  distinguished  family  visitors  at  Morven  was 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Richard 
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the  "Signer."  He  was  an  interesting  person  on  all  accounts. 
He  was  probably  the  leading  medical  man  of  his  age  in  this 
country,  a  keen  politician  and  a  voluminous  writer  on  many 
subjects.  He  was  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  was  the  greatest  living  exponent  of  the  gentle  art  of  mak- 
ing enemies  in  his  own  profession.  The  fury  with  which  the 
Philadelphia  doctors  pursued  him  is  worth  the  reading.  He 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  constantly  in  advance  of  his 
age,  and  he  suffered  accordingly.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  Morven,  and  must  have  been  a  welcome  one  if  he  lived  up 
to  the  statement  made  by  John  Adams,  who  had  the  family 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  those  outside  their  own  charmed  cir- 
cle :  "As  a  man  of  Science,  Letters,  Taste,  Sense,  Philosophy, 
Patriotism,  Religion,  Morality,  Merit,  Usefulness,  taken  all 
together,  Rush  has  not  left  his  equal  in  America ;  nor  that  I 
know  in  the  world."  Mrs.  Rush  was  as  interesting  in  her  way 
as  her  husband.  Married  at  sixteen,  she  became  one  of  the 
prominent  social  leaders  in  Philadelphia  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  a  great  Presbyterian  light  in  his  time, 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Andrew  Hunter  and  Mary  Stock- 
ton, and  the  connection  of  the  Hodges  and  Hunters  with  Mor- 
ven was  a  very  close  one.  The  families  were  large,  the  Stock- 
ton connection  was  wide,  and,  though  transportation  was  dif- 
ficult, there  was  much  visiting,  and  visits  were  not  week-end 
affairs  in  those  days.  Suffrage  was  so  restricted  that  it  was 
easy  for  a  network  of  influential,  and  often  intermarried,  fam- 
ilies to  form  a  close  corporation,  and  keep  within  their  circle 
the  desirable  political,  professional  and  business  appointments. 
Much  of  the  animus  against  the  Federalist  party  was  caused 
by  this. 

The  Boudinots  have  already  been  mentioned.  Elias  was  in 
the  public  eye  for  much  of  his  life,  and  has  left  voluminous  let- 
ters, remarkable  at  the  present  day  for  their  constant  religious 
tone ;  but  this  would  not  have  surprised  his  contemporaries,  as 
it  was  the  custom  to  devote  large  parts  of  family  and  friendly 
letters  to  religious  reflections.  Were  it  capable  of  solution  it 
would  be  interesting  to  try  and  solve  the  problem  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  ancestral  generations  in  America  over  their 
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descendants  in  real  religion ;  of  the  question  of  religiosity  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  we  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  saying 
and  doing  are  widely  different.  Putting  this  aside,  the  life  at 
Morven  was  the  life  of  its  period  in  which  religion  played  a 
prominent  part. 

THE   STAMP   ACT   AND    NEW  JERSEY'S   OPPOSI- 
TION TO  IT^ 

BY    HON.    JAMES    C.    CONNOLLY,    ELIZABETH,    N.    J. 

What  a  magnificent  empire  was  within  the  contemplation 
of  those  French  statesmen  who  saw  the  power  of  France  ex- 
tending itself  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  at 
the  north,  and  stealthily  working  its  way  along  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  toward  New  Orleans !  Had  the  efforts  of 
France  been  directed  from  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  upon 
which  her  health  and  blood  incessantly  poured  out,  to  second 
their  efforts,  how  different  would  have  been  her  career  upon 
this  continent !  But  her  negligence  cost  her  the  American  posses- 
sions. Her  antagonist  gloried  in  her  discomfiture,  little  think- 
ing that  her  own  fate  was  intimately  bound  to  that  of  her  van- 
quished foe,  for  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  discerning  mind 
that  England  lost  her  trans-Atlantic  colonies  the  moment  she 
ousted  France  from  the  continent,  and  now  ensued  an  event, 
the  first  in  a  series  of  blunders  that  mark  the  greatest  mistake 
England  ever  made. 

British  statesmen  had  long  contemplated  the  taxation  of  the 
American  colonies,  and,  during  the  War  triumphantly  closed 
in  1763,  had  asserted  their  intention  to  do  so.  The  French 
and  Indian  War  terminated  in  the  treaty  made  on  the  third  day 
of  February,  1762,  ratified  at  Paris  in  1763,  and,  under 
its  provisions,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  French  territory  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  except  New  Orleans, 
were  ceded  to  England.  France  was  in  an  exhausted  condi- 
tion and  retired  with  hatred  and  revenge  in  her  heart.  Britain 
had  expended   £60,000,000  in  the  War  and  lost  thousands  of 
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her  most  valiant  sons.  The  colonies,  too,  had  given  their  full 
share  to  the  achievement,  for  they  kept  a  force  of  more  than 
20,000  men  in  the  field,  and  lost  13,000  who  perished  by  the 
sword,  besides  expending  £3,000,000  in  the  cause. 

The  expense  incurred  by  Britain  was  given  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  American  colonies. 
It  was  argued  that  the  war  was  fought  for  the  protection  of 
the  colonies;  that  the  result  was  to  their  benefit  and  advan- 
tage, and  that  under  the  circumstances  some  portion  of  the 
burden  should  be  assumed  by  them.  The  strides  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  were  in  quick  succession  and 
certain  in  their  character. 

On  August  II,  1764,  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  in  a  preparatory 
way,  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  colonies, 
informing  them  that  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament  the 
House  of  Commons  had  resolved  that  it  might  be  proper  to 
charge  certain  stamp  duties  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of 
protecting  and  securing  the  colonies,  and  directing  them  to 
furnish  without  delay  a  list  of  all  instruments  used  in  public 
and  law  proceedings,  with  a  description  of  the  same,  in  order 
that  Parliament  might,  if  it  thought  proper,  carry  the  intention 
expressed  in  the  resolution  into  eflFect.  This  was  the  first  posi- 
tive step  taken  having  in  view  the  passage  of  a  stamp  tax.  The 
information  sought  was  furnished,  and  was  followed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Stamp  Act  in  Parliament.  The  Act  was 
passed  on  March  22,  1765.  The  colonial  agents  in  England 
were  powerless  in  their  opposition  to  its  passage. 

The  colonies  had  not  been  quiescent  during  the  pendency  of 
the  bill.  They  denied  the  power  of  Parliament  to  impose  a 
tax,  as  they  were  not,  and  from  their  situation  could  not,  be 
represented  in  Parliament ;  insisting  that  taxes  could  be  raised 
only  by  the  colonial  Legislatures ;  at  the  same  time  claiming 
that  they  had  expended  their  wealth  and  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
their  people  in  the  common  cause ;  and  that  the  trade  and  com- 
merce which  they  had  brought  to  the  mother  country  gave  em- 
ployment to  her  artisans  and  enriched  her  merchants,  and  that 
England  was  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  War  just  closed.  But 
their  chief  and  principal  ground  of  objection  was  that  taxation 
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without  representation  was  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution under  which  they  lived,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  same  rights  as  the  native-born  Briton  in  his  own 
country. 

America  had  some  friends  in  the  Commons,  and  among  them 
Isaac  Barre.  He  defended  America  with  energy  and  elo- 
quence. But  Lord  Grenville,  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  insisted 
on  the  passage  of  the  Act,  and  in  order  to  mollify  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  oflfered  bonuses  to  the  Americans  as  an  offset 
to  the  taxes  provided  for  under  the  bill.  He  said  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  colonies  required  an  army;  that  10,000  men 
would  involve  an  expenditure  of  more  than  £300,000  annually, 
and  that  the  duties  and  taxes  contemplated  would  not  produce 
more  than  £100,000,  so  that  England  would  have  to  produce 
the  balance.  During  the  course  of  the  debates  in  Parliament 
Charles  Townsend,  who  favored  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
who  was  regarded  as  an  able  man,  referred  to  the  Americans 
as  "planted  by  our  care,  nourished  up  to  strength  and  opulence 
by  our  indulgence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,"  yet  grudging 
to  relieve  the  country  from  its  heavy  burdens.  This  drew  from 
Barre  an  impassioned  reply,  defending  the  Americans  and  re- 
ferring to  them  as  the  "Sons  of  Liberty."  The  societies  rap- 
idly forming  in  America  to  fight  the  Stamp  Act  appropriated 
the  title,  and  in  time  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  land  had  its 
"Sons  of  Liberty." 

The  measure  was  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  vote  of  245  in  its  favor ;  49  votes  were  recorded  against 
it,  while  no  dissenting  vote  was  cast  against  it  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

No  one  in  England,  not  even  the  American  colonial  agents, 
regarded  the  Act  as  impossible  of  execution,  and  some  of 
those  agents  wrote  to  the  colonial  Legislature  in  its  favor.  The 
distributing  officers  were  to  be  Americans.  The  colonial  agents 
were  requested  to  make  nominations  to  fill  the  offices,  and  they 
complied,  Franklin  among  them.  Men  of  influence  and  stand- 
ing in  the  colonies  sought  the  office — so  general  among  the  rul- 
ing class  was  the  opinion  that  the  Act  was  bound  to  be  accepted 
by  the  people;  showing  that  men  in  high  places,  even  when 
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selected  by  the  people  to  serve  them,  are  not  always  the  best 
judges  of  the  mind  and  purpose  of  those  they  serve;  they  do 
not  come  in  touch  close  enough  to  sound  their  soul  and  imbibe 
their  views;  or  it  may  be  that  in  the  whirlwind  that  precedes 
revolution  the  people  themselves  shift  their  ground  and  in 
their  impetuosity  become  leader  to  their  leaders. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  was  the  first  to  meet  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act.  Its  leading  members  looked  upon  their  con- 
nection with  England  with  favor  and  gloried  in  the  union,  and, 
therefore,  when  Patrick  Henry,  a  new  member,  arose  and  de- 
nounced the  Act  as  an  usurpation  of  their  rights,  in  language 
which  electrified  the  colonies  from  end  to  end,  there  were 
many  of  the  burgesses  who  opposed  him ;  men  like  Edmund 
Pendleton,  Richard  Bland  and  George  Wythe,  who,  later,  were 
to  become  the  strongest  supporters  of  their  country's  cause. 
They  were  conservatives  until  conservatism  proved  to  be  inim- 
ical to  liberty.  But  there  were  others  of  the  same  class,  like 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  stood  by  Henry.  The  Act,  however, 
was  a  law  and  some  failed  to  grasp  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
or,  laboring  in  a  state  of  dubiety,  submitted  to  what  appeared 
to  be  the  inevitable.  We  see  Richard  Henry  Lee  applying  for 
appointment  as  a  stamp  distributor.  Like  Mirabeau  he  was  a 
patriot,  and,  like  him,  he  would  serve  the  King  in  a  legal  way. 
He  soon  saw  his  error,  however,  and  withdrew  his  name. 

Massachusetts  took  the  next  step  and  recommended  that  the 
colonies  send  delegates  to  a  Congress  to  be  held  at  New  York 
city,  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  (1765).  To  this 
Congress  nine  of  the  colonies  sent  delegates,  and  the  others 
acquiesced  in  its  proceedings. 

The  New  Jersey  Assembly,  on  the  last  day  of  its  session,  re- 
ceived the  invitation  to  send  delegates,  but  refused  to  comply 
with  it.  Immediately  following  its  dissolution,  however,  so 
general  was  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  favor  of  being  rep- 
resented, and  particularly  in  East  Jersey,  that  the  members 
were  called  to  meet  in  session  at  Perth  Amboy.  This  was  re- 
garded by  the  Governor  as  not  properly  a  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature, but,  nevertheless,  a  delegation,  consisting  of  the  Speak- 
er, Robert  Ogden,  Hendrick  Fisher  and  Joseph  Borden,  was 
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appointed.  The  Congress  assembled  at  New  York  and  pre- 
pared a  petition  to  be  transmitted  to  Parliament,  which  was 
signed  by  all  of  the  delegates  except  Robert  Ogden  of  New 
Jersey  and  Timothy  Ruggles  of  Massachusetts.  They  refused 
to  sign  it  on  the  ground  that  the  sanction  of  the  several  colon- 
ial Assemblies  should  be  first  obtained.  Ogden  was  severely 
censured  at  home  and  his  effigy  was  burned  in  several  places. 
Early  in  the  following  month  (November)  the  petition  was 
approved  by  the  New  Jersey  Assembly,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  Governor  William  Franklin.  The  different  colonies  now 
followed  Massachusetts  in  opposition  to  the  Act. 

In  the  meantime  the  stamp  distributors  were  being  appointed 
and  the  Act  was  to  go  into  effect  on  November  ist. 

The  action  taken  in  the  different  colonies  showed  the  spirit 
of  hostility  that  animated  the  entire  country.  On  August  14, 
Oliver,  who  had  been  appointed  stamp  officer  for  Boston,  was 
burned  in  effigy  in  front  of  his  own  residence — a  method  us- 
ually pursued  to  show  personal  hostility — and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson  was  compelled  to  fly  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Ingersoll,  the  agent  for  Connecticut,  reluctantly  resigned,  and 
was  compelled  to  show  his  good  faith  by  shouting  "Liberty  and 
Prosperity !"  three  times.  McEvers,  the  New  York  distributor, 
resigned  through  fear  of  personal  violence.  In  August  Zach- 
ariah  Wood,  of  Maryland,  was  burned  in  effigy  in  several  towns 
of  the  colony  and  was  threatened  by  the  people.  He  then  made 
his  escape  to  New  York.  George  Meserve,  who  held  the  office 
for  New  Hampshire,  resigned,  even  before  leaving  the  vessel 
on  which  he  came  from  England.  In  New  Jersey  William 
Coxe,  who  had  been  appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  resigned  in  September,  and  made  public  his  letter 
of  resignation.  In  the  latter  part  of  November  it  was  rumored 
that  John  Hatton  of  Salem  was  to  be  employed  in  the  office, 
but  the  people  compelled  him,  like  Coxe,  to  abandon  his  design 
and  make  a  written  declaration  of  the  fact. 

Later  on  in  the  year  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  Woodbridge,  an 
active  body  at  all  times,  doubted  the  sincerity  of  Coxe's  resig- 
nation, and,  on  December  28th,  appointed  a  committee  to  go 
to  Philadelphia  to  wait  upon  him,  and  ascertain  the  facts  con- 
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cerning  his  withdrawal.  The  committee  was  graciously  re- 
ceived by  Coxe  and  his  wife,  and  received  written  assurances 
of  the  resignation.  A  copy  of  the  resignation  was  also  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  On  the  return  of  the  committee 
the  members  composing  it  were  received  with  applause  as  they 
passed  through  New  Brunswick  to  the  little  town  they  had  the 
honor  to  represent  on  their  mission  of  investigation. 

On  September  23  Governor  Franklin,  writing  to  Secretary 
Conway,  stated  that  Coxe  had  resigned  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  had  given  a  bond  in  £3,000,  to  properly  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office,  but  that  the  people  were  determined  to 
conduct  themselves  as  loyal  subjects  at  the  same  time  he  was 
writing  to  General  Gage  at  New  York,  asking  him  for  soldiers 
in  case  of  necessity  to  enforce  the  Act,  to  which  request  Gen- 
eral Gage  replied  that  he  would  send  him  100  men  with  proper 
officers.  Writing,  however,  on  November  13,  the  Governor 
informed  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  conditions  had  changed,  and 
that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  were  being  animated  with  the 
same  spirit  of  hostility  existing  in  the  neighboring  colonies. 

At  a  later  day  the  obtuse  Franklin  realized  the  true  situation 
when  the  Council,  that  he  had  called  together,  advised  him  (on 
November  7)  that  if  the  military  aid  offered  by  General  Gage 
was  called  in  nothing  less  than  civil  war  would  ensue.  On  No- 
vember 1st  Mercer,  the  stamp  officer  for  Virginia,  having  been 
threatened  by  an  angry  crowd,  resigned  his  office. 

On  October  5  the  Royal  Charlotte  brought  the  stamped  paper 
for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  and  was  con- 
voyed by  a  sloop  of  war  into  Philadelphia.  In  passing  Glou- 
cester Point,  the  ships  in  the  river  put  their  colors  at  half  mast 
and  muffled  bells  were  tolled.  John  Hughes,  the  distributor 
for  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  resigned  and  the  obnoxious 
stamps  were  transferred  to  a  sloop  of  war. 

The  opposition  to  the  Act  did  not  stop  here.  In  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Massachusetts  the  Legislatures  directed  their  officials 
to  perform  their  duties  without  the  use  of  stamps,  which  meant, 
of  course,  the  incurring  of  the  pains  and  penalties  set  forth  in 
the  Act  by  those  who  obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  Legislature. 
The  lawyers  in  several  of  the  colonies,  and  first  in  New  Jersey, 
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refused  to  practice  their  profession ;  this  made  it  safe  for  the 
lawyers  but  worked  great  hardship  on  the  people,  for  no  legal 
document  could  be  validly  executed  without  a  stamp,  so  that 
transfers  of  real  and  personal  property,  the  issuing  of  writs, 
the  entry  of  judgments,  decrees,  etc.,  and  the  execution  of 
other  papers  were  held  in  abeyance.  In  some  cases  men  re- 
sorted to  arbitration,  the  arbitrators  not  putting  their  conclu- 
sions into  writing,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  stamps.  The  Act 
peculiarly  effected  the  legal  profession  and  hence  solidified  the 
hostility  of  a  body  of  men  always  powerful  in  a  highly  culti- 
vated and  democratic  society.  In  all  the  Assemblies  and  Con- 
gresses! held  from  this  time  onward  and  during  the  Revolution 
the  lawyers  were  the  dominating  element  in  the  deliberations. 

None  of  our  historians  specify,  except  in  a  general  way,  the 
contents  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  became  effective  prin- 
cipally throug'h  the  activities  of  the  legal  profession.  Of 
the  fifty-four  paragraphs  requiring  the  use  of  stamps,  the  first 
forty-one  embraced  every  paper  of  a  legal  character  then  in 
use.  I  shall  refer  to  these,  leaving  out  much  of  the  verbiage. 
Each  of  the  paragraphs  contains  the  same  introductory  lan- 
guage. I  shall  cite  it,  and  then  set  forth  the  items  of  the  bill 
calling  for  a  tax,  and  the  amount  of  such  tax. 

"For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engraved,  written  or  printed :" 

1.  Any  declaration  (complaint),  plea  (answer),  replication, 
rejoinder,  demurrer  or  other  pleading,  a  stamp  duty  of  three 
pence. 

2.  Any  special  bail,  two  shillings. 

3.  Any  bill,  etc.,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  one  shilling. 

4.  Any  copy  of  any  petition,  bill,  etc.,  in  said  Court,  three 
pence. 

5.  Any  monition,  libel,  answer,  etc.,  in  Courts  of  Probate, 
etc.,  one  shilling. 

6.  Any  copy  of  a  will,  monition,  etc.,  six  pence. 

7.  Any  donation,  etc.,  of  a  benefice,  or  any  degree  taken  in  a 
university,  etc.,  two  pounds. 

8.  Any  monition,  libel,  etc.,  filed  in  the  Admiralty  Court, 
one  shilling. 
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9.  Any  copy  of  a  paper  filed,  etc.,  in  the  Admiralty  Court, 

six  pence. 

10.  Any  appeal  on  writ  of  error,  writ  of  certiorari,  etc.,  ten 

shillings. 

11.  Any  writ  of  covenant,  common  recovery,  attachment, 
etc.,  five  shillings. 

12.  Any  judgment,  decree  or  sentence,  or  dismission  in  any 
Court,  four  shillings. 

13.  Any  affidavit,  common  bail,  appearance,  etc.,  one  shilling. 
(This  paragraph  specifies  fifteen  different  legal  papers  subject 
to  the  tax,  but  states  that  a  tax  shall  not  be  required  for  papers 
used  in  criminal  proceedings). 

14.  Any  note,  bill  of  lading,  etc.,  on  goods  to  be  exported, 
etc.,  four  pence. 

15.  Any  letter  of  mart  or  commission  for  private  ships  of 
war,  etc.,  twenty  shillings. 

16.  Any  appointment  to  office  for  the  period  of  one  year  or 
less,  except  appointments  to  the  army,  navy  and  judiciary,  ten 
shillings. 

17.  Any  grant,  franchise,  etc.,  made  by  the  Governor,  or 
exemplification  of  the  same,  six  pounds. 

18.  Any  license  for  retailing  spirituous  liquors,  twenty  shil- 
lings. 

19.  Any  license  for  retailing  wine,  granted  to  any  person 
not  taking  out  a  license  for  the  retaiHng  of  the  same,  four 
pounds. 

20.  Any  license  for  retailing  wines,  three  pounds. 

21.  Any  probate  of  a  will,  letters  of  administration,  letters 
of  guardianship,  for  an  estate  above  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds,  five  shillings. 

22.  Any  such  probate,  etc.,  which  shall  be  engrossed,  etc.,  in 
other  parts  of  America,  ten  shillings. 

23.  Any  bond  for  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  ten  pounds, 
six  pence. 

24.  Any  bond  for  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds,  one  shilling. 

25.  Any  bond  for  a  sum  of  money  above  twenty  pounds  and 
not  exceeding  forty  pounds,  one  shilling  and  six  pence. 
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26.  Any  order  or  warrant  for  surveying  land  not  exceeding 
100  acres,  six  pence. 

27.  Any  order  or  warrant  for  surveying  land  exceeding  100 
acres,  one  shilling. 

28.  Any  order  or  warrant  for  surveying  any  quantity  of  land 
above  200  acres  and  not  exceeding  320  acres,  etc.,  one  shilling 
and  six  pence. 

29.  Any  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  what- 
ever for  any  quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  100  acres 
within  the  American  colonies  and  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda 
islands,  except  leases  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-one 
years,  one  shilling  and  six  pence. 

30.  Any  deed,  mesne  conveyance  or  other  instrument  for 
the  conveyance,  assignment,  etc.,  of  land,  not  exceeding  200 
acres,  in  said  colonies  and  islands,  two  shillings. 

31.  Any  deed,  mesne  conveyance  for  land  above  200  acres 
and  not  exceeding  320  acres,  and  in  proportion  for  deed,  mesne 
conveyance,  granting,  conveying  or  assigning  every  other  320 
acres,  two  shillings  and  six  pence. 

32.  Any  deed,  mesne  conveyance  or  assignment  for  land  not 
exceeding  100  acres  in  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions 
in  America,  three  shillings. 

33.  Any  deed,  mesne  conveyance  or  other  instrument  what- 
soever for  granting,  etc.,  any  quantity  of  land  above  100  and 
not  exceeding  200  acres  in  the  same  parts  of  said  dominions, 
four  shillings. 

34.  Any  deed,  mesne  conveyance  or  other  instrument  what- 
soever for  granting,  etc.,  any  quantity  of  land  above  200  and 
not  exceeding  320  acres,  and  in  proportion  on  every  such  deed, 
etc.,  for  every  other  320  acres  within  the  same  parts  of  said 
dominions,  five  shillings. 

35.  Any  grant,  appointment  or  admission  of  or  to  any 
beneficial  office  or  employment  above  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds 
per  annum,  in  fees  or  perquisites,  or  any  exemplification  of 
the  same,  within  the  colonies  upon  the  continent  of  America,  the 
islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  isl- 
ands (except  commissions  of  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  ordi- 
nance, militia  and  Justices  of  the  Peace),  four  pounds. 

10 
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36.  Where  such  appointments,  etc.,  (mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraph),  were  made  in  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions 
in  America,  six  pounds. 

37.  Any  indenture,  lease,  conveyance,  contract,  stipulation, 
bill  of  sale,  charter  party,  protest,  articles  of  apprenticeship  or 
covenant  (except  for  the  hire  of  servants,  not  apprentices), 
two  shillings  and  six  pence. 

38.  Any  order  or  warrant  for  auditing  public  accounts,  bene- 
ficial order,  warrant  or  certificate,  under  any  public  seal,  or 
under  the  seal  or  sign  manual  of  any  Governor,  Proprietor, 
or  public  officer,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  any  person  or 
persons,  or  with  any  Council,  or  any  Council  and  Assembly,  not 
hereinbefore  charged,  or  any  passport  or  let-pass,  surrender  of 
office,  or  policy  of  assurance  (except  warrants  or  orders  for 
the  service  of  the  army,  navy,  ordinance,  militia,  and  grants  of 
officers  under  twenty  pounds,  in  salary  fees  and  perquisites), 
five  shillings. 

39.  Any  notarial  act,  bond,  deed,  letter  of  attorney,  procura- 
tion, mortgage,  release  or  other  obligation,  not  before  charged 
in  the  Act,  two  shillings  and  three  pence. 

40.  Any  registry,  entry  or  other  enrollment  of  any  grant, 
deed  or  other  instrument  hereinbefore  charged,  three  pence. 

41.  Any  registry,  entry  or  other  enrollment  of  any  grant, 
deed  or  other  instrument  not  hereinbefore  charged,  two  shil- 
lings. 

The  remaining  thirteen  paragraphs  required  stamps  on  play- 
ing cards,  dice,  almanacs,  pamphlets  of  half  a  sheet,  and  of 
various  larger  sizes ;  on  newspapers ;  on  every  advertisement 
published  in  a  newspaper ;  on  every  paper  on  which  any  writ- 
ten or  printed  matter  appeared,  in  a  language  other  than  the 
English  (in  which  case  the  rates  were  doubled),  and  finally  a 
"duty"  was  imposed  on  clerks  and  apprentices. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  lawyers  of  New  Jersey  is  il- 
lustrative of  the  action  taken  in  other  colonies  to  combat  and 
nullify  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  Legislature  did  not,  as 
in  some  of  the  other  colonies,  direct  its  Courts  and  officials  to 
perform  their  functions,  regardless  of  the  Act.  The  burden 
of  organized  resistance  was  for  the  lawyers.     If  they  did  busi- 
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ness  without  the  use  of  stamps  they  laid  themselves  subject  to 
the  penalties  mentioned  in  the  Act,  and  unstamped  papers 
were  worthless,  since  they  could  not  be  offered  in  evidence, 
and  no  one  was  willing  to  part  with  a  thing  of  value,  or  to 
accept  an  unstamped  paper  or  document  where  his  rights  were 
rendered  so  precarious.  To  require  business  to  be  done  with 
stamped  paper  was  nothing  short  of  treason  in  the  eyes  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people.  In  their  perplexity  the  lawyers 
decided  to  refrain  from  practicing. 

On  September  19  (1765),  the  leading  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, at  a  meeting  held  at  Perth  Amboy,  unanimously  re- 
solved not  to  use  stamped  paper,  and,  being  called  together 
next  day  by  Chief  Justice  Smyth,  were  requested  to  say  whether, 
in  case  the  stamps  were  brought  into  the  colony,  they  would 
purchase  and  use  them ;  to  which  they  replied  that  they  would 
not;  and,  being  requested  to  say  whether  he,  as  Chief  Justice, 
was  required  to  take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  stamp  distribu- 
tor under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  replied  that  they  did  not 
think  it  his  office  to  so  act.  In  consequence  no  business  requir- 
ing stamps  was  transacted.  Some  criminal  business,  which  did 
not  require  the  use  of  stamps,  was  attended  to  by  them  as  usual. 

Notwithstanding  this  action  taken  by  the  lawyers  at  Perth 
Amboy,  some  of  the  members  of  the  profession  at  different 
places  in  the  colony,  under  pressure  exerted  by  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  did  business  without  stamps.  This  was  the  case  at 
Elizabethtown,  where  a  gallows  was  erected  on  which  the  peo- 
ple threatened  to  hang  any  one  who  should  distribute  or  use 
stamped  paper.  The  hardship  resulting  from  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  lawyers  became  so  great  that  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
demanded  that  they  resume  their  practice.  As  a  consequence 
a  meeting  of  the  Bar  was  held  in  New  Brunswick,  on  February 
13,  1766,  where  the  question  of  resumption  was  debated.  The 
Sons  of  Liberty  gathered  there  in  large  numbers,  urging  them 
to  resume  practice  without  the  use  of  stamps.  The  result  was 
that  the  lawyers  agreed  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Act  not  being 
repealed  by  the  first  of  April  following,  they  would  begin  to  do 
business  as  usual.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  being  informed  by  a 
committee  appointed  to  confer  with  them  of  the  action  taken, 
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and  being  assured  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  would  devote 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  opposition  to  the  Act  in  case  it  was 
not  suspended  or  repealed,  departed. 

The  meeting  at  New  Brunswick  was  preceded  by  much 
agitation,  especially  among  the  more  eminent  lawyers.  David 
Ogden,  of  Newark,  writing  to  Philip  Kearny  of  Perth  Amboy. 
another  lawyer,  on  January  14,  1766,  deprecated  the  idea  of 
resuming  practice,  and  assured  the  latter  that  the  gentlemen  of 
the  law  at  New  York  had  not  resumed  practice.  One  writer 
in  a  long  letter  pubHshed  in  the  "New  York  Gazette,"  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  castigated  the  Bar  in  a  manner  that  made  its  members 
appear  to  be  acting  from  cowardice,  shrinking  from  the  dan- 
ger incident  to  the  practice  of  their  profession  when  they 
should  be  willing  to  share  the  general  fate  of  the  country  and 
stand  or  fall  with  the  common  cause.  This  drew  forth  an 
equally  lengthy  letter  on  February  20th  from  another  anony- 
mous writer,  no  doubt  a  lawyer,  though  he  endeavored  to  dis- 
guise the  fact.  He  made  a  good  argument,  a  defensive  one, 
and  explained  the  position  of  the  lawyers  as  conducive  to  the 
public  peace,  and  that  on  the  failure  of  Parliament  to  repeal 
the  Act  they  "would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  their 
beloved  country." 

During  the  agitation  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  active  in  all 
parts  of  the  colony,  and  continued  so  until  the  Act  was  known 
to  be  repealed.  On  March  18,  1766,  the  Hunterdon  County 
Society  met  in  the  house  of  John  Ringo,  a  noted  patriot,  at 
Amwell,  and  promised  its  support  to  all  persons  who  should 
proceed  to  business  without  the  use  of  stamps.  On  April  i 
the  Society  of  Sussex  County  pledged  support  in  opposition  to 
the  Act,  and  called  on  the  magistrates  to  proceed  to  business 
without  the  use  of  stamps.  On  April  3  the  Freehold  Society 
denounced  the  Act,  and  pledged  its  support  to  prevent  the  en- 
forcement of  its  provisions.  On  April  28  the  Society  in  Upper 
Freehold  passed  lengthy  resolutions,  setting  forth  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  pledging  its  support  to  prevent  the  Act  being 
carried  into  execution. 

The  universal  opposition  to  the  Act  had  its  effect  on  Parlia- 
ment, and  on  February  7,   1766,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  by  Grenville  to  determine  whether  the 
Act  should  be  put  into  execution,  meaning  by  mihtary  en- 
forcement, and,  the  question  being  submitted,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  a  vote  of  225  against  113  not  to  put  it  into  execution. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  ministry  and  of 
the  mercantile  and  laboring  classes,  for  the  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
can trade  had  worked  havoc  to  business  throughout  the  king- 
dom. On  March  i.  Secretary  Conway  writing  to  the  colonial 
Governors  informed  them  that  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act 
had  been  introduced  in  the  Commons  and  was  making  progress. 

The  contest  in  Parliament  leading  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
was  a  bitter  one,  those  arguing  for  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment holding  that  representation  was  not  the  basis  upon  which 
legislation  rested,  and  that  Parliament  was  the  representative 
of  the  whole  empire ;  and  such  great  names  as  those  of  Burke 
and  Blackstone  are  found  in  the  Hst  supporting  an  Act  declara- 
tory of  the  authority  of  Parliament.  The  great  William  Pitt, 
subsequently  known  as  Lord  Chatham,  stood  like  a  wall  of 
ademant,  glorying  in  the  manhood  and  resistance  of  America. 
But,  while  the  majority  sustaining  the  power  of  Parliament 
was  overwhelming,  yet  the  desire  to  end  the  contest  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  many,  and,  with  a  shout  of  defiance,  they 
were  ready  for  defeat. 

On  February  22,  between  i  and  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  question  whether  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed  was 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  Commons,  and  the  count  showed 
275  for  the  repeal  and  167  against  it.  On  their  exit  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  Conway,  who  had  introduced  the  repealer, 
and  Pitt  were  cheered  and  applauded  by  great  crowds  of  peo- 
ple, who  had  waited  far  through  the  night  to  learn  the  result. 
On  March  4th  the  final  reading  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  that  de- 
claring the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  came  on.  Both  Acts 
were  carried.  On  March  17  the  House  of  Lords  passed  the 
bill  to  repeal  the  offensive  Act,  and  next  day  both  Acts  received 
the  signature  of  the  King. 

Fast  sailing  ships  were  directed  toward  America,  bearing  a 
letter  from  Conway  to  the  various  Governors,  informing  them 
of  the  passage  of  the  two  Acts  of  Parliament — one  declaring 
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the  power  and  authority  of  the  British  legislature  on  matters  of 
taxation  for  the  colonies,  and  the  other  repealing  the  Stamp 
Act. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  in  America,  and,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Act  declaratory 
of  the  power  of  Parliament  over  the  colonies.  The  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  who  had  directed  all  his  energies  in  support  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  now  presented  his  congratulations  to  the  Coun- 
cil and  Assembly  on  the  "happy  termination"  of  the  contest. 

The  initial  act  in  England's  greatest  mistake  had  now  passed 
into  history. 

The  rejoicings  which  followed  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
were  of  short  duration,  for  Parliament,  having  asserted  its  right 
to  enact  legislation  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the  colonies,  pro- 
ceeded to  enact  laws  to  raise  such  revenue,  by  imposing  a  duty 
on  tea,  paints  and  other  articles  imported  from  abroad.  The 
only  difference  between  the  new  Act  and  the  repealed  Stamp 
Act  was  that  the  latter  effected  the  people  in  their  internal 
transaction  and  affairs ;  the  new  Act  was  external  in  its  opera- 
tion, imposing  the  tax  on  merchandise  brought  into  the  colon- 
ies. But  there  was  no  practical  differences  in  the  result,  and 
England's  insistence  on  the  right  to  tax,  together  with  the  adop- 
tion of  other  legislation,  like  the  Mutiny  Act,  made  the  Revolu- 
tion inevitable. 

^     jt     Jt     jn 

MAHLON     STACY— "QUAKER     FOUNDER     OF 
TRENTON"^ 

BY   MISS  ELIZABETH   B.   SATTERTHWAITE,   TRENTON,    N.    J. 

The  Mahlon  Stacy  Division  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Pilgrims  was  organized  on  Friday 
evening,  October  12th,  1923.  It  was  so  named  in  honor  of  the 
Quaker  Pioneer,  Mahlon  Stacy,  to  whom  rightly  belongs  the 
credit  of  being  the  founder  of  the  city  by  the  Falls  of  the  Dela- 
ware. 


'  Address  before  the  "Mahlon  Stacy  Division,  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
the  Pilgrim  Society,"  at  Trenton,  Nov.  22,  1923. 
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Official  records  prove  that  Mahlon  Stacy  was  one  of  the 
Proprietors  of  West  Jersey.  He  was  an  Associate  of  William 
Penn,  and  a  member  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  He 
was  married  in  England  to  Rebecca  Ely,  the  daughter  of 
George  and  Elizabeth  (Heath)  Ely,  of  Mansfield,  Nottingham- 
shire, England.  He  removed  with  his  family  to  New  Jersey 
in  1678,  and  the  Register  of  the  Friends'  meeting  of  Trenton 
gives  us  the  following  official  record:  "Mahlon  Stacy  came  out 
of  Yorkshire,  Old  England,  from  a  place  called  Dorehouse, 
near  Lindergreen.  He  was  buried  2  month,  1704,  at  a  bury- 
ing-place  in  Nottingham,  Burlington  County,  N.  J."  This 
burying  ground  is  believed  to  be  the  old  part  of  what  is  now 
Riverview  Cemetery.     No  stone  marks  his  grave. 

The  Friends'  Register  also  gives  the  dates  and  place  of  birth 
of  all  his  seven  children,  thus  proving  officially  an  approximate 
date  of  the  family's  removal  to  New  Jersey,  and  also  their 
former  place  of  residence  in  England. 

The  birth  record  of  their  oldest  child  reads :  "John,  son  of 
Mahlon  and  Rebecca  Stacy,  was  born  9  month,  30th,  1671,  at 
Dorehouse,  in  Handsworth,  Yorkshire,  England."  Elizabeth, 
Sarah  and  Mary  were  also  born  in  England,  the  latter  in 
1677.  Ruth  Stacy  was  the  first  child  born  in  New  Jersey,  and 
the  record  reads :  "Ruth  Stacy,  daughter  of  Mahlon  and  Re- 
becca Stacy,  was  born  i  mo.  30,  1680,  at  Ballefield  house  at 
Falls  in  New  Jersey." 

Mahlon  Stacy  made  the  first  permanent  settlement  at  the 
present  site  of  Trenton.  In  its  primeval  state  the  territory 
hereabouts  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  a  camping  ground  and 
burial-place,  and  in  that  condition  it  was  found  by  the  first 
white  men,  the  Swedes,  who  came  here  to  trade  with  the  In- 
dians. 

The  first  Englishman  to  reach  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware  was 
in  1634,  a  Lieutenant  under  Captain  Young.  Captain  Thomas 
Young  had  received  a  commission,  Sept.  23,  1633,  from  the 
English  Government,  granting  him  power  to  establish  Trading 
Posts  in  America,  and  on  the  29th  of  August,  1634,  he  navi- 
gated his  ship  up  what  is  now  called  the  Delaware  River  as 
far  as  he  could  conveniently,  and  then  anchored  three  leagues 
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from  the  Falls.  On  Sept.  i,  1634,  he  sent  his  Lieutenant  in  a 
shallop  up  the  river  to  investigate  its  condition  and  report 
whether  his  boats  could  pass  beyond  the  Falls.  Thus  this 
young  Lieutenant,  in  1634,  was  the  first  Englishman  to  visit 
the  Falls  of  the  Delaware. 

His  first  report  was  that  at  that  time  the  depth  of  the  water 
was  insufficient,  and  hence  the  English  trading  post  was  not 
then  established  at  this  place. 

Later,  a  company  of  English  Quakers  from  Yorkshire  ac- 
quired the  "Tenth."  This  land  was  mostly  located  between 
the  Assanpink  creek  and  Rancocas  rivers.  A  group  of  men, 
all  Quakers,  Robert  Stacy  and  others,  were  sent  to  New  Jer- 
sey to  acquire  the  land  by  purchase,  and  as  interpreters  they 
secured  the  services  of  the  Swedes.  The  Indian  deed  is  dated 
1677. 

The  first  English  settlement  along  the  Delaware  at  the  Falls 
was  made  1677-8.  The  settlers  Hved  in  wooden  tenements 
which  they  foolishly  erected  on  the  lowlands,  between  the  bed 
of  the  river  and  the  higher  ground  (where  since  has  run  the 
water  power).  This  settlement  extended  from  the  south  side 
of  Calhoun  street  to  what  is  now  known  as  Riverview  Ceme- 
tery. The  Indians  warned  them  of  danger  of  freshets  and 
floods,  and  they  (the  Indians)  called  the  settlement  "Little- 
worth,"  because  of  insecure  location.  This  settlement  in  the 
lowland  was  partially  wiped  out  by  the  flood  of  1687,  which 
flood  almost  carried  every  thing  before  it,  and  then  formed  the 
Island  now  lying  between  Trenton  and  Morrisville.  There 
was  another  great  flood  there  in  1692. 

We  now  have  two  names  for  this  location,  "Littleworth," 
given  by  the  Indians;  and  "Falls  of  the  Delaware,"  given  by 
the  Englishmen. 

A  few  of  these  early  settlers  lived  and  struggled  on,  but  re- 
lief came  when  the  ship  "Shield,"  from  Hull,  England,  arrived, 
Dec.  10,  1678.  Among  the  passengers  was  Mahlon  Stacy,  a 
man  of  good  judgment,  quick  to  see  the  possibilities  and  pos- 
sessing the  knowledge  how  to  use  the  existing  facilities.  He 
came  to  this  location  with  the  firm  intention  of  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  town. 
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We  read  in  Learning  and  Spicer's  "Concessions  and  Agree- 
ments by  the  Proprietors,  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  the 
Province  of  West  Jersey"  the  following:  "And  it  is  further 
expressly  provided  and  agreed  to,  that  whereas  there  is  a 
contract  or  agreement  granted  by  William  Penn,  Gawan  Low- 
ry  and  Nicholas  Lucas  unto  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Thomas 
Pearson,  Joseph  Helmsly,  George  Hutchinson  and  Mahlon 
Stacy,  dated  the  2nd  month  called  March,  1676  .  .  . 
wherein  they  grant  unto  the  said  persons  certain  privileges  for 
a  town  to  be  built,  where  they  have  liberty  to  choose  their  own 
magistrate  and  officers  for  executing  the  laws,  according  to  the 
Concessions  of  said  town."     .     .     . 

Mahlon  Stacy  was  one  of  these  five  men,  who  were  given  the 
privilege  in  1676  to  build  a  town. 

On  6th  month,  1688,  Mahlon  Stacy  was  appointed  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  The  Supreme  Court  Records  of  West  Jersey 
show  that,  by  a  vote  from  the  common  people,  Mahlon  Stacy 
and  others  were  chosen  25th  of  ist  month,  1681,  for  one  year 
as  Commissioner  of  West  Jersey.  He  took  up  a  tract  of  800 
acres  on  both  sides  of  the  Assanpink  Creek,  most  of  it  being 
on  the  north  side.  In  1679  he  erected  a  grist  mill  on  the  south 
side  of  the  creek,  in  "Kingsbury,"  now  South  Broad  street, 
Trenton,  on  the  same  spot  where  Henry  McCall's  paper  mill 
lately  stood.  There  he  built  for  himself  a  substantial  log  house, 
near  the  present  Stokes'  dwelling  on  South  Warren  street  (near 
Market  street).  His  plantation  was  name  "Ballefield."  This 
is  shown  both  by  Friends'  Records  and  the  recorded  deeds,  and 
here  at  Ballefield,  in  1678  and  afterwards,  he  welcomed  his 
friends.  Friends'  meeting  was  held  at  times  under  his  hospi- 
table roof. 

Mahlon  Stacy  was  prominent  as  an  early  settler,  taking  an 
active  interest  in  civic  afifairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council  in  1682- 1684,  and  was  the  most  active  citizen 
at  the  Falls,  now  called  Trenton.  Prior  to  his  coming,  things 
were  transient  and  unstable.  His  first  thought  was  to  benefit 
others.  His  mill  became  the  center  of  activities ;  all  roads  led 
to  Stacy's  mill.  Mahlon  or  his  son  were  identified  with  this 
mill  from  1678  to  1 714. 
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In  1687  the  Friends'  Monthly  Meeting  members  collected  14 
bushels  of  wheat  and  some  rye  and  oats  for  the  poor  people 
hereabouts,  and  the  Minutes  state  that  "Mahlon  Stacy  has  giv- 
en free  use  of  one  of  his  garners  to  store  supplies  collected  for 
the  benefit  of  those  in  need  of  help." 

In  1688  the  official  records  show  that  a  license  was  granted 
to  Hugh  Staniland  to  keep  an  ordinary  (meaning  hotel)  for 
the  benefit  of  the  traveling  public.  In  1693  there  was  a  school 
house.  The  Minutes  of  the  Trenton  meeting  show  that  "per- 
mission was  given  to  hold  a  mid-week  meeting  for  worship  at 
the  school  house  at  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware"  at  that  date. 

We  have  the  official  record  that  Mahlon  Stacy  resided  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Delaware  from  1678  to  1704,  and  during  that  time 
there  were  one  or  more  organized  and  estabHshed  churches  or 
meetings,  a  mill,  an  organized  charity,  a  tavern  for  accommo- 
dation of  traveling  public,  a  school  house  and  also  town  offi- 
cers, a  Representative  on  the  West  Jersey  Commission  Board 
and  a  Representative  in  the  Governor's  Council;  all  this  be- 
fore 1704,  when  this  Pilgrim  pioneer  died. 

In  1 71 4,  ten  years  after  Mahlon  Stacy  died,  his  son,  Mahlon, 
sold  the  mill  and  tract  of  land  to  William  Trent,  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia  (B  B  B,  p.  123,  of  Deeds  of  N.  J.) 

Mahlon  Stacy,  the  son,  had  inherited,  as  per  will  of  his  fath- 
er, the  mill  and  tract  called  Ballefield,  and  by  the  indenture 
above  named  dated  17th  of  6  mo.,  1714,  conveyed  the  same 
to  William  Trent,  who  removed  to  this  locality  in  October, 
1721.    He  died  in  1724  and  was  buried  in  Philadelphia. 

When  Trent  came  to  this  locality  he  found  the  foundation  of 
a  town  already  firmly  laid,  and  things  ripe  for  development, 
which  opportunity  he  embraced,  but  the  real  value  and  dura- 
bility of  any  and  all  things  depend  on  the  foundation ;  and  a 
historian  who  delves  in  facts  must  always  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
regret  that  this  city  of  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware  should  not 
have  been  called  Stacytown,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  that 
brave  pilgrim,  Mahlon  Stacy,  who  cemented  firmly  the  strong 
foundation  of  our  city ;  but  around  his  memory  will  ever  twine 
the  loving  thoughts  of  succeeding  generations,  which  time  will 
not  efface. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  MADISON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

BY   MISS  VIRGINIE   P.    CALLMEYER,    MADISON,   N.    J. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1922  a  small  group  of  people  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  an  Historical  Society  in  Madison,  N.  J., 
the  object,  primarily,  being  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  few 
landmarks  still  in  existence,  namely,  the  old  Madison  Inn, 
built  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  and  the  scene  of  an  enter- 
tainment given  in  honor  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  America.  At  that  time,  July  14, 
1825,  Madison  was  called  "Bottle  Hill,"  and  the  old  inn  is  now 
once  again  called  "Bottle  Hill  Tavern." 

It  was  in  front  of  this  old  house  that  thirteen  young  girls, 
representing  the  thirteen  States,  dressed  in  white  gowns  and 
decked  with  garlands  of  green  leaves,  welcomed  the  Marquis 
and  recited  an  original  poem  composed  in  his  honor.  The  de- 
scendants of  several  of  these  girls  are  charter  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  old  Madison  Inn  had  been  bought  by  the  directors  of  the 
First  National  Bank  and  was  to  be  torn  down  to  give  place  to  a 
new  bank  building  to  be  erected  on  its  site,  corner  of  Waverley 
Place  and  Main  street.  The  committee  which  had  met  to  take 
steps  towards  organizing  the  Society  approached  Mr.  Warren 
H.  Barton,  President  of  the  First  National  Bank,  in  regard  to 
the  old  building,  and  through  his  efforts  it  was  given  to  the  So- 
ciety, to  be  moved  to  its  present  delightful  site  on  the  main 
road,  where,  in  its  coat  of  white  paint  with  old  blue  shutters,  it 
welcomes  the  tourists  from  all  the  country  around.  It  is  not 
only  an  asset  to  the  town  but  a  monument  to  the  energy  and 
vision  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  women  and  men  who 
have  given  time,  money  and  strength  in  order  that  there  might 
be  preserved,  for  the  coming  generations,  the  traditions  and  the 
history  of  early  days,  that  would  fade  into  oblivion,  as  have  so 
many  others,  along  with  many  landmarks  that  have  been  de- 
molished. 

The  first  meeting,  to  which  over  a  hundred  invitations  were 
issued,  took  place  on  November  13,  1922.  A  nominating  com- 
mittee was  appointed  and  a  tentative  nomination  was  made.  At 
the  next  meeting  the  following  officials  were  elected : 
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President — Mrs.  George  W.  Case,  Jr. 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs.  Calvin  Anderson,  Mr.  Lloyd  Smith, 
Mr.  W.  Heyward  Burnet,  Mr.  W.  Reginald  Baker. 

The  Society  was  legally  incorporated  on  December  22,  1922, 
with  twenty  Charter  members.  To  date  there  are  thirty-four 
Life  members,  twenty  sustaining  members  and  about  one  hun- 
dred active  members.    Also  thirteen  Juniors. 

The  history  of  the  Society  has  been  most  encouraging  and 
successful.  The  membership  is  increasing  and  members  are 
exhibiting  an  interest  which  is  both  gratifying  and  promising. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Lum,  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Histori- 
cal Society,  is  an  Honorary  member  and  Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles 
of  Scotch  Plains  is  a  Patron.  When  the  Society  had  just  been 
formed  Dr.  Coles  became  so  interested  that  he  presented  a 
valuable  vase  to  it.  This  vase  had  been  made  in  honor  of 
Washington  Irving,  upon  his  visit  to  France  early  in  the  19th 
century,  by  order  of  the  French  Government,  and  it  depicts 
the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Lafayette  greeting  Washington 
Irving  at  the  entrance  to  the  palace. 

The  Society  held  its  first  annual  dinner  at  the  Ridgedale  Inn 
on  March  16,  1923,  the  birthday  of  President  Madison  for 
whom  the  town  is  named.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
members  present.  The  program  consisted  of  speeches  by 
the  President,  Vice-President  and  Historian.  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Lum  also  spoke.  After  the  dinner  a  nominating  committee  was 
appointed  and  all  the  officers  were  renominated  and  unanimous- 
ly reelected. 

During  the  year,  the  Society  has  received,  through  benefit 
performances  of  various  kinds,  over  one  thousand  dollars.  On 
the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month  an  executive  meeting  is  held 
and,  during  the  year,  six  or  seven  open  meetings  for  all  the 
members.  The  Garden  Club  of  Madison  has  volunteered  to 
plant  and  care  for  the  garden  of  the  historical  building.  Most 
of  the  plants  and  shrubs  have  already  been  planted  by  the  Tav- 
ern Garden  Committee  of  the  Club.  A  part  of  the  Tavern  has 
been  devoted  to  a  tea-room  and  antique  shop,  the  income  from 
which  goes  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  building. 

During  November  last  the  Society  held  an  historical  week. 
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One  evening  was  devoted  to  papers  prepared  by  different  mem- 
bers on  subjects  of  historic  interest.  One  very  interesting  pa- 
per consisted  of  extracts  from  an  old  diary,  written  about  I774» 
by  a  woman  who  lived  in  New  Providence.  Many  references 
were  made  to  Bottle  Hill  (now  Madison)  and  to  Turkey  (now 
Stanley).  Another  subject  was  "Quaint  Old  Madison  Houses" ; 
"The  Old  Gibbons'  Mansion" — now  Mead  Hall  in  Drew  Semi- 
nary— was  another.  A  paper  on  "Early  French  Settlers"  in- 
troduced many  interesting  names  to  the  newer  residents  in 
Madison.  During  the  week,  a  loan  exhibit  was  held  and  the 
rooms  were  filled  with  treasures  from  most  of  the  homes  in 
Madison.  There  were  samplers,  beautiful  shawls,  old  quilts, 
pictures,  china,  glass,  mirrors,  etc.  A  water  color  of  Madison 
in  1837  attracted  rnuch  attention;  also  a  portrait  group  of  Gen. 
Washington  and  his  aides-de-camp.  Col.  Lafayette  and  Col. 
Tench  Tilghman,  long  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sidell  Tilgh- 
man,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  a  descendant  of  Col.  Tench  Tilghman. 
There  were  also:  A  kettle  from  wbich  tea  was  brewed  for 
Lafayette  when  he  visited  the  Bonnell  family  in  Stirling;  h. 
chair  that  formerly  stood  in  the  Anthony  Wayne  cottage  on 
Ridgedale  Avenue;  a  needlework  picture  by  Frances  Vacher, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Vacher,  one  of  the  group  at  Washington's 
Headquarters  in  1777. 

The  early  French  settlers  were  represented  at  this  exhibit  by 
a  grandfather's  clock  belonging  to  Mr.  Edward  Thebaud  and 
loaned  by  Mrs.  Anderson ;  china  from  the  Beaupland's  ;  a  passe- 
port  issued  to  Durest  Blanchet,  loaned  by  his  great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Edward  MacConnell ;  pewter  and  brasses  from 
the  Gibbons'  mansion ;  shovel  and  tongs  belonging  to  Major 
Luke  Miller,  whom  Washington  often  visited  in  his  "little  red 
house"  on  Ridgedale  Avenue,  which  house  is  still  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation ;  a  spinning  wheel  that  came  from  the  home  of 
Dr.  Jacob  Green,  in  Hanover,  who  was  a  physician  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army ;  keys  of  the  old  Session  House,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  old  Tavern  itself.  Many  papers,  deeds,  notes, 
etc.,  and  letters  were  also  exhibited,  among  them  an  autograph 
of  General  Washington. 

This  exhibit  was  visited  by  several  hundred  people,  coming 
from  all  the  neighboring  towns. 
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Another  evening  a  benefit  entertainment  was  given  that 
netted  a  good  sum  for  the  Society,  This  consisted  of  a  play  by 
the  Chatham  Community  Players,  impersonations  by  Mrs.  F. 
Scott  Hallett  and  songs  by  a  Morristown  singer. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  the  officials  of  the  Society  gave  an  old- 
fashioned  New  Year  party  to  about  a  hundred  members.  The 
Tavern  was  decorated  with  garlands  and  wreaths  of  ever- 
green and  the  Museum,  where  the  guests  were  received,  was 
lighted  by  candles  and  a  log  fire.  The  President  of  the  Socie- 
ty, Mrs.  George  W.  Case,  Jr.,  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs. 
Fitzhugh  Speer,  chairman  of  the  House  committee,  Miss  Vir- 
ginie  P.  Callmeyer,  chairman  of  the  Historical  committee,  Mrs. 
C.  G.  Davis,  sub-chairman,  Mrs.  John  Ross,  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker, 
Vice-President  and  Mr.  Carroll  B.  Merritt,  Historian  of  the 
Society.  Mrs.  F.  Speer  and  Mrs.  Robert  Vande  Velde  ap- 
peared in  old-fashioned  costumes,  which  added  to  the  picture. 
Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Lum  were  among 
the  guests.  Refreshments  were  served,  presided  over  b\'  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Smith.  The  event  of  the  evening  was  a  visit  from 
Lafayette,  impersonated  by  Mr.  Fitzhugh  Speer.  He  congrat- 
ulated the  Society  upon  its  successful  first  year  and  felicitated 
himself  that  he  had  the  honor  to  be  present  on  "this  auspicious 
occasion."  He  compared,  very  favorably,  the  group  of  men 
and  women  present  with  those  who  had  greeted  him  so  kindly 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  also  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  friendship  between  his  beloved  France  and  America  would 
never  cease  but  grow  stronger  as  the  centuries  passed  by. 
Jit      JH      JH      Jt 

DEATH  RECORDS  FROM  AN  OLD  DIARY 

A  DIARY  FROM  April,  1772,  to  April,  1778,  kept  by  Miss  Je- 
mima Condict  of  Essex  Co.,  was  presented  last  year  to  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society  by  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Baldwin,  Vice- 
Pres.  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Newark, 
great-grandson  of  the  Aaron  Harrison  whom  Miss  Condict 
married,  as  stated  below.  Among  many  personal  features,  in- 
cluding neighborhood  occurrences,  it  gives  dates  of  deaths 
of  various  persons  in  the  vicinity  where  she  resided  in  Essex 
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county,  and  these,  now  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  are  given 
below,  although  in  some  instances  the  dates  are  not  precise. 

Miss  Condict  was  the  third  child  of  Col.  Daniel  Condict  and 
Ruth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Harrison,  and  was  born  Aug.  24, 
1754.  Daniel  Condict  was  a  Lieut.-Colonel  in  the  Revolution 
and  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Condict,  who  first  located  lands  be- 
tween the  First  and  Second  Mountains  in  Essex  county.  The 
year  the  diary  closes  Miss  Condict  married  (1778)  Major 
Aaron  Harrison,  as  his  first  wife,  but  she  died  a  year  after 
marriage,  Nov.  14,  1779. 

•  Deaths  Noted,  Chiefly  in  Essex  County 

Acorn,  William,  killed  by  Indians,  1776. 
Baldwin,  Eleanor,  Oct.  14,  1776. 
Baldwin,  Josius,  May  15,  1772,  young. 
Baldwin,  Robert,  Nov.  16,  1772. 
Baldwin,  Sarah,  May  15,  1773. 
Beach,  Enoch,  three  children  of,  Aug.,  Sept.,  1776. 
Bose,  Abigail,  Sept.  17,  1773. 
Brown,  Widow,  Oct.  4,  1777. 
Burrel,  Amos,  child  of,  Aug.  29,  1776. 
Canfield,  Benjamin,  soldier,  Sept.,  1776. 
Chapman,  Mr.,  child  of.  May  i,  1773. 
Condict,  David,  Apr.,  1777. 
Condict,  Eunice,  Mar.  8,   1774. 
Condict,  Jonathan,  two  daus.  of,  Sept.  4  and  9,  1776. 
Condict,  Jotham,  Apr.  25,  1772,  aged  12  yrs,  i  mo. 
Condict,  Matthew,  May  4,  1774. 
Condict,  Samuel,  Nov.,  1776. 
Condit,  Caleb,  Apr.,  1777. 
Crane,  Elizabeth,  Oct.  13,  1776. 
Crane,  Moses,  Sept.  28,  1776. 
Crane,  Samuel,  child  of,  Aug.,  1776. 
Crane,  Thomas,  Sept.  28,  1775;    young  man,  "suddenly 
killed." 

Crane,  Timothy,  Aug.  30,  1776. 

Dod,  John,  child  of,  1776. 

Dod,  Samuel,  Apr.  24,  1773. 

Freeman,  Abel,  child  of,  1776. 

Freeman,  Isaac,  two  children  of,  Aug.,  1776- 

Freeman,  Jabez  (son  of  John),  1776- 

Freeman,  Jared,  Aug.  16,  1776. 

Freeman,  John,  child  of,  Aug.  17,  1776. 
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Freeman,  John,  Sept.  3,  1776. 
Freeman,  John,  widow  of,  1776. 
Freeman,  Joseph,  two  children  of,  Sept.,  1776. 
Freeman,  Moses,  Oct.  5,  1776. 
Freeman,  Thomas,  dau.  of,  Sept.  2,  1776. 
Gold,  John,  Nov.  17,  1772. 

Harrison,  "Grandfather,"  Sept.  15,  1776,  aged  93. 
Harrison,  James,  June  25,  1777. 
Harrison,  Martha,  Oct.  9,  1776. 
Hatfield,  Mrs.  Caleb,  April,  1777. 
"Hatfield's  child,"  Apr.  26,  1773. 
Jones,  James,  child  of,  Sept.  27,  1776. 
Lamson,  Eleazer,  child  of,  Oct.,  1772. 
Lamson,  Widow,  Nov.  21,  1772. 
Luis  ( ?)  David,  soldier,  Sept.,  1776. 
Morris,  Steven,  soldier,  Sept.,  1776. 
Ogden,  Nathaniel,  Sept.  25,  1777. 
Ogden,  Samuel,  Jan.,  1777. 
Pestedo,  Mrs.  John,  Jan.,  1778. 
Pierson,  Joseph,  child  of,  Aug.  30,  1776. 
Ready,  Silas,  1776. 

Regs,  Johey,  Sept.,  1776  (also  two  children  same  month). 
Row,  Stephen,  June  11,  1773. 
Smith,  Isaac,  child  of,  Sept.,  1776. 
Smith,  John,  child  of,  Sept.  4,  1776. 
Smith,  Samuel,  child  of,  Aug.  25,  1776. 
Soverel,  Jane,  Jan.  20,  1777. 
Spear,  John,  Sept.  29,  1776. 
Stage,  Thomas,  Sept.  27,  1776. 
Taylor,  Nathaniel,  child  of,  Sept.,  1776. 
Tomkins,  Mrs.  Jonathan,  Sept.,  1776. 
Ward,  Widow,  Mar.  15,  1774. 
Williams,  Jabez,  child  of,  Sept.  6,  1776. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Sept.   10,   1776. 
Williams,  Martha,  May  18,  1772   (wife  of  Jotham  Wil- 
liams. 

Williams,  Ruth,  child  of,  Sept.  21,  1776. 

MIDDLESEX    COUNTY    MARRIAGES    OF    A    CEN- 
TURY AGO 

In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  "New  Jersey  Archives"  (Vol. 
XXII,  First  Series),  there  were  published  two  lists  of  com- 
paratively early  marriages  in  Middlesex  County,  one  being 
taken  from    the  records    of  the    New    Brunswick  Reformed 
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(Dutch)  church,  and  the  other  from  the  records  in  the  County 
Clerk's  office.  These  marriages  ran,  in  the  one  case,  from  1794 
to  1799,  and  in  the  other  from  1795  to  1800.  The  list  from 
the  County  Clerk's  records  having  been  recently  extended  by 
Mr.  William  H.  Benedict,  of  New  Brunswick  (to  whose 
courtesy  we  owe  a  copy),  to  about  the  years  1820- 1824,  em- 
bracing all  in  Vol.  I  of  the  Marriage  Record  book  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Middlesex,  we  shall  publish  them  in  the  Proceedings  as 
space  permits.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that,  because  of  the 
custom  of  ministers  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  send  in  lists 
of  marriages  at  any  time  it  might  suit  their  convenience,  some- 
times several  years  after  the  marriages  were  solemnized,  many 
of  those  to  follow  date  back  of  the  year  1800,  and  there  may  be 
other  marriages  previous  to  the  years  i820-'24  not  recorded 
till  after  the  last  named  date,  and  in  a  succeeding  volume  in  the 
Clerk's  office.  The  Hst  to  be  published  has  been  arranged  al- 
phabetically in  the  male  name  for  convenience  of  reference. 

Middlesex  County  Marriages 

Abrams,  Cornelius  and  Louisa  Hendrickson,  Sept.  12,  1824 
Accor,  Abraham  and  Sarah  Brewer,  Apr.  13,  1810 
Ackerman,  Jas.  and  Mrs.  Mary  Love  (maiden  name  Dascom), 

Aug.  24,  1825 
Ackerman,  John  and  Margaret  Rider,  Mar.  19,  1823 
Ackerman,  Jonathan  C.  and  Mariah  Smith,  Nov.  7,  1816 
Ackerman,  Ralf  and  Mary  Boice,  Aug.  29,  1801 
Adams,  Levi  and  Mary  Van  Sickle,  May  17,  181 7 
Apgar,  Samuel  and  Sarah  Gillerland,  July  13,  181 7 
Allaire,  Samuel  Y.  and  Margaret  Mundy,  Apr.  9,  1816 
Allen,  Enoch  and  Catharine  Perrine,  Feb.  12,  1823 
Allen,  George  and  Esther  Sutton,  Dec.  12,  181 8 
Allen,  William  and  Jane  Combs,  Mar.  10,  1812 
AlHngton,  John  and  Elizabeth  Ship,  June  24,  1802 
Anderson,  Aaron  and  Phebe  Applegate,  Jan.  6,  1810 
Anderson,  James  and  Ann  Anderson,  Dec.  8,  1821 
Anderson,  Samuel  and  Mary  Handley,  Nov.  12,  1801 
Apalgate,  Elias  and  Phebe  S.  Longstreet,  Jan.  29,  1816 
Appleby,  Leonard  and  Ann  Amanda  Fitz  Allen  Van  Wickle, 

Oct.  21,  1821 
Applegate,  Abijah  and  Sarah  Hunt,  Dec.  24,  1823 
Applegate,  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Pew,  Mar.  13,  1803 
Applegate,  Andrew  and  Theodosia  Riggs,  July  14,  1810 
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Applegate,  Andrew  and  Eliza  Voorhees,  Jan.  9,  1813' 
Applegate,  Asa  and  Mary  Stults,  Mar.  28,  181 5 
Applegate,  Carson  and  Jane  Carson,  Dec.  7,  1802 
Applegate,  Charles  and  Deborah  Messier,  Nov.  24,  181 9 
Applegate,  Daniel  and  Sarah  Fisher,  Nov.  5,  181 3 
Applegate,  Ezekiel  and  Rachel  Wilson,  Apr.  19,  1801 
Applegate,  Ezekiel  and  Levina  Clinton,  Nov.  28,  181 7 
Applegate,  Henry  and  Betsey  Selover,  June  16,  1801 
Applegate,  Henry  and  Sarah  Furman,  July  9,  1805 
Applegate,  Henry  and  Rebecca  Jewell,  Mar.  26,  181 8 
Applegate,  Jediah  and  Leah  Sylvester,  Apr.  11,  1804 
Applegate,  John  and  Mahetable  Runyon,  Feb.  7,  1801 
Applegate,  John  and  Sally  Groves,  Nov.  23,  1805 
Applegate,  John  J.  and  Esther  Maple,  Feb.  19,  1818 
Applegate,  Joseph  and  Gitty  Fisher,  Mar.  17,  1807 
Applegate,  Matthew  R.  and  Catharine  Sutfin  Davison,   Feb. 

27,  1817 
Applegate,  Peter  and  Hannah  Brown,  Dec.  17,  1817 
Applegate,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Emmons,  Aug.  19,  1808 
Applegate,  William  and  Hester  Martin,  May  5,  1803 
Appleton,  David  and  Susannah  McGalleard,  March  19,  1801 
Arnold,  Joseph  S.  and  Eliza  Hagar,  Nov.  6,  181 5 
Ashmore,  Jabesh  and  Ann  Carson,  June  25,  1820 
Atchley,  Abraham  and  Catharine  Soden,  Oct.  10,  1805 
Atkinson,  William  and  Mary  Applegate,  May  21,  1818 
Auld,  Edward  and  Eliza  Bundley,  Oct.  14,  1820 
Aurybonn,  Barzillah  and  Rooda  Munday,  Jan.  21,  1807 
Ayers,  Abraham  and  Girtwood  Crow,  Dec.  14,  1814 
Ayers,  Joshua  and  Katharine  Clarkson,  Jan.  i,  181 5 
Ayres,  Enos  and  Ida  Van  Marter,  Feb.  19,  1824 
Ayres,  John  and  Sarah  Walker,  Sept.  3,  1803 
Ayres,  Peter  and  Ann  Williamson,  Feb.  i,  1803 
Ayres,  Robert  and  Eunice  Stout,  Feb.  16,  1809 
Babcock,  Joseph  and  Hannah  Disbrow,  Feb.  20,  1803 
Badgly,  Timothy  and  Fanny  Mills,  June  12,  1806 
Baird,  Jacob  and  Rachel  Applegate,  Oct.  3,  1805 
Baird,  Nicholas  D.  and  Susan  Creed,  Oct.  i,  1821 
Baker,  Caleb  and  Catharine  Mitchell,  Mar.  30,  1808 
Baker,  Cornelius  and  Jennett  Ten  Eyck  Edgar,  Jan.  15,  1818 
Baker,  Isaac  and  Phebe  R.  Freeman,  Jan.  7,  1823 
Baltis,  Leonard  and  Margaret  Prindar,  Dec.  8,  1805 
Barber,  Charles  and  Polly  Bolls,  Dec.  3,  1803 
Barclay,  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  E.  Voorhees,  Sept.  17,  1818 
Barclay,  George  and  Abigail  Shaw,  Aug.  2"/,  181 6 
Baremon,  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Miller,  Oct.  22,  181 2 
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Barkelow,  Vincent  and  Margaret  Probasco,  Jan.  31,  1807 

Barlew,  Joseph  and  Catharine  Bloodgood,  Mar.  15,  1824 

Bastedo,  John  W.  and  Eliza  Van  Pelt,  Oct.  27,  1819 

Bastedo,  William  and  Catharine  Stewart,  Feb.  23,  1814 

Baterson,  Lewis  and  Susan  Stevenson,  Mar.  29,  1823 

Battle,  Henry  and  Betsey  Rose,  Dec.  30,  1800 

Baty,  Charles  and  Hannah  Primer,  Mar.  29,  1800 

Baumore,  George  and  Lydia  Gravat,  Dec.  8,  1825 

Baxter,  Greenbury  and  Margaret  Potts,  Nov.  6,  1824 

Bayard,  Christopher  and  Mariah  Clayton,  July  21,  1812 

Bayles,  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Schenck,  Apr.  i,  1810 

Baynon,  Nicholas  and  Ida  Haviland,  Jan.  2,  181 3' 

Beach,  Charles  and  Mary  Moores,  Aug.  24,  1818 

Beatty,  William  and  Margaret  Martin,  Dec.  4,  1807 

Becker,  William  T.  and  M.  Van  Derhoven,  Nov.  17,  1820 

Beddiant,  John  and  Pattey  Britton,  Nov.  i,  181 4 

Beekman,  John  A.  and  Alletta  Rapelyea,  Apr.  19,  1818 

Bell,  Henry  T.  and  Eliza  Sullivan,  Aug.  30,  1813 

Bellar,  Frederick  and  Mary  Smith,  Nov.  11,  181 1 

Belville,  Rev.  Robert  B.  and  Mary  Gau,  1816 

Bennet,  Aaron  and  Jemimah  Ross,  Jan.  23,  1801 

Bennet,  Abraham  and  Catharine  Hutchinson,  Aug.  16,  181 8  r 

Bennet,  Anthony  and  Edna  Perrine,  Feb.  16,  1820  I 

Bennet,  Isaac,  Jr.  and  Cornelia  Gulick,  Mar.  20,  1818 

Bennet,  Peter  and  Mary  Thomson,  July  23,  1800 

Bennet,  Zimri  and  Johanna  Brown,  June  27,  1804 

Bergen,  Peter  and  Nancy  Dey,  Mar.  30,  1803 

Bergen,  Rutgers  and  Harriot  Newbold,  Apr.  9,  1818 

Berrien,  Peter  and  Catharine  Posedo,  Nov.  27,  1800 

Best,  Elisha  and  Dinah ,  Sept.  13,  1817 

Bickner,  Jacob  and  Mary  Compton,  Aug.  20,  1809 

Biles,  Joseph  D.  and  Rebecca  Mount,  Sept.  20,  181 5 

Bise,  Hendrick  and  Elenor  Dunn,  Aug.  8,  1805 

Blackett,  William  and  Sarah  Eliza  Stephenson,  Mar.  8,  1823 

Blackler,  Ward  and  Mary  Orne  Lewis,  July  12,  1807 

Blakely,  Charles  and  Lavinia  Cheesman,  Oct.  15,  1809 

Blakley,  Davis  and  Rebecca  Stillwell,  Oct.  19,  1800 

Blanchard,  Isaac  and  Margaret  Morris,  Jan.  9,  1814 

Blauvelt,  Thomas  T.  and  Deborah  Forester,  Dec.  i,  1811 

Bloodgood,  Robinson  and  Ann  Hansley,  Apr.  18,  1816 

Bloomfield,  David  and  Jane  Slover,  Mar.  4,  1818 

Bloomfield,  Stephen  and  Mary  Dunham,  May  9,  1820 

Blue,  Henry  and  Mary  Stalee,  Mar.  9,  1819 

Blunt,  George  W.  and  Martha  Garsed,  Dec.  2,  1822 

Bodine,  Cornelius  and  Elizabeth  Compton,  Mar.  9,  1819 

Boggs,  James  and  Hannah  Holland,  Oct.  27,  1816  I 
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Boice,  Elijah  and  Rebecca  Stores,  Dec.  21,  1820 
Boice,  Peter  and  Mary  Martin,  Feb.  7,  1821 
Boise,  John  and  Sarah  Field,  Aug.  26,  181 3 
Bonnington,  Webster  and  Elen  Voorhees,  July  6,  1822 
Borden,  Sydney  and  Mariah  Nuss,  Jan.  23,  1820 
Bordwine,  William  and  Sarah  Bellieu,  June  28,  1803 
Borum,  Gilbert  and  Lydia  Reve,  Oct.  4,  1818 
Borum,  John  and  Mary  Tihead,  Feb.  14,  181 9 
Boudinot,  Tobias  and  Sarah  McDowall,  Jan.  19,  1822 
Bound,  William  and  Mary  Schuiter,  Feb.  4,  1802 
Bowen,  James  and  Lydia  Mount,  Jan.  14,  1801 
Bowers,  Benjamin  and  Lorinda  Pitman,  June  24,  1805 
Boyd,  Dr.  James  and  Mary  Ann  Richmond,  May  31,  1816 
Bray,  James  and  Sophia  Coot,  Feb.  27,  1812 

Bray,  John  and  Elenor  C. ,  Aug.  22,  1826 

Brayman,  Michael  and  Elizabeth  Tindall,  Feb.  5,  1806 

Braynard,  Lewis  and  Nancy  Betts,  Mar.  3,  1824 

Brewer,  Robert  Bass  and  Ann  Maria  Candler,  July  20,  1823 

Brewster,  James  M.  and  Rachel  Coddington,  Mar.  13,  1821 

Brindley,  Charles  and  Polly  DeWitt,  Oct.  5,  181 3 

Brokaw,  Isaac  and  Polly  Field,  Mar.  27,  1806 

Brotherton,  John  and  Eliza  Wikoff,  Feb.  11,  1809 

Brotherton,  William  and  Mary  Story,  Mar.  26,  1812 

Brown,  Charles  and  Mary  Hulet,  Dec.  28,  1820 

Brown,  David  and  Julia  Ann  Brown,  Aug.  5,   1819   (son  of 

Forman  B.,  dau.  of  Benjamin  B.) 
Brown,  Doddridge  and  Betsey  Levington,  Nov.  26,  1814 
Brown,  Elias  and  Emaline  Dunn,  July  24,  1825 
Brown,  George  W.  and  Kezia  Baldwin,  Sept.  5,  181 6 
Brown,  Jacob  and  Mary  Ann  Stelle,  Jan.  7,  1823 
Brown,  James  and  Hannah  Conover,  Sept.  5,  1807 
Brown,  John  and  Lydia  Earhart,  Jan.  5,  181 1 
Brown,  John  and  Nancy  Carithers,  Dec.  17,  1812 
Brown,  John  and  Catharine  Sillcocks,  Apr.  5,  1820 
Brown,  John  C.  and  Jane  Dunham,  Apr.  — ,  1822 
Brown,  Peter  and  Margaret  Tusselaer,  Oct.  14,  1807 
Brown,  Richard  and  Nelly  Covenhoven,  Alar.  16,  1799 
Brown,  Robert  and  Sarah  Kerr,  May  i,  181 7 
Brown,  Stewart  and  Mary  Berlew,  Dec.  24,  1814 
Brown,  Thomas  and  Rebecca  Drake,  Apr.  22,  1806 
Brown,  Zebulon  and  Hetty  Chambers,  Nov.  9,  1805 
Brunson,  Steven  and  Catharine  Thorp,  Mar.  22,  1807 
Brush,  Simeon  and  Susan  Van  Arsdalen,  Nov.  25,  1823 
Buchannan,  Andrew  and  Margaret  Wetherly.  Mar.  20,  1803 
Buchanan,  George  and  Susannah  Dunham,  Apr.  17,  1806 
Buckelew,  John  and  Elenor  Menly,  Mar.  7,  1805 
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Buckalew,  Vincent  and  Rachel  Boice,  Jan.  21,  1826 

Budd,  David  H.  and  Hannah  Ayres  (widow),  Nov.  13,  1803 

Bull,  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  Johnstone,  Jan.  24,  1801 

Bullock,  Samuel  and  Lydia  Right,  Feb.  19,  1807 

Bunn,  Ralph  and  Sally  Heth,  Nov.  21,  1807 

Burdin,  Levi  and  Barbara  Bagley,  Dec.  13,  1799 

Burleu,  Samuel  and  Emmeline ,  Nov.  28,  1816 

Burns,  Lewis  and  Liddia  Wright,  Apr.  27,  1814 
Burt,  Morris  and  Mary  Sellard,  Jan.  8,  1825 
Butler,  Jeremiah  and  Rebecca  Hull,  Mar.  29,  1824 
Butler,  Robt.  and  Mary  Merchant,  Feb.  20,  1821 
Butler,  Stephen  and  Jane  Garvey,  Dec.  2,  1822 
Cafferty,  Nathaniel  and  Patience  Robins,  Dec.  13,  1810 
Cain,  Thomas  and  Mary  Groom,  Sept.  10,  1807 
Camp,  Eli  and  Elizabeth  Van  Doren,  May  21,  1814 
Campbell,  Isaac  and  Mary  A.  Lane,  Nov.  26,  1826 
Carman,  James  and  Margaret  Potter,  Sept.  24,  1803 
Carman,  Lewis  and  Catharine  Voorhees,  Aug.  24,  1803 
Carman,  Lewis  and  Cath.  Gillerland,  Feb.  26,  1804 
Carson,  Anthony  and  Margaret  Griggs,  Mar.  22,  181 5 
Carson,  Lott  and  Margaret  Errickson,  June  30,  1813 
Carter,  George  and  Mary  Freeman,  Dec.  25,  181 3 
Castner,  Jehu  R.  and  Lucrecy  Van  Arsdal,  Feb.  19,  181 5 
Caustner,  Peter  R.  and  Ann  Smalley,  Dec.  18,  181 3 
Cavillier,  Henry  and  Sally  Gram,  July  17,  1800 
Caywood,  Thomas  and  Mary  Prevost,  Dec.  17,  1809 
Caywood,  William  and  Phebe  Ogden,  May  11,  1804 
Chambers,  Daniel  and  Sarah  Lovelus,  June  22,  181 1 
Chambers,  David  and  Elizabeth  Bergen,  Mar.  21,  1814 
Chambers,  David,  Jr.  and  Lamatie  Slaback,  July  18,  181 1 
Chapman,  Rev.  Joseph  and  Mary  Marsh,  Sept.  9,  1819 
Cheesman,  Reuben  and  Susannah  Mount,  Mar.  3,  1810 
Chesney,  John  and  Mary  Dook,  Oct.  25,  1802 
Chidester,  Amzy  and  Rachel  Kelsey,  Jan.  7,  181 3 
Chittenden,  Horatio  H.  and  Priscilla  W.  Low,  Dec.  3,  181 7 
Cholwell,  Jacob  and  Mary  Lyle,  Jan.  29,  1809 
Christian,  Peter  and  Ann  Davis,  Dec.  25,  1804 
Churchward,  Cornelius  and  Hannah  Nafie,  Sept.  26,  1805 
Churchward,  James  and  Julia  Ann  Perry,  Dec.  10,  1825 
Churchward,  John  and  Elizabeth  Slaght,  Mar.  27,  1806 
Clark,  Benjamin  and  Azubah  Vanderbeek,  Aug.  14,  1803 
Clark,  EHjah  and  Sarah  Rogers,  Jan.  28,  1802 
Clark,  Henry  and  Catharine  Quackenbush,  Nov.  10,  1799 
Clark,  James  and  Lydia  Brown,  June  8,  1800 
Clark,  James  and  Sarah  Davis,  Mar.  17,  1810 
Clark,  Mahlon  S.  and  Sarah  M.  Clark,  Dec.  17,  1814 
Clarkson,  John  and  Mary  Gillman,  Dec.  8,  1807 
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Clarkson,  John  L.  and  Sally  Maria  Brasier,  Nov.  i8,  1820 
Clausen,  Jepthy  and  Rachel  Wooden,  Sept.  i,  181 9 
Clausen,  Levi  and  Eliza  Holton,  Dec.  5,  1818 
Clauson,  Capt.  Eli  B.  and  Ann  M.  Oliver,  Apr.  9,  181 1 
Claxton,  John  and  Phebe  Mount,  Jan.  27,  1819 
Clayton,  John  and  Margaret  Robins,  Apr.  18,  1802 
Clayton,  William  and  Elenor  Simpson,  May  19,  1810 
Clerk,  John  and  Elizabeth  Brown,  June  5,  1810 
Clickner,  Peter  and  Hannah  W.  Ross,  Nov.  6.  1824 
Cluch,  Samuel  and  Betty  Cluch  (colored),  Jan.  20,  1820 
Coddington,  David  and  Deborah  Van  Derveer,  Apr.  27,  1826 
Codmas,  Abraham  and  Anna  Lennox,  Feb.  7,  1803' 
Cole,  Amos  and  Elizabeth  Selarrod,  July  3,  1821 
Cole,  James  and  Mary  Sutfin,  Oct.  26,  1816 
Cole,  Robert  and  Hannah  Kelly,  Dec.  13,  1818 
Coleman,  Timothy  and  Sarah  Lemon,  June  17,  1801 
Colman,  Jesse  and  Rachel  Danser,  Jan.  25,  1823 
Combs,  John  and  Elizabeth  Hand,  Aug.  25,  1814 
Combs,  Nathaniel  and  Alice  Oliver,  Aug.  25,  1806 
Compton,  Cornelius  and  Deborah  Learning,  Apr.  6,  1800 

Compton,  Henry  and  Edwy (colored),  Feb.  27,  1819 

Congar,  William  and  Hannah  Right,  Feb.  8,  1806 
Connet,  James  and  EHzabeth  Booraem,  Sept.  4,  1814 
Connett,  John  and  Margaret  Buckalew,  May  11,  1822 
Conor,  John  W.  and  Lydia  Bergen,  May  15,  181 3 
Conover,  Davis  and  Miss  Ghulick,  Feb.  10,  1800 
Conover,  James  and  Mary  Ninemaster,  Nov.  27,  1804 
Conover,  John  and  Ann  Disbrow,  June  13,  1804 
Conover,  John  and  Margaret  Newton,  Jan.  9,  1805 
Conover,  John  and  Anne  Fisher,  Feb.  19,  1806 
Conover,  Joseph  and  Ann  Ely,  Nov.  30,  1824 
Conover,  Nicholas  and  Rachel  Auten,  Jan.  17,  1822 
Conover,  Nicholas  R.   and  Ann  Van  Liew   Rappleyea,   Feb. 

13,  1822 
Conover,  Peter  and  Tasal  Robinson,  Mar.  22,  181 5 
Conover,  William  and  Catharine  Mount,  Mar.  6,  1805 
Conover,  William  and  Elizabeth  Myers,  Nov.  19,  1817 
Cook,  Aaron  and  Letitia  Groom,  Nov.  6,  181 3 
Cook,  Anthony  and  Ann  Taylor,  Jan.  25,  1823 
Cook,  Benjamin  and  Jemima  Cross  (widow),  Oct.  16,  1799 
Cook,  EHhue  and  Mary  A.  Fouratt,  Sept.  23,  1826 
Cook,  Henry  and  Matilda  Smock,  Jan.  21,  1822 
Cook,  James  and  Margaret  Ferine,  Sept.  8,  1800 
Cook,  James  and  Mary  Carter,  Aug.  23,  1822 
Cook,  Jonathan  and  Harriet  Drake,  May  10,  1802 
Cook,  Joseph  and  Mary  Person,  Sept.  4,  1823 
Cook,  Samuel  and  Jane  DeHart,  Oct.  19,  1825 
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Cook,  Sylvanus  and  Sarah  Morford,  Jan.  2,  1803 
Cooper,  John  G.  and  Ellen  Ferine,  May  7,  1805 
Coriell,  Amos  and  Margaret  Perrine,  Sept.  4,  1816 
Corkendall,  Samuel  and  Sarah  Ayers,  Mar.  24,  1803 
Cornel,  Cornelius  and  Jane  Gilliland,  Nov.  30,  1803' 
Cortelyou,  Albert  and  Margaret  Van  Pelt,  May  23,  181 3 
Cortelyou,  Henry  and  Rebecca  Crad,  Jan.  27,  1814 
Cortelyou,  Henry  and  Sarah  Jordan,  Mar.  24,  181 6 
Cortelyou,  Simon  and  Dinah  Hartson,  Nov.  23,  1800 
Costomsy,  William  and  Hannah  Howell,  Apr,  16,  1808 
Cottrel,  Josiah  and  Ellen  Page,  Sept.  27,  1824 
Covenhoven,  Charles  and  Mrs.  Hetty  Martin,  July  2y,  1816 
Covenhoven,  John  and  Lydia  Duncan,  Aug.  27,  1800 
Covenhoven,  William  and  Catharine  Voorhees,  Feb.  20,  1802 
Covenhoven,  William  and  Elizabeth  H.  Nevius,  Dec.  7,  1813 
Covert,  Cornelius  and  Abigail  Applegate,  Mar.  19,  1812 
Covert,  Elias  and  Hannah  Crossgrove,  Mar.  9,  181 6 
Cox,  James  and  Kiziah  Ogden,  Mar.  25,  1814 
Cox,  John  Christopher  and  Mary  Williamson,  May  25,  1800 
Cox,  Joshua  and  Lucretia  Giberson,  Feb.  15,  1803 
Cox,  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Andrews,  June  21,  1801 
Cox,  Richard  and  Anne  Disbrow,  Mar.  24,  1802 
Cramer,  Henry  and  Catharine  Marsh,  Mar.  20,  1819 
Crane,  Ezra  and  Hetty  Brown,  Feb.  17,  1821 
Crane,  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  Nevius,  June  9,  181 4 
Cranmer,  John  and  Hannah  Taylor,  Jan.  24,  1806 
Crocheron,  Philip  and  Catharine  M.  Briarty,  Apr.  19,  1818 
Crocker,  Russel  and  Anne  Schenck,  Sept.  7,  1807 
Cubberly,  David,  Jr.  and  Mary  Voorhees,  Jan.  20,  1813 
Cubberly,  Elijah  and  Elizabeth  Voorhees,  Jan.  22,  1812 
Cubberly,  William  H.  and  Delilah  Forman,  Jan.  19,  1820 
Culligan,  William  and  Abigail  Gorm,  Oct.  4,  1801 
Culver,  Jonathan  and  Eve  Sharp,  Jan.  7,  1808 
Curtis,  Herbert  and  Lydia  Tevay,  May  31,  1821 
Cutter,  Francis  and  Ann  H.  Freeman,  Nov.  7,  1820 
Cutter,  Samuel  and  Eliza  Worth,  May  20,  1820 
[To  be  Continued] 

^v  (^v  ^v  ^v 

CONNECTICUT     FARMS     (NOW     UNION)     CEME- 
TERY INSCRIPTIONS 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  old  burial-grounds  in  this  State  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Connecticut  Farms  graveyard,  located 
in  Union  Township,  Union  county,  close  by  the  Presbyterian 
church.     As  now  existing  it  is  called  Union  Cemetery.     The 


J 
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early  settlers  of  this  vicinity  were  largely  from  Connecticut; 
hence  the  name.  The  church  organization  dates  from  about 
1730.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  were  families  of  Bonnel, 
Crane,  Headley,  Meeker,  Townley,  and  Wade,  but  since  the 
settlement  the  gravestones  show  a  very  great  variety  of  family 
names.  An  abstract  of  all  the  inscriptions  on  gravestones  in 
this  cemetery  will  be  pubHshed  in  the  Proceedings  from  time 
to  time  as  we  find  room,  it  being  our  desire  eventually  to  pub- 
lish herein  all  hitherto  unpublished  tombstone  inscriptions  that 
are  in  possession  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 

The  Connecticut  Farms  tombstones  have  been  copied  by  Dr. 
John  Edward  Marsh,  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Gardner  and  by  Miss  M.  A. 
Quinby.  These  three  Hsts  have  been  checked  up  and  compared 
with  the  inscriptions  on  the  stones  by  the  Genealogical  Society 
of  New  Jersey.  The  arrangement  by  families,  in  which  mem- 
bers of  one  family  are  usually  included  in  the  same  paragraph, 
is  partly  to  save  space  but  also  for  convenience  of  reference. 

Connecticut  Farms  Inscriptions 

Allen,  John,  "Captain,"  d.  Dec.  5,   1826,  in  65th  yr.     Wife, 

Hannah,  d.  Feb.  18,  1792,  in  25th  yr. 
Allen,  Thomas  C,  b.  Aug.  19,  1787;  d.  Feb.  2,  1876.     Wife, 

Mary  Lum,  d.  Dec.  28,  1857,  aged  68  yrs.,  7  mos.,  26  dys. 
Alley,  Cedric  Errol,  b.  Oct.  30,  1893;  d.  Apr.  3,  1918.     (Co.  C 

1st  Army  Headquarters  Regt.  A.  E.  F.  "Our  Hero.") 
Atteridge,  Joshua,  b.  1815;  d.  1902.    Wife,  Phebe,  b.  1814;  d. 

.  1874. 

Atteridge,  Thomas,  d.  Jan.  4,  1849,  in  59th  yr.  Wife,  Catharine 
Van  Tine,  d.  Aug.  24,  1828,  in  27th  yr. 

Attridge,  Jane  (wife  of  James),  d.  June  30,  1826.  in  42nd  yr. 

Averill,  Sarah  Pennington,  dau.  of  Lyman  S.  and  Hannah,  d. 
May  29,  1818,  aged  2  yrs.,  6  mos.,  25  dys.  Sarah  Pen- 
nington (dau.  of  same),  d.  Oct.  28,  1819,  aged  2  mos., 
8  dys. 

Ayrs,  Charles  (son  of  Benjamin),  d.  Sept.  20,  1757,  in  i8th  yr. 

Baker,  Daniel,  d.  Aug.  26,  1828,  in  63rd  yr.  Wife,  Rebecca,  d. 
Jan.  7,  1861,  in  89th  yr.  Oliver  (son),  d.  July  i,  1815, 
aged  15  yrs.,  6  mos. 

Baker,  Daniel,  d.  Jan.  30,  1805,  in  73rd  yr.  Wife,  Abigail,  d. 
Mar.  18,  1802,  in  63rd  yr. 

Baker,  Elijah,  d.  Dec.  11,  1826,  in  71st  yr.  Wife,  Nancy,  d. 
Sept.  I,  1837,  in  8ist  yr. 
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Baker,  Elijah,  Jr.  (son  of  Elijah  and  Nancy),  d.  Jan.  17,  1869, 

aged  78  yrs.,  10  mos.,  17  dys.    Wife,  Sarah  Ann,  d.  Mar, 

4,  1870,  aged  80  yrs.,  i  mo. 
Baker,  Elizabeth,  d.  Nov.  6,  1814,  in  57th  yr. 
Baker,  Elizabeth  (wife  of  Richard),  d.  Mar.  14,  1821,  in  34th 

yr.     Josea  W.    (son),  d.  Aug.  2,   1814,  aged  4  mos., 

3  dys. 
Baker,  George  W.  (son  of  Moses  and  Mary  E.),  aged  16  yrs. 
Baker,  Henry,  d.  Aug.  5,  1825,  in  36th  yr.     Wife,  Fanny  C, 

d.  Nov.  27,  1840,  in  47th  yr.     Jonathan  W.   (son),  d. 

Aug.  9,  1825,  in  3rd  yr.     Geo.  W.  (son),  d.  Aug.  27, 

1819,  aged  16  mos.,  16  dys. 
Baker,  Jonathan,  d.  Oct.  7,  1806,  aged  18  yrs.,  10  mos.,  15  dys. 
Baker,  Miller,  d.  Mar.  10,  1810,  in  37th  yr.     Wife,  Sarah,  d. 

Feb.  18,  1821,  in  39th  yr.     (m.  2nd,  Amos  Day,  q.  v.). 
Baker,  Moses,  d.  Oct.  12,  1835,  aged  94  yrs.    Wife,  Phebe,  d. 

Jan.  II,  1814,  aged  66  yrs. 
Baker,  Oliver  (son  of  Samuel  and  Rebecca),  (dates  not  legi- 
ble). 
Baker,  Oliver  Miller,  d.  Oct.  22,  1858,  aged  44  yrs. 
Baker,  Peter,  d.  Mar.  9,  1823,  in  58th  yr.    Wife,  Hannah,  d. 

Dec.  4,  1849,  Siged  yy  yrs.,  3  mos.,  26  dys. 
Baker,  Stephen,  d.  May  8,  1803,  in  67th  yr. 
Baker,  Stephen,  d.  Apr.  6,  1857,  in  83rd  yr.    Wife,  Phebe,  d. 

Jan.  4,  1 85 1,  aged  78  yrs.,  2  mos.,  i  dy. 
Baker,  Thomas,  d.  Dec.  30,  1755,  in  68th  yr. 
Baldwin,  Alfred  (son  of  Cyrus  and  Mary),  d.  Apr.  14,  1818, 

aged  5  yrs.,  5  mos.,  21  dys. 
Baldwin,  Ethan,  d.  Feb.  18,  1829,  in  69th  yr.    Wife,  Rhoda,  d. 

Dec.  24,  1814,  in  54th  yr. 
Baldwin,  Dr.  Isaac  A.,  d.  May  29,  1830,  in  31  st  yr. 
Baldwin,  Jemima,  d.  Dec.  29,  1823,  in  72nd  yr. 
Baldwin,  John,  d.  Jan.  20,  1773,  in  90th  yr. 
Baldwin,  John  N.,  d.  Aug.  23,  1823,  in  77th  yr.    Wife,  Esther, 

d.  Nov.  30,  1816,  in  56th  yr. 
Baldwin,  Lewis,  d.  Feb.  4,  1796,  in  52nd  yr.    Wife,  Anna,  d. 

Jan.  20,  1 82 1,  in  74th  yr. 
Baldwin,  Nathan,  d.  June  18,  1810,  in  89th  yr.     Wife,  Joanna, 

d.  June  18,  1770,  in  44th  yr.    Nathan  (son),  d.  Aug.  20, 

1770,  aged  2  mos. 
Baldwin,  Phebe   (wife  of  John),  d.  Aug.  2,  1846,  in  41st  yr. 

Matthias  (son),  d.  Aug.  25,  1850,  aged  25  yrs. 
Baldwin,  Thomas,  Capt.,  d.  Oct.  28,  1821,  aged  74  yrs.,  10  mos., 

19  dys.     Wife,  Sarah,  d.  Sept.   15,   1810,  in  59th  yr. 

Loetetia  Abnor  (dau.),  d.  Apr.  5,  1805,  aged  19  yrs.,  6 

mos.,  6  dys. 
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Ball,  Aaron,  d.  Sept.  23,  1752,  in  39th  yr. 

Ball,  David,  b.  Nov.  26,  1783;  d.  Jan.  11,  1862. 

Ball,  Edward,  d.  Apr.  26,  181 5,  in  59th  yr.    Wife,  Esther,  d. 

Feb.  26,  1819,  in  62nd  yr. 
Ball,  Mary  B.  (wife  of  Andrew  J.),  d.  June  20,  1849,  aged  29 

yrs.,  27  days.     Emeline  (dau.),  d.  Dec.  8,  1842,  aged  i 

yr.,  II  mos.    Ida  Louisa  (dau.),  d.  Dec.  11,  1849,  ^g^^ 

2  yrs.,  3  mos.,  12  dys. 
Ball,  Timothy,  d.  Mar.  27,  1828,  in  70th  yr.    Wife,  Mary,  d. 

May  28,  1816,  in  56th  yr. 
Baly,  Daniel  (son  of  Thomas  and  Phebe),  d.  June  23,  1761, 

aged  I  yr. 
Bauer,  Mary  A.,  b.  Dec.  27,  1856;  d.  Mar.  i,  1878. 
Beach,  David,  d.  Oct.  17,  1759,  in  35th  yr. 
Beach,  Martha  (dau.  of  Samuel  and  Hannah),  d.  Aug.  3,  1754, 

in  19th  yr. 
Beach,  Sarah  (wife  of  Samuel),  d.  Oct.  3,  1790,  aged  80  yrs. 
Blake,  Edward  A.,  b.   1835;  d.   1908.     Wife,  Harriet  N.,  b. 

1838;  d.  1901. 
Blake,  Stephen,  d.  Mar.  19,  i860,  in  68th  yr.    Wife,  Sarah,  d. 

Aug.  I,  1847,  iri  56th  yr.    Ann  (dau.),  d.  Sept.  2,  1822, 

aged  2  yrs.,  4  mos.,  21  dys.     Ann  (dau.),  d.  Sept.  22, 

1828,  aged  3  yrs.,  6  mos.,  22  dys. 
Blanchard,  Effie,  "A  faithful  servant,"  d.  Oct.  11,  1866,  aged 

68  yrs. 
Bonnel,  Joseph,  Jr.,  d.  Mar.  5,  1761,  aged  26  yrs.    Joseph  (son 

of  Joseph,  Jr.  and  Phebe),  d.  Sept.   14,   1760,  aged  6 

mos. 
Bonnel,  Martha  (wife  of  Joseph),  d.  Aug.  3,  1759,  in  81  st  yr. 

Nathaniel  (son),  d.  Mar.  22,  1744/5,  in  32nd  yr. 
Bonnel,  William  J.,  d.  Jan.  22,  1856,  aged  47  yrs.,  10  mos.,  5 

dys.    Wife,  Margaret,  d.  Feb.  8,  1857,  aged  46  yrs.,  7 

mos.,  12  dys.    William  (son),  d.  July  27,  1839,  aged  6 

yrs.,  4  mos.,  10  dys.     Joseph  (son),  d.  Sept.  14,  1845, 

aged  3  mos.,  28  dys. 
Bonnell,  Benjamin,  d.  May  27,  1760,  in  78th  yr.    Wife,  Sarah, 

d.  Dec.  17,  1760,  in  64th  yr. 
Bonnell,  David,  d.  Mar.  24,  1811,  in  92nd  yr.     Wife,  Hannah, 

d.  Apr.  28,  1749,  aged  28  yrs.     Stephen  (son),  d.  Apr. 

28,  1749.    Stephen  (son  of  David  and  2nd  wife,  EHza- 

beth),  d.  Sept.  7,  1757,  in  2nd  yr.    David  (son  of  same), 

d.  1806.    Oliver  (son  of  same),  d.  1806. 
Bonnell,  David  O.  (son  of  Oliver  and  Phoebe  R.  Winans),  b 

Nov.  19,  1826.     Wife,  Nancy  M.  Winans,  b.  Dec.  22, 

1838;  d.  Mar.  19,  1881.    EHas  Herbert  (son),  b.  Feb.  2, 
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1867  >  d.  July  18,  1914.     Mary  Brunson  (wife  of  Elias 

Herbert),  b.  Oct.  31,  1866;  d.  Mar.  11,  1914.    Warhan 

Winans  (son  of  David  O.),  b.  Dec.  i,  1864;  d.  May  7, 

1904. 
Bonnell,  Eleazer  (son  of  Nathaniel  and  Phoebe),  d.  Aug.  26, 

1746,  aged  4  yrs. 
Bonnell,  Elias  Mooney    (son  of  Oliver  and  Phoebe  R.),  b. 

Oct.  2,  1831  ;  d.  Sept.  i,  1894.    Wife,  Elizabeth  Potter, 

b.  Dec.  30,  1833;  d.  June  15,  1916.   Walter  S.  (son),  b. 

Mar.  2,  1865 ;  d.  Aug.  8,  1885. 
Bonnell,  Hannah  (wife  of  Henry),  d.  Aug.  23,  1764,  in  28th 

yr. 
Bonnell,  Joseph,  d.  Mar.  14,  1747/8,  in  63rd  yr. 
Bonnell,  Joseph,  d.  Mar.  7,  1776,  in  63rd  yr. 
Bonnell,  Joseph,  d.  June  23,  1849,  ^^  89th  yr.    Wife,  Nancy,  d. 

Jan.  20,  1846,  in  83rd  yr.     Aaron  (son),  d.  Aug.  23, 

1793,  aged  8  yrs.,  11  mos.,  10  dys.     Phebe  (dau.),  d. 

Dec.  10,  1789,  aged  i  yr.,  2  mos.,  10  dys. 
Bonnell,  Nancy,  d.  Feb.  3,  1859,  aged  87  yrs. 
Bonnell,  Nancy,  b.  Oct.  7,  1803 ;  d.  Aug.  7,  1874. 
Bonnell,  Oliver,  d.  Apr.  5,  1855,  ^g^d  60  yrs.,  7  dys.     Wife, 

Phebe  R.  (Winans),  d.  June  i,  1856,  in  62nd  yr.    Elias 

Mooney  (son;  no  date). 
Bonnell,  Susanna  (wife  of  Nathaniel),  d.  Feb.  12,  1733/4,  in 

84th  yr. 
Bonnell,  Temperance  (dau.  of  Nathaniel  and  Phebe),  d.  May 

14,  1749,  in  i6th  yr. 
Bonnell,  William,  d.  Feb.  4,  1828,  in  63rd  yr.    Wife,  Nancy,  d. 

Feb.  3,   1859,  in  87th  yr.     Oliver   (son),  d.  Sept.  13, 

1793,  aged  7  mos.,  10  dys.     David  (son),  d.  Oct.  11, 

1806,  aged  I  yr.,  4  mos.,  20  dys. 
Bonnell,  William  H.,  d.  Sept.  6,  191 5,  aged  74  yrs.,  9  mos.,  9 

dys.    Willie  (son  of  William  H.  and  Susan  B.),  d.  Oct. 

17,  1885,  aged  8  yrs.,  8  mos.,  11  dys.    Edith  M.  (dau.  of 

same),  d.  Apr.  14,  1883,  aged  9  yrs.,  8  mos.,  24  dys. 

Nellie  L.  (dau.  of  same),  d.  Aug.  2,  1885,  aged  18  dys. 
Bower,  Mary  A.,  b.  Dec.  27,  1856;  d.  May  i,  1878. 
Bowrosan,  Anthony,  d.  Dec.  15,  1834,  in  71st  yr.    Wife,  Ann 

Margaret  Elizabeth,  d.  June  25,  1833,  aged  63  yrs.    John 

Anthony  (son),  d.  Aug.  23,  1830,  aged  33  yrs. 
Brant,  Elizabeth  (wife  of  William),  d.  Feb.  i,  1772,  in  76th  yr. 
Brant,  Franz  H.  B.,  d.  May  23,  1862,  aged  43  yrs.,  9  mos.,  16 

dys.     Wife,  Magdalene,  d.  July  28,  1899,  aged  78  yrs., 

7  mos. 
Brant,  Hannah  (wife  of  William),  d.  Sept.  14,  1785,  in  60th  yr. 
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Brant,  Isaac  H.,  d.  Mar.  22,  1855,  aged  57  yrs.,  2  mos. 
Brant,  Matthias,  d.  Feb.  4,  1845,  i"  83rd  yr. 
Brant,  Phebe  (wife  of  William),  d.  Mar.  14,  1799,  in  66th  yr. 
Brant,  Prudence  (wife  of  William),  d.  Jan.  13,  1844,  in  78th 

yr. 
Brant,  William,  Captain,  d.  Oct.  16,  1823,  m  70th  yr.    Wife, 

Mary,  d.  May  28,  1788,  in  33rd  yr.    Second  wife,  Eliz- 
abeth, d.  Jan.  I,  1831,  in  73rd  yr. 
Brant,  William,  d.  Nov.  27,  1881,  aged  84  yrs.    Wife,  Susan, 

d.  Dec.  17,  1833,  aged  37  yrs.,  15  dys.     Second  wife, 

Elizabeth,  d.  Jan.  4,  1839,  aged  25  yrs. 
Brokaw,  Temperance   (wife  of  Adam),  d.  Dec.  25,  1843,  iri 

90th  yr.    John  (son),  d.  Feb.  10,  1788,  in  6th  yr. 
Brown,  Abby  W.,  d.  Mar.  23,  1858,  aged  25  yrs.,  12  dys. 
Brown,  Amade  B.,  b.  July  31,  1837;  d.  Dec.  i,  1839. 
Brown,  Ann  E.,  b.  Sept.  23,  1835 ;  d.  Nov.  17,  1839. 
Brown,  Asher,  d.  Sept.  15,  1794,  in  51st  yr.    Wife,  EHzabeth, 

d.  Dec.  10,  1818,  in  76th  yr. 
Brown,  Baldwin  C,  b.  184-2;  d.  191 5.    Wife,  Eliza  F.,  b.  1841 ; 

d.  1919. 
Brown,  Caleb,  d.  Apr.  24,  1779,  in  66th  yr.    Wife,  Hannah,  d. 

Sept.  10,  1763,  in  45th  yr. 
Brown,  Caleb,  d.  July  7,  1800,  aged  29  yrs.,  14  dys. 
Brown,  Caleb  W.,  d.  Nov.  i,  185 1,  aged  16  yrs.,  8  mos.,  25  dys. 
Brown,  Elizabeth  (wife  of  Jotham),  d.  May  i,  1849,  aged  41 

yrs.,  7  mos. 
Brown,  H.  Elsie  (dau.  of  Joseph  and  Emma),  b.  Apr.  13,  1873  > 

d.  June  17,  1891   (on  Ogden  Brown  monument). 
Brown,  Henry,  d.  Aug.  7,  1859,  ^S^^  79  ys-,  2  mos.,  16  dys. 

Wife,  Jane,  d.  Apr.  26,  1861,  aged  78  yrs.,  7  mos. 
Brown,  Isaac,  d.  Jan.  i,  1876,  aged  86  yrs. 
Brown,  Isaac  P.,  b.  Mar.  27,  1812.     [Death  not  on  card]. 
Brown,  Israel,  "Apr.  12,  1842-86,"  in  60th  yr.     Wife,  Maria 

Reynolds,  "Sept.  14,  1818-62,"  in  Clairsville,  Ohio,  in 

30th  yr.     [Above  dates  are  so  placed  on  stone]. 
Brown,  Israel,  d.  Feb.  26,  1850,  aged  33  yrs.,  9  mos.,  11  dys. 

Edwin  D.  (son  of  Israel  and  Electa),  d.  Oct.  ii,  1849, 

aged  I  yr.,  8  mos.,  26  dys. 
Brown,  Jacob,  d.  Aug.  27,  1792,  in  45th  yr. 
Brown,  James  M.,  d.  Feb.  20,  1892,  aged  67  yrs.    Wife,  Sarah, 

d.  Dec.  3,  1906,  aged  75  yrs.,  2  mos.,  29  dys.     Edward 

P.    (son),  d.  Sept.  22,   1854,  aged   10  mos.,   14  days. 

Alice  O.  (dau.),  d.  Nov.  29,  1864,  aged  7  yrs.,  3  mos., 

15  dys. 
Brown,  Joseph,  d.  Oct.  i,  181 1,  in  60th  yr. 
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Brown,  Joseph  D.,  b.  Dec.  25,  1812;  d.  Feb.  11,  1855.     Wife, 

Sarah  A.,  b.  Mar.  12,  1813,  d.  Dec.  6,  1882.    Charles  A. 

(son),  b.  Feb.  25,  1844;  d.  May  14,  1849.    Elizabeth  S. 

(dau.),  b.  Nov.  29,  1841  ;  d.  May  20,  1849.    Frances  L. 

(dau.),  b.  Jan.  20,  1847;  d.  Oct.  20,  1857.    Julia  Ann  P. 

(dau.),  b.  July  12,  1837;  d.  Mar.  7,  1856. 
Brown,  Josiah,  d.  Aug.  27,  1792,  in  45th  yr. 
Brown,  Munroe  J.,  b.  Feb.  6,  1846;  d.  Mar.  15,  1861. 
Brown,  Nancy  (wife  of  Daniel),  d.  June  12,  1851,  aged  66  yrs., 

II  mos.,  8  dys. 
Brown,  Nathaniel,  d.  Aug.  23,  1864,  in  81  st  yr.    Wife,  Phebe, 

d.  Apr.  9,  1873,  in  83rd  yr. 
Brown,  Ogden,  b.  Mar.  7,  1810;  d.  Dec.  20,  1891.    Wife,  Eliz- 
abeth, d.  May  26,  1839,  i^  28th  yr.     Wife,  Joann  Day, 

b.  Oct.  17,  1813;  d.  Mar.  18,  1904.    Gertrude  N.  (dau.), 

d.  Mar.  14,  1849,  aged  5  yrs.,  5  mos.  (b.  Oct.  3,  1843). 

Elizabeth  O.  (dau.),  d.  Dec.  18,  1854,  aged  3  yrs.   (b. 

Oct.  II,  1851). 
Brown,  Sally  Ogden  (dau.  of  Caleb  and  Phebe),  d.  Dec.  27, 

1801,  in  4th  yr. 
Brown,  Stephen,  d.  Jan.  18,  1817,  in  58th  yr.    Philemon  (son 

of  Stephen  and  Martha),  d.  Dec.  27,  1785,  in  3rd  yr. 

Philemon,  2nd,  (son  of  same),  d.  June  11,  1792,  in  9th 

yr.    Lettee  (dau.  of  same),  d.  Nov.  30,  1792. 
Brown,  Susan  C,  b.  Dec.  i,  1810;  d.  Mar.  6,  1890. 
Brown,  Thomas,  d.  Mar.  6,  1825,  aged  37  yrs.    Wife,  Rhoda, 

d.  Oct.  13,  1835,  aged  51  yrs. 
Browne,  Stephen,  d.  Jan.  18,  1767,  in  86th  yr. 
Bruen,  Joseph,  d.  Mar.  21,  1810,  in  75th  yr.     Elizabeth  (dau. 

of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth),  d.  Sept.  i,  1807,  in  22nd  yr. 
Buchanan,  Frederick  Noble,  "Son,"  b.  1912;  d.  1916. 
Bunnel,  Synesy,  d.  Feb.  22,  1778,  aged  31  yrs. 
Bunnell,  George  C,  b.  July  16,  1839;  d.  Feb.  19,  1904.    Wife, 

Elizabeth  A,  b.  June  4,  1850;  d.  Feb.  11,  1917. 
Burger,  John  (son  of  Gerradias  and  Frances),  d.  1819,  aged 

13  yrs.,  5  mos.,  in  New  York  City. 
Burnet,  Daniel,  d.  Feb.  i,  1732,  in  19th  yr. 
Burnet,  Daniel,  d.  Apr.  10,  1854,  aged  65  yrs.,  10  mos.,  18  dys. 

Wife,  Susan,  d.  Apr.  19,  1879,  in  90th  yr. 
Burnet,  Daniel,  d.  June  2,  1873,  in  45th  yr.     Wife,  Abby  A. 

Brant,  d.  June  16,  1894,  in  66th  yr.    Susan  W.  (dau.), 

d.  Sept.  18,  185 1,  aged  9  mos. 
Burnet,  Hannah  (wife  of  John  O.),  d.  Jan.  25,  1812,  in  33rd 

yr. 
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Burnet,  John,  d.  Mar.  i6,  1880,  in  66th  yr.  Wife,  Phebe  T. 
Ball,  d.  Mar.  3,  1861,  aged  48  yrs.,  i  mo.,  13  dys. 

Burnet,  Matthias,  d.  Nov.  29,  1805,  aged  66  yrs.  Wife,  Dor- 
cas, d.  Apr.  2y,  181 5,  in  72nd  yr. 

Burnett,  Aaron  W.,  d.  Feb.  14,  1875,  in  63rd  yr.  Wife,  Char- 
lotte Mooney,  d.  July  2,  1900,  in  86th  yr. 

Burnett,  Eliza  A.  Doty  (wife  of  Edward  M.),  b.  1845  5  d.  1917. 

Burnett,  James  A.,  b.  1845;  d.  1917. 

Burnett,  Jane  H.,  b.  1839 ;  d.  1913.  (On  monument  with  James 
A.) 

Burnett,  Mar>',  d.  Sept.  28,  1892,  aged  86  yrs. 

Burnett,  Matthias,  d.  Oct.  21,  i83'2,  aged  69  yrs.  Wife,  Abi- 
gail, d.  July  18,  1821,  aged  57  yrs.,  5  mos.,  15  dys. 

Burnett,  Matthias,  d.  Dec.  16,  1855,  aged  58  yrs.,  3  mos. 
Wife,  Abby,  d.  Dec.  8,  1832,  in  34th  yr.  Moses  L. 
(son),  d.  Jan.  21,  1846,  aged  21  yrs.,  8  mos.  Alexander 
T.  (son),  d.  Sept.  6,  1845,  ^S^^  ^5  yrs.,  7  mos. 

Burnett,  Sallie  (wife  of  William),  d.  Mar.  6,  1848,  in  79th  yr. 

Burnett,  Timothy,  b.  1802;  d.  18—?  Wife,  Sarah  Petty,  b. 
[Feb.  8],  1802;  d.  [June  24],  1876.  Anna  A.  (dau.), 
1841-1908. 

Byran,  Mary  C.  Woodruff  (wife  of  John  B.),  b.  July  6,  1849; 
d.  May  13,  1881. 

[To  be  Continued] 

0*       w*       ^       ^ 

RECENT  NEW  JERSEY  AND  OTHER  HISTORICAL 

NOTES 

Mr.  Justice  Swayze,  former  President  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,  because  of  ill  health,  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  office  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  by  a 
letter  of  Nov.  15th  last,  the  same,  however,  not  taking  effect  un- 
til January  8,  1924. 

The  long  time  President  of  Rutgers  College,  Dr.  William  H. 
S.  Demarest,  has  resigned  his  position,  to  take  effect  in  June 
next.  His  record  of  19  years  as  President  of  that  Institution 
has  been  exceptional.  He  is  to  devote  his  time  to  literary  pur- 
suits. 

In  December  last  fairly  well  preserved  remains  of  three  In- 
dian canoes  were  unearthed  by  dredges  from  the  bottom  of 
Witteck  Lake,  near  Butler,  Morris  county,  N.  J.  They  cer- 
tainly date  back  to  Colonial  times,  and  possibly  centuries  earlier. 
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Prof.  Saville,  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  states 
that  the  cedar  of  which  the  canoe  bottoms  were  made  was  now 
an  extinct  variety,  not  having  appeared  in  New  Jersey  flora 
since  long  before  the  time  of  the  white  man.  In  January  two 
ancient  canoes  were  found  20  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  Wash- 
ington street.  New  York  City. 

Bishop  Edwin  S.  Lines,  of  the  Newark  Diocese,  N.  J.,  was 
honored  in  November  last  with  a  remarkable  attestation  of 
good  will  and  friendship  by  over  700  persons  meeting  in  Sayre 
Hall,  that  city,  and  presented  with  an  automobile  and  perma- 
nent chaffeur.  It  was  to  commemorate  the  20th  Anniversary 
of  his  services  as  head  of  that  Diocese. 

The  Chatham,  N.  J.,  Historical  Society  was  organized  in 
January  last  with  a  large  beginning  membership. 

The  birthplace  of  James  Fennimore  Cooper,  in  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  was  dedicated  as  an  historical  shrine  on  Nov.  23rd  last 
by  the  Burlington  Co.  Historical  Society,  addresses  being  de- 
livered by  Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale  University,  and 
Judge  Harold  B.  Wells,  of  Burlington.  The  Cooper  home- 
stead, which  has  been  restored  to  its  original  architecture,  ad- 
joins the  birthplace  of  Captain  James  Lawrence,  the  famous 
American  seaman  known  by  every  school  boy  as  the  author  of 
the  command:   "Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

Two  oil  paintings  accredited  to  John  Watson,  a  resident  of 
Perth  Amboy,  a  very  early  portrait  painter  of  America,  were 
recently  sold  in  New  York  City  at  auction.  They  are  unsigned, 
but  dated  1717,  and  were  said  to  be  of  a  "Mrs.  and  Miss  Van 
Der  Veere"  of  an  old  New  Jersey  family.  He  set  up  his 
easel  at  Perth  Amboy  in  171 5,  having  come  then  from  Scotland. 

One  of  the  very  old  existing  frame  school  houses,  in  which 
school  had  been  kept  continuously  for  at  least  a  century  past, 
was  that  known  as  the  Cedar  Grove  school  house  near  Mill- 
town,  Somerset  county.  The  late  Hon.  Patrick  Gilhooley  of 
Elizabeth,  once  taught  in  it.  It  has  now  been  sold  as  a  building 
and  a  new  school  building  opened. 

On  Nov.  17th  last  the  frame  house  at  330  Mickle  street, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  where  Walt  Whitman  lived  during  his  last 
years    (1884- 1892)    and  died,  was   formally  dedicated  to  his 
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memory,  it  being  now  owned  by  the  city.  Dr.  Alexander  Mac- 
Alister,  the  physician  who  attended  Whitman  during  his  last 
days,  and  who  had  been  Whitman's  friend  for  many  years,  de- 
livered the  chief  address.  President  Coolidge's  secretary  wrote 
in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend:  "The  occasion  appeals 
greatly  to  the  President  because  of  his  admiration  for  the 
works  of  the  great  poet,  and  he  instructs  me  to  inform  you  of 
the  profound  regret  with  which  he  has  to  plead  his  inabiHty  to 
accept  owing  to  the  demands  of  his  duties  here." 

An  unusually  fine  and  rare  collection  of  Lincoln  relics  is 
that  at  442  High  street,  Newark,  made  by  Mr.  Isaac  Markens, 
formerly  of  that  city,  the  residence  now  being  occupied  by  his 
son,  Dr.  Edward  W.  Markens.  The  collection  is  the  result  of 
the  labor  of  many  years  by  a  man  who,  although  he  never  saw 
Lincoln,  nevertheless  has  made  the  study  of  his  life  an  avoca- 
tion during  a  long  period  of  active  newspaper  work.  It  con- 
tains some  65,000  items. 

The  Ralph  Voorhees  Library  Building,  connected  with  Rut- 
gers College,  is  to  have  an  addition  made  thereto  through  an 
anonymous  gift  of  $150,000  by  a  friend  of  the  College. 

On  Dec.  23-30  services  celebrating  the  175th  Anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  First  Moravian  Church  of  New  York 
City  were  held  in  the  present  church  building,  Lexington  Ave. 
and  30th  St.  The  church  was  organized  Dec.  2^,  1748,  by 
Bishop  John  de  Watteville. 

The  late  William  Pennington,  who  had  lived  at  32  Spruce 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  his  will  left  to  the  City  of  Newark, 
through  the  Newark  Museum,  paintings  of  his  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  Governor  and  Mrs.  William  Pennington,  and 
great-grandfather,  William  Sandford  Pennington.  The  first 
two  paintings  were  done  by  Rembrandt  Peale. 

The  announcement  was  made  in  January  last,  when  Benja- 
min Franklin's  218th  birthday  was  celebrated  in  many  places,  of 
the  discovery  in  an  attic  in  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  of  the  ledger 
in  which  Franklin  kept  his  printing  accounts  when  in  partner- 
ship with  David  Hall,  the  Scotch  printer,  in  Philadelphia.  It 
has  been  generally  known  as  his  "Work  Book,"  and  is  so 
labelled,  and  has  heretofore  been  sought  for  in  vain.     It  con- 
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tains  180  pages,  all  in  Franklin's  handwriting  except  eight 
pages,  and  runs  from  1759  to  1766.  "Work  Book"  No.  i, 
which  precedes,  is  still  lost. 

Washington's  birthday  was  celebrated  even  more  generally 
in  February  than  usual.  The  chief  celebration  in  this  State  was 
at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Washington  Association  of  New 
Jersey,  in  the  Ford  mansion,  at  Morristown,  when  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise,  of  New  York  City,  and  Judge  Willard  W. 
Cutler,  of  Morristown,  made  the  principal  addresses.  The 
Headquarters  was  purchased  fifty  years  ago,  so  that  the  occa- 
sion was  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 

On  the  same  day  (Feb.  22),  a  destructive  fire  in  the  Dana 
building,  Perth  Amboy,  ruined  part  of  the  collection  of  histori- 
cal documents  and  books  belonging  to  Judge  Harold  E.  Pickers- 
gill  of  that  city,  most  of  which  cannot  be  replaced. 
jt     jn    :/t    jft 

DONERS    TO    THE    SOCIETY,    OCTOBER-DECEM- 
BER, 1923 

The  following  have  donated  books,  pamphlets,  MSS.,  etc., 
to  the  Society,  during  October,  November  and  December, 
1923 : 

Mr.  Louis  Bamberger,  Newark;  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Barradale, 
Orange;  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Montclair;  Mr.  Wm.  R. 
Britton,  East  Orange ;  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Conkling,  Orange ;  Mr.  Milo 
Custer,  Bloomington,  111.;  Mrs.  Willard  W.  Cutler,  Morris- 
town; Mr.  Hiram  E.  Deats,  Flemington;  Miss  L.  E.  Douglas, 
East  Orange ;  Eddy  Family  Assoc,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Edwin 
A.  Ely,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Theo.  S.  Fettinger,  Newark; 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Folsom,  Newark;  Mr.  Charles  F.  Heartman, 
Metuchen ;  Miss  Emma  Herbert,  Bound  Brook ;  Mr.  Wm.  S. 
Hofifman,  Summit;  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Holman,  Jr.,  Toms  River; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Van  Doren  Honeyman,  Plainfield;  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Horner,  Newark;  Mr.  E.  F.  Jackson,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Mrs.  Henry  Laurens,  Connecticut ;  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Leonard,  Atlantic  Highlands;  Mr.  M.  L.  Lewis,  Nutley;  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Lum,  Chatham ;  Mrs.  J.  E.  McClees,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Mr.  David  McGregor,  East  Orange ;  Miss  Mary  McKeen 
12 
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(Bequest);  Mr.  Henry  H.  Metcalf,  New  Hampshire;  Mr. 
Eugene  R.  Musgrove,  East  Orange;  National  Biographical 
News  Service,  Cumberland  Co.;  Newark  Museum  Association; 
Mrs.  John  Olendorf,  Bound  Brook;  Hon.  Charles  W.  Parker, 
Morristown ;  Mr.  Louis  H.  Patterson,  Newark ;  Col.  Henry  D. 
Paxson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Judge  Harold  E.  Pickersgill,  Perth 
Amboy;  Miss  Laura  A.  Pierson,  Morristown;  Mrs.  J.  E.  P. 
Plume,  East  Orange;  Mrs.  James  A.  Radcliffe,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  Edward  S.  Rankin,  Newark;  Rev.  F.  T.  B.  Rey- 
nolds, Keyport;  Mr.  A.  Schindel,  Newark;  Mr.  Wallace  M. 
Scudder,  Newark;  Mr.  William  C.  Shields,  Newark;  Mr.  John 
C.  Smock,  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  P.  W.  Sprague,  Massachu- 
setts; Mr.  John  Staats;  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Stevens,  Stratford, 
N.  J. ;  Miss  Katharine  N.  Stryker,  Phillipsburg ;  Miss  Virginia 
Tanner,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Harvey  Thomas,  South  Or- 
ange; Dr.  Geo.  H.  Tichenor,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Mrs. 
John  O.  Totten,  Passaic ;  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Tracy,  Orange ;  Mr. 
Theo.  L.  Van  Norden,  South  Salem,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Orville  T. 
Waring,  Plainfield ;  Mr.  Frank  J.  Wilder,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Woman's  Branch ;  Mr.  Thomas  Woody,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Among  the  gifts  of  special  interest  and  value  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Mr.  Bamberger's  gifts  of  two  additional  quit-rents  lists 
for  the  years  1683  and  1685 ;  an  original  copy  of  the  memorial 
presented  to  Gov.  Belcher  by  the  Council  of  Proprietors  of 
East  Jersey,  in  1748,  relating  to  the  land  riots  of  that  period; 
also,  a  large  number  of  Shrewsberry  deeds,  many  of  them  dat- 
ing back  to  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Milo 
Custer  sent  a  copy  of  the  "Journal"  of  Richard  Jordan,  the 
Quaker  preacher  of  Newton,  a  New  Jersey  town  absorbed 
many  years  ago  by  the  City  of  Camden.  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Ely 
added  to  his  remarkable  Revolutionary  War  collection  an 
"Oration  Delivered  Mar.  5,  1773,"  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Church, 
printed  during  that  year,  and  the  ''Life  and  Services  of  Capt. 
Samuel  Dewees,"  by  J.  S.  Hanna.  Mr.  Marion  L.  Lewis,  the 
President  of  the  Lewis  Historical  Publishing  Company,  pre- 
sented Vol.  15,  of  the  "Encyclopedia  of  American  Biography." 
From  Mrs.  John  Olendorf  and  Miss  Emma  Herbert,  we  re- 
ceived a  table  made  of  the  wood  from  an  oak  tree  that  shel- 
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tered  Washington  and  his  Staff  the  night  after  the  Battle  of 
Monmouth.  At  the  time  of  the  Battle  the  farm  on  which  it 
was  in  part  fought  was  owned  and  lived  on  by  Major  Jacob 
V.  W.  Herbert,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Olendorf,  and  particu- 
lars of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  oak  tree  and  of  the  table 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Society.  Col.  H.  D.  Paxson  sent 
a  copy  of  a  map  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  1681,  his  original  be- 
ing the  only  one  known,  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  acertain. 
To  Mr.  Edward  S.  Rankin  we  are  indebted  for  a  map  of  New 
Jersey  drawn  by  him,  showing  the  original  counties,  together 
with  the  present  county  boundaries,  and  a  map  showing  the 
boundaries  of  Essex  county  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Wallace  M.  Scudder  gave  a  unique  docu- 
ment, for  a  description  of  which  see  the  article  on  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Livingston  in  this  number.  Dr.  John  C.  Smock,  former 
State  Geologist,  presented  three  account  books  that  had  be- 
longed to  George  Smock,  of  Somerset  county,  from  1787  to 
1823.  A  donation  of  the  recently  published  "History  of  Union 
county,"  in  three  volumes,  was  received  from  Mrs.  Orville  T. 

Waring. 

JH      Jt      Jl      Jt 

MIDWINTER   WOMAN'S    BRANCH    MEETING 

The  Midwinter  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Branch  was  held 
on  Feb.  19,  1924,  at  the  Community  House,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Haines  and  other  members  of  the  Burling- 
ton County  Society  had  made  careful  preparations  for  the  com- 
fort of  their  guests,  and,  after  enjoying  a  box  luncheon,  with 
which  soup  and  coffee  were  served  by  the  local  society,  there 
followed  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  Hon.  P.  H.  Brakeley, 
Jr.,  Mayor  of  Bordentown.  Judge  Harold  S.  Wells  was  unable 
to  be  present  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Jay  B.  Tomlinson, 
Esq.,  of  Bordentown,  who  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  "His- 
toric Places  in  Bordentown."  The  time  spent  was  most  enjoy- 
able in  spite  of  a  bad  storm,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  entertainment  was  given  by  members  of  the  Woman's 
Branch  to  their  kind  friends. 

An  itinerary  of  points  of  interest  in  Bordentown  had  been 
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prepared  and,  later  in  the  afternoon,  all  were  driven  in  auto- 
mobiles, past  the  most  historic  spots  in  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  early  Colonial  New  Jersey  towns.  The  residence 
of  Judge  Wells,  once  the  home  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  "the 
Signer,"  and  the  residence  of  Mr.  Richard  C.  Woodward  were 
both  open  for  those  interested  in  old  houses  and  antique  furni- 
ture. 

ji     jt     Ji     J* 

NECROLOGY  OF  MEMBERS 

John  Alexander  Craig,  of  Paterson,  died  there  on  May 
24,  1923,  in  his  61  st  year.  He  was  born  in  Coytesville,  Ber- 
gen county,  New  Jersey,  and  went  to  Paterson,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  printing  business  with  his  brother  under  the  firm 
name  of  J.  A.  &  R.  L.  Craig.  He  was  always  interested  in  the 
history  of  his  native  State,  particularly  in  that  relating  to  Pas- 
saic and  Bergen  counties,  and  he  had  written  several  papers  on 
the  geological  formation  of  Passaic  Falls  and  the  valley  of  the 
Passaic.  He  left  an  unfinished  book  that  he  was  compiling,  of 
the  history  of  the  city  of  Paterson  from  its  earliest  days,  show- 
ing the  development  of  the  city  from  its  founding  by  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Craig  was  a  staunch  Democrat  in  politics  and  was  close- 
ly affiliated  with  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  the  State,  serving 
on  the  County  Democratic  Committee.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Convention  that  nominated  Woodrow  Wilson  for  Gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey,  was  one  of  his  hearty  supporters  for  the 
Presidency  for  both  terms  and  favored  him  for  a  third  term, 
and  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Craig  spent  part  of  his  boyhood  days  in  the  green  fields 
of  Virginia  and  attended  school  there.  Virginia's  part  in  Colon- 
ial and  Revolutionary  history  was  of  much  interest  to  him. 
He  liked  Virginia  and  its  people,  and  his  frequent  visits  back 
to  his  old  home  there  were  counted  the  pleasures  of  his  last 
years.  He  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  many  years  from  neu- 
ritis and  though  the  pain  seemed  sometimes  almost  unbeara- 
ble, he  bore  it  with  cheerfulness,  until  the  end  came  to  re- 
lieve him  of  the  cares  and  troubles  of  this  world.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Oct.  2,  1916. 
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MuNGO  J.  CuRRiE,  lawyer,  of  Jersey  City,  died  at  his  home, 
3'22  Charlton  Avenue,  South  Orange,  Nov.  i,  1923,  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  was  born  in  Greenville,  now  a  part  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  January  24,  1857.  He  was  a  son  of  James  and 
Ellen  Currie,  a  grandson  of  William  Currie,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Mungo  J.  Currie,  on  the  paternal  side,  and  on  the 
maternal  side  a  grandson  of  Robert  Currie,  and  a  great-grand- 
son of  John  Currie,  being  of  Scotch  ancestry.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent in  Hamilton  Academy,  Hamilton,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland, 
from  1869  to  1872,  and  from  1873  to  1875  continued  his  studies 
in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  He  then  matriculated  in  Princeton 
University  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  the  class  of  1879. 
in  the  same  class  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  Justice  Pitney,  Hon. 
Robert  McCarter,  etc.  Afterwards  he  placed  himself  under  the 
preceptorship  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  S.  White  of  Red  Bank 
in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  law,  and  also  of  Judge 
John  A.  Blair,  of  Jersey  City,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
New  Jersey  at  the  November  Term,  1882.  Upon  his  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar  he  established  an  office  in  Jersey  City.  With 
the  exception  of  about  two  years  he  continued  in  practice  in 
Jersey  City,  achieving  a  large  degree  of  success,  especially  in 
real  estate  lines,  and  bearing  an  excellent  reputation  for  integ- 
rity, active  in  civic  and  political  matters.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Princeton  Club  of  New  York  City  and  the  University 
Club,  the  Princeton  Club,  the  Citizens  Federation,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Historical  Society,  all  of  Hudson  county. 
He  never  married.  His  eldest  surviving  sister  is  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Imbrie,  of  Englewood,  N.  J.  He  also  left  two  other  sisters. 
Miss  Helen  A.  and  Miss  Margaret  Currie,  and  two  brothers, 
James  and  John  Alexander  Currie,  all  of  whom  made  their 
home  with  their  elder  brother.  Mr.  Currie  became  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  Feb.  5,  1917. 

Hugh  Hartshorne,  of  449  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City,  for 
thirty  years  a  member  of  the  New  York  Exchange,  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy  June  28,  1923,  at  his  summer  residence  in 
Seabright,  N.  J.,  following  a  long  illness.  Mr.  Hartshorne,  who 
was  sixty-six  years  old,  was  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
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firm  of  Cyrus  J.  Lawrence  &  Son,  1 1 1  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  and  previously  had  been  a  partner  with  DeCoppet  & 
Doremus.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Yacht  and 
Rumson  Country  Clubs.  He  leaves  his  widow,  who  was  Sally 
V.  Harrison,  and  five  children.  Mr.  Hartshorne  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Richard  Hartshorne,  one  of  the  first  English  settlers  of 
Monmouth  county.  He  became  a  member  of  this  Society 
July  I,  1912. 

William  Read  Howe,  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Howe  &  Davis  of  Orange,  Chancellor  of  the  Newark  Episcopal 
Diocese  and  prominent  as  an  official  of  several  philanthropic, 
civic  and  financial  organizations  in  the  Oranges,  died  Nov.  29, 
1923,  at  his  home  in  Llewellyn  Park,  West  Orange.  He  had 
been  somewhat  of  an  invalid  for  two  years  owing  to  a  fractured 
hip  from  a  fall.  Mr.  Howe  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Arnold  Howe,  and  was  born  August  18,  1855,  i" 
Orange.  His  ancestors  came  from  England  in  1636,  settled  in 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  were  prominent  in  the  government  and  af- 
fairs of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  His  father,  who  was 
a  dry  goods  commission  merchant  in  New  York  City,  was 
President  of  the  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company,  a  member 
of  the  first  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Half  Dime  Savings  Bank 
of  Orange,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Orange  Gas  Company, 
etc.  During  his  boyhood  Mr.  Howe  attended  Miss  Robinson's 
School,  which  at  that  time  was  located  at  what  is  now  the  site 
of  the  Orange  Postoffice.  He  was  in  the  first  class  of  the 
Orange  High  School  and  later  attended  the  Collegiate  and  Com- 
mercial Institute,  a  military  boarding  school  at  New  Haven. 
In  1875  ^^r-  Howe  was  graduated  from  Yale,  having  taken  the 
civil  engineering  course.  He  was  employed  on  the  engineering 
staff,  having  in  charge  the  construction  of  the  railroad  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  Remaining  in  Phila- 
delphia until  the  close  of  1876,  Mr.  Howe  devoted  the  next 
year  to  chemical  laboratory  work  at  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken. 
He  then  decided  to  take  up  law  as  a  profession  and  entered  Co- 
lumbia Law  Schools,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1880. 
During  his  law  course  he  was  a  student  clerk  in  the  ofiice  of 
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Arnoux,  Ritch  &  Woodoford  of  New  York.  In  1882  he 
formed  an  association  with  the  firm  of  North,  Ward  &  Wag- 
staff,  which  continued  until  1885,  when  Mr.  Howe  began  to 
practice  law  in  Orange,  having  been  admitted  to  the  New 
Jersey  Bar,  the  law  firm  being  Blake  &  Freeman,  the  late  Mr. 
John  L.  Blake  being  senior  member;  then  the  firm  was  Blake 
&  Howe,  and,  lastly,  Blake  &  Davis. 

It  was  as  an  Episcopalian  that  Mr.  Howe  was  prominent  in 
church  work,  both  in  the  Diocese  of  Newark  and  the  parish  of 
St.  Mark's  Church,  West  Orange.  Mr.  Howe  served  as  vestry- 
man of  St.  Mark's  church  for  more  than  twenty  years,  was 
warden  for  five  years,  and  treasurer  of  the  parish  for  the  same 
period.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  a  deputy  from  the 
parish  to  the  Diocesan  Convention  and  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Diocese.  Since  1901  he 
was  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  General  Episcopal  Convention 
and  the  last  he  attended  was  the  Convention  in  Portland  in  192 1. 
Like  his  parents  he  was  actively  interested  in  philanthropic  en- 
terprises. He  was,  until  his  death,  treasurer  of  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  Memorial  Hospital  and  of  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  He  was  also  treasurer  of  the  trustees  of  the  House 
of  the  Holy  Comforter,  the  Cathedral  of  All  Saints  of  the  Dio- 
cese and  of  Rosedale  Cemetery ;  President  of  the  Orange  Free 
Library,  previously  having  served  as  secretary  for  ten  years. 
He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Children's  Aid  and  Protective 
Society  of  the  Oranges. 

Joining  the  New  England  Society  of  Orange  in  1879,  Mr. 
Howe  had  served  as  President,  Vice-President,  Counsellor  and 
secretary  of  that  organization.  For  several  years  he  was  town 
attorney  of  West  Orange.  He  was  one  of  three  trustees  hold- 
ing title  to  Llewellyn  Park,  under  the  trust  created  by  the  late 
Llewellyn  S.  Haskell,  the  founder.  He  was  also  President  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Park,  a  director  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Orange  National  Bank,  a  manager  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Half  Dime  Savings  Bank,  that  city,  and  a  director 
of  the  Brick  Church  National  Bank.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Essex  County  Lawyers'  Club, 
the  Yale  Alumni  Association  of  Essex  County  and  the  Alumni 
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Association  of  Columbia  College.  He  had  been  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Essex  County  Country  Club.  His  fun- 
eral was  attended  by  three  Bishops,  including  Bishop  Lines  of 
Newark  and  thirty-four  honorary  pall-bearers.  His  widow, 
Annie  H.,  daughter  of  his  former  partner,  John  L.  Blake, 
whom  he  married  June  7,  1881,  survives  him.  Mr.  Howe  be- 
came a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  Jan.  21, 
1891. 

James  L.  Hurd  died  suddenly  at  his  home,  54  Morris  St., 
Dover,  N.  J.,  in  June,  1923.  He  was  born  at  Hurdtown,  N.  J., 
in  1865,  being  the  son  of  Edward  C.  and  Rebecca  (Wright) 
Hurd  and  a  descendant  of  Moses  Hurd,  who  was  connected 
with  John  Jackson's  Forge  in  Morris  (then  Hunterdon)  coun- 
ty, in  1722.  Moses  Hurd  came  from  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  he  named  the  town  of  Dover,  N.  J.,  after  his 
former  place  of  residence.  James  L.  Hurd  was  also  a  descend- 
ant of  John  and  Priscilla  Alden.  He  was  graduated  from  Co 
lumbia  University  in  1891,  receiving  degrees  as  a  Mining  En- 
gineer and  Bachelor  of  Laws.  At  the  February  Term,  1900, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar.  He  organized  and 
was  for  many  years  the  President  of  the  Standard  Vulcanite 
Company;  was  Vice-President  of  the  Dover  Trust  Company 
and  a  director  of  the  National  Metal  Company  and  of  the  Los 
Soldados  Rubber  Company.  He  was  a  member  of  the  local 
Liberty  Loan  committee  and  aided  in  various  War  Relief 
drives.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Morris 
county,  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  of  other 
societies.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Rockaway  River 
Country  Club,  the  Republican  Club  and  of  Acacia  Lodge,  F.  & 
A.  M.  He  also  acted  as  Trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  of 
Dover,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Hurd  married  at  Dover,  Jan.  29,  1902,  Miss  Annie 
Schrader,  who  survives  him,  together  with  a  son,  John  S. 
Hurd,  a  student  at  Lafayette  College.  He  is  also  survived  by 
two  brothers,  William  and  Edward  Hurd,  of  Randolph  Ave., 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Neighbor.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  July  i,  1907. 
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William  E.  King,  former  Morris  County  engineer  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  died  Nov.  20,  1923, 
at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  while  on  his  way  to  spend  the  winter  at 
St.  Petersburg,  that  State.  He  was  about  75  years  of  age.  Mr. 
King  was  widely  known  through  the  development  by  him  and 
his  brother,  Theodore  F.  King,  of  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Hopatcong,  where  many  years  ago  they  were  instrumental  in 
the  dredging  of  the  channel  that  joins  the  Landing  docks  and 
were  large  property  owners  there.  Mr.  King  was  a  familiar 
figure  to  thousands  of  summer  residents  of  the  lake,  past  and 
present,  as  he  spent  much  of  his  time  on  the  docks.  He  had 
spent  various  winters  in  Florida  and  was  going  south  by  au- 
tomobile when  stricken.  Although  a  Democrat  in  politics,  Mr 
King  was  long  in  public  life  in  Republican  Morris  County.  He 
served  several  terms  as  Director  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders, 
ending  his  incumbency  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago.  He  was 
county  engineer  about  ten  years.  His  father  was  the  late 
Sheriff  Thomas  L.  King,  and  his  son  had  spent  his  entire  Ufe 
in  the  house  where  he  was  born.  Mr.  King  was  a  graduate  of 
Rutgers  College,  class  of  1876.  He  had  been  President  of  the 
Roxbury  Township  Board  of  Education  many  years.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ledgewood  Baptist 
Church  and  treasurer  of  the  Baptist  Sunday  School.  Besides 
his  brother,  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Nancy  (Wheeler)  Riggs, 
survives.  He  became  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society  March  3,  1899. 

Lebbeus  Baldwin  Miller,  former  general  superintendent 
of  the  Singer  plant,  and  for  many  years  prominent  in  church 
and  financial  circles,  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  died  July  23,  1923,  at 
Interpines,  Goshen,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  Union 
township.  Union  county,  N.  J.,  Aug.  2,  1833,  and  was  a  son  of 
Josiah  Miller  and  Hannah  Ward,  and  a  grandson  of  Joseph 
Miller,  of  Bottle  Hill  (now  Madison),  who  served  in  the  New 
Jersey  Continental  Line  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
was  a  descendant  of  Andrew  Miller,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
that  portion  of  Morris  county  now  incorporated  in  the  borough 
of  Madison.     He  was  educated  in  the  private  school  of  James 
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G.  Nuttnan  on  Madison  avenue  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was 
apprenticed  to  E.  &  S.  D,  Gould,  of  Newark,  manufacturers  of 
light  machinery.  In  learning  the  machinist's  trade  Mr.  Miller 
displayed  so  much  aptness  that  he  was  given  foremanship  of 
the  shop  before  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship.  In  1861 
he  took  a  position  with  the  Manhattan  Firearms  Company,  of 
Newark,  and  less  than  a  year  later  was  made  Superintendent 
of  the  concern's  branch  shops  in  Bridge  street,  of  that  city.  He 
continued  in  this  position  until  1863,  when  he  was  engaged  by 
I.  M.  Singer  &  Company,  as  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  then  known,  to  design  and  supervise  the  construction 
of  special  tools  for  the  production  of  the  interchangeable  parts 
of  the  Singer  sewing  machines.  While  engaged  in  this  work 
Mr.  Miller  was  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  City  plant  and  in  1869  was  promoted  to  the  superinten- 
dency.  When  the  Singer  plant  was  constructed  in  Elizabeth, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Miller  took  charge  there  and  was  in- 
strumental in  helping  the  Singer  concern  to  reach  the  preemi- 
nent position  it  now  holds  in  the  sewing  machine  industry.  He 
retired  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  plant,  in  1907, 
leaving  it  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  plants  in  the  world. 
In  1883  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and,  from  1893  to  1896,  was  one  of 
its  managers.  He  was  formerly  a  director  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  of  the  Union  County  Trust  Company,  and  a 
former  manager  of  the  Union  County  Savings  Bank,  in  Eliza- 
beth. He  was  at  one  time  a  trustee  of  Evergreen  Cemetery 
and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  General  Hospital  of 
Elizabeth,  becoming  its  first  President,  a  position  that  he  held 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Miller  was  also  actively  interested  in  the 
Canton  Christian  College,  Canton,  China,  of  which  institution 
he  was  a  Trustee  until  a  few  years  before  his  death.  His  con- 
nection with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabeth  was  of 
long  standing,  as  he  had  united  with  the  congregation  shortly 
after  coming  to  that  city.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
senior  elder.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  all  of  the  activities 
of  the  parish.  For  many  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  music 
committee  in  the  First  Church  and  it  was  during  his  period  of 
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service  in  this  capacity  that  the  Sunday  afternoon  song  ser- 
vices on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  each  month  were  instituted.  For 
many  years  this  custom  was  followed  and  hundreds  of  persons 
not  connected  with  the  church  were  attracted  by  the  excellent 
devotional  music  presented.  Mr.  Miller's  love  for  music  was 
further  manifested  in  recitals  given  at  his  home,  with  friends 
as  guests.  He  greatly  valued  his  friendships  and  was  a  de- 
lightful host.  Travel  in  this  country  and  abroad  had  given 
Mr.  Miller  a  broad  outlook  and  a  sense  of  values  that,  with  his 
fine  executive  ability,  made  him  a  man  often  consulted  on  im- 
portant matters.  He  was  quiet  in  his  tastes,  ''a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,"  and  noted  for  his  thoroughness.  His  most 
recent  fraternial  affiliation  was  with  the  Elizabethtown  Chap- 
ter, No.  I,  S.  A.  R.  Soon  after  assuming  the  superintendency 
of  the  Elizabeth  plant  Mr.  Miller  erected  the  building  now 
known  as  "The  Brittin,"  in  East  Jersey  street,  Elizabeth,  and 
occupied  it  as  his  home  until  recent  years. 

On  May  7,  1857,  he  married  Martha  Frances  Cowlishaw,  of 
English  parentage.  She  died  Nov.  13,  1884.  One  of  his  sons, 
the  late  Dr.  David  Magie  Miller  was  a  practicing  physician  in 
Elizabeth  until  his  death  in  1895.  Besides  his  son,  Henry  J. 
Miller,  who  is  head  of  the  Patent  Department  of  the  Singer 
Manufacturing  Company,  his  daughter.  Miss  Arabella  H.  Mil- 
ler (whose  gift  of  the  Downtown  Service  House  and  interest 
in  its  work  have  endeared  her  to  the  people  of  the  community), 
and  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Julia  C.  Miller,  he  is  survived  by 
three  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  Feb.  6,  191 1. 

Alvah  W.  Osmun,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  died  at  his  home  there 
Dec.  18,  1923.  He  was  born  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  in  1850. 
He  went  to  Newark  as  a  boy  and  for  many  years  was  in  the 
jewelry  manufacturing  business  in  that  city,  having  been  a 
senior  member,  until  his  retirement  four  years  ago,  of  the  firm 
of  Osmun,  Parker  &  Co.  He  was  also  associated  with  Cory  & 
Osmun,  at  Marshall  and  Halsey  streets,  Newark.  Mr.  Osmun 
served  in  the  Madison  Borough  Council  from  January,  1920, 
to  July,  1921,  when  he  resigned.     During  his  membership  he 
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was  chairman  of  the  Water  and  Light  committee.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Madison  Golf  Club  and  the  Essex  Club  of  New- 
ark, and  was  at  the  head  of  the  roll  call  of  the  local  Chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross.  He  was  an  elder  for  several  years  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Madison.  Mr.  Osmun's  first  wife  was  Miss 
Amelia  Ward,  and  his  second  Mrs.  Emma  D.  Unger,  widow 
of  Eugene  Unger,  of  Newark,  whom  he  married  in  191 6. 
Two  daughters  and  a  son  by  the  first  marriage,  survive — Mrs. 
Leslie  R.  Fort,  of  Plainfield,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Jones  of  South 
Orange,  and  John  E.  Osmun  of  Madison.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  April  5,  1909. 

Mrs.  Mary  Nicoll  (Woodward)  Putnam,  widow  of  Eras- 
tus  Gaylord  Putnam,  died  at  her  home  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
Nov.  5,  1923'.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  Amos  and 
Frances  Mary  (Evertson)  Woodward  and  was  born  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  October  i,  1834.  She  was  educated  at  St.  Ann's  Hall, 
New  York  C\iy,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Schroeder,  D.  D.,  and  was 
married  at  "Keewaydin,"  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30,  1867. 
The  first  years  of  her  married  life  were  spent  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
where  Mr.  Putnam  was  business  manager  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  became  residents  of  EHzabeth, 
N.  J.,  in  1872,  and  Mrs.  Putnam  lived  there  for  fifty-one  years. 
She  came  of  distinguished  English,  Dutch  and  American  an- 
cestry and  inherited  the  admirable  traits  of  character  that  dis- 
tinguished her  forbears.  She  was  widely  known  for  her  char- 
itable, philanthropic  and  patriotic  endeavors,  took  part  in  many 
activities  and  was  a  member  of  many  societies.  One  of  her 
works  was  the  establishment  of  the  Carnegie  Library  in  Eliza- 
beth. The  preliminary  work  connected  with  this  undertaking 
was  done  through  a  nephew,  who  was  secretary  to  Mrs.  Car- 
negie. Her  deepest  interests  in  the  causes  in  which  her  per- 
sonal efforts  were  directed  were  in  church  charities,  missions, 
preservation  of  historical  landmarks,  abolition  of  child  labor, 
public  playgrounds  and  woman  suffrage. 

She  was  the  founder  of  the  local  Boudinot  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  State  Regent  of  the 
New  Jersey  Society  and  Vice  President-General  of  the  Nation- 
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al  Society.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America  and  of  the  Daughters  of  Holland  Dames.  Among 
her  many  contributions  to  the  collections  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society  were :  a  copy  of  the  vital  records  of  St. 
John's  Church  of  Elizabeth  from  1750  to  1850,  presented  by 
her  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Warren  R.  Dix;  a  copy  of  an 
exceedingly  handsome  volume  published  by  her  in  her  old  age, 
entitled  "History,  Genealogical-Biographical,  of  the  Putnam  and 
Allied  Families ;"  and  a  "doyley"  which  was  in  the  outfit  of 
Capt.  Matthias  Nicholls  when  he  came,  by  commission  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  with  Sir  Richard  Nicholls  and  Sir  Robert  Carr, 
to  wrest  the  Province  of  New  Netherland  from  the  Dutch,  in 
August,  1664.  Mrs.  Putnam  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Capt. 
Matthias  Nicholls,  who  is  considered  to  be  the  virtual  author  of 
the  code  known  as  "The  Duke's  Laws."  All  of  her  four  chil- 
dren died  young  and  she  was  a  widow  for  eight  years  before  her 
death.  She  became  a  Life  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Histori- 
cal Society  Jan.  28,  1896. 

Henry  Carr  Ward,  third  son  of  Joseph  Grover  Ward  and 
Julia  (Smith)  Cochrane,  died  of  angina  pectoris,  at  his  sum- 
mer home  in  Gladstone,  N.  J.,  Aug.  24,  1923.  He  was  born  in 
Irvington,  N.  J.,  Aug.  2y,  1866.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  and  at  Clarke's  Private  School  in  Stratford, 
Conn.  His  first  employment  was  with  Durand  &  Co.,  the 
manufacturing  jewellers  of  Newark,  and  with  this  firm  he  re- 
mained his  entire  Hfe,  becoming  Vice-President,  in  succession 
to  his  father,  in  1902. 

Mr.  Ward  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  but  of  too  retiring 
a  nature  ever  to  seek  public  office.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Wednesday  Club,  the  Essex  Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Somerset  Hills  Country  Club,  the  Auto  and  Motor  Club, 
the  Jewelers'  Club  of  Boston  and  the  Washington  Society ;  and 
was  also  a  Manager  of  the  New  Jersey  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  He  was  a  communicant  of  St.  Stephen'rs 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Newark,  and  for  many  years 
served  as  vestryman  and  as  treasurer,  and  also  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday  School.    He  was  deeply  interested  in  educa- 
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tional  work  and  was  the  means  of  sending  many  poor  boys  and 
girls  through  school  and  colleges.  The  family  home  is  at  330 
Clinton  Ave.,  Newark.  Mr.  Ward  married,  June  i,  1899, 
Grace  Louise  Cadmus,  eldest  daughter  of  Stephen  Van  Cort- 
landt  Cadmus  and  Emilie  Fichter.  Their  only  child,  Rayonette 
Emilie,  born  April  11,  1900,  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Ward  be- 
came a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  Jan.  6, 

1919. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

The  Bradford  Laws  Anniversary,  1923 

On  December  28th  last  the  Perth  Amboy  Historical  Society 
celebrated  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  "first  printing  done  in 
New  Jersey"  by  the  first  really  great  American  printer,  William 
Bradford.  In  1723,  following  a  session  of  the  New  Jersey 
Assembly,  which  was  begun  on  Sept.  24  and  ended  on  Nov.  30 
following,  Bradford  printed  the  Laws  in  Perth  Amboy.  (See 
Proceedings,  Oct.,  1923,  p.  328;  also  Nelson's  "Some  N.  J. 
Printers  in  the  i8th  Century,"  p.  4). 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Rev.  Joseph  F. 
Folsom,  Librarian  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  who 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  early  printing  and  the  effect  of 
historical  literature  and  societies  upon  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try. Judge  Harold  E.  Pickersgill,  President  of  the  Society, 
presided,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  his  efforts  that  the  celebration  was 
held.  In  an  account  of  what  the  1723  Laws  contained  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  "Perth  Amboy  Evening  News"  of  Dec. 
29th,  the  Judge  well  says  of  the  volume  that  it  is — 

"A  book  printed  in  Perth  Amboy  almost  a  generation  be- 
fore there  was  any  attempt  to  locate  a  permanent  printing  plant 
in  New  Jersey;  printed  by  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  day, 
which  was  a  long  one ;  a  printer  whose  grave  in  Trinity  church- 
yard is  a  shrine  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  the  craft  of 
which  he  was  a  deservedly  honored  pioneer  in  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey." 

In  Memory  of  Governor  Bloomfield 

It  is  almost  surprising  that  the  fair  town  of  Bloomfield  has 
never  recognized  by  some  memorial  the  one  to  whom  that  place 
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owes  its  name;  but  there  are  other  municipalities  in  the  State 
which  have  been  just  as  deHnquent.  However,  Bloomfield 
made  up  for  this  omission  in  excellent  style  on  November  loth 
last,  when  a  fine  boulder  was  erected  at  the  Green,  near  Bloom- 
field  Center,  by  the  General  Bloomfield  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  The 
program  was  opened  with  invocation  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  G. 
Sinclair,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bloomfield. 
School  children  gave  the  pledge  to  the  flag,  after  which  the 
assemblage  sang  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner.''  The  tablet  was 
unveiled  by  Mrs.  J.  Bentley  Cueman,  founder  Regent  of  the 
Chapter,  and  Charles  A.  Bloomfield  of  Metuchen,  who  descends 
from  a  brother  of  the  Governor.  Representatives  of  the  G.  A. 
R.,  Sons  of  Veterans,  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Town 
Council,  etc.,  were  represented.  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Wright  pre- 
sided and  presented  the  tablet  upon  the  boulder  to  the  town, 
which  was  accepted  by  Councilman  Charles  H.  Demarest.  The 
address  was  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Folsom,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,  who  reviewed  the  career  of  General  Bloom- 
field and  the  early  history  of  the  town.  This  address  was 
published  in  full  in  "The  Independent  Press"  of  Bloomfield,  on 
Nov.  1 6th. 

The  Purchase  of  the  Adams  Ancestral  Home 

In  November  last  there  was  announced  the  purchase  of  the 
ancestral  home  of  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  sec- 
ond and  sixth  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  at  Flore,  North- 
amptonshire, England.  It  seems  the  Adams  cottage  is  with- 
in ten  miles  of  Sulgrave  Manor,  the  home  of  George  Wash- 
ington's forebears.  The  purchase  price  was  $4,000  and  the 
purchase  was  made  possible  through  subscriptions  from 
Charles  Francis  Adams  of  Boston,  a  direct  descendant  of  John 
Adams ;  Larz  Anderson,  former  Ambassador  to  Japan ;  George 
Wigglesworth,  an  Overseer  of  Harvard  University;  Edward 
D.  Adams,  Edward  S.  Harkness,  Rodman  Wanamaker  and 
Howard  Heinz.  The  purchase  was  through  the  Sulgrave  In- 
stitution. 

The  little  one-story  and  attic  building  with  its  thatched  roof 
was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  century  and  it  still 
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has  ancient  leaded  window  panes.  It  was  from  this  cottage  that 
Henry  Adams,  direct  forebear  of  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  set  out  for  Plymouth  to  embark  for  America.  After 
the  departure  of  the  Adams  family  the  house  became  a  Quaker 
meeting-house  and  in  the  garden  which  adjoins  it  lie  buried  21 
members  of  the  Adams  family.  The  graves  are  now  over- 
grown and  the  garden  has  been  used  of  late  times  for  a  vege- 
table garden.  The  Institution  intends  to  restore  the  cottage  to 
its  original  state  for  use  as  a  centre  in  connection  with  its 
work  of  promoting  friendship  among  English-speaking  peoples. 
Within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Sulgrave  Manor  came  the 
ancestors  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  two  Adams,  William 
Penn,  Henry  W.  Longfellow  and  Warren  G.  Harding. 

The  Oldest  Farm  House  in  Brooklyn 

What  is  quite  probably  the  oldest  farmhouse  existing  in 
Brooklyn  or  vicinity  is  that  of  the  once  Captain  John  Schenck 
(Jan  Martensen  Schenck,  as  he  signed  his  name),  who  located 
at  Flatlands  in  1656.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  Dutch  priva- 
teer, and  detailed  stories  are  told  of  him  which  may  or  may  not 
be  history.  In  any  event,  in  1657  he  purchased  one-half  of  a 
mill  of  Elbert  Elbertse  Stoothoff  with  some  ground  and  then 
built  a  house  of  wood,  and  this  house  still  stands  in  the  district 
known  as  Mill  Bason.  It  has  a  picturesque  steep  roof  and  is 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  Dutch  architecture  on  Long 
Island  of  that  early  day.     A  recent  writer  says : 

"The  entrance  to  the  main  house  opens  into  a  wide  hallway 
in  the  centre.  On  either  side  are  large  rooms  with  low  ceilings 
supported  by  heavy  oak  beams,  taken  from  the  hull  of  a  ship. 
These  rough-hewn  beams  rest  on  ship  knees,  and  are  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation.  In  the  large  living  room  on  the  right  is 
a  huge  fireplace,  though  it  is  now  boarded  up  and  a  modern  coal 
stove  has  been  connected  to  the  chimney.  Around  the  fireplace 
there  originally  were  old  Dutch  porcelain  tiles  with  pictures  of 
Holland  in  a  blue  glaze,  but  these  were  taken  out  about  fifteen 
years  ago  by  General  Philip  S.  Crooke,  into  whose  hands  the 
property  had  come  in  trust  for  the  children  of  his 
wife,  who  had  inherited  it.  A  very  small  and  steep 
stairway  leads  from  the  hall  to  the  attic.  This  stairway 
is  built  like  a  ship's  companion  way,  and  probably  comes  from 
the  same  craft  that  furnished  the  heavy  beams  of  the  Hving 
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room.  The  large  attic  was  used  for  storage,  but  it  was  there 
that,  in  the  Summer  time,  the  busy  housewife  labored  at  her 
spinning,  weaving  and  quilting.  Plaster  partitions  that  divide 
the  attic  into  five  rooms  have  recently  been  put  up." 

If,  as  seems  well  established,  the  house  dates  from  1657,  it  is 
now  267  years  old,  and  we  know  of  no  preserved  and  still- 
tenanted  home  of  that  early  period  in  New  Jersey.  Probably 
the  next  ones  in  point  of  time  are  several  in  Bergen  county. 

The  Stoppage  of  Fulton  Ferry — Early  Lessees 

One  of  the  most  historic  things  in  and  about  New  York, 
which  has  been  known  and  used  by  Jerseymen  without  num- 
ber for  a  period  approximating  300  years,  the  Fulton  Ferry, 
was  closed  to  traffic  on  the  night  of  Jan.  19,  1924.  Much  has 
been  written  about  this  ferry  in  the  press  of  about  that  date, 
but  we  failed  to  find  published  any  kind  of  a  connected  list  of 
the  ferry  owners  or  lessees  who  managed  the  ferry  for  the  first 
century  after  its  installation.  According  to  various  authorities, 
which  have  differed  somewhat,  however,  in  dates  and  names,  we 
believe  the  following  to  be  a  fairly  correct  list  of  these  owners 
or  lessees.  The  lessees,  we  may  say,  fall  under  two  distinct 
heads:  lessees  from  the  city  itself  and  sublessees.  As  far  as 
appears,  the  names  and  dates  run  as  below,  some  of  the  dates 
being  approximate  only : 

1 638- 1 643.  Cornells  Diercksen  Hoochlandt  (Hoagland), 
head  of  the  Hoagland  family  in  this  country. 

1 643- 1 652.  Capt.  William  Tomassen. 

1 652- 1 654.  Cornells  Diercksen  Hoochlandt  again. 

1654-1670.  Egbert  Van  Dorsum,  head  of  the  Van  Borsuni 
family. 

1670-1672.  Joannes  Nevius,  Secretary  of  New  Amsterdam 
(1657-1665)  ;  head  of  the  Nevius,  Neafie,  etc.,  family  in  this 
country. 

1672-1678.  Adrientje,  widow  of  Joannes  Nevius. 

1 678- 1 698.  Jan  Aersen,  husband  of  widow  Nevius  above. 

1 698- 1 699.  Jan  Euwetse. 

1701-1707.  Dierck  Benson. 

1707-1712.  James  Haring. 

1 712.  William  Morris. 

13 
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1712-1717.  Dirck  Adolph. 

1 717-1722.  James  Warding. 

1723.  John  Dean. 

1 723- 1 725.  William  Webbing. 

1 725- 1 728.  James  Warding. 

I728-I73'3.  Theopholis  Ellsworth. 

1 737- 1 742.  William  Cornell,  Jr. 

1742-         .  Richard  Baker. 

A  few  intervening  dates  we  have  been  unable  to  supply  with 
names. 

The  contract  for  a  new  ferry  house  and  tavern  was  given  to 
Egbert  Van  Borsum,  April  26,  1655.  On  the  New  York  side 
its  original  landing  place  was  Peck  Slip ;  then  Flymarket  Slip 
(Maiden  Lane)  ;  then  present  Fulton  Street.  On  the  Brooklyn 
side  it  was  always  at  Fulton  Street. 

Some  Anti-Slavery  Pamphlets 

The  article  in  the  last  Proceedings  upon  "The  Emancipa- 
tion of  Slaves  in  New  Jersey"  reminds  us  that  by  a  recent  gift 
of  Hon.  William  M.  Johnson,  of  Hackensack,  the  Society  has 
some  early  pamphlets  of  "Minutes  of  the  Proceedings"  of  Con- 
ventions in  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  "Delegates  from  the 
Abolition  Societies  established  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,"  in  which  New  Jersey  was  always  well  represented. 
The  dates  of  these  Conventions  were  Jan.  i,  1796,  May  3,  1797, 
June  I,  1798,  June  3,  1801.  Doubtless  there  were  others  inter- 
vening. In  the  1796  Convention  the  New  Jersey  Societ)'  had 
as  delegates  Joseph  Bloomfield,  who  was  later  New  Jersey's 
Governor,  Richard  Hartshorne,  Lucius  H.  Stockton,  Thomas 
Redman  and  Eli  Elmer.  The  other  Societies  represented  were 
Providence,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wilmington,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  chief  in  the  Pennsylvania  Society  being  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush.  The  President  was  Theodore  Foster,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  Next  year  the  N.  J.  delegates  were  Joseph  Bloomfield, 
Richard  Hartshorne,  Joseph  Sloan,  William  Cox,  Jr.,  and  Wil- 
liam Carpenter,  and  Joseph  Bloomfield  was  the  President,  as  he 
was  also  in  1798.  In  the  latter  year  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  report  from  New  Jersey,  after  stating  that  "an 
emancipating  clause  in  the  Act  of  the  Legislature"  then  recently 
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passed  "in  some  degree  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
blacks,"  "was  lost  in  the  House  of  Assembly  only  by  one  voice," 
it  adds :  "No  orations  on  the  subject  of  slavery  have  been  at- 
tempted in  this  State,  being  thought  unpopular  in  East  Jersey 
and  unnecessary  in  West  Jersey."  In  1804  the  New  Jersey 
Society  met  at  Trenton  Sept.  26th,  and  William  Griffith,  the 
President,  made  an  address,  which  is  included  in  the  series  of 
pamphlets  above  named,  in  which  he  stressed  the  "mental  im- 
provement" of  the  "blacks,"  as  slaves  were  then  called  by  the 
anti-slavery  adherents,  rather  than  "negroes." 

Indian  Translation  of  23rd  Psalm 

The  following  "Indian  translation,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
23rd  Psalm,  is  so  beautiful  that  we  give  it  herewith.  It  first  ap- 
peared, so  far  as  we  know,  in  "The  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World,"  which  states  it  was  made  in  the  Indian  sign  language : 

"The  Great  Father  above  is  a  Shepherd  Chief.  I  am  His, 
and  with  Him  I  want  not. 

"He  throws  out  to  me  a  rope,  and  the  name  of  the  rope  is 
Love,  and  He  draws  me,  and  He  draws  me,  and  He  draws  me 
to  where  the  grass  is  green  and  the  water  is  not  dangerous,  and 
I  eat  and  lie  down  satisfied. 

"Sometimes  my  heart  is  very  weak  and  falls  down,  but  He 
lifts  it  up  again  and  draws  me  into  a  good  road.  His  name  is 
Wonderful. 

"Some  time,  it  may  be  very  soon,  it  may  be  longer,  it  may  be 
a  long,  long  time,  He  will  draw  me  into  a  place  between  moun- 
tains. It  is  dark  there,  but  I'll  draw  back  not.  I'll  be  afraid 
not,  for  it  is  in  between  these  mountains  that  the  Shepherd 
Chief  will  meet  me,  and  the  hunger  I  have  felt  in  my  heart  all 
through  life  will  be  satisfied.  Sometimes  He  makes  the  love 
rope  into  a  whip,  but  afterwards  He  gives  me  a  stafif  to  lean  on. 

"He  spreads  a  table  before  me  with  all  kinds  of  food.  He 
puts  His  hands  upon  my  head  and  all  the  "tired"  is  gone.  My 
cup  He  fills  till  it  runs  over. 

"What  I  tell  you  is  true,  I  lie  not.  These  roads  that  are 
away  ahead  will  stay  with  me  through  this  life,  and  after- 
wards I  will  go  to  live  in  the  'Big  Teepee'  and  sit  down  with 
the  Shepherd  Chief  forever." 

An  Eloquent  Lincoln  Tribute 

At  the  unveiling  of  the  Lee  Memorial  on  Stone  Mountain 
recently  Professor  Durham,  of  Emory  University,  during  his 
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eulogy  of  General  Lee  thus  spoke  of  Abraham  Lincoln : 

"I  pause  to  quiet  the  high  emotions  that  sweep  the  heart.  1, 
a  son  and  grandson  of  Confederate  ofificers,  with  you  in  whose 
veins  runs  that  heritage  of  flame,  stand  uncovered  at  the  name 
of  Lincoln.  Let  us  thank  God  that  in  the  holy  of  holies  of 
America's  heart  sleep  such  great  ashes;  let  us  thank  God  that 
in  the  morning  stars  of  the  flag  above  us  shines  the  gentle  and 
immortal  light  of  his  soul.  Son  of  the  cabin,  child  of  the  wild- 
erness, we  salute  you !" 

A  Fine  Gift  of  Rare  Works 

The  following  letter,  received  by  the  President  of  our  So- 
ciety in  February  last,  explains  itself : 

"Deerhurst" — Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 
"To  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society — 

"Mr.  Charles  M.  Lum,  President. 
"My  dear  Mr.  President : 

"I  hereby  proffer  for  your  acceptance  three  large  bound 
manuscript  volumes,  the  largest  and  most  valuable,  probably, 
that  have  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Nurenberg 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe.     The  three  are  in  Latin. 

"Their  possession,  by  reason  of  their  antiquity  and  contents, 
as  well  as  singularity  (there  being,  it  is  beHeved,  no  duplicates), 
would  give  to  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  a  distinctive 
preeminence  that  should  attract  scholars  from  all  quarters  to 
visit  your  exhibits. 

"In  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Robert  Hoe,  of  printing  press 
fame,  Mr.  Huntington  paid  the  x\merican  Art  Association 
fifty  thousand  (50,000)  dollars  for  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  the 
first  Bible  printed  from  movable  block  types  by  Johannis  Gut- 
enberg (1400-1468),  the  inventor  of  Printing. 

"Of  the  said  three  books,  the  first  is  a  huge  volume  of  the 
Psalms  of  David.  The  book  is  about  two  feet  by  one  foot  and 
six  inches,  by  about  four  inches  thick ;  its  leaves  are  of  thick 
parchment,  each  about  21  inches  by  15  inches,  from  the  skins 
of  about,  I  should  think,  fifty  or  more  sheep,  for  there  are  be- 
tween 100  and  200  leaves.  The  letters  are  one-half  an  inch  in 
size  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  the  initial  letters  are  three  inches ; 
they  are  all  as  well-formed  as  if  by  TiflFany's  skilled  engravers. 
The  covers  are  of  wood,  in  sections  dovetailed  together,  and 
covered  with  leather,  with  bronze  or  iron  corners.  It  has  a 
very  aged  look,  and  doubtless  antedates  the  printing  of  the 
Gutenburg  Bible  by  many  centuries.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  jMr.  Huntington  would  have  paid  for  it,  if  it  had 
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found  its  way  to  the  American  Art  Association  Sales  Rooms, 
N.  Y. 

"Book  No.  2  is  a  two-column,  ponderous,  closely-written 
manuscript  volume  by  Walter  Burley  (1274- 1345),  an  Eng- 
lish schoolman,  surnamed  'The  Plain  Doctor.'  He  studied 
first  at  Oxford,  then  at  Paris,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Duns  Scotus.  He  was  appointed  Almoner  to  Princess  Philippa, 
of  Hainscault,  1327,  and  subsequently  became  tutor  to  the 
'Black  Prince'  (Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Edward  HI 
of  England,  so  called  from  the  color  of  his  armor.)  Burley 
wrote  numerous  philosophical  treatises  and  commentaries  on 
the  classics,  most  of  which  have  remained  in  manuscript.  His 
work,  now  offered  as  a  gift  to  you,  is  an  extensive  commentary 
by  him  on  the  scientific  and  other  writings  of  Aristotle,  the 
most  famous  and  influential  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  School  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens, 
teaching  his  followers  while  walking.  In  his  eighteenth  year 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Plato,  with  whom  he  remained  twenty 
years.  In  343  B.  C.  he  was  summoned  to  the  Count  of  Mace- 
don  to  undertake  the  education  of  Alexander,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  afterward  being  surnamed  'The  Great.' 

"The  third  volume  is  a  copy  of  the  Nurenburg  (1400)  Chron- 
icle, distinguished  as  being,  it  is  said,  the  only  one  in  the  world 
containing  passages  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  copy.  It  is  an 
illustrated,  quaint  history  of  the  world  as  then  known.  The 
elegant  Robert  Hoe  copy  of  the  Nurenburg  Chronicle  I  gave 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Newark  Museum. 

"I  am.  Yours  Respectfully, 
"J.  AcKERMAN  Coles,  M.  D.,  LL.  D." 

In  reply  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Lum, 
said,  under  date  of  Feb.  13: 
"My  Dear  Dr.  Coles: 

"I  have  just  received  your  very  interesting  communication 
of  yesterday.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society  will  be  delighted  to  receive  the 
very  valuable  and  wonderful  manuscript  volumes  which  you 
propose  to  present.  We  will  keep  them  carefully  in  our  new 
fireproof  vault,  to  which  very  few  have  access  except  when 
accompanied  by  our  good  Librarian.  Do  you  desire  us  to  send 
for  the  volumes,  or  will  you  have  them  delivered  at  the  Library? 

"The  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
March  3rd,  at  which  time  your  very  interesting  presentation  of- 
fer will  be  submitted.  It  was  extremely  kind  of  you  to  prepare 
the  careful  description  of  the  authors  and  of  the  volumes." 
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The  Amwell  Township  Purchase. — "The  paragraph  on 
Amwell  Township  in  the  January  Proceedings  (page  68),  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  sensed  the  error  of  that  oft-repeated  state- 
ment in  Dr.  Mott's  'First  Century  of  Hunterdon  County,'  that 
Amwell  township  was  purchased  in  1703'.  The  error  it  has 
seemed,  grew  out  of  a  statement  in  Smith's  'History  of  New 
Jersey'  (page  95),  wherein  certain  extracts  are  quoted  from 
the  records  of  the  Council  of  the  West  Jersey  Proprietors.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  greater  part  of  Amwell  was  included  with- 
in the  Adlord  Bowde  purchase  of  1688.  The  northern  bound- 
ary, as  may  be  seen  from  the  original  deed,  extended  from  a 
tree  marked  on  four  sides,  a  little  above  Menapenasson,  by  a 
direct  line  west  by  north,  to  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  called 
Laocolon,  running  into  Delaware  river  about  Atecokin's  wig- 
wam, and  thence  down  the  Delaware  to  a  point  two  miles  above 
the  Falls.  The  terms  of  the  bounds  are  perhaps  indefinite.  A 
brief  of  this  deed  is  contained  in  Vol.  XXI,  page  390,  of  the 
'New  Jersey  Archives,'  and  it  is  published  in  full  in  Wood- 
ward's 'History  of  Burlington  and  Mercer  Counties,'  page  816. 

"And  now,  referring  to  the  same  volume  of  the  'Archives,' 
page  388  you  will  find  some  records  of  Revels  surveys,  dated 
1701.  The  first  is  for  a  survey  of  400  acres  for  Benjamin 
Field.  Benjamin  Field  purchased  his  right  from  John  Hut- 
chinson, Feb.  14,  1 701.  Field  sold  to  Robert  Eaton,  and  Eaton 
sold  to  Samuel  Coate  in  1722.  Coate  was  the  first  to  reside  on 
this  tract  and  operated  the  ferry  over  the  Old  York  Road  in 
conjunction  with  John  Wells,  who  had  operated  the  ferry  on 
the  Pennsylvania  side  since  17 18.  Upon  the  death  of  Samuel 
Coate,  in  1723,  the  ferry  tract  passed  to  one  of  his  sons,  John 
Coate,  who  obtained  a  license  for  his  ferry  from  Governor 
Burnet  in  1726,  and  later  the  ferr\'  tract  was  purchased  by 
John  Purcel,  who  also  operated  the  ferry.  Purcel  sold  the 
tract  to  Emanuel  Coryell  in  1732,  and  by  the  name  of  this  fam- 
ily the  ferry  was  known  until  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth 
century. 

"North  of  this  tract  were  the  lands  of  my  ancestor,  John  Hoi- 
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comb,  which  he  purchased  and  occupied  in  1705.  Further  up 
the  river,  extending  to  a  Httle  above  the  present  town  of  Stock- 
ton, were  the  lands  of  Colonel  John  Reading.  John  Reading 
moved  to  Amwell  sometime  the  latter  part  of  1708,  or  early  in 
1709.  This,  I  am  aware,  does  not  agree  with  local  historians, 
who  call  him  the  first  resident  of  Amwell.  But  on  March  15, 
171 1,  he  took  an  oath  'upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty 
God,'  that  while  he  was  'resident  at  Gloucester,'  one  John  Kay 
brought  him  a  deed  of  lease  and  release,  dated  May  4,  1708, 
from  Joshua  Smith,  of  the  County  of  York,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  England,  to  be  recorded,  'but  before  the  same  was  effected 
the  said  deeds,  by  the  burning  of  the  said  Reading's  house  or 
home  were  destroyed  and  entirely  lost,'  etc.  (Liber  BBB,  pp. 
9,  98.)  His  home  in  Gloucester  being  destroyed,  he  sought  a 
home  upon  his  lands  in  Amwell. 

"The  first  reference  to  his  residence  in  Amwell  is  contained 
in  a  deed  recorded  November  11,  1709,  in  which  he  styles  him- 
self as  of  'Mount  Amwell,  in  the  County  of  Burlington.'  When 
the  Old  York  Road  was  laid  out  through  Pennsylvania  in  171 1, 
this  road  began  opposite  to  John  Reading's  landing,  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Stockton.  During  the  lifetime  of  Colonel  Reading 
the  ferry  tract  passed  to  the  possession  of  his  son-in-law,  Dan- 
iel Howell.  As  confirming  the  fact  that  Laocolon  creek  and 
the  Locatong  creek  are  identical,  I  would  refer  to  a  deed  from 
Governor  John  Reading,  son  of  the  Colonel,  to  his  nephew, 
Benjamin  Howell,  dated  December  23,  1749.  Daniel  Howell, 
the  father  of  Benjamin,  married  Elsie  Reading,  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  John.  During  the  lifetime  of  Colonel  John  he  had 
granted  this  tract  of  land  about  Stockton  to  Daniel  Howell,  un- 
der conditions  and  limitations  to  which  the  said  Daniel  did 
not  strictly  adhere  in  his  will.  So,  to  confirm  Benjamin  in 
his  right.  Governor  John,  as  heir  to  his  father,  executed  this 
new  deed  of  1749,  for  two  tracts,  the  'ferry  tract'  and  the  'back 
tract,'  and  one  of  the  bounds  of  the  'back  tract'  is  therein 
given  as  the  Adlord  Bowde  line. 

"Referring  again  to  Vol.  XXI,  page  388,  two  other  tracts 
are  described  as  surveyed  within  the  Adlord  Bowde  purchase  of 
1701.     First,  a  tract  of  3,000  acres  for  Benjamin  Field,  and, 
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second,  a  tract  of  2,000  acres  surveyed  to  Benjamin  Field  and 
Governor  Andrew  Hamilton.  On  page  389  is  mentioned  a 
tract  of  3,195  acres  surveyed  to  Benjamin  Field  and  William 
Stevenson.  All  these  tracts  adjoined  each  other.  And  there 
were  other  tracts  of  Amwell  all  in  the  Adlord  Bowde  purchase, 
belonging  to  Field  and  Wey,  Richard  Bull,  John  Clark,  Robert 
Dimsdale,  William  Biddle,  John  Lambert,  Francis  Collins  and 
others,  comprising  several  thousand  more  acres. 

"In  1899,  Mr.  Walter  Hayhurst,  and  Mr.  Reuben  P.  Ely, 
prepared  a  map  of  Lambertville  and  vicinity,  giving  the  lay 
of  the  old  tracts.  They  had  to  assist  them  an  old  map  found 
among  the  papers  of  Gershom  Lambert,  whose  ancestors  pur- 
chased the  Dimsdale  tract,  another  of  the  early  tracts  located 
between  the  Holcomb  and  Reading  tracts.  On  this  map  was 
shown  the  Adlord  Bowde  line  and  its  relation  to  several  of 
the  Field  tracts,  Biddle  tract.  Bull  tract,  Dimsdale  tract,  Clark 
tract  and  others.  Much  of  the  land  about  Ringoes  was  in  the 
Field  tract. 

"Benjamin  Field  married  Experience  Allen,  a  daughter  of 
Jedidiah  Allen.  Benjamin  Field  and  his  wife  both  died  in  1702 
(prior  to  the  oft-quoted  purchase  from  the  Indians  in  1703), 
and  the  estates  of  both  Benjamin  and  Experience  were  admin- 
istered by  the  latter's  brother,  Nathan  Allen.  This  will  ex- 
plain why  many  deeds  about  Ringoes  were  obtained  from 
Nathan  Allen,  or  the  near  relatives  of  WilHam  Stevenson. 

"The  attempt  of  the  West  Jersey  Proprietors  to  purchase 
land  from  the  Indians  in  1703  caused  plenty  of  trouble  for 
them.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  year  that  the 
government  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Proprietors  into 
the  hands  of  the  Crown.  One  of  the  first  Acts  of  the  Assembly, 
passed  in  1703,  was  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  purchase 
of  lands  from  the  Indians,  a  Ucense  to  do  so  being  necessary 
from  the  Governor.  (Allinson's  'Acts  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly,' page  i).  Cornbury,  as  is  well  known,  summoned  these 
Proprietors  to  meet  him  in  Burlington  for  a  linguistic  chastise- 
ment, and  the  row  that  resulted  led  to  mutual  accusations, 
which  were  far-reaching  in  their  consequences.  Amwell  was 
patented  June  7,  1708,  and,  the  same  year,  and  only  a  few  days 
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later,  June  20,    1708,   was   made   the   Lotting   purchase,   and. 
in  171 1,  that  of  the  West  Jersey  Societies  Great  Tract. 

"Statements  that  have  been  made  that  the  Adlord  Bowde 
purchase  was  south  of  Lambertville  along  the  Hopewell  line 
are  in  error.  This  was  a  tract  often  referred  to  as  the  'Socie- 
tie's  30,000  acres.'  Adlord  Bowde  had  made  this  purchase  on 
behalf  of  Governor  Daniel  Cox,  and,  when  the  latter  sold  his 
proprietary  interests  to  the  West  Jersey  Society,  this  tract  of 
30,000  acres  was  exempted  from  the  transfer  in  these  words : 
'First,  A  Tract  above  the  Falls  of  Delaware  River  in  West 
Jersey,  bought  of  the  Indians  by  Adlord  Bowde  and  surveyed 
by  James  Budd,  conteyning  by  estimacion  30,000  acres' 
('Archives,'  Vol.  XXI,  page  435)  ;  the  reason  for  the  exemption 
being  that  he  had  sold  this  tract  to  John  Coldham,  December 
11-12,  1691.  The  John  Coldham  referred  to  therein  was  fath- 
er-in-law of  the  said  Daniel  Cox.  The  land  later  passed  to  Dan- 
iel Cox,  Jr.,  to  whom  it  was  resurveyed  as  the  Hopewell  tract, 
in  1707,  by  Daniel  Leeds.  William  Emley,  who  was  appointed 
the  first  Surveyor-General  of  the  West  Jersey  Society,  fre- 
quently referred  to  this  tract  as  the  'Socities  30,000  acres,' 
perhaps  because  Daniel  Cox  was  one  of  the  committee  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  Society." 

R.  C.  H.  (Germantown,  Pa.) 

[The  foregoing  is  from  Dr.  Richmond  C.  Holcomb,  a  Sur- 
geon in  the  U.  S.  Navy  having  the  rank  of  Commander,  whose 
grandparents  were  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  settlers,  and  who 
has  taken  great  interest  in  certain  features  of  New  Jersey  his- 
tory and  genealogy,  especially  as  related  to  that  county.  His 
clear  statement  of  facts  as  appearing  above  is  extremely  valu- 
able.— Editor]  . 

The  Minisink  Trail. — "In  answer  to  the  item  in  Volume 
VIII,  No.  4,  October,  1923,  of  the  Proceedings,  signed  by  W. 
H.  B.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  respecting  a  disagreement  on 
the  route  of  the  Minisink  Trail,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my 
fellow-historian  should  recall  the  map  by  Whitehead  in  his 
book  entitled  "East  Jersey  under  the  Proprietors"  opposite  page 
118.    This  map  sets  forth  the  settlements  in  East  Jersey  about 
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the  year  1682,  and  gives  specifically  the  course  of  the  main 
branch  of  the  Minisink  Trail,  or  Path,  from  its  crossing  of  the 
Passaic  in  the  vicinity  of  Whippany  and  Parsippany  over  the 
Watchung  Mountains,  through  Milburn  and  Springfield,  west 
of  the  Rahway  River,  east  of  Westfield,  west  of  Woodbridge, 
crossing  the  Raritan  a  few  miles  above  Perth  or  Ambo  Point, 
and  thence  east  of  Middletown  to  Clay  Pit  Creek  and  Shrews- 
bury River.  I  believe  W.  H.  B.  is  right  in  saying  'it  can  be 
identified  at  Middletown.' 

"The  original  sheepskin  map  without  date,  but  of  very  early 
origin,  setting  forth  the  Trail,  is  now  in  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Society's  Library  at  170  Central  Park  West,  New 
York  City.  This  map  w^as  found  among  the  papers  of  James 
Alexander,  author  of  the  elaborate  document,  'The  Elizabeth- 
town  Bill  in  Chancery,'  written  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
Elizabeth  Town  Lots  Claims. 

"I  have  had  more  than  one  person  call  my  attention  to  the 
supposed  course  of  the  Trail  lying  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Many  minor  trails  which  ultimately  led  into  the  main  Trail 
were  spoken  of  as  paths  leading  to  Minisink.  They  were  Min- 
isink Trails,  since  they  led  to  Minisink,  but  they  were  not  the 
Minisink  Trail.  The  Minisink  Trail,  coming  from  Minisink 
Island  in  the  Delaware  two  miles  south  of  Milford,  terminated 
at  Shrewsbury  Inlet. 

"I  agree  with  W.  H.  B.  in  his  position  that  the  trail  coming 
through  New  Brunswick  led  to  Minisink.  This  was  the  upper 
Path  from  Crosswicksung  to  Weequahic  at  Newark.  It 
crossed  the  Raritan  at  Inians  Ferry  and  intercepted  the  Mini- 
sink  Trail  somewhere  about  Metuchen.  This  path  might  have 
led  to  Minisink  by  way  of  Peapack,  or  by  the  path  through  the 
gap  at  Glen  Gardner. 

"Conversely  it  is  quite  likely  that  Indians  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  coming  by  way  of  Peapack  or  Glen 
Gardner,  would  cross  the  Raritan  at  Inians  Ferry  and  go  from 
thence  to  Shrewsbury  below  South  River  through  the  camp 
of  Iidseek,  thence  through  Wickatunk  and  the  village  of 
Chawcosett  at  Middletown  to  the  Navesingh  village  on  the 
Shrewsbury  River. 
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"There  is  no  doubt  respecting  the  route  and  limits  of  the 
Minisink  Path  in  New  Jersey.  It  began  at  Minisink  Island  in 
the  Delaware  River  and  terminated  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlan- 
tic at  Shrewsbury  River.  Setting  our  eyes  in  the  other  direc- 
tion many  paths  that  ultimately  joined  the  Minisink  Path  were 
known  as  'The  Path  to  the  Minisink.'  Paths  in  and  about 
Pompton  were  spoken  of  as  such ;  likewise,  paths  in  the  Rari- 
tan  Valley  and  those  leading  into  them  were  labeled  with  cap- 
tions such  as  'Minisink  Path,'  'Path  leading  to  the  Minisink,' 
'Path  to  Minisink.'  The  same  is  true  of  paths  in  Rockland, 
Orange,  Ulster  and  Sullivan  counties  of  New  York,  and  of 
Wayne,  Pike,  and  Monroe  in  Pennsylvania.  In  Indian  times 
the  Minisink  was  a  famous  Council  Fire  to  which  clans  from 
all  directions  in  the  Lenape  territory  sojourned  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  great  concern  to  them." 

C.  A.  P.  (Westfield,  N.  J.) 

SuTPHEN. — "My  great-grandmother,  Maria  Sutphen,  was 
b.  1765;  m.  John  Tilton,  who  was  b.  1759;  both  lived  in  New 
Jersey.  Do  you  have  data  of  them  ?  She  stated  these  facts  as 
occurring  when  she  was  young: 

"She  and  her  father  were  sitting  on  the  porch  at  their  home 
when  they  saw  the  burning  of  the  pine  tree,  the  signal  that  the 
Tories  were  coming.  The  father  and  brothers  snatched  their 
guns  and  ran  for  the  fort,  while  the  mother  and  daughter 
(Maria)  fed  the  passing  soldiers  all  the  bread  and  milk  they 
had  and  then  made  kettles  of  mush  and  corn  bread  for  them. 
She  also  related  how  she  had  been  at  tea  parties  and  quilting 
bees  where  Martha  Washington  had  her  kerchief  and  gown 
pinned  with  thorns,  so  determined  was  she  not  to  pay  the  ex- 
orbitant tax  on  pins."  M.  E.  B.  (Boone,  Iowa). 

Pope. — "Information  desired  of  the  father  of  Samuel  Pope, 
born  1763,  and  lived  in  Warren  township,  Somerset  county." 

W.  H.  O.  (Washington,  D.  C.) 

Myers-Da VENPORT. — "On  Mar.  24,  1690-'!,  John  Myers,  of 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  died  and  left  a  will  naming  two  sons,  John,  to 
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be  under  the  guardianship  of  Francis  Davenport,  and  Joseph 
to  be  apprenticed  in  Philadelphia.  Wanted,  the  connection  of 
the  Myers  and  Davenport  families." 

E.  M.   (Portland,  Ore.) 


VooRHEES. — "My  great-grandfather  was  Robert  V.  Voor- 
hees,  of  a  New  Jersey  family.    Who  was  he?" 

M.  V.  (Sepulpa,  Okl.) 

[We  do  not  find  a  record  of  him  in  the  extensive  work,  "The 
Van  Voorhees  Family,"  nor  in  the  wills  of  this  State. — Edi- 
tor]. 

Linderman-Brodhead. — "In  my  article  in  the  October 
(1923)  number  of  the  Proceedings  I  omitted  a  reference  to 
the  second  son  of  Jacob  Linderman,  because  I  did  not  have  the 
information  just  at  hand.  As  stated,  Jacob  Linderman  served 
in  the  4th  Regiment,  Ulster  County  Militia  and  his  eldest  son, 
CorneHus,  born  1756,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  served  in  that  Regi- 
ment and  for  seven  years  throughout  the  Revolution,  and  was  a 
pensioner  at  about  76  years  of  age,  dying  at  nearly  92  years  old. 
A  second  son  of  Jacob  Linderman,  b.  1758  in  the  same  locality, 
enlisted  when  about  18  years  old  in  1776  and  served  in  various 
tours  of  duty  for  nearly  14  months.  He  was  also  a  pensioner 
when  about  74  years  old  and  died  about  90  years  of  age.  This 
second  son's  name  was  John  Linderman. 

"In  the  interest  of  accuracy,  it  might  be  well  also  to  state  that 
Gen.  Daniel  Brodhead  was  Colonel  of  the  8th  Penna.  Conti- 
nental Line,  almost  throughout  the  entire  War  up  to  1781,  and 
that  Regiment  formed  part  of  his  command  at  Fort  Pitt  all 
the  time  he  was  commandant  of  the  Western  Military  Depart- 
ment, (1778-1781).  He  was  Colonel  of  the  ist  Penna.  Regi- 
ment, Continental  Line,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  army  in 
1781,  his  commission  as  Colonel  of  the  ist  being  dated  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  War,  I  suppose  for  ranking  purposes. 

"Richard  Brodhead,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  from  1857 
to  1863,  was  a  brother  of  Rachel  Brodhead  Linderman  and  was 
the  father  of  the  present  Court  of  Claims.  He  came  within 
two  votes  of  being  the  Presidential  candidate  named  by  the 
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Democratic  National  Convention  at  Charleston  in  1861.  My 
reference  to  him  was  made  because  of  his  intimate  friendship 
with  his  colleague,  Senator  William  Wright  (i853-'59),  of 
Newark,  at  whose  home  Mr.  Brodhead  was  a  frequent  visitor. 
Though  a  leader  in  the  Democratic  party  before  the  Civil  War, 
he  was  always,  and  until  his  death  in  1863,  ^  strong  Union  man. 
"It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  hold  the  yearly  'Trial  of  the 
Pyx,'  or  Annual  Assay  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  at  which  many 
men  distinguished  in  various  walks  of  life  were  in  attendance 
by  invitation.  Preceding  the  dinner  afterward  held  for  the  Di- 
rector, Superintendent,  officers  and  guests,  it  was  customary  to 
memorialize  the  man  or  men  who  had  died  at  that  time  and  had 
made  the  greatest  contribution  to  science  or  great  public  ser- 
vice. At  the  Annual  Assay  in  1879  a  silver  medal  was  struck 
at  the  Mint,  having  on  its  obverse  the  bust  of  Dr.  Linderman 
and  on  its  reverse  an  allegorical  monumental  device  in  memory 
of  Joseph  Henr>-  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  as  the  two  great- 
est deceased  contributors  that  year  to  science  and  the  public 
good."  H.  R.  L.  (Newark,  N.  J.) 

Van  Auken  Execution,  1822. — "I  recently  came  across  a 
curious  old  letter  written  by  my  grandfather,  John  Johnson,  in 
1822,  to  his  brother  William,  being  the  same  William  whose 
'Journal'  you  published  during  1922  and  1923.  It  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  solemnity  with  which  executions  were  con- 
ducted in  those  days.  Apparently  the  poor  fellow  had  to  lis- 
ten to  a  long  sermon  from  a  very  unpleasant  text  and  probably 
to  an  equally  uncomfortable  prayer.  When  it  came  to  the 
scaffold  and  the  meadows  he  seems  to  be  talking  against  time, 
which  perhaps  was  natural,  but  evidently  he  could  not  talk 
against  eternity,  so  that  in  due  time  he  met  his  fate. 

"  'Newton,  26th  Jan.,  1822. 
"  'Dr.  Brother: 

"  *I  received  yours  yesterday,  after  the  awful  scene  of  the 
execution  of  W.  Vn.  Auken  was  over,  it  was  a  solemn  time ; 
the  sermon  was  in  the  Court  room,  to  a  very  attentive  au- 
dience, by  Mr.  Shaver.  The  first  prayer  by  Mr.  Budd.  Text : 
"The  wages  of  sin  is  death."    It  was  awful  and  sublime.    The 
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prisoner  was  apparently  reconciled.  On  the  scaffold  he  de- 
tained the  audience  long  in  the  cold,  by  his  clergy  and  his  own 
prayers,  in  humble  sackcloth  and  ashes.  He  denied  killing  the 
pedlar  and  has  given  a  narrative  of  his  life,  thro'  Mr.  Jones, 
printer  here.' 

"Wilhelmus  Vanauken  was  executed  Jan.  25,  1822,  by  Sheriff 
Moore.  He  was  tried  and  convicted  for  murdering  his  wife, 
Leah,  in  Montague  township  in  the  Spring  of  182 1.  His  trial 
took  place  at  the  November  Term  of  the  Court  before  Justice 
Rossell.  The  trial  was  begun  Nov.  30  and  sentence  pronounced 
Dec.  3.  He  was  executed  on  a  meadow  on  the  lower  side  of 
Newton.  Peter  Brakeman  was  executed  June  30,  1820,  for 
the  murder  of  a  peddler.  The  testimony  was  circumstantial, 
and  many  had  doubt  of  his  guilt.  This  will  explain  the  refer- 
ence to  Van  Auken's  denial  of  having  murdered  the  peddler." 

W.  M.  J.  (Hackensack,  N.  J.) 

Jl     ^     Ji     Ji 

BRIEF  NOTES  ON  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

St.  Andrew's  Society  of  New  Jersey,  1894- 1923.  Pub.  by 
the  Society,  1923.  Pp.  112. 
The  list  of  members  of  this  Society  is  surprisingly  large  for 
the  section  of  the  State  in  which  it  exists.  Organized  in  1894 
in  Newark  it  still  has  its  headquarters  there,  at  842  Broad 
street.  Besides  a  review  of  what  the  Society  has  accomplished 
and  portraits  of  officers,  its  biographical  features  alone  will 
commend  the  volume  to  many  public  libraries. 

From  Indian  Trail  to  Electric  Rail.    By  Thomas  L.  Leon- 
ard.    Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. :  The  Atlantic  Highlands 
Journal.     Pp.  666. 
The  author,  and  others  whose  manuscript  or  published  arti- 
cles preceded  his  personal  labors,  have  occupied  some  forty 
years  past  in  gleaning  all  the  known  facts  about  Portland  Point 
and  the  vicinity  of  Atlantic  Highlands.    This  large  work  is  the 
result.     It  is  packed  with  information,  not  easily  to  be  got  at 
as  to  specific  matter  however,  because  of  the  w-ant  of  an  index 
to  names  and  places. 


I 
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The  Van  Norden  Family.    By  Theodore  Langdon  Van  Nor- 
den.     Salem,  N.  Y. :    The  Horse  and  Hound,  1923.     Pp. 

74- 
An  unusually  informative  work  considering  its  small  size, 
and  will  be  valuable  to  many  in  its  notes  on  the  first  immigrants 
of  collateral  families  of  Slot,  Earle,  Vreeland,  Langdon,  Ryer- 
son,  Schenck,  Vanderbeck,  Brinckerhoff,  Rapalie,  Van  Conven- 
hoven,  De  Sille,  DeGrau,  Warner,  Brouwer,  Bogardus,  De  la 
Montayne,  La  Noy,  etc. 

Centennial  of  the  Village  Church  in  Chatham.  Edward 
H.  Lum,  Editor.  Pub.  by  the  Church,  1923.  Pp.  60. 
This  is  an  account  of  the  centennial  exercises  of  the  Ogden 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chatham,  N.  J.,  during  the 
week  of  Oct.  21,  1923.  Besides  the  usual  historical  sketch 
there  are  two  other  historical  addresses ;  one  by  Rev.  John 
Macnaughtan,  D.  D.,  who  was  pastor  from  1904  to  191 5,  and 
one  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Robert  A.  Biggerstaflf ;  also  a 
statement  concerning  the  program  for  the  anniversary  week,  a 
list  of  the  church  members  and  various  excellent  illustrations; 
the  whole  well  and  attractively  printed. 

Captain   Edward  Richardson  :    A   Memorial.     By  Eliza- 
beth Wills  Vernon  Radclifife.     Privately   Printed,    1923. 
Pp.  81. 
Besides  a  biographical  sketch  of  Captain  Richardson,  well- 
known  during  many  years  of  the  past  century  as  a  sea  naviga- 
tor, but  also  as  a  personal  benefactor  of  seamen,  especially  in 
and  around  New  York  City,  there  are  many  pages  of  genealog- 
ical notes,  ancestral  and  collateral,  and  fine  illustrations.     He 
was  a  man  deserving  of  all  this  volume  says  of  him. 

The  Cradle  of  the  United  States,  i 765-1 789.    2  Vols.    By 

Charles  F.  Heartman.     Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  1922,  1923. 

Pp.  112,  126. 

One  would  not  know  from  the  above  main  title  of  these  two 

books  what  they  contained.     But  the  subtitle  nearly  tells  the 

story,  viz. :  "Five  hundred  broadsides,  pamphlets  and  a  few 

books  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  Stamp  Act,  The  Boston 
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Massacre  and  other  pre-Revolutionaary  troubles,  the  War  for 
Independence  and  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution." 
Of  course,  however,  the  full  texts  of  broadsides,  pamphlets, 
etc.,  are  not  given,  but  their  full  titles  with  notes  concerning 
them  as  in  a  catalogue.  It  is  believed  the  author  gathered  to- 
gether copies  of  nearly  all  of  the  brochures  here  indexed,  as 
he  has  been  for  a  long  period  one  of  the  best  known  collectors 
of  rare  books  in  or  about  New  York  City.  The  list  does  not 
claim  to  be  complete  for  the  important  period  it  covers  in 
American  history,  but  we  know  of  none  other  at  all  approach- 
ing it  in  fullness  or  value. 

Quaker  Education  in  the  Colony  and  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. By  Thomas  Woody,  Assistant  Professor,  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania.  Pub.  by  the  Author.  Philadelphia, 
1923.    Pp.  408. 

This  is  stated  to  be  "A  Source  Book,"  meaning  that,  with 
reference  especially  to  early  Quaker  schools  in  New  Jersey,  the 
author,  having  examined  all  available  "meeting  records"  and 
"thousands  of  pages  of  manuscript  records,"  many  badly  pre- 
served and  rather  inaccessible,  the  work  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  printed  source  an  original  one. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  impresses  us  in  this  book  is 
the  constant  use  of  footnote  references.  In  this  respect  alone 
the  work  is  invaluable.  Aside  from  this,  however,  its  text  and 
numerous  illustrations  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  vol- 
ume contains  ten  Chapters,  each  of  which  will  well  repay  any 
student  of  the  activities  of  the  Friends,  especially  during  the 
Colonial  period,  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  history  of  this 
State. 

The  Spragues  of  Malden,  Mass.    By  George  Walter  Cham- 
berlain, Secretary  of  the  Maiden  Hist.  Society.    Boston: 
Privately  Printed,  1923.     Pp.  317. 
A   beautifully   printed    and    illustrated    genealogical    work. 
This  American  family  springs  from  Edward  Sprague,  of  Up- 
way,  on  the  river  Wey,  in  England,  who  was  born  there  about 
1576,  and  is  carried  down  in  the  one  Maiden  line  to  the  tenth 
generation. 
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La  FAYETTE'S  VISIT  TO  NEW  JERSEY  in  1824-'5 

BY  FRANK   BERGEN,   LL.D.,   NEWARK,    N.   J. 

The  character  and  career  of  La  Fayette — he  needs  no  addi- 
tion— afford  a  tempting  subject  to  those  who  Hke  to  study  the 
history  of  social  agitations,  revolutionary  movements  and  the 
art  of  government.  Born  to  the  purple,  left  an  orphan  with 
a  princely  fortune  at  thirteen,  he  put  aside  in  early  life  all  the 
advantages  that  rank  and  wealth,  high  social  position  and  long 
and  honorable  lineage  are  supposed  to  confer,  and  decided  to 
lead  a  life  of  hardship,  danger  and  suffering  for  Liberty's 
sake.  He  had  rare  gifts  for  the  service  of  his  fellowmen,  and 
used  them  unselfishly  in  war  and  peace  to  the  limit  of  his  ca- 
pacity. 

In  1777,  before  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty,  La  Fayette 
came  to  America,  joined  the  military  staff  of  Washington  with 
the  rank  of  Major  General,  and  did  much  to  gratify  the  desire 
of  the  thirteen  Colonies  to  achieve  their  independence.  Prob- 
ably without  his  assistance  their  effort  would  have  failed.  He 
was  influential  in  bringing  about  the  alliance  of  the  Colonies 
with  France  in  February,  1778,  followed  by  military  assistance 
on  land  and  sea  that  made  it  possible  for  Washington  to  suc- 
ceed. Returning  to  France  after  the  surrender  at  Yorktown, 
La  Fayette  took  a  leading  part  in  the  initial  stages  of  the 
French  Revolution.  His  purpose  was  to  accomplish  radical 
and  necessary  reforms,  to  abolish  I'ancien  regime  by  peaceful 
means,  but  control  of  the  movement  was  wrested  from  him  by 
the  Jacobins  and  the  Furies.  He  was  denounced  as  a  traitor 
because  of  his  moderation  and  sought  refuge  in  Holland,  but 
14 
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was  arrested  on  the  way  as  an  enemy  of  autocracy,  and  lan- 
guished for  more  than  five  years  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  at 
Olmiitz.  As  compensation  he  gained  the  affection  of  Washing- 
ton, who  loved  him  as  a  son  and  wept  as  he  sat  by  his  fireside  at 
Mount  Vernon  when  he  thought  of  the  sufferings  of  La  Fay- 
ette in  the  Austrian  jail.  Besides,  La  Fayette  found  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people  such  as  no  one  else  from  a 
foreign  land  has  ever  held.  In  our  country  his  memory  is 
revered  unanimously ;  but  in  France  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  he  struggled  in  vain  to  prevent,  cast  a  lingering 
shadow  on  his  fame.  He  had  many  noble  virtues,  but  did  not 
possess  the  almost  perfect  judgment  of  Washington,  nor  a 
supreme  faculty  for  command  like  the  Corsican.  This  was  in- 
dicated when,  in  1792,  he  relinquished  command  of  the  French 
army  and  fled  toward  Holland,  and  in  other  critical  moments 
when  he  failed  to  achieve  for  France  the  priceless  blessing  of 
liberty  protected  by  law. 

In  1824  and  the  following  year  La  Fayette — General  La 
Fayette  he  wished  to  be  called,  after  discarding  his  title  of 
Marquis — paid  a  visit  to  our  country  on  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  extended  in  concurrence  with  a  resolution  of 
Congress.  He  arrived  at  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  Sunday, 
the  15th  of  August,  and  spent  the  night  at  Castleton,  Staten 
Island,  with  Vice-President  Tompkins.  On  Monday  he  was 
escorted  to  the  city  by  a  magnificent  flotilla  of  steam  and  sail 
boats,  accompanied  by  the  cheers  and  songs  of  a  vast  multitude 
afloat  and  ashore.  As  the  vessel  bearing  La  Fayette  approach- 
ed the  Battery  a  fine  band  played  the  French  air:  "On  pent  on 
etre  mieux  qu'au  scin  dc  sa  famille?"  Four  days  were  spent  in 
charming  entertainment  and  festivities  in  the  hospitable  city, 
and  then  La  Fayette  began  a  progress  throughout  the  country, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  continuous  ovation.  The  General 
visited  the  principal  cities  and  the  most  interesting  places  in  all 
of  the  twenty-four  States  then  constituting  the  Union.  He 
was  greeted  everywhere  by  short  speeches  and  elaborate  ora- 
tions ;  and  by  resolutions  of  legislative  and  municipal  bodies 
expressing  boundless  admiration,  gratitude  and  good  wishes. 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  saluted  by  cannon,  and  bells  and 
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bands  of  music ;  buildings  were  decorated  with  the  tricolor  and 
the  stars  and  stripes ;  banners  inscribed  with  compliments  and 
words  of  hearty  welcome  and  gratitude  were  displayed  in  con- 
spicuous places;  banquets,  and  balls  graced  by  all  the  dignity 
and  beauty  of  the  time,  were  given  in  his  honor ;  Masonic  and 
other  societies  offered  their  fervent  felicitations.  Cheering 
parades  escorted  him  through  cities  and  towns  on  highways 
spanned  by  arches  and  strewn  with  flowers  by  children  from 
the  schools,  and  thousands  followed  him  far  out  into  the  coun- 
try as  he  took  leave  of  one  town  to  visit  another.  While 
enormous  crowds  expressed  their  joyous  sentiments  by  vocifer- 
ous methods,  the  more  tender-hearted,  and  many  of  the  surviv- 
ing soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  were  moved  to  tears.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  people  cheered  when  he  arrived  and  were  seri- 
ous and  sad  when  he  went  away.  Henry  Clay  declared  that  it 
all  seemed  as  if  Washington  had  come  to  revisit  the  republic 
he  had  founded  and  to  contemplate  the  changes  that  time  had 
wrought.  If  there  were  any  who  dissented  from  the  chorus  of 
adoration  that  continued  in  an  almost  unbroken  strain  from  the 
middle  of  August,  1824,  until  the  7th  of  September  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  they  were  discreet  enough  to  hold  their  peace. 

On  the  20th  of  August  La  Fayette  and  his  suite  started 
from  New  York  on  a  journey  through  New  England,  stopping 
at  the  principal  cities,  and  were  received  everywhere  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  could  dis- 
play. Early  in  September  he  returned  to  New  York,  where 
festivities  were  resumed,  including  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  another  by  the  French  residents  of 
the  city,  and  a  fete  at  Castle  Garden,  designed  to  eclipse  every- 
thing that  had  yet  been  done  in  honor  of  the  "Nation's  Guest." 
On  September  23rd-27th  La  Fayette  visited  New  Jersey 
on  his  way  to  the  south  and  west.  Elaborate  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  his  reception,  especially  in  Newark.  He  was 
escorted  across  the  Hudson  by  officials  and  leading  citizens  of 
New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  and  arrived  at  Jersey 
City  about  10  o'clock.  On  disembarking  he  was  received  by 
General  Jonathan  Dayton,  acting  as  Grand  Marshall,  Colonel 
Kinney  and  Major  Kean,  of  the  staff  of  Governor  William- 
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son,  and  conducted  to  Lyon's  Hotel  near  the  landing,  where  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  committee  from  New- 
ark to  receive  him  were  presented  with  all  the  stately  formality 
practiced  by  gentlemen  of  the  old  school.  The  General  re- 
mained a  short  time  in  Jersey  City,  and  then,  attended  by  a 
numerous  cavalcade,  including  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  set  out 
for  Newark.  Upon  arriving  at  Bergen,  then  a  separate  muni- 
cipality, he  found  the  inhabitants  assembled  to  pay  their  re- 
spects. Upon  alighting  from  his  carriage  a  cane,  splendidly 
mounted  with  gold,  was  presented  to  him.  It  had  been  made 
from  a  limb  of  an  apple  tree  under  which  Washington  and  La 
Fayette  had  stopped  to  take  refreshments  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  head  of  the  cane  was  inscribed:  "Shaded 
the  hero  and  friend  of  Washington  in  1779.  Presented  by  the 
Corporation  of  Bergen  in  1824."  An  address  was  also  pre- 
sented with  the  cane,  expressing  the  esteem  and  veneration  of 
the  people,  and  ending  with  this  devout  wish :  "May  you,  Sir, 
after  rendering  a  life  of  usefulness  and  piety,  be  admitted  into 
the  regions  of  everlasting  joy  and  felicity."  The  General  thank- 
ed the  citizens  for  their  polite  attention  and  good  wishes,  and 
the  cavalcade  resumed  its  march  amid  the  loud  and  hearty 
cheers  of  the  people. 

About  12  o'clock  a  salute  from  a  detachment  of  cadet  ar- 
tillery announced  the  arrival  of  La  Fayette  at  Newark  bridge. 
The  streets  and  neighboring  ground  were  filled  with  a  vast 
throng  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  tell  us  that,  as  the  General  passed  by,  the 
crowd  "made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  loud  and  repeated 
huzzas."  The  General  and  his  escort  proceeded  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Major  Boudinot  on  Park  Place,  where  the  terminal 
building  of  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company  has  since  been 
constructed.  There  they  were  met  by  the  Judges  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  and  of  the  State  Courts,  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  as  many  others  as  the  house 
could  hold.  While  La  Fayette  and  his  suite  w^re  partaking  of 
a  light  repast  uniformed  companies  of  militia  from  the  counties 
of  Bergen,  Essex  and  Morris,  which  had  previously  been  form- 
ed on  the  Common  under  command  of  General  Doughty,  moved 
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to  the  parade  ground,  formed  in  two  brigade  lines  under  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-Generals  Dayton  and  Darcy,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  m'ultitude.  The  military  display,  ac- 
cording to  contemporary  chronicles,  was  very  imposing ;  about 
2,000  men  in  uniform  were  on  the  ground,  besides  a  cavalry 
troop  of  300,  which  had  constituted  a  part  of  the  escort  from 
Jersey  City. 

An  elaborate  and  beautiful  Bower,  or  "Temple"  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  had  been  erected  on  the  Common.  It  seems 
to  have  baffled  the  descriptive  powers  of  the  local  journalists, 
but  happily  the  editor  of  the  "Commercial  Advertiser"  of  New 
York  attended  the  ceremonies  and  made  an  effort  to  describe 
the  edifice,  and  this  is  the  appearance  it  presented  to  him : 

"The  base  of  the  temple  covered  an  area  of  35  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  was  formed  of  thirteen  arches,  representing  the 
thirteen  original  States,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  representing 
the  western  hemisphere.  The  pillars  which  sustained  the  dome 
were  fifteen  feet  in  height  and  of  due  proportion.  On  either 
side,  extending  directly  back,  were  colonnades,  of  twelve  arches 
each,  intended  as  arbors  for  the  ladies.  But  the  front  was  the 
most  imposing.  The  portico  was  lofty,  and  formed  four  grand 
triumphal  arches,  supporting  what  might  be  called  a  tower.  On 
the  top  of  this  stood  a  large  and  finely  wrought  golden  Eagle, 
with  a  crown  of  laurel  in  his  beak,  and  on  one  side  a  cornucopia, 
and  the  olive  branch  and  cap  of  liberty  in  his  talons.  In  the 
centre  of  this  portico  was  erected  a  platform,  on  which  were 
two  large  chairs,  and  over  that  intended  for  the  General  hung  a 
canopy  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  wreathed  with  flowers  of  bright 
and  various  hues.  In  front  of  the  portico,  beneath  the  capital 
of  the  pillar  was  the  name  of  La  Fayette,  in  large  letters 
wrought  of  white  blossoms.  Over  the  several  arches  forming 
the  portico,  were  the  following  inscriptions :  On  the  West : 
'Now  I  am  going  to  serve  you.'  On  the  South :  'For  him 
whom  a  nation  delights  to  honour.'  On  the  North :  'We  ne'er 
shall  look  upon  his  like  again.'  On  the  East :  'His  laurels  shall 
never  fade.' 

"The  cornices  of  the  portico,  within  and  without,  were 
richly  ornamented  with  flowers  wrought  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  so  as  to  resemble  festoons ;  and  the  arches  of  the  interior 
of  the  temple  were  also  adorned  with  flowers.  On  each  side 
of  the  portico,  extending  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  forward  in  a  modern  angle,  were  colonnades  of 
twelve  arches  each,  representing  the  twenty-four  States;  and, 
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with  the  portico  as  a  common  centre,  binding  the  whole,  repre- 
senting the  Union  of  the  States.  These  colonnades  formed 
extensive  and  beautiful  bowers,  and  were  filled  with  ladies, 
who  advanced  in  columns  when  the  General  was  seated,  and 
were  introduced.  The  workmanship  of  the  temple  and  arbors, 
which  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  was  as  neat  as  the  design 
was  beautiful  and  classical.  Everything  was  interwoven  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  compactness ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
verdant  box  the  artist  was  enabled  to  form  cornices,  capitals 
and  fret  work,  with  almost  as  much  exactness  as  could  be  pre- 
served in  sculpturing  marble.  It  was  indeed  a  fairy  palace ; 
and  we  could  give  no  better  idea  of  its  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance than  by  referring  to  the  foliage  in  Mr.  Vanderlyn's  pic- 
ture of  the  Palace  and  Garden  of  Versailles." 

After  the  reception  at  the  Boudinot  dwelling  the  General, 
accompanied  by  the  Governor  and  his  staff  and  other  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  entered  the  Common  at  the  flag-staff,  and 
walked  between  lines  of  soldiers  towards  the  Bower.  Elaborate 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  ceremonies  on  the  Com- 
mon and  in  the  Bower,  but  they  could  not  be  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  the  program,  for  the  reason  that  the  weather  was 
unfavorable  and  the  militia  were  unable  to  control  the  crowd. 
The  general  committee  were  disturbed  by  what  they  called 
"several  unpleasant  occurrences,"  which  they  said  "might  have 
been  prevented  had  the  Major  General,  or  commanding  officer, 
communicated  by  his  aides  or  otherwise  with  the  committee  re- 
specting the  arrangements."  However,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  ceremonies  as  planned  was  carried  out.  The  contemporary 
accounts  agree  that  as  the  General  advanced  toward  the  Bower 
between  the  lines  of  troops — 

"a  choir  of  male  singers  sung  the  following  quatrains  arranged 
for  the  occasion : 

"  'The  Approach. 
"  'See  the  friend  of  Freedom  comes, 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums, 
In  loudest  peals  let  cannons  roar 
A  welcome  to  Columbia's  shore. 

"  'Prepare  the  festive  rites,  prepare, 
Loudly  rend  the  echoing  air, 
From  shore  to  shore  let  cannon  roar 
A  welcome  to  Columbia's  shore.' 
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After  which  a  full  band  of  music,  attached  to  the  battalion  of 
Cadets,  and  stationed  about  the  centre  of  the  military,  com- 
menced playing  appropriate  airs,  and  continued  until  the  pro- 
cession reached  a  choir  of  female  singers,  when  the  band 
ceased  playing,  and  the  choir  chanted  the  following  lines,  to  the 
tune  'See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes' : 

"  'The  Welcome. 

"  'Welcome !    Freedom's  favorite  son. 
Welcome  !  friend  of  Washington ; 
For  though  his  sun  in  glory's  set. 
His  spirit  welcomes  La  Fayette. 

"  'Welcome  !    Friend  in  adverse  hours, 
Welcome !  to  fair  Freedom's  Bozver; 
Thy  deeds  her  sons  will  ne'er  forget, 
Ten  millions  welcome  La  Fayette !' 

The  singers  strewed  flowers  at  the  General's  feet  as  he  passed." 

Arriving  at  the  Temple  La  Fayette  was  addressed  in  a  very 
impressive  manner  by  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  at  that  time 
Attorney-General  of  New  Jersey.  His  address  was  short, 
eloquent  and  in  excellent  contemporary  taste.  It  is  worthy  of 
quotation  in  full,  not  only  for  its  merits  judged  by  the  canons 
of  the  time,  but  as  a  specimen  of  the  best  intellectual  greetings 
of  La  Fayette  throughout  the  country. 

"General  La  Fayette — 

"Sir:  In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Newark,  and  with  deep- 
felt  emotions  of  gratitude  and  joy,  I  welcome  you  to  our  town. 
In  the  happiness  of  this  delighted  people  you  behold,  and  I 
doubt  not  enjoy,  the  reward  of  your  early  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  The  children  of  those  venerated  men,  by  whose 
side  you  fought  and  in  whose  counsels  you  ably  participated, 
now  rise  up  to  hail  and  bless  you.  The  most  of  our  fathers 
have  descended  to  the  grave ;  but.  General,  the  children  will 
not  forget  their  father's  friend ;  no.  Sir,  your  honored  name  is 
identified  with  our  earliest  recollections.  The  first  lessons  of 
our  childhood  were  taught  us  by  the  aged  veterans.  It  was  the 
story  of  Brandywine,  of  Monmouth  and  of  Yorktown.  There 
we  learned  the  triumphs  of  Liberty ;  and  in  the  dungeons  of 
Olmiitz  we  sympathized  with  her  trials.  And  permit  me  to  add, 
Sir,  that  never  did  the  spirit  of  enlightened  Liberty  appear 
more  like  herself,  than  when  you,  her  worthy  son,  took  your 
stand  and,  in  front  of  her  excited  votaries  and  at  the  hazard  of 
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life,  gave  the  warning  voice  that  the  excesses  of  Liberty  would 
only  endanger  and  might  extinguish  her  dearest  hopes. 

"What  a  triumph  is  this  day  for  rational  freedom !  What  are 
the  heartless  pageantry  and  pomp  and  grandeur  of  titled  poten- 
tates to  the  grateful  throbs  of  ten  millions  of  hearts ! 

"May  that  Benignant  Being,  who  sent  you  to  our  aid  in  the 
darkest  periods  of  our  struggles,  still  watch  over  you ;  may  He 
shed  upon  the  evening  of  your  life  His  richest  blessings  and 
make  its  close  as  serene  as  the  morning  has  been  bright  and 
the  day  illustrious." 

General  La  Fayette,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports, 
made  a  brief  but  pertinent  reply  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen,  and  then  many  citizens  were  presented  to  him,  and 
he  received  the  marching  salute  of  the  troops.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony  in  the  Bower  he  returned  to  the  Boudi- 
not  mansion  "amid  the  reiterated  and  oft-repeated  shouts  of 
the  throng,"  and,  "in  company  with  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons present,  partook  of  a  sumptuous  collation."  During  the 
banquet,  and  after  several  friendly  and  patriotic  toasts  had  been 
offered.  La  Fayette  rose  and  proposed  the  following:  "The 
Town  of  Newark — and  may  her  population,  prosperity  and 
industry  increase  in  the  same  w'onderful  proportions  I  have 
been  delighted  to  witness." 

At  4  o'clock  the  General,  with  his  suite,  departed  for  Eliza- 
bethtown,  where  it  is  said  his  reception  was  "very  respectful," 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  people  who 
then  controlled  the  etiquette  of  the  town.  The  General  alighted 
at  the  residence  of  Governor  Williamson,  father  of  the  late 
Chancellor  Williamson,  where  a  large  circle  of  ladies  had  as- 
sembled, and  a  "most  charming  and  tasteful  display  of  fruits 
of  various  climes,  and  countries,  ice  creams,  jellies,  etc.,  was 
made."  After  remaining  a  few  minutes  the  party  resumed  its 
march  and  passed  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  City 
Hotel,  where  the  General  was  received  by  the  officials  of  the 
corporation  and  addressed  by  Mr.  C.  Halsted,  the  Mayor  of 
the  borough. 

Soon  after  La  Fayette  arrived  at  Elizabethtown,  Grand 
Master  Munn,  of  the  Washington  Lodge  of  Masons,  presented 
to  him  an  elegant  gold  medal,  and   an  address   couched  in 
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fraternal  terms,  proudly  recalling  the  fact  that  among  the  mem- 
bership of  the  order  in  bygone  years  "the  incomparable  Wash- 
ington, Warren,  the  martyr  of  liberty,  and  Franklin,  the  bene- 
factor of  mankind,"  were  included.  At  6  o'clock  the  party  sat 
down  to  a  dinner  provided  by  the  borough,  and  after  the  cloth 
had  been  removed  a  number  of  toasts  were  offered  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Dowell,  Gen.  Jonathan  Dayton,  and  Wil- 
liam Chetwood.  The  General  passed  the  night  with  his  friend 
General  Dayton,  and  in  the  morning  at  breakfast  spoke  in  flat- 
tering terms  of  his  reception  in  Newark,  and  complimented  the 
committee,  and  Mr.  William  Halsey  of  that  city  in  particular, 
for  the  "exquisite  gratification  which  the  splendid  Temple  and 
Bower  had  afforded  him."  Mr.  Halsey  had  designed  the 
Bower. 

Friday  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  the  General  restmied  his  jour- 
ney, stopping  a  short  time  at  Railway  and  Woodbridge,  and 
arrived  at  New  Brunswick  at  4  in  the  afternoon,  where  ample 
preparations  had  been  made  for  his  reception  and  entertain- 
ment overnight.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  he  left  for  Prince- 
ton, and  was  met  at  Kingston  by  a  committee  of  arrangement 
and  the  Princeton  cavalry  and  infantry.  A  procession  com- 
posed of  the  common  council,  citizens  and  a  military  company 
conducted  him  through  the  main  street  to  the  center  gate  of  the 
campus  of  the  College,  where  a  military  salute  was  given  as  he 
was  taken  to  a  Temple  that  had  been  erected  in  front  of  the  col- 
lege, and  "the  President"  [Dr.  Carnahan],  "with  the  faculty, 
trustees,  professors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  and  students, 
came  out  of  the  College — the  students  facing  inwards, — and  the 
President,  faculty  and  professors  passed  through  to  meet  the 
General  at  the  Temple,  where  the  President,  after  an  ap- 
propriate address,  presented  him  with  a  diploma  made  out  in 
the  year  1790,  signed  by  Dr.  Witherspoon,  then  President,  and 
by  the  trustees  of  the  College."  The  diploma  evidently  in- 
dicated that  a  degree  had  been  conferred  upon  the  General 
more  than  thirty  years  before.  Mrs.  Hodge,  a  granddaughter 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  presented  the  General  with  a  breast  pin  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Doctor  and  contained  a  lock  of  his  hair. 
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Shortly  after  these  ceremonies  at  Princeton  the  General  and 
his  suite  resumed  their  journey  and  arrived  at  Trenton  about 
2  o'clock,  where  3,000  troops  and  a  large  concourse  had  as- 
sembled. The  General  was  taken  to  the  State  House,  in  front 
of  which  the  triumphal  arch,  under  which  Washington  passed 
on  his  journey  to  New  York  in  1789  to  be  inaugurated  as 
President,  had  been  reconstructed.  At  the  arch  he  was  met 
by  "a  choir  of  24  young  ladies,  each  having  the  name  of  a  State 
imprinted  on  the  waist  ribband.  The  General  playfully  re- 
marked, without  any  reflection  upon  the  sovereign  Congress, 
that  the  States  were  never  so  well  represented  before."  Later 
in  the  day  the  General  dined  with  the  corporation,  and  supped 
with  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  On  the  following  morning 
(Sunday)  he  attended  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Trenton,  and 
in  the  afternoon  paid  a  visit  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Borden- 
town.  Levasseur,  the  industrious  secretary  of  the  General, 
who  made  verbose  notes  of  his  travels  in  America,  which  he 
afterwards  published  in  two  volumes,  tells  us : 

"The  ex-King  appeared  sensibly  affected  with  this  visit  of 
the  General,  and  received  him  with  an  expression  of  feeling 
and  cordiality,  which  proved  to  General  LaFayette  that  time 
could  not  diminish  the  sentiments  of  affection  which  he  had 
formerly  shown  him." 

During  the  visit  Bonaparte  took  LaFayette  aside  into  his  cab- 
inet, and  they  conversed  alone  for  more  than  an  hour.  We  may 
readily  imagine  that  their  thoughts  and  conversation  rolled  on 
mighty  subjects,  such  as  the  hopelessness  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
condition  of  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  (somewhat  as  it  is 
at  present),  and  the  career  of  the  mighty  warrior  who  had  been 
laid  in  his  grave  at  Longwood  three  years  before.  When  depart- 
ing Levasseur  noted  the  fact  that  Bonaparte  "tenderly  em- 
braced the  General,  shook  us  by  the  hand,  and  hastily  re- 
turned to  his  family."  When  this  interview  occurred  neither 
Bonaparte  nor  La  Fayette  knew  that  Louis  XVIII  had  been 
dead  for  ten  days  and  his  brother,  Charles  X,  typical  of  the 
Bourbons,  was  sitting  on  the  throne  of  France  with  a  barren 
sceptre  in  his  gripe, 
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"Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand 
No  son  of  theirs  succeeding." 

On  Monday,  the  27th,  La  Fayette  crossed  the  Delaware, 
thinking  no  doubt  of  the  crossing  made  by  Washington  nine 
miles  above  on  a  stormy  night  in  winter  nearly  half  a  century 
before,  when  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  appeared  to  be  hope- 
less. 

In  July,  1825,  La  Fayette  again  came  to  New  Jersey.  He 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  Morristown,  and  went  from 
New  York  by  way  of  Hoboken,  Paterson  and  Parsippany.  Re- 
turning from  Morristown,  he  stopped  for  a  short  time  in  New- 
ark, and  visited  the  rooms  of  the  St.  John's  Lodge  of  Masons, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Morton's  Hotel,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained by  the  leading  citizens  at  a  sumptuous  breakfast.  As 
he  was  about  to  depart,  Joseph  C.  Hornblower,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice,  pronounced  an  affectionate  valedictory.  From 
Newark  La  Fayette  proceeded  to  Bordentown  to  meet  Joseph 
Bonaparte  again;  but  nothing  that  passed  between  them  was 
made  public  at  that  time. 

It  was,  perhaps,  on  his  journey  from  Morristown  to  New- 
ark, that  La  Fayette  stopped  at  the  old  inn  at  Madison.  His 
coming  was  expected,  and  preparations  had  been  made  to  re- 
ceive and  cheer  him.  Tradition  tells  us  that  one  of  the  most 
delightful  incidents  of  his  entertainment  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  girls,  representing  the  several  States,  whose  beauty  and 
songs  touched  the  heart  of  the  General.  The  inn  where  the 
reception  was  given  stood  at  that  time  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  Morris  turnpike,  and  what  is  now  called  Waverly 
Place.  The  building  is  still  standing.  Recently  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Madison  Historical  Society  and  moved  one  block 
east  to  a  location  more  suitable  for  its  new  purpose,  and  thor- 
oughtly  renovated.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  attractive  centers 
of  the  Hfe  of  the  community. 

The  visits  of  La  Fayette  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Bordentown 
were  part  of  an  interesting  episode  in  the  career  of  Napoleon 
and  his  brethren.  The  story  is  related  in  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment written  in  1824  by  James  K.  Paulding,  sometime  literary 
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associate  of  Washington  Irving,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
during  the  administration  of  Van  Buren.  The  document,  we 
are  told,  "for  a  long  time  reposed  on  a  dusty  shelf  in  an  old 
safe  in  the  country,"  and  was  brought  to  light  and  published  in 
"Harpers  Magazine"  in  November,  191 5.  It  is  a  memoran- 
dum of  a  conversation  at  a  dinner  in  New  York,  when  La  Fay- 
ette had  nearly  finished  his  tour  of  the  country  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  return  to  France,  and  of  a  subsequent  interview  of  Jo- 
seph with  Paulding.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  for  information  as 
to  the  political  situation  in  France,  La  Fayette  said,  among 
other  things,  that  he  belonged  to  the  Orleans  party — a  state- 
ment quite  inconsistent  with  his  lifelong  profession  that  he 
was  a  republican.  Joseph  Bonaparte  heard  of  LaFayette's 
statement  and  called  on  Paulding,  who  was  at  the  dinner,  to 
ascertain  if  such  a  remark  had  been  made,  and  was  assured  that 
it  had.  Thereupon  Joseph  said,  as  recorded  by  Paulding  :  "Not 
long  after  La  Fayette  came  to  this  country  he  paid  a  visit  at 
his  chateau  in  New  Jersey,  and  while  there  requested  a  private 
interview,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pronounced  France  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  Bour- 
bon Dynasty,  and  distinctly  and  positively  proposed  to  Joseph 
that  if  he  would  advance  him  two  millions  of  dollars  he  would 
make  his  nephew  Napoleon  King  of  France."  Bonaparte  de- 
clined, alleging  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  advance  the 
money,  but  really,  as  he  afterwards  said,  because  he  distrusted 
the  ability  of  La  Fayette  to  do  what  he  had  proposed. 

An  account  of  the  sequel  cannot  be  compressed  within  the 
space  now  available.  Paulding's  narrative,  and  the  letters  that 
passed  between  La  Fayette  and  Joseph  on  the  same  subject, 
illustrate  one  of  the  plays  of  statecraft  in  Europe,  and  the 
illusive  character  of  much  of  the  truth  of  history.  As  a  re- 
flection on  the  integrity  of  La  Fayette  the  story  may  be  dis- 
missed as  worthless.  Paulding  was  not  instructed  in  the  French 
language,  and  Joseph  spoke  English  with  difficulty  and  gave  a 
different  version  of  the  interview^  to  his  friend  IngersoU,  author 
of  a  history  of  the  War  of  1812.  Probably  the  truth  is  that  La 
Fayette  was  convinced  that  the  career  of  the  Bourbons  in 
France  was  about  to  end,  and  that  the  people  were  not  in  humor 
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to  agree  to  a  republic ;  hence  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  near 
future  for  the  statesmen  of  France  to  choose  a  Prince  to  wear 
the  crown.  La  Fayette  afterwards  said  that  what  the  French 
wanted  was  "a  popular  throne  surrounded  by  republican  in- 
stitutions." In  that  state  of  mind  it  is  quite  natural  that  he 
should  consider  the  son  of  the  Emperor  (I'Aiglon)  in  casting 
about  for  a  Prince  to  furnish  the  necessary  popularity,  and  dis- 
cuss the  subject  with  Joseph.  Napoleon  was  still  a  name  to 
conjure  with  in  France.  The  transaction  shows  that  as  his 
years  lengthened  La  Fayette  came  to  realize  that  exalted 
ideals  cannot  often,  if  ever,  be  accomplished  in  politics  per 
salium,  and  that  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  compromise  with 
minor  evils  to  avoid  greater  evils.  Even  Lincoln  said — "I 
would  consent  to  any  great  evil  to  avoid  a  greater  one." 

Perhaps  no  one  has  ever  been  praised  in  his  presence  so  much 
as  La  Fayette,  and  stood  it  so  well.  His  responses  to  greetings 
extended  to  him  during  his  tour  throughout  the  country  were 
short,  appropriate  and  tactful.  Whether  entertained  at  the 
White  House  or  by  the  elite  of  the  olden  time ;  or  buffeted  by 
shouting  crowds ;  or  shipwrecked  on  the  Mississippi,  he  kept  his 
poise  perfectly.  Adulation  in  his  youth  from  such  high  sources 
as  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  from  millions  of  others  in 
all  stations  as  he  advanced  in  years,  did  not  seem  to  spoil  him, 
although  it  is  said  he  was  vain,  and  he  stated  himself  that  he 
was  ambitious  for   fame. 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  the  character  of  La  Fayette 
by  a  letter  from  Franklin  to  Washington  written  in  August, 
1777.     Franklin  was  then  in  France. 

"Sir:  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  a  young  nobleman  of 
great  expectations  and  exceedingly  beloved  here,  is  by  this  time 
probably  with  you.  By  some  misapprehension  in  his  contract 
with  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux  he  was  prevented  from  using 
the  produce  of  the  cargo  he  carried  over,  and  so  was  left  with- 
out a  supply  of  money.  His  friends  here  have  sent  him  over 
£500  sterling ;  and  have  proposed  to  send  him  more ;  but,  on 
reflection,  knowing  the  extreme  generosity  of  his  disposition, 
and  fearing  that  some  of  his  necessitous  and  artful  countrymen 
may  impose  on  his  goodness,  they  wish  to  put  his  money  into 
the  hands  of  some  discreet  friend,  who  may  supply  him  from 
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time  to  time,  and  by  that  means  knowing  his  expenses,  may 
take  occasion  to  advise  him,  if  necessary,  with  a  friendly  affec- 
tion, and  secure  him  from  too  much  imposition.  They  ac- 
cordingly have  desired  us  to  name  such  a  person  to  them.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  think  of  one  so  capable,  and  so  suitable 
from  the  influence  of  situation,  to  perform  that  kind  office  as 
General  Washington,  under  whose  eye  the  gentleman  will  prob- 
ably be.  We  beg,  therefore,  in  his  behalf,  what  his  friends  out 
of  respect  would  not  take  the  liberty  of  asking,  that  your 
Excellency  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  him  with  what  money 
he  may  want,  in  moderation,  and  take  his  draft  payable  to  us 
for  the  sums  paid  him,  which  we  shall  receive  here  and  apply 
to  the  public  service."     .     .     . 

From  the  time  he  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune  to  the  end  of  his 
life  La  Fayette  was  unselfish  and  sincere.  His  shortcomings 
as  a  statesman  grew  out  of  his  good  nature.  He  had  too  much 
confidence  in  his  fellow  men,  a  sentiment  that  his  travels  in 
America  a  century  ago  must  have  done  much  to  confirm.  If 
there  be  a  difference  between  human  nature  in  the  United 
States  and  human  nature  in  France  La  Fayette  did  not  observe 
it  or  take  it  into  account  until  late  in  life  in  his  efforts  to  estab- 
lish good  government  in  his  native  land.  Washington,  much 
less  enthusiastic  than  his  young  and  impetuous  friend,  said  the 
government  of  the  Continental  Congress  was  based  on  too 
favorable  an  opinion  of  human  nature ;  Guizot  declared  that 
France  needs  to  feel  herself  governed ;  and  Carlyle,  deep  in  his 
study  of  the  French  Revolution,  exclaimed — "I  do  not  believe 
a  State  can  stand  in  which  Jesus  and  Judas  have  the  same 
weight  in  public  affairs." 

The  goddess  of  Liberty  that  La  Fayette  worshipped  is  still 
a  tantalizing  siren,  sometimes  enticing  her  votaries  to  destruc- 
tion like  the  Lorelei  on  the  Rhine.  The  task  of  statesmen  in 
all  ages  has  been  and  still  is  to  find  a  peaceful  pathway  between 
the  twin  horrors  of  despotism  and  anarchy,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it. 
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HISTORIC  BORDENTOWN 

BY  JAY  B.  TOMLINSON,  BORDENTOWN,   N.   J. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  Seventeenth  century  events 
were  moving  rapidly  and  vividly.  The  English  people  for  the 
first  and  only  time  in  their  history  beheaded  their  King.  The  re- 
ligious political  regime  that  followed  was  no  less  strict,  and  the 
career  of  Cromwell,  perhaps  more  vivid  than  that  of  Charles  I, 
ended  more  happily  for  him  if  not  for  the  English  people.  Under 
Charles  II  was  instituted  a  reign  of  terror  largely  managed  by 
Justice  Jefiferys,  whose  villainy  and  dastardly  deeds  were  so 
atrocious  that  the  present  day  mind  almost  refuses  to  believe 
that  any  lesser  person  than  the  Devil  himself  could  have  per- 
petrated such  infamies. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  conditions  in  England  from 
1649  to  1681,  a  period  of  about  thirty  years.  During  that  time 
in  North  America  there  flowed  a  river  in  which  the  water  was 
blue  (according  to  William  Penn)  and  the  river  was  known  as 
the  Delaware.  Far  up  the  river  was  a  high  bluff  and  all  was 
peace  and  quiet,  a  very  paradise  of  tranquility. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  seventh  month,  1665,  one  Thomas 
Farnsworth  was  sent  to  prison  in  England  for  attending  a 
meeting  of  Quakers  at  Tupton,  near  North  Wingfield,  Derby- 
shire. About  this  time  his  brother  Richard,  of  Tickville, 
Yorkshire,  was  tried  and  imprisoned  for  not  taking  off  his  hat 
to  a  Justice.  Two  years  later,  when  Thomas  gained  his  free- 
dom from  the  jail,  he  sailed  to  America  and  came  up  the  Dela- 
ware on  the  "Kent"  to  Philadelphia.  Later,  in  1681,  he  again 
came  up  the  Delaware  to  the  high  bluff  overlooking  the  river 
and  built  a  log  cabin  at  a  point  that  came  to  be  known  as 
Farnsworth's  Landing.  A  year  later  his  wife,  Susanna,  a 
preacher  of  note  among  her  sect  in  the  old  country,  came  to 
America  on  the  "Shield,"  which  sailed  up  the  Delaware  to 
Burlington. 

Thomas  Farnsworth  was  a  thrifty  shoemaker  who  soon  ac- 
quired about  five  hundred  acres  of  land  between  Black's  and 
Crosswicks'  creeks  and  inland  from  the  Delaware.  He  served 
as  constable  of  Chesterfield  Township  in  1689.     His  grand- 
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son,  Daniel,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  serving 
both  in  the  State  troops  and  the  militia.  At  the  death  of 
Thomas  Farnsworth  his  acres  were  surveyed  by  William  Em- 
ley  and  divided  into  six  tracts,  which  were  distributed  among 
his  widow  and  children.  Jesse  Edwards,  a  great-grandson  of 
Thomas  Farnsworth,  served  as  a  corporal  in  the  Continental 
army  of  the  Revolution. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Eighteenth  century 
Farnsworth's  Landing  grew  rapidly  and  became  quite  a  com- 
mercial center.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  of 
New  Jersey  found  it  necessary  to  fix  rates  and  fees  for  ship- 
ping of  grain  and  flour  from  Farnsworth's  to  Burlington  and  to 
Philadelphia.  One  Joseph  Borden  about  this  time  purchased 
some  land  from  Samuel  Farnsworth  and  became  a  noted  mer- 
chant. In  Farnsworth's  Landing  were  handled  for  trans- 
shipment most  of  the  heavy  goods,  stores  and  produce  passing 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  For  about  thirty  years 
the  small  village  of  "The  Falls  on  the  Delaware,"  also  known 
as  Littleworth  and  later  as  Trenton,  was  but  a  roadside  station, 
but  in  1748  it  grew  to  a  thriving  village  of  a  hundred  houses, 
which  later  attracted  most  of  the  transportation  as  it  meant  a 
shorter  land  haul  from  Trenton  than  Bordentown.  Joseph 
Borden  owned  and  operated  the  stage  line  from  Farnsworth's 
Landing  to  Perth  Amboy,  a  link  in  the  packet  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York.  His  business  was  so  great  that  the  town 
at  Farnsworth's  Landing  came  to  be  known  as  Bordings  Town 
and,  later,  Bordentown. 

In  1750  one  John  Imlay  built  a  house  at  the  corner  of  Farns- 
worth Avenue  and  Market  Street,  later  known  as  the  Hopkin- 
son  House,  where  he  lived  and  kept  store.  Indian  John  Pom- 
belus,  who  was  a  Chief  of  the  Crosswicks  Indians,  and  who  was 
a  representative  at  the  great  Council  held  at  Crosswicks  in 
1758,  according  to  an  old  ledger  of  Imlay's  was  charged  with 
the  purchase  of  "2  yds.  swanskin  &  sundreas,  i  felt  hat,  3  saws, 
4  lb.  shot,  I  qt.  molasses,  i  blanket,  i  knife  &  sundries,  i  lb. 
powder,  3^  lb.  pepper  &  sundries,  i  doz.  pipes,  i  qt.  rum,  i  jug, 
I  paper  tobacco."  He  was  credited  with  6  fox  skins  and  5 
raccoons,  i  deer  skin,  i  qr.  venison,  and  29  deerskins. 
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The  most  picturesque  hike  in  all  history  is  that  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia.  His  entry  to  that  city 
eating  his  loaf  of  bread  seems  to  have  distracted  public  atten- 
tion from  his  rest  on  that  journey  in  Doctor  Joseph  Brown's 
"ordinary"  at  Bordentown.  Franklin,  in  his  "Autobiography," 
says  of  his  host  that  "there  was  no  town  in  England,  or  country 
in  Europe  of  which  he  could  not  give  a  particular  account.  He 
had  some  letters,  and  was  ingenious,  but  much  of  an  unbeliever, 
and  wickedly  undertook  some  years  after  to  travestie  the  Bible 
in  doggerel  verse.  By  this  he  set  many  of  the  facts  in  a  very 
ridiculous  light."  So  it  appears  that  Doctor  Brown  was  con- 
siderable of  a  modernist  in  matters  of  religion  and  perhaps  de- 
served the  reputation  of  being  the  inspiration  of  Thomas  Paine. 
\^' hile  in  Bordentown  Benjamin  Franklin  received  his  first  idea 
of  electric  energy  from  Thomas  Hopkinson,  the  father  of 
Francis  Hopkinson.  The  ordinary  kept  by  Doctor  Brown  still 
stands  in  Bordentow^n  on  the  corner  of  Farnsworth  avenue  and 
Crosswicks  street  and  is  known  as  the  "Washington  House." 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  Bordentown  played  its  part. 
Francis  Hopkinson,  who  lived  here,  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Colonel  Joseph  Borden  was 
a  Quartermaster  in  the  army  and  his  two  daughters  married 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  one  marrying 
Francis  Hopkinson  and  the  other  Thomas  IMcKean. 

Col.  Kirkbride,  who  later  lived  in  Bordentown,  Col.  Borden 
and  others  during  the  spring  of  1778  made  a  number  of  kegs 
filled  with  powder  and  regulated  to  explode  upon  contact  after 
the  fashion  of  modern  mines,  and  sent  them  down  the  river  to 
damage  the  British  fleet  at  Philadelphia.  Because  of  a  prema- 
ture explosion  the  attempt  failed.  Mindful  of  this  incident  the 
British,  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1778,  sent  out  an  expedition 
consisting  of  two  row  galleys  and  three  other  armed  vessels, 
with  twenty-four  flat-bottomed  vessels,  carrying  six  or  eight 
hundred  infantry.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  following  morning 
the  flotilla  landed  at  Bordentown.  Meanwhile  the  people  of 
White  Hill,  nearby,  fearing  the  capture  of  the  boats,  set  fire 
to  the  Continental  frigates  "Washington"  and  "Effingham," 
and  also  the  galleys  "Dickinson"  and  "Ranger,"  these  ships  be- 
15 
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ing  hidden  in  Crossvvicks  Creek.  Upon  landing  the  troops 
burned  the  house  of  Col.  Borden,  whose  wife  sat  in  a  rocking 
chair  knitting  in  the  middle  of  the  street  while  the  house  burn- 
ed. She  is  credited  as  saying:  "I  feel  sure  you  have  given 
up  hope  of  conquering  America,  or  you  would  not  thus  wanton- 
ly devastate  it."  Inasmuch  as  the  kegs  or  mines  were  made 
at  a  copper  shop  in  the  rear  of  the  Hopkinson  house  it  seems 
strange  that  it,  too,  was  not  destroyed.  The  soldiers  did  set 
fire  to  the  house,  but  they  were  ordered  to  put  it  out  by  Captain 
James  Ewald,  one  of  the  best  known  Hessian  officers  in  the 
War.  While  the  soldiers  were  extinguishing  the  flames  Cap- 
tain Ewald  wrote  the  following  lines  in  a  volume  which  he 
picked  up  in  Hopkinson's  library :  "This  man  is  one  of  the 
greatest  rebels;  nevertheless,  if  we  dare  to  conclude  from  his 
library  and  mechanical  and  mathematical  instruments,  he  must 
be  a  very  learned  man." 

In  the  history  of  New  Jersey  written  by  Barber  and  Howe, 
we  find  the  following: 

"The  British  officers  dined  at  the  dwelling  of  Francis  Hop- 
kinson, Esq.  Himself  and  family  were  absent,  but  an  excellent 
dinner  was  provided  by  Miss  Mary  Comely,  their  housekeeper, 
a  young  lady  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  While  they  were 
there  information  was  given  to  her  that  the  soldiers  were  rob- 
bing the  dwelling  of  her  mother  and  grandmother  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street.  She  went  in  and  privately  cut  a  piece 
from  the  skirt  of  one  of  the  soldier's  coats.  When  the  troops 
were  formed,  previous  to  their  departure,  the  thief,  through  the 
kind  interference  of  the  officers  was  identified  by  the  hole  in 
his  regimentals.  By  this  means,  not  only  the  property  of  her 
relations  was  restored,  but  some  belonging  to  her  neighbors, 
which  she  had  the  art  to  claim,  and  afterwards  restored  to  the 
proper  owners." 

The  British  spent  only  a  day  in  Bordentown,  hastening  on  up 
the  Delaware,  where  they  met  a  severe  rebuff  by  Gen.  Dickinson 
at  Biles  Island.  On  their  retreat  down  the  river  they  tarried  long 
enough  to  burn  the  home  of  Col.  Kirkbride,  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania shore  opposite  Bordentown.  Col.  Kirkbride  built  his  next 
home  in  Bordentown,  overlooking  the  Delaware. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  June,  1778,  the  British  and 
Hessians,  with  Loyalists  and  a  large  number  of  camp  follow- 
ers, crossed  the  Delaware  and  started  their  famous  march  to 
the  Monmouth  battlefield.  They  passed  through  Mount  Holly 
and  at  Columbus  separated,  the  Hessians  traveling  eastward 
and  the  British,  under  Lieutenant-General  Earl  Cornwallis, 
passed  through  Bordentown.  On  this  march  they  seized  a 
large  quantity  of  grain  and  provisions  from  the  mill  of  Col. 
Lewis,  which  was  located  along  Black's  Creek,  at  a  point  now 
occupied  by  the  Public  Service  car  barns,  and  burned  the  mill 
upon  leaving.  The  column  of  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery 
passed  along  Farnsworth  avenue  and  out  Park  street,  and  then 
took  a  short  cut  across  the  fields,  passing  the  property  of  Miss 
Maria  Nutt  and  from  thence  to  Crosswicks. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  personage  of  Bordentown  at 
that  period  was  Francis  Hopkinson.^  He  was  the  first  graduate 
of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  now  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  New 
Jersey  and  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  origi- 
nated the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Washington  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  He  also  had  considerable  reputation 
as  an  artist  and  an  author  as  well  as  a  poet. 

Immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  War  the  French  prob- 
lem was  even  greater  than  the  British  problem.  President 
Adams  sent  the  famous  Commission  to  Paris,  consisting  of 
Marshall,  Pinckney  and  Gerry,  which  resulted  in  the  writing  of 
the  famous  X  Y  Z  papers.  In  one  of  his  letters  Marshall  said 
to  Washington  of  the  French :  "The  captures  of  our  vessels 
seem  only  to  be  limited  by  the  ability  to  capture."  The  mission, 
because  of  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  Talleyrand,  proved  to 
be  futile,  and  the  Commission  returned  home  at  a  moment 
when  the  fires  of  patriotism  were  at  white  heat.  Such  were 
the  circumstances  which  inspired  Judge  Joseph  Hopkinson,  the 
son  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  to  write  the  immortal  "Hail  Colum- 
bia." 


'For   present    view    of    the    Hopkinson    house    in    Bordentown,    see 
frontispiece  in  this  number. 
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Judge  Joseph  Hopkinson  maintained  the  family  home  in 
Bordentown.  He  was  the  legal  adviser  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
the  Count  de  Survilliers.  He  was  also  the  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  Hopkinsons  was  Thomas 
Paine,  one  of  the  earliest  American  patriots  and  for  many 
years  an  intimate  friend  of  George  Washington.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  resident  of  Bordentown,  and  in  the  home  of  Col. 
Kirkbride  he  made  the  model  of  the  iron  bridge  which  he  con- 
structed over  the  river  Wear  in  Sunderland,  England.  One 
of  his  essays,  published  in  1776,  was,  by  order  of  General 
Washington,  read  aloud  to  each  Regiment  and  to  each  de- 
tachment, and  had  a  great  effect  in  relieving  the  despondency 
prevalent  at  that  period.  In  1779,  while  Clerk  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature,  he  subscribed  his  entire  salary  to  the  relief 
of  the  army.  His  work  in  securing  loans  for  his  government 
from  France  and  Holland  was  so  successful  that  in  1783  the 
American  Congress  voted  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  money,  and 
the  State  of  New  York  presented  him  with  a  large  farm  in 
West  Chester  county.  He  went  to  France  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  resulting  in  his  imprison- 
ment by  Robespierre,  during  which  time  he  wrote  "Age  of 
Reason."  This  man,  who  had  travelled  much  and  had  such 
varied  experiences,  wrote  to  a  lady  in  New  York:  "I  had 
rather  see  my  horse.  Button,  eating  the  grass  of  Bordentown 
or  Morrisania  than  to  see  all  the  pomp  and  show  of  Europe." 

Still  another  contemporary  was  Rear  Admiral  Charles  Stew- 
art, who  purchased  a  tract  of  land  outside  Bordentown  on  the 
Delaware,  which  he  named  Montpelier,  but  which  the  public 
always  called  "Ironsides"  in  his  honor.  It  was  he  who  com- 
manded the  "Constitution"  in  1813,  when  the  two  British  frig- 
ates, "Cyane"  and  "Levant"  were  captured.  In  1838  the  De- 
mocracy of  Pennsylvania  sought  to  bring  out  the  Commodore 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Another  movement  of  simi- 
lar nature  took  place  in  1841,  but  the  political  fates  were 
against  him.  An  old  man  during  the  Civil  War,  he  presented 
his  sword  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  saying  that  he  still  had  fight 
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left  in  him.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Charles  Stewart  Par- 
nell  and  Fanny  Parnell,  the  Irish  patriots,  who  began  the  Home 
Rule  Movement  in  Ireland  and  who  lectured  in  this  country  in 
its  cause,  and  both  of  whom  spent  some  time  in  Bordentown. 

The  most  romantic  life  story  of  all  those  who  have  hved  in 
Bordentown  is  that  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  brother  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.  The  story  of  his  life  is  a  cross  section  of 
the  entire  history  of  the  early  Nineteenth  century.  In  1792  he 
was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  civil  service  by  the  celebrated 
Paoli.  In  1794  he  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  richest 
capitalists  in  Marseilles,  whose  sister  married  the  King  of 
Sweden.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  an  Envoy  Extraordinary 
by  the  Directory  of  France  to  the  Court  of  Rome  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  his  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  VI.  The  stirring  political 
events  of  this  time,  including  the  relations  of  France,  England, 
Austria  and  Russia,  can  best  be  understood  by  reading  in  the 
"Life  of  Marshall,"  by  Beveridge,  of  the  experiences  of  our 
Commission  in  Paris  at  this  time  (referred  to  previously).  In 
1803  he  was  created  a  Senator  and  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  1804,  when  Napoleon  was  proclaimed  Emperor  the 
Senate  declared  Joseph  and  his  children  heirs  of  the  throne, 
on  the  failure  of  issue  of  Napoleon.  Soon  after  the  Battle  of 
Austerlitz,  Joseph,  the  Prince  of  France,  at  the  head  of  40,000 
troops,  obtained  the  crown  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  In  1808 
his  brother  insisted  upon  his  accepting  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  at  all  times  was  more  of  a  diplomat  than  a 
ruler.  He  loved  his  people  and  felt  their  interests  more  keenly 
than  his  own  power.  While  Napoleon  was  exiled  at  Elba,  Jo- 
seph was  the  counsellor  of  the  Empress  and,  on  Napoleon's  re- 
turn in  181 5,  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  to  Paris.  Amid  the 
defeat  and  carnage  of  Waterloo  the  fortunes  of  the  Bonapartes 
were  scattered  and  Joseph  fled  to  America,  after  having  offered 
to  smuggle  his  brother.  Napoleon,  on  the  ship  sailing  to  Amer- 
ica in  his  stead.  Joseph  Bonaparte  came  first  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  lived  on  the  west  side  of  Ninth  street  above  Spruce. 
One  day,  at  a  dinner  given  to  Stephen  Girard  by  the  Count  de 
Survilliers,  the  Count  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  a  tract 
of  land  in  Philadelphia  and,  in  discussing  the  price,  the  conver- 
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sation  is  reputed  to  have  been :  "I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  Count, 
"I  will  cover  the  block  from  Eleventh  to  Twelfth  and  from 
Chestnut  to  Market  streets,  with  silver  half  dollars."  Girard, 
who  was  sipping  his  soup  at  the  time,  balanced  his  spoon  for  a 
second  on  the  end  of  his  finger,  and,  with  a  calculating  look  out 
of  his  one  eye,  said  very  slowly:  "Yes,  Mons.  Count — if  you 
will  stand  them  up  edgewise." 

The  Count  de  Survilliers  evidently  found  a  much  better  bar- 
gain in  Bordentown.  Here  he  purchased  in  1816  a  large  tract 
of  land  known  as  Point  Breeze.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  so 
great  a  personage  entertained  lavishly  and  associated  with  the 
most  important  men  of  the  times.  It  is  of  interest,  however, 
that,  while  living  here,  he  was  offered  the  crown  of  Mexico, 
which  was  then  undergoing  one  of  its  annt:al  revolutions.  He 
told  the  Commission  that  he  had  worn  two  crowns  and  would 
not  lift  his  finger  to  secure  a  third.  Continuing,  he  said : 
"Every  day  I  pass  in  this  hospitable  land  proves  more  clearly  to 
me  the  excellence  of  republican  institutions  for  America.  Keep 
them  as  a  precious  gift  from  Heaven;  settle  your  internal  com- 
motions; follow  the  example  of  the  United  States;  and  seek 
among  your  fellow-citizens  a  man  more  capable  than  I  am  of 
acting  the  great  part  of  Washington."  Joseph  Bonaparte  graced 
Bordentown  by  living  here  and  being  a  part  of  the  town  for  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty  years. 

As  a  striking  contrast  to  the  accomplished  and  worthy  Count 
was  his  nephew.  Prince  Joachim  Murat.  He  was  the  black 
sheep  of  the  family.  He  tried  farming  near  Columbus  but  did 
not  find  it  congenial.  He  eloped  with  the  pretty  Caroline  Era- 
ser and  soon  spent  her  money.  The  story  is  told  of  his  kicking 
one  of  his  grooms  into  a  mud  puddle  in  the  barn-yard.  The 
laborer  sued  for  damages,  bringing  action  in  the  County  Court 
at  Mount  Holly.  After  an  elaborate  address  to  the  jury  by  the 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  who  contrasted  the  downtrodden 
with  royalty,  the  Prince  arose  and,  pleading  for  himself,  ad- 
dressed the  Court  and  jury  in  this  manner  :  "My  lord,  de  Judge, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  the  jury,  dere  has  been  great  efforts  and 
much  troubles  to  make  everybody  believe  me  a  bad  man ;  but 
that  is  of  no  consequence.     De  man  tells  you  I  kick  him  six 
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times ;  six  times ;  so  low  as  possible.  I  very  sorry  of  the  necessity 
to  make  him  show  how  low  it  was,  but  I  could  not  avoid  it.  Now, 
my  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  see  this  part  of  the 
human  skeleton  [taking  from  the  enormous  pocket  of  his  hunt- 
ing coat  a  human  pelvis,  with  the  os  coccyges  complete  and  ar- 
ticulated with  wires],  here  are  de  bones.  Dese  little  bones  vat 
you  see  here  [shaking  them  at  the  jury  like  the  end  of  a  rat- 
tlesnake's tail],  dese  little  bones  are  de  very  place  vere  de  tail 
of  de  animal  shall  growl,  dat  is  to  say,  if  de  man  who  sue  me 
were  to  be  a  veritable  jack — vot  you  call  it? — ah,  jack-horse, 
and  not  only  very  much  resemble  dat  animal,  vy  you  see  dese 
leetle  bones,  if  dey  were  long  enough,  would  be  his  tail."  The 
Prince  stretched  out  his  enormous  leg,  armed  with  his  sport 
boot  up  to  his  knee,  and,  clapping  his  hand  on  his  massive 
thigh,  so  that  it  resounded  through  the  court  room,  exclaimed : 
"My  lord  and  gentlemen,  how  absurd  to  say  I  could  give  him 
even  von  kick  vid  dat,  and  not  break  all  to  pieces  his  leetle  tail." 

In  1848,  when  the  wheels  of  fortune  turned  to  favor  the 
Bonapartes  again.  Prince  Joachim  took  his  family  to  France 
but  the  good  citizens  of  Bordentown  paid  his  expenses  to  re- 
turn and  held  sewing  bees  to  make  the  necessary  clothes,  and 
one  of  the  Prince's  sons  wore  a  made-over  livery  suit  of  a 
Bordentown  coachman. 

Among  the  incidents  of  early  Bordentown  history  should  be 
told  the  story  of  the  steamboat  named  "The  Perseverance," 
which  was  operated  by  John  Fitch  on  the  Delaware  between 
Bordentown  and  Philadelphia.  Fitch  tried  to  interest  Thomas 
Paine  in  this  enterprise,  but  Paine  could  not  be  induced  to  give 
it  any  attention.  The  company  had  hard  times  and,  after  sev- 
eral organizations  covering  the  period  of  1783  to  1790,  the  en- 
terprise was  finally  abandoned  and  the  credit  of  steamboat  op- 
eration given  to  the  Hudson  rather  than  to  the  Delaware. 

Nor  should  the  fact  be  overlooked  that  the  first  steam  rail- 
road to  be  operated  in  the  United  States  was  composed  of  four- 
teen hundred  feet  of  track  laid  in  Bordentown.  The  first  en- 
gine, known  as  the  "Johnny  Bull,"  was  made  in  England  and 
shipped  in  parts  to  Bordentown.  For  many  years  the  "Johnny 
Bull"  ran  over  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  and  was  the  training 
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school  for  the  famous  generation  of  railroaders  to  come.  To- 
day the  "Johnny  Bull"  may  still  be  seen  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute at  Washington,  while  the  site  of  its  travels  is  marked  in 
Bordentown.  The  first  lady  passenger  to  travel  on  the  train 
v^as  Caroline  Fraser,  the  wife  of  Prince  Murat. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  century  education 
was  entirely  a  matter  of  private  enterprise.  At  one  time  there 
were  thirteen  separate  private  schools  in  Bordentown.  In  1850, 
a  New  England  girl  named  Clara  Barton  came  to  Bordentown 
and  conducted  one  of  the  first  schools  maintained  as  a  public 
school.  At  that  time  it  was  considered  immodest  for  girls  to 
attend  a  public  school ;  so  Clara  Barton  found  but  six  boys  to 
teach  when  she  first  came  to  town,  and  at  no  time  received  any 
degree  of  popular  support.  The  "little  red  schoolhouse"  in 
which  she  taught  still  stands  in  Bordentown  on  the  Crosswicks 
Road,  having  been  purchased  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  life  of  Clara  Barton  is  worthy  of  comment.  During  the 
Civil  War  she  devoted  her  time  and  energy  to  providing  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  She  led  in  organizing  the 
Sanitary  Commission  and  was  present  at  many  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  War.  After  the  War  ended,  she  organized  at 
Washington  a  Bureau  of  Records  of  Missing  Men  and  traced 
the  fate  of  30,000  men.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  she 
nursed  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Strasburg  and  Metz  ;  and,  when 
Strasburg  capitulated,  she  provided  relief  for  20,000  people 
w4io  were  rendered  homeless.  Upon  her  return  to  the  United 
States  in  1873  she  inaugurated  the  movement  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  Society  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, which  was  finally  successful.    She  died  in  1912. 

Bordentown  has  its  place  in  the  development  of  American 
arts  and  letters.  Thomas  B.  Read,  who  wrote  "Sheridan's 
Ride,"  was  a  Bordentonian.  Here,  too,  lived  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  the  poet,  and  in  earlier  times  Patience  Wright,  the 
sculptress,  and  first  American  lady  to  be  presented  to  the  Eng- 
lish Court.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  one  of  the  Ward  sisters 
married  Adolph  Maillaird,  one  of  the  early  owners  of  the 
school  now  known  as  the  Bordentown  JNIiHtary  Institute.  Here 
Francis  Marion  Crawford,  the  novelist,  spent  his  summers  with 
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"his  aunt,  Mrs.  Maillaird.  The  Ward  sisters  all  have  a  place  in 
history,  one  having  been  the  mother  of  Marion  Crawford,  and 
the  other  having  married  Doctor  Howe  and  became  known 
as  Julia  Ward  Howe  in  literary  history.  From  Bordentown 
also  came  Ida  Waugh,  the  illustrator,  and  Frederick  J.  Waugh, 
who  painted  the  picture  entitled  "United  States  Troops  Bound 
For  France,"  which  was  purchased  by  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  presented  by 
them  to  the  French  Government  at  the  close  of  the  World  War. 

The  foregoing  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  or  detailed  his- 
tory of  Bordentown.  Its  purpose  is  merely  to  try  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  subject  and  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  many 
interesting  facts  concerning  one  of  the  historic  towns  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Each  incident  mentioned  could  be  ampli- 
fied considerably,  and  the  requirements  of  brevity  have  made  it 
necessary  to  omit  many  other  incidents  that  might  appeal  to  in- 
dividual readers  as  being  of  greater  interest  than  those  here 
selected. 

By  way  of  bibliography  the  following  have  been  used  and 
may  be  referred  to  for  further  information :  "History  of  New 
Jersey,"  by  Barber  &  Howe ;  Gordon's  "History  of  New  Jersey 
and  Gazetteer,"  "History  of  Burlington  and  Mercer  Counties," 
hy  Major  E.  M.  Woodward;  "Bonaparte's  Park  and  The 
Murats,"  by  E.  M.  Woodward;  "Historic  Houses  of  New  Jer- 
sey," by  W.  Jay  Mills ;  pamphlet,  entitled  "Historic  Pagent  of 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey,"  published  by  the  Bordentown 
Branch  National  Security  League,  directed  by  Charles  R.  Ma- 
loy;  pamphlet,  entitled  "Historical  Trip  Through  Burlington 
County  to  Bordentown,"  published  by  the  New  Jersey  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  in  May,  1921. 
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SERVICE  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  MILITIA  IN  THE 
REVOLUTIONARY  WAR^ 

BY   CORNELIUS   C.   VERMEULE,    EAST   ORANGE,    N.    J. 

Scant  justice  has  been  done  to  our  State  by  many  historians. 
Jerseymen  of  Revolutionary  days  fought  with  sword  and 
musket  better  than  with  pen.  The  earHer  writers  of  history 
were  from  other  States.  Some  of  them  knew  Httle  and  cared 
less  about  our  part  in  the  War.  Others  were  imbued  with  that 
intense  sectional  spirit  of  which  Washington  complained — that 
spirit  which  refused  service  under  officers  of  other  States, 
which  objected  to  the  Commander-in-chief  himself,  because  he 
was  a  Virginian ;  to  that  noble,  efficient  patriot,  Gen.  Philip 
Schuyler,  because  he  was  of  Holland  descent ;  that  spirit  which 
supported  the  treacherous  Charles  Lee,  and  Horatio  Gates,  and 
Thomas  Conway  in  those  disgraceful  cabals  against  Washing- 
ton and  his  trusty  Schuyler  until  they  almost  wrecked  the 
cause. 

No  man  did  more  to  defeat  their  schemes  than  our  own 
General  Stirling.  None  aided  Schuyler  more  willingly  in  his 
Northern  campaign  than  our  own  Colonels,  Elias  Dayton,  W^il- 
liam  Maxwell  and  William  Winds,  who  led  our  2,000  Jersey- 
men  up  there  in  1776.  Everyone  of  these  men  was  at  first  an 
officer  of  the  Jersey  Militia.  Thank  God  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  never  had  cause  to  fear  for  the  loyalty  of  any  officer 
of  the  Jersey  Line  or  Militia.  It  is  significant  that,  amidst  the 
conspiracies  of  that  dark  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  when  news 
came  of  the  French  Alliance  and  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  was 
appointed,  we  find  Washington  and  Stirling,  with  their  ladies, 
meeting  with  General  Maxwell  and  his  officers  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Jersey  Brigade. 

But  it  is  not  of  this — the  Jersey  Line — I  would  speak.  Its 
position  is  too  secure.  Its  work  at  Rahway,  the  Blue  Hills,  at 
Brandywine,  Germantown,  Monmouth,  Springfield,  Yorktown 
and  in  a  score  of  minor  battles  is  too  well  known,  its  record 
too  lustrous,  to  ever  be  dimmed.    But  our  Militia  appears  little 
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in  the  official  reports  in  comparison  with  its  illustrious  record 
of  achievement.  It  was  a  State  army  and  as  such  not  directly 
a  part  of  Washington's  command.  Even  its  most  conspicuous 
services  and  sacrifices  do  not  always  appear  in  Washington's 
reports  to  the  Continental  Congress. 

It  is  left  for  us,  their  descendants,  to  yield  due  homage  to 
their  memory,  for  were  they  not  the  fathers  and  grandfathers 
of  men  and  women  we  respected  and  loved  in  our  childhood, 
and  who  had  in  turn  loved  them?  We  must  awa:ke  to  the 
realization  that  it  need  not  diminish  our  respect  for  the  deeds 
of  patriots  of  New  England  or  other  parts  when  we  make 
known  that  New  Jersey,  in  her  days  of  dire  distress  and  peril, 
did  even  more. 

The  first  organization  of  our  State  army  took  place  in  1775. 
Our  Provincial  Congress  provided  for  its  enrollment,  equip- 
ment and  pay.  From  careful  investigation  I  find  we  then  had 
27,000  free  men  of  military  age,  but  of  these  6,000  were  Quak- 
ers, or  other  conscientious  objectors,  about  1,000  were  exempts 
or  defectives,  and  1,100  were  active  Loyalists.  This  left  prac- 
tically 19,000  efifective  militia,  of  whom  an  average  of  over 
3,000  were  in  the  Continental  Line,  leaving  for  the  State  army 
16,000  men.  The  Act  of  1775  organized  them  in  twenty-one 
Regiments  and  nine  Battalions,  which  were  allotted  to  the  coun- 
ties. Of  the  regiments,  Bergen  and  Salem  each  had  one ; 
Sussex,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Somerset,  Morris,  Burlington,  two ; 
Hunterdon  four  and  Monmouth  three.  The  position  of  the 
Quakers  must  have  been  overlooked,  for  Burlington  county 
was  allotted  two  Regiments  and  a  Company  of  rangers,  which 
would  have  required  at  least  1,360  men,  whereas,  if  we  deduct 
the  Quakers  from  her  2,632  men  of  military  age,  she  had  less 
than  600  efifective  militia.  The  first  Commander  of  the  State 
army  was  Brig.  Gen.  Matthias  Williamson,  but,  from  early  in 
1777  to  the  end  of  the  War,  Major  Gen.  Philemon  Dickinson, 
an  able,  efficient  officer,  was  in  command.  The  training  of 
these  men  went  forward  actively  in  the  Autumn  of  1775. 

Little  did  Washington  realize  during  the  retreat  that  he  then 
already  had  with  him  all  of  New  Jersey's  officers  of  military 
experience;  that  none  were  left  to  rally  and  lead  the  ]\Iilitia. 
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Here  is  a  partial  list  of  those  who  had  been  with  him  for  four 
months:  Maj.  Gen.  Lord  Stirling,  Gen.  Charles  Stewart,  his 
Commissary  General,  Gen.  Nathaniel  Heard,  Cols.  Philip  Van 
Cortland,  Ephraim  IMartin,  Stephen  Hunt,  Silas  Newcomb, 
John  Neilson,  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  Edward  Thomas,. 
Jacob  Ford,  Mark  Thompson  and  Samuel  Forman.  On  the 
Northern  Expedition  were  Cols.  William  Maxwell,  Elias  Day- 
ton and  William  Winds.  With  these  were  more  than  one  hun- 
dred of  our  best  Lieutenant-Colonels,  Majors  and  Captains ; 
men  who  won  distinction  in  later  years. 

Perhaps  you  have  believed  that  New  Jersey  had  more  than 
her  share  of  Tories.  Lorenzo  Sabine  is  the  authority  as  to 
this.  He  has  carefully  Hsted  5.961  active  LoyaHsts  in  the 
thirteen  States.  Of  these  only  284  are  Jerseymen,  less  than  five 
per  cent.  He  gives  evidence  that  they  actually  numbered  at 
least  25,000  and  may  have  reached  50,000.  The  whole  number 
of  Loyalists  listed  by  our  County  Committees  in  New  Jersey 
did  not  exceed  1,000.  By  no  possibility  did  our  active  Loyal- 
ists exceed  1,100.  According  to  Sabine's  estimates  not  less  than 
six,  and  possibly  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  free  men  of  military 
age  in  the  thirteen  States  were  active  Tories.  New  Jersey's 
proportion  was  not  more  than  4^4  per  cent. 

In  reading  Washington's  ofiicial  reports  one  must  remember 
that,  when  serving  with  a  Line  officer  of  equal  rank,  the  Militia 
officer  w^as  subordinate,  and  that  the  I\Iilitia  Brigade,  Regiment 
or  Company  was  then  merged  with  the  Line;  therefore,  when 
such  units  as  Stirling's  Division,  or  Stevens'  Division,  or  Max- 
well's Brigade  are  mentioned,  they  may  include  thousands  of 
the  Jersey  Militia.  Even  the  famous  Light  Horse  of  the  gal- 
lant Harry  Lee  included  a  hundred  Jerseymen,  who  must  at 
times  have  comprised  fully  half  of  his  command,  yet  we  usually 
think  of  them  all  as  Virginians. 

As  an  instance  of  the  scant  justice  done  to  our  State,  there 
is  an  official  and  much  quoted  report  of  Secretary  of  War 
Knox,  which  purports  to  give  the  quotas  of  Continental  troops 
furnished  by  each  State.  For  1775  it  shows  that  Massachu- 
setts furnished  16,444  men  and  New  Jersey  none.  Yet  in  that 
year  the  Continental   Congress  had  called  on  this   State   for 
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4,000  Minute  men  and  two  Battalions,  or  1,200  soldiers  of  the 
Line.  In  November  ten  Companies  of  the  Line  were  up  along 
the  Hudson,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  rest  were  at 
New  York.  We  shall  see  that  General  Knox  meant  to  be  fair. 
It  was  an  honest  mistake,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  his- 
torians of  later  years  who  have  ignored  the  well-known  facts  ? 

Now  let  us  see  how  Massachusetts  comes  by  her  credit  of 
over  16,000  troops.  When  Washington  went  to  Boston  he 
found  these  men  there.  They  were  militia,  badly  trained,  un- 
disciplined, ill-equipped.  Official  reports  show  they  were  taken 
bodily  into  Continental  service,  not  because  of  any  superiority 
over  New  Jersey  militia,  but  in  hopes  that  it  would  prevent 
their  dispersal,  which  would  leave  Boston  unprotected.  It  did 
not  succeed  even  so,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Washing- 
ton was  at  his  wits'  ends  to  maintain  an  adequate  army  there. 

For  1776,  Knox's  report  shows  more  accurately  that  Massa- 
chusetts furnished,  including  Line  and  Militia,  17,372  men  and 
New  Jersey  9,086.  This  means  that  Massachusetts  supplied 
25%  and  New  Jersey  '^y%  of  her  men  of  military  age.  If  we 
exclude  the  Quakers,  and  remember  Massachusetts  had  expell- 
ed hers  many  years  earlier,  the  percentage  for  New  Jersey  be- 
comes 43,  or  proportionally  17  men  to  each  10  furnished  by 
Massachusetts  in  that  crucial  year,  1776. 

I  yield  to  none  in  my  admiration  for  Massachusetts.  I 
have  in  my  veins  the  blood  of  her  earliest  settlers  ;  my  sons  have 
still  more.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  her ;  but  my  first 
allegiance  must  be  to  the  truth ;  to  my  native  state  and  that 
of  many  generations  of  my  forefathers.  Again,  because  the 
standard  of  Massachusetts  is  so  high  I  would  measure  New 
Jersey's  record  by  it,  for  this  State  has  nothing  to  fear. 

At  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  we  had,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Continent,  Heard's  Brigade  of  3,300  men,  2,000 
more  in  the  Flying  Camp  under  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer,  about  600 
more  in  other  units  about  New  York.  All  these  5,893  men 
were  paid  by  our  State,  as  against  only  4,000  Massachusetts 
State  troops.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  nearly  2,000 
Line  soldiers  far  north  with  General  Schuyler,  in  Canada,  or 
far  up  the  Mohawk  Valley  on  the  northern  frontier.     We  had 
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left  to  defend  our  much  imperilled  300  miles  of  shore  line,  to 
work  our  war  industries  and  our  farms,  less  than  12,000  effec- 
tive men  at  home.  We  had  guns  and  ammunition  for  less  than 
half  of  these.  A  few  months  before  we  had  shipped  over  six 
tons  of  our  powder  to  the  army  at  Boston. 

Nevertheless,  how  much  do  you  hear  about  the  4,000  Jersey- 
men  who  fought  at  Long  Island,  those  who  bled  and  died  there, 
or  those  who,  less  fortunate,  went  to  the  loathsome  gaols  at 
New  York  to  die  a  lingering  death,  or  to  return  home  months 
later  bereft  of  health  and  sometimes  of  reason.  Along  Bed- 
ford road,  in  that  battle,  Gen.  Sullivan  saw  a  New  Jersey  State 
artillery  unit  of  Heard's  Brigade  stand  off  the  enemy  for  hours, 
mowing  lanes  through  their  ranks.  He  saw  Colonel  Philip 
Johnson  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  there.  There  are  records 
of  militia-men  who  crept  back  here  to  Essex  or  Middlesex,  or 
Morris  or  Somerset  counties  sorely  wounded.  It  was  a  losing 
battle.  It  should  never  have  been  fought ;  only  a  miracle  saved 
our  army  from  annihilation.  Worse  than  all,  some  one  had 
blundered,  and  it  was  not  a  Jerseyman.  It  was  not  our  Gen. 
Stirling,  for  he  shines  out  as  the  greatest  leader  of  that  battle ; 
the  General  who  did  not  blunder,  who  suffered  capture  to  save 
his  men.  Then,  after  the  fruitless  campaign  in  Westchester, 
came  the  great  retreat;  the  day  of  black  despair  for  Jersey! 
They  say  that  then  Jersey  fell  away  from  the  cause.  If  so, 
where  were  the  others?     Let  us  see. 

Before  Boston  the  British  never  had  over  10,000  troops, 
while  Massachusetts  alone  had  68,000  men  of  military  age. 
Now  New  Jersey  was  confronted  with  25,000  hostile  troops, 
and  her  whole  available  strength  was  but  16,000,  her  whole 
armed  force  less  than  half  that  of  the  enemy  who  were  further- 
more supported  by  a  powerful  fleet.  The  American  Army, 
which  had  numbered  some  20,000  before  Long  Island,  had 
almost  melted  away.  Washington  retreated  to  Hackensack 
with  only  3,000  men.  He  had  sent  Sterling  and  the  Flying 
Camp  forward  to  Amboy.  He  had  with  him  the  remnants  of 
two  and  one-half  Brigades  when  he  entered  Newark ;  Heard's, 
Beal's  and  part  of  Irvine's;  3,500  men  in  all.  A  Brigade  of 
Jerseymen,  a  Brigade  and  a-half  from  all  the  other  States  com- 
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bined !  Thomas  Paine  was  here  and  he  wrote :  "We  stayed 
four  days  at  Newark,  collected  our  outposts,  with  some  of  the 
Jersey  Militia,  and  marched  out  thrice  to  meet  the  enemy  on 
information  of  their  advancing,  although  our  numbers  were 
greatly  inferior  to  theirs."  This  does  not  seem  like  the  terrible 
stampede,  which  some  historians  describe.  It  took  the  enemy 
nine  days  to  cover  the  distance  from  Hackensack  to  Newark. 
It  took  a  large  body  of  Hessians  six  days  to  advance  from 
Springfield  to  Bound  Brook.  Neither  of  these  was  more  than 
one  day's  march. 

When  he  reached  New  Brunswick,  Washington  had  been 
joined  by  Stirling,  who  had  with  him  the  troops  of  the  Flying 
Camp.  Now,  these  were  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  troops, 
and  we  have  been  told  that  their  time  expired  and  they  refused 
to  stay  longer  with  the  army.  True,  some  of  the  Maryland 
men  did  go  home,  but  not  so  the  Jerseymen.  What  does  Wash- 
ington say?  Why,  that  he  sent  three  battalions,  Thomas', 
Ford's  and  Symmes'  west  toward  Morristown  to  protect  the 
country  from  plundering  bands  and  to  reinforce  the  Jersey 
militia  collecting  up  there.  We  know  they  went  and  seventeen 
days  later  we  find  some  of  them  fighting  at  Springfield.  Wash- 
ington proceeded  toward  Trenton  with  4,000  men,  of  whom 
fully  1,500  were  Jerseymen.  At  Princeton  he  sent  more  militia- 
men back  to  defend  their  country  on  the  west.  At  Trenton 
and  across  the  Delaware  he  still  had  1,000  Jerseymen.  Even 
after  Sullivan  joined  him  there,  with  the  army  of  Charles  Lee 
and  the  detachment  from  Gates,  he  had  but  3,000  Continentals. 
At  every  step  of  the  way  on  the  Great  Retreat  he  had  with  him, 
including  the  Flying  Camp,  more  men  from  New  Jersey  than 
from  all  other  States  together,  and  yet  they  say  New  Jersey 
fell  away  from  the  cause. 

This  great  retreat  and  the  organization  of  the  Jersey  Militia 
on  the  west  saved  the  country.  Had  Washington  made  a  stand 
at  New  Brunswick,  even  with  all  the  available  Jersey  Militia, 
the  cause  would  have  been  lost,  for  they  could  never  have  stood 
effectively  against  that  splendid  British  and  German  Army — 
the  best  disciplined  and  equipped  soldiers  of  the  world.  Wash- 
ington had  no  adequate  supplies  or  munitions.     His  army  had 
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not  even  trenching  tools.  Yet  at  that  point  the  British  would 
have  been  based  upon  their  powerful  fleet,  with  all  odds  in  their 
favor. 

Washington  did  not  take  up  guerilla  warfare  until  the  Battle 
of  Trenton.  It  was  the  only  method  that  could  succeed,  to 
strike,  fall  back,  then  strike  again,  and  there,  with  enemies' 
lines  so  far  extended  from  their  base,  it  was  peculiarly  effec- 
tive. The  Jerseymen  adopted  it  sooner,  for,  December  17th, 
nine  days  before  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  Cols.  Ford  and  Oliver 
Spencer  struck  the  enemy  at  Springfield  and  defeated  him,  then 
fell  back.  Maxwell  and  Winds  now  joined  them  with  their 
experience  gained  with  Gen.  Schuyler.  On  Jan.  5,  1777,  the 
very  Sunday  that  Washington  reached  Pluckemin,  and  before 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  aid  them,  they  led  their  Militia  in  a 
series  of  attacks,  at  Springfield,  at  Newark,  at  Elizabethtown 
and  Rahway.  The  attack  at  Rahw^ay  was  made  from  a  newly- 
established  fort  and  militia  post  at  the  Blue  Hills,  now  Plain- 
field,  and  was  led  by  Col.  Winds.  In  two  days  they  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  Essex  county.  They  established  a  firm  line  of 
defense.  It  ran  from  Newark  down  the  bay  and  kill,  up  Rah- 
way river  and  straight  across  west  to  the  Blue  Hills  fort,  thence 
down  along  the  mountain  to  Bound  Brook  and  up  Millstone 
river  to  Princeton. 

The  enemy  was  now%  for  six  months,  pent  up  in  his  camp 
at  New  Brunswick  and  Amboy,  his  activities  confined  to  a 
series  of  foraging  expeditions  into  Woodbridge,  Piscataw^ay 
and  Franklin  townships,  rich  farming  sections  which  suffered 
terribly  from  plundering,  burning  and  rapine.  He  soon  found 
it  very  difficult  to  feed  his  army.  He  lost  men  and  equipment 
with  every  move  he  made. 

Historians  have  attributed  all  this  to  Washington's  army. 
Now  we  know  that  his  own  reports  show  an  army  of  only  3,000 
to  4,500  men,  part  in  hospital,  all  ill-equipped,  ill-clad,  very  ill- 
fed,  for  they  and  the  Jerseymen  starved  together  that  terrible 
winter.  The  British  had  a  splendid  army  at  New^  Brunswick, 
at  times  17,000  strong.  Does  it  seem  reasonable  that  this  fine 
army  was  pent  up,  harassed  and  finally  driven  from  the  State 
on  June  30th  by  the  little,  forlorn  Continental  Army  at  Morris- 
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town,  of  whom  hardly  at  any  time  more  than  600  were  in  con- 
tact with  the  enemy? 

January  saw  Maj.  Gen.  Philemon  Dickinson  in  command  on 
the  line  of  defense  in  Somerset.  Gen.  Winds  commanded  at 
the  Blue  Hills  post.  There  were  many  battles  along  the  lines, 
at  Somerset  Courthouse,  Quibbletown,  the  Blue  Hills  fort. 
Ash  Swamp  and  Spanktown  or  Rahway.  Maxwell's  Jersey 
Brigade,  of  the  Continental  line,  was  organized  in  February, 
2,500  strong.  It  materially  aided  the  militia,  from  which  it  had 
been  recruited.  At  the  Blue  Hills  Post,  which  was  occupied 
by  Winds'  Militia  Brigade,  fighting  was  continuous  and  severe. 
There  was  an  attack  in  force  February  8th,  and  the  garrison 
lost  some  forage.  It  was  the  base  for  a  most  active  and  re- 
markable guerilla  warfare  in  Piscataway  and  Woodbridge,  in- 
cluding some  twenty  fights  in  all.  In  March  we  find  Gen. 
Stirling  sending  350  troops  of  the  Virginia  Line  to  reinforce 
the  Militia  there.  Think  of  it — 350  men  to  face  10,000  British 
and  Hessians !  Lincoln  had  nearly  as  many  at  Bound  Brook 
where  he  commanded.  Sullivan,  also,  had  a  few  at  Princeton. 
At  no  time  from  January  ist  to  June  20th  were  there  along 
these  American  lines  more  than  1,200  Continental  troops  from 
outside  the  State,  and  yet  that  splendid  army  under  Cornwallis, 
at  New  Brunswick,  was  helpless.  Washington's  Continental 
Army  at  Morristown  was  protected  by  the  Jersey  Militia. 

Finally,  in  desperation,  Howe  came  himself  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, and,  June  13th,  his  army,  12,000  strong,  advanced  to 
the  lines  at  Somerset  Courthouse.  Washington  had  then  come 
down  to  Middlebrook,  but  held  his  army  up  there  at  his  moun- 
tain stronghold  and  sent  the  Jersey  Militia  against  the  enemy. 
Two  days  later  Gen.  Arnold,  of  the  Connecticut  line,  reports: 
"The  Militia  turn  out  in  great  numbers  in  the  Jerseys.  .  .  . 
Our  men  are  in  great  spirits  and  in  four  days  we  shall  have 
20,000."  A  contemporary  writer  says  that  5,000  militia  as- 
sembled at  Princeton  alone  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
firing  the  beacons.  The  enemy  fell  back  to  New  Brunswick. 
Washington's  report  to  Congress  says :  "I  must  observe,  and 
with  pecuHar  satisfaction  I  do  it,  that  on  the  first  notice  of  the 
enemy's  movements,  the  Militia  assembled  in  the  most  spirited 
16 
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manner,  firmly  determined  to  give  them  every  annoyance  in 
their  power  and  to  afford  us  every  possible  aid."  He  attributes 
Howe's  retreat  entirely  to  the  activity  of  the  Militia  and  well 
he  may,  for  until  it  began  not  a  Continental  soldier  took  part. 
You  will  find  no  similar  praise  of  the  Militia  of  any  State 
uttered  by  Washington  at  any  previous  period  of  the  War. 

A  few  days  later,  on  June  26th,  Howe  again  advanced  in 
force  through  Metuchen  toward  the  Blue  Hills  Post,  to  which 
Washington  had  then  advanced  with  his  army.  Howe's  pur- 
pose was  to  force  his  way  through  the  passes  of  First  Moun- 
tain and  outflank  Washington.  Washington  fell  back.  Stir- 
ling, Maxwell  (a  third  brave  leader,  a  native  of  New  Jersey), 
Daniel  Morgan,  with  his  Virginia  riflemen,  and  the  Jersey 
Militia,  drove  him  back.  There  would  appear  to  have  been 
fully  8,000  militiamen  in  these  two  engagements  of  June,  1777. 
In  addition  there  was  the  Jersey  Line,  10,000  Jerseymen,  in 
action  ;  4,000  Continentals  from  other  States  who  fell  back  with 
Washington. 

But  Howe  had  enough  of  trying  to  subdue  the  Jerseymen. 
He  evacuated  the  State  at  Amboy  on  June  30th,  a  red  letter 
day  for  Jersey,  fully  as  worthy  of  commemoration  as  Evacua- 
tion day  at  Boston,  and  we  are  approaching  its  150th  anniver- 
sary. 

Concerning  this  phase  of  the  war,  a  correspondent  of  the 
"New  Jersey  Gazette,"  in  1780,  wrote  as  follows:  "When 
Gen.  Washington's  army  melted  away  almost  to  nothing  by  the 
expiration  of  the  times  of  the  soldier's  enlistments,  the  English 
army  overran  a  great  part  of  New  Jersey,  .  .  .  and  the 
Militia,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  Continental  Army, 
drove  them  from  all  their  other  posts  and  confined  them  to 
Brunswick  and  Amboy.  This  resolution  was  taken  and  began 
to  be  executed  even  before  the  taking  of  the  Hessians  at  Tren- 
ton, and  the  battle  of  Princeton."  Thus  admirably  he  sum- 
marizes what  I  have  already  shown  you  from  official  records  of 
actual  happenings.  Furthermore,  he  says  :  "The  extraordinary 
efforts  of  the  New  Jersey  Militia,  ever  since  that  time,  have 
been  confessed  and  applauded  by  every  State  on  the  Continent." 
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There  was  continual  vigilance  required  of  the  Militia  along 
our  eastern  border  counties  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  at  New  York,  and  especially  the  Tories  who  had  made 
Staten  Island  their  base  of  operations.  Five  or  six  thousand 
men  were  found  to  be  necessary  throughout  the  War  on  the 
lines  in  Bergen,  Essex,  Middlesex  and  Monmouth,  and  the  en- 
tire Militia  of  those  counties  did  not  exceed  6,000,  of  whom 
one-half  were  continually  in  service,  while  the  other  half 
worked  the  farms.  Morris,  Sussex,  Somerset  and  Hunterdon 
came  often  and  willingly  to  their  assistance.  They  had  7,500 
more  enrolled  Militia. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  need  of  troops  at  home,  in  October, 
1777,  we  find  Gen.  Winds'  Militia  Brigade  up  the  Hudson  at 
Cornwall,  helping  to  guard  the  Highlands.  At  the  battle  of 
Germantown  we  find  not  only  Maxwell's  Brigade  but  the 
Militia  Brigade  of  Gen.  Forman  of  Monmouth,  including  the 
second  Somerset  Regiment,  performing  valiant  service.  In  No- 
vember, when  the  enemy  occupied  Philadelphia  and  were  raid- 
ing into  South  Jersey,  the  First  and  Second  Somerset  Regiments 
went  to  the  assistance  of  Gloucester  county.  The  Colonel  of 
the  First  Somerset  was  Frederick  Frelinghuysen  and  Dirck 
Middagh  its  Lieut.  Colonel.  It  fought  at  Timber  Creek  and 
Haddonfield  under  Lafayette,  whose  report  says :  "I  found  the 
Militia  above  all  expectation  I  could  have  formed  of  them." 
When  Philadelphia  was  evacuated  and  the  enemy  started  their 
march  across  New  Jersey  they  were  opposed  at  Crosswicks 
Creek  by  the  First  and  Second  Somerset  and  the  First  Middle- 
sex regiments,  and  an  eye-witness  says  they  saved  Trenton  and 
vicinity  from  devastation. 

Then  came  the  battle  on  the  burning  sands  of  Monmouth, 
when  Major  General  Dickinson  commanded  his  division  of 
Jerseymen.  In  addition  to  the  Regiments  named,  the  First 
Essex,  Col.  Moses  Jaques',  arrived  there  the  day  before  the 
battle;  also  the  Second  Middlesex,  Col.  Seely's  Morris'  Regi- 
ment and  Col.  Beaver's  Regiment  from  Hunterdon,  in  addition 
to  the  Monmouth  county  men.  We  know  they  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle.  Capt.  Job  Allen,  of  Somerset,  has  testified 
he  saw  Col.  Monckton  fall.     Charles  Lee,  who  nearly  lost  the 
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battle,  had  been  furnished  on  his  first  advance  1,500  picked  men 
of  the  Line  and  a  strong  body  of  Jersey  MiHtia.  They  were 
described  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  "a  select  and  strong 
detachment."  In  General  Orders  after  the  battle  he  said: 
"General  Dickinson  and  the  Militia  of  this  State  are  also  thank- 
ed for  their  nobleness  in  opposing  the  enemy  on  their  march 
from  Philadelphia  and  for  the  aid  they  have  given." 

For  a  second  time,  on  the  last  day  of  June,  the  enemy  had 
evacuated  the  State.  All  of  the  year  constant  raiding  had  oc- 
curred from  Bergen  to  Salem  counties.  Scores  of  minor  ac- 
tions had  been  fought  by  the  Militia  ranging  up  to  three  serious 
attacks  on  Staten  Island,  and  the  repelling  of  enemy  raids  in 
force  in  Bergen  county.  All  along  the  seashore  the  hardy  sail- 
ors had  been  capturing  scores  of  enemy  vessels.  This  same 
hard  and  dangerous  work  kept  up  through  the  autumn  of  1778. 
Also  there  was  an  Indian  raid  in  Sussex  county,  and  in  October 
a  land  and  water  battle  at  Chestnut  Neck. 

It  was  no  better  the  next  two  years.  No  more  gruelling 
work  could  be  conceived  than  this  constant  repelling  of  raids 
and  counter-attacks.  Almost  every  night  the  beacons  would 
flare  from  hilltop  to  hilltop,  the  alarm  guns  boom,  and  the 
militia  of  some  county  rush  ten  or  twelve  miles  across  country 
to  battle. 

Finally,  June  7th,  1780,  the  enemy  landed  at  Elizabethtown, 
5,000  strong,  and  those  the  finest  of  their  army.  They  started 
for  Morristown,  where  Washington  had  his  little  army  of 
4,000  men,  ill-fed,  ill-paid,  and  in  part  mutinous.  At  Connecti- 
cut Farms  they  were  met  by  the  Jersey  Line  and  Militia.  They 
pressed  forward  a  little  way  toward  Springfield  but  had  to  turn 
back.  There  was  much  skirmishing  for  two  weeks  and  then, 
on  June  23rd,  Knyphausen  advanced  again  with  some  7,000 
splendid  troops ;  the  Grenadier  Guards,  the  Queen's  Own,  the 
Queen's  Rangers.  So  confident  was  Washington  that  the  Jer- 
seymen  would  handle  the  situation  that  he  had  two  days  before 
drawn  off  his  Army  toward  West  Point,  leaving  only  Max- 
well's and  Stark's  Brigades  under  command  of  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Greene,  with  Dickinson's  Militia  to  hold  back  the  enemy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  was  one  Regiment  of  the  Jersey  Brigade  and 
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two  Brigades  of  the  Jersey  Militia  who  turned  them  back. 
They  were  assisted  only  by  Col.  Angell's  300  Rhode  Island 
troops  and  Harry  Lee's  Light  Horse,  and,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  at  least  half  of  the  brave  Light  Horse  were  Jerseymen. 
Not  more  than  four  hundred  men  from  beyond  the  State  bor- 
ders had  faced  this  splendid  hostile  army  of  7,000  men,  yet  it 
was  turned  back  with  heavy  loss.  Again  the  Jerseymen  had 
saved  the  cause.  Of  the  action  of  the  7th,  a  contemporary 
writer  says :  "The  Militia  turned  out  with  spirit  skirmishing 
in  abundance.  One  Militia  captain  with  four  men  took  sixteen 
British."  Another  says :  "The  Jersey  brigade  skirmished  with 
them  all  the  way  up,  and  such  of  the  Militia  as  could  collect 
joined  in  opposing  their  progress,  and  fought  in  such  a  manner 
as  does  them  great  honor,  and,  if  possible,  exalts  the  reputation 
of  the  Jersey  Militia."  A  Continental  officer  of  rank  at  camp 
on  June  13th,  said:  "The  Militia  universally  flock  in  all  parts 
and  behave  to  admiration." 

Gen.  Washington's  orders,  June  22nd,  said:  "The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief cannot  leave  this  post  without  expressing  the 
highest  sense  he  entertains  of  the  conduct  and  bravery  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  Maxwell's  Brigade  in  annoying  the  enemy 
in  their  incursions  of  the  7th  instant.  He  also,  with  pleasure, 
embraces  this  opportunity  of  testifying  that  the  behavior  of  the 
Militia  has  been  such  as  to  do  them  signal  honor,  and  entitles 
them  to  the  warmest  approbation." 

In  General  Orders,  on  June  24th,  after  the  final  battle,  Maj. 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene  said :  "The  conduct  of  the  Militia  was 
particularly  pleasing,  especially  the  spirited  manner  in  which 
they  pressed  the  enemy  on  their  retreat."  Washington  again 
said  the  next  day :  "The  Militia  deserve  everything  that  can 
be  said  on  both  occasions ;  they  flew  to  arms  universally,  and 
acted  with  a  spirit  equal  to  anything  I  have  seen  in  the  course 
of  the  war."  He  had  then  been  fighting  five  years,  and  yet  the 
spirit  of  our  Militia  was  equal  to  anything  he  had  thus  far  seen  ! 

In  these  battles  of  16  days  the  losses  of  the  Militia  at  least 
equalled  those  of  the  Line.  The  enemy  concealed  his  losses, 
but  enough  was  gathered  to  show  they  were  very  much  larger 
than  those  sufiFered  by  the  Americans. 
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This  was  the  last  important  series  of  engagements  in  New 
Jersey,  but  still  the  skirmishing  went  on.  From  the  Battle  of 
Springfield  until  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  there  were  19  suc- 
cessive skirmishes  in  Bergen  and  Essex  Counties  or  on  Staten 
Island,  two  Indian  and  Tory  raids  at  Minisink,  three  formid- 
able Tory  raids  in  Monmouth,  a  hot  little  battle  at  Maurice 
River  bridge,  in  Cumberland,  and  many  important  captures 
along  the  shore  by  Huyler,  Hand  and  the  other  water  partisans. 
Scarcely  a  week  passed  without  an  alarm,  and  repeatedly  Gen. 
Dickinson  sent  out  notices  to  the  Militia  to  watch  the  signals 
and  be  ready  for  immediate  action.  His  orders  show  that  he 
knew  they  would  respond. 

July  26th,  1780,  brought  an  order  for  1,000  New  Jersey 
Militia  to  serve  with  the  Continental  Army.  August  28th,  these 
and  the  Jersey  Brigade  proceeded  southward  from  Chatham 
for  Virginia,  and  Oct.  19th  came  the  surrender  at  Yorktown, 
witnessed  by  many  officers  and  men  from  New  Jersey  who 
had  fought  there. 

Still  the  War  went  on  in  New  Jersey.  Jan.  8,  1782,  the 
British  attacked  New  Brunswick  in  the  night.  Even  so  they 
found  Lieut.  Col.  Dirck  Middagh  there  with  his  Somerset  men 
to  meet  them,  although  his  home  was  twelve  miles  distant.  Such 
was  the  vigilance  of  the  Militia  officers.  That  year  also  brought 
two  Tory  raids  in  Monmouth,  a  sharp  battle  at  the  block  house 
at  Toms  River,  and  another  at  Forked  River.  Also  the  water 
battles  went  on  along  the  coast.  The  captures  of  enemy  ships 
and  cargoes  throughout  the  War,  along  our  coast,  were  far 
more  numerous  than  has  been  supposed. 

I  have  given  you  the  uncontrovertable,  written  opinions  of 
Washington,  his  Generals  and  other  eye-witnesses  of  what  the 
New  Jersey  Militia  did.  I  have  shown  you  evidences  of  the 
growing  confidence  and  affection  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
You  will  hunt  long  to  find  equal  praise  by  him  of  the  Militia 
of  any  other  State. 

New  Jersey  did  her  full  share  in  the  Line.  Had  other  States 
done  as  much  the  Continental  Army  would  not  have  fallen  be- 
low 60,000  men  at  any  time.  But  it  is  on  this  State  Army  of 
16,000  men  that  her  peculiar  claim  to  distinction  rests.     No 
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doubt  it  was  the  stroke  at  Springfield,  on  Dec.  17th,  1776,  and 
the  danger  it  revealed  on  the  west,  that  left  Rahl  unsupported 
at  Trenton.  It  was  the  wonderful  series  of  strokes  from  Jan. 
5th  to  June  30,  1777,  along  the  Raritan,  that  saved  the  Con- 
tinental Army  from  destruction,  and  prevented  the  enemy  from 
capturing  the  Hudson  and  cutting  off  New  England.  No  im- 
portant successes  were  had  at  Philadelphia  by  the  Americans, 
but  when  the  enemy  reentered  New  Jersey  they  suffered  an- 
other blow  at  Monmouth.  At  Springfield,  in  1780,  the  Jersey- 
men  saved  Washington's  army  once  more  from  annihilation. 
All  this  he  knew,  hence  his  unstinted  praise.  He  spent  nine 
inactive  months  in  New  England  and  fully  thirty  very  active 
ones  in  this  State.  We  stripped  ourselves  to  supply  his  army 
when  our  own  soldiers  and  people  were  starving.  The  reports 
of  Gen.  Maxwell  prove  this.  No  Jerseyman  ever  demurred 
at  serving  under  any  officer  of  the  line  no  matter  whence  he 
came.  None  ever  intrigued  to  unhorse  Washington  or  any 
other  true  patriot.  I  believe  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say 
that  fully  one-third  of  all  the  fighting  in  the  War  was  done 
on  our  soil,  and  in  more  than  half  of  all  the  battles  of  the  Rev- 
olution Jerseymen  bore  a  hero's  part. 

When  the  Civil  War  was  impending  my  father  had  an  aged 
Aunt  living  in  the  South.  Her  father  had  been  a  Captain,  her 
grandfather  a  Colonel  in  the  Somerset  Militia,  an  uncle  had 
also  served  with  that  County,  still  another  was  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  First  Essex,  while  a  fourth  and  the  eldest  of  the  brothers 
had  given  his  life  as  a  Minute  man,  in  1777.  As  this  daughter 
of  the  Jersey  Militia  saw  herself  being  cut  off  by  the  Civil  War, 
from  her  dear  old  New  Jersey  home  and  kindred,  in  i860,  her 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  days  of  her  girlhood.  She  wrote 
a  poem  which  I  found  among  my  father's  papers.  I  believe  it 
expresses  exactly  the  spirit  of  the  New  Jersey  militia,  and 
explains  why  their  deeds  have  been  overlooked.  I  quote  a  line 
or  two : 

"My  kindred,  the  pious  and  brave 
Fought  for  liberty,  not  for  renown ; 
Gave  all  their  loved  country  to  save, 
Their  country  with  freedom  to  crown." 
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It  was  that  for  which  they  fought,  and  so  long  as  freedom  was 
achieved,  little  they  recked  who  claimed  the  glory. 

But  as  for  us,  so  long  as  we  love  the  State  which  their  brave 
struggles  founded ;  so  long  as  we  venerate  that  flag  which  their 
sacrifices  planted  securely  above  us ;  how  can  we  fail  to  pay 
homage  to  their  blessed  memory  ? 

Ji     ji     Ji     Ji 
A  SOMERSET  COUNTY  "DESERTED  VILLAGE" 

BY   ELIAS  VOSSELLER,    FLEMINGTON,   N.   J. 

In  the  uplands  of  Morris  county.  New  Jersey,  in  Mendham 
township,  is  a  spring  whose  water  is  clear,  cool  and  constant. 
The  storms  of  winter  do  not  increase  its  flow,  nor  the  heats  of 
summer  diminish  it.  For  about  ten  miles  it  sparkles  and  sings, 
playing  with  its  pebbles  and  kissing  the  grasses  which  bend  over 
its  banks.  Then  it  forms  a  basin,  or  small  lake,  as  if  gather- 
ing strength  for  its  further  adventures.  Then,  starting  again 
with  renewed  energies,  it  takes  a  southern  course,  gathering  up 
little  streams  on  its  way  until,  being  reinforced  by  the  Rock- 
away  and  the  Allamatunk  (an  Indian  name  now  flattened  into 
Lamington),  it  becomes  a  considerable  river  flowing  through  a 
beautiful  valley  in  Somerset  county.  This  is  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Raritan. 

About  a  mile  west  of  this  spring,  in  the  same  high  grounds 
of  Morris  county  but  in  Washington  township,  there  is  a 
small  pond  from  which  issues  the  South  Branch  of  the  Raritan. 
This  takes  a  great  sweep  to  the  southwest  into  Hunterdon 
county  and  then,  turning  east,  finds  its  way  into  the  southern 
end  of  that  same  beautiful  valley  in  Somerset  county,  which 
the  North  Branch  had  found  by  a  much  shorter  course.  This 
stream,  too,  by  gathering  up  many  brooks  on  its  route,  and 
notably  by  adding  to  its  volume  Spruce  Run,  the  Capoolong 
and  the  Neshannock  (another  fine  Indian  name  now  pinched 
into  Neshanic)  becomes  a  considerable  river  and,  after  its  east- 
erly course,  turns  to  the  north,  as  if  seeking  its  Morris  county 
companion.  They  meet  at  a  point  where  the  Old  York  Road 
crosses  this  valley  and  where  the  joint  waters  form  the  Rari- 
tan. 
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The  Indian  name  for  this  latter  locahty  was  Tucca-ramma- 
hacking,  meaning  the  flowing  together  of  waters.  Just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  North  Branch  was  a  small  island.  In  1733 
a  bridge  was  built  from  the  east  shore  to  this  island,  and  an- 
other from  the  island  to  the  west  shore,  which  gave  the  name 
of  Two  Bridges  to  the  community.  As  the  little  island  was 
washed  away  a  single  bridge  was  built  from  shore  to  shore. 
In  1719  a  log  church  had  been  built  on  a  bluff  west  of  the  river. 
It  was  known  as  the  "Dutch  Reformed  Church  over  the  North 
Branch,"  and  was  one  of  the  four  churches  in  which  the 
original  Rev.  Theodore  Jacobus  Frelinghuysen  ministered. 
About  1835  it  burned  down.  It  was  rebuilt  at  Readington, 
four  miles  west,  and  so  was  carried  out  of  Somerset  into  Hun- 
terdon county.  That  church  is  now  a  live  organization,  wor- 
shiping in  a  beautiful  building;  its  pastor.  Rev.  Benjamin  V. 
D.  Wyckoff,  on  April  6,  1924,  celebrated  his  fortieth  year  of 
service  there. 

About  a  mile  up  the  North  Branch  on  its  west  bank  lay  the 
old  village  of  Milltown,  or  Van  Derveer's  Mills.  It  had  neither 
street  nor  sidewalk,  but  was  just  on  a  road  leading  to  the  fine, 
old,  covered  bridge,  that  contained  an  amazing  number  of  large 
oak  beams.  This  road  was  either  dusty  or  muddy  the  year 
round  and  an  open  ditch  by  its  side  ran  down  to  the  river.  This 
village  was  in  Bridgewater  township  until  1845,  when  all  that 
part  of  Bridgewater  which  lay  west  of  the  North  and  South 
Branches  of  the  Raritan  was  formed  into  Branchburg  town- 
ship, the  first  town  meeting  of  which  was  held  at  the  tavern  of 
Isaac  H.  Hall  on  April  14,  1845.  This  tavern  stood  about  two 
miles  west  of  Two  Bridges,  on  the  Old  York  Road,  where  it 
took  a  turn  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  south  to  reach  Center- 
ville  (the  half-way  village  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia), Ringoes,  etc.,  Mr.  Hall's  place  was  known  as  the  White 
Oak  Tavern,  a  large  white  oak  tree  standing  at  the  corner 
where  the  road  turned,  suggesting  the  name.  At  that  meeting 
township  officers  were  elected  and  Aaron  J.  Auten  and  John 
W.  Hall  of  the  Town  Committee  were  selected  to  meet  John 
W.  Wortman  and  John  I.  Todd  of  Bridgewater  to  settle  ac- 
counts between  the  townships.     After  due  consideration  the 
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amount  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  by  Bridgewater  to  Branchburg 
was  $250! 

The  first  budget  for  this  new  township  is  interesting :  repair- 
ing highways,  $400 ;  common  schools,  $50 ;  schooling  poor 
children,  $50 ;  support  of  the  poor,  $200. 

Milltown  was  an  old  village.  "The  Guardian,"  of  New 
Brunswick,  of  Dec.  12,  1792,  carried  the  following  advertise- 
ment: 

"The  Fulling  Mill  of  the  subscriber  at  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Raritan  is  now  in  complete  repair  and  will  be  attended 
the  ensuing  season  by  the  same  person  who  gave  such  general 
satisfaction  the  last  year.  The  Fuller  is  amply  provided  with 
material  of  every  kind  to  finish  cloth  in  the  most  fashionable 
colors  and  in  the  best  manner.  Every  order  of  customers  shall 
be  attended  to,  and  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  do  them  perfect 
justice.  John  Hardenburgh." 

Cornelius  Van  Derveer,  a  miller  on  the  North  Branch,  was 
the  owner  of  this  mill  after  1812,  and  carried  on  the  business 
there,  and  he  was  the  father  of  Michael  Van  Derveer,  who 
owned  the  whole  village  as  well  as  the  farm  on  which  it  stood, 
and  two  farms  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  This  was  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing,  back  in  the  1840's.  The  village 
contained  seven  dwellings,  a  grist,  a  saw  and  a  woolen  mill,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  a  general  store  and  a  grocery. 

The  woolen  mill  was  run  by  Isaac  Morehouse,  an  English- 
man with  very  unpleasant  manners  and  too  fond  of  tipple. 
His  son,  William,  had  charge  of  the  woolen  mill  at  Ringoes. 
Later  the  whole  family  removed  to  Illinois. 

J.  Hagaman  Stryker  was  an  excellent  blacksmith,  who  es- 
tablished such  a  good  business  that  he  had  to  employ  a  journey- 
man helper.  When  not  too  busy  with  customers  they  made 
horse-shoes  and  horse-shoe  nails.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
made  a  remarkable  record  as  a  teacher  in  the  Westfield  schools 
and  is  now  residing  in  Somerville. 

In  1839  Mr.  Andrew  Fleming  leased  Mr.  Van  Derveer's 
farm  and  mill,  established  a  grocery  in  one  end  of  his  dwelling 
and  became  a  busy  and  prosperous  man.  In  1846  he  bought  a 
200  acre  farm  about  half-a-mile  down  the  river,  found  a  good 
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clay  pit  on  it  and  burnt  bricks  there  for  several  years.  Then, 
selling  100  acres  with  its  buildings,  he  built  a  set  of  brick 
buildings  on  the  west  end  of  his  farm,  which  faced  the  road 
dividing  Somerset  and  Hunterdon  counties.  He  filled  the 
offices  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Branchburg  Township  with  honor  to  himself  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  community.  For  twenty- four  years  he  was  Treas- 
urer of  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey. He  was  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen.  Five  of  his 
children  and  five  of  his  grandchildren  became  school  teachers. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  manufactured  sorghum  syrup,  which 
took  the  place  of  molasses — as  the  latter  could  not  be  had. 

In  1847  there  was  a  famine  in  Ireland  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop.  Many  ship  loads  of  corn  were  sent 
there  from  this  country.  Into  this  movement  Mr.  Van  Derveer 
entered  heartily.  He  erected  a  kiln  for  drying  the  corn.  Then 
he  overloaded  his  mill  and  it  collapsed,  and  the  corn  went  down 
the  river.  The  mill  was  not  rebuilt  until  1850,  and  this  was 
a  serious  blow  to  the  business  of  this  busy  little  village. 

The  saw  mill  was  not  first-class.  It  carried  an  upright  saw 
and  seemed  to  lack  power.  It  worked  slowly  and  there  were 
always  logs  waiting  to  be  turned  into  lumber.  The  water 
wheels  of  these  three  mills  were  all  under-shot ;  the  wooden 
mill  wheel  very  large  and  exposed,  the  others  smaller  and  wider 
and  enclosed. 

Cox  &  Vroom  conducted  the  general  store.  It  was  consider- 
ed an  excellent  stand.  The  stock  was  varied,  even  including 
"Pittenger's  Pills,"  manufactured  then  in  a  small  way  by  a 
local  farmer,  but  afterward  in  a  large  way  leading  to  a  small 
fortune.  This  store  was  the  community  center.  Every  eve- 
ning there  would  be  a  few  farmers,  or  their  boys,  with  baskets 
of  eggs  to  trade  for  household  requirements.  It  took  three 
dozen  of  them  to  secure  a  gallon  of  molasses.  The  mechanics 
of  the  farm  hands  living  in  the  village  were  sure  to  drop  in 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sociability.  There  was  no  rough- 
ness in  the  town.  I  never  saw  but  one  drunken  man  there  and 
he  was  the  husky  son  of  a  nearby  farmer,  who  went  to  North 
Branch  on  an  errand  and  got  intoxicated.     He  came  roaring 
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into  the  store  with  a  "ye  hoo !  I'm  a  rooster ;  I  tell  you  I'm 
a  rooster."  Then  he  would  try  to  crow.  After  making  a  fool 
of  himself  for  a  brief  space,  one  of  his  neighbors  took  him 
home.  Swearing  was  discouraged  and  there  was  little  of  it, 
and  I  never  heard  a  lewd  story  there.  They  were  a  plain, 
decent  people,  who  went  home  at  nine  o'clock  and  then  went  to 
bed.  When  the  trading  was  over  Mr.  Cox  would  get  out  his 
violin  and  delight  his  audience  with  "Money  Musk,"  "Devil's 
Dream,"  "Fisher's  Hornpipe,"  etc.  It  was  very  rarely  he  play- 
ed a  new  tune,  for  he  could  not  read  music,  but  had  a  good 
musical  memory  and 

"Any  music  he  might  hear 
He'd  set  right  down  and  play  by  ear." 

Mr.  Vroom  sold  his  interest  in  the  store  to  John  Cox,  a 
brother  of  his  partner,  and  went  upon  a  farm  near  Readington. 

Cox  Brothers  conducted  the  business  for  a  year  and  then 
sold  it  to  Wyckoff  Cox,  another  brother,  and  they  established  a 
business  at  North  Branch,  which  was  fairly  prosperous.  Sell- 
ing this,  they  purchased  a  business  in  Somerville.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  Cornelius  T.  Cox  joined  the  army  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  War,  returned  as  a  Captain.  A  younger 
brother,  Dennis,  died  in  the  army  from  sickness.  Mr.  John 
Cox  continued  as  a  merchant  in  Somerville,  and  died  there 
within  recent  years.  Mr.  Wyckoff  Cox  continued  the  store 
business  for  some  years,  but  as  it  steadily  declined  he  gave  it 
up.  Then  Mr.  Van  Derveer  took  it  up  and  under  his  control  it 
gradually  went  by  the  boards.  In  times  of  freshets  he  was 
filled  with  anxiety,  fearing  the  water  would  get  into  his  mill. 
It  is  said  that  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  it  had  been 
raining  more  or  less  for  two  days,  and  the  river  was  steadily 
rising,  that,  jumping  out  of  bed  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  he  ran  to  the  window  and  looking  out  said :  "Rainin'  agin 
like  a  fool !" 

My  first  experience  in  school  was  in  Milltown  in  1842.  There 
was  no  school  house,  but  there  was  an  old  abandoned  two- 
story  frame  dwelling  near  the  mill.  The  first  floor  contained 
two  rooms.  The  partition  had  been  taken  out,  leaving  the  studs 
to  support  the  upper  floor.     Following  these  studs  across  the 
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room  was  a  large  trough  for  feeding  swine  and  in  that  room 
were  two  or  three  very  large  hogs.  In  the  other  room  were  sev- 
eral bags  of  feed  and  a  large  swill  barrel.  Here  the  food  was 
prepared  for  the  fat  hogs,  and  for  a  lot  of  shoats  in  an  open  pen 
about  fifty  yards  beyond.  On  the  upper  floor  there  had  been 
three  rooms,  the  third  one  extending  over  the  mill  race.  These 
now  formed  one  room  in  which  the  school  was  held.  In  the 
floor  that  extended  over  the  millrace  was  a  large  knothole.  One 
of  the  boys,  fishing  through  it,  caught  a  fish.  Then  the  teacher 
forbade  that  amusement.  Mr.  Van  Derveer's  son,  Cornelius, 
was  the  big  boy  of  this  school.  One  day  he  brought  an  orange 
and  told  us  how  good  it  was.  He  carefully  peeled  it  and  gave 
each  one  of  us  a  piece  of  the  skin,  while  he  ate  the  orange. 
After  chewing  that  skin  for  a  few  minutes  I  concluded  he  had 
greatly  overrated  the  orange.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the 
teacher,  nor  do  I  know  how  long  this  unique  combination  of 
sty  and  school  had  existed. 

Soon  after  this  a  school  house  was  built  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Van  Derveer's  garden,  and  the  school  transferred  to  it.  A  Mr. 
Craig  is  remembered  as  a  teacher  only  because  he  whipped  a 
very  young  boy  every  day  who  could  not  speak  his  words  dis- 
tinctly. In  those  days  the  teachers  "boarded  around,"  staying 
about  two  weeks  at  a  time  in  each  of  the  more  prominent  fam- 
ilies. 

David  Lawrence,  the  next  teacher,  when  boarding  at  my 
father's  house,  used  to  take  for  his  lunch  about  a  quart  of 
bread  and  milk  in  a  "blickie."  When  he  reached  school  he 
took  oflF  his  coat  and  put  on  an  old  dressing  gown,  held  togeth- 
er with  a  cord.  One  day,  when  there  was  a  freshet,  he  com- 
manded us  all  to  stay  away  from  the  river.  He  went  to  Mr. 
Van  Derveer's  for  dinner  and  the  whole  school  went  to  see 
the  rushing  water.  He  said  he  would  whip  the  whole  school 
for  it.  He  made  good  progress  until  he  came  to  a  large  boy 
who  resisted  him.  They  had  a  regular  rough  and  tumble  fight. 
The  teacher's  toga  soon  was  in  shreds  and  had  to  go  to  the 
rag-bag,  and  he  was  so  exhausted  he  gave  up  the  whipping, 
which  was  never  resumed. 
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Samuel  Walker,  the  next  teacher,  was  a  tyrant,  hard,  cruel 
and  unjust.  He  did  not  lead  his  pupils ;  he  drove  them ;  and 
those  who  lagged  had  to  suffer.  He  used  his  hickory  stick,  but 
he  was  also  fond  of  boxing  the  children's  ears.  The  impres- 
sion I  got  from  him  and  other  teachers  was,  that  to  be  a  school- 
master was  to  be  a  brute. 

This  was  the  school  house  which  in  the  fall  of  1848  was 
moved  a  half  mile  west  to  Cedar  Grove,  and  enlarged  to  ac- 
commodate another  small  school,  known  as  the  Center  School 
(about  a  half  mile  west  on  the  same  road),  as  the  small  build- 
ing was  no  longer  fit.  The  old  wall  forms  and  slab  benches 
were  thrown  out  and  modern  desks  with  lids  substituted. 

Milltown  had  one  well  with  its  curb,  sweep  and  bucket,  that 
supplied  drinking  water  for  the  whole  village.  A  cistern  was 
unknown,  but  every  house  had  its  barrel  or  hogshead  to  catch 
rain  water  from  its  roof.  Among  those  living  there  at  that 
time  I  recall  names  of  Stryker,  Vroom,  Cox,  Van  Syckel,  Flem- 
ing, Blackwell,  Ryan,  Morehouse,  etc.,  but  these  all  were  either 
leaseholders  or  hired  helpers,  who  moved  away  as  their  engage- 
ments expired.  The  only  permanent  family  there  was  that  of 
Mr.  Van  Derveer,  one  of  whose  sons,  by  his  second  wife,  still 
occupies  the  fine  brick  mansion  and  runs  the  farm.  By  his  first 
wife  he  had  one  son  and  four  daughters.  Three  of  these 
daughters  married  three  New  York  merchants,  viz.,  George 
Amerman,  A.  Cornell  and  Louis  Anderson. 

Mr.  Van  Derveer  avoided  all  civic  duties.  He  preferred 
leisure  to  business,  the  easy-going  life  of  the  gods  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  men.  His  son,  following  his  example,  untrained  to 
any  business,  died  in  Somerville. 

So  in  the  1830's  and  1840's  the  busy,  but  straggling  village 
of  Milltown  was  an  institution  to  quite  a  widespread  com- 
munity. Now  it  is  only  a  memory  and  that  but  to  few.  One 
mansion  and  the  building  that  contained  the  general  store  (now 
vacant)  are  all  that  remain.  Even  the  milldam  is  partly  washed 
away.    It  is  a  "deserted  village." 
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ZION,  ST.  PAUL  AND  OTHER  EARLY  LUTHERAN 
CHURCHES  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  JOHN  C.  HONEYMAN,  NEW  GERMANTOWN,  N.  J. 

[About  a  score  of  years  ago  the  author  of  the  following  early  history 
of  the  development  of  Lutheranism  in  Somerset  and  Hunterdon  coun- 
ties, N.  J.,  completed  a  MSS.  work  of  about  600  pages,  the  full  title 
to  which  is  stated  to  be  "History  of  the  Zion  Lutheran  Church  at  New 
Germantown,  New  Jersey,  including  that  of  the  Lutheran  Churches 
Generally  in  the  Valley  of  the  Raritan  and  in  Particular  that  of  St. 
Paul's  Lutheran  Church  at  Pluckemin,  N.  J.,  from  1715  to  1900."  As 
Dr.  Honeyman  died  in  1916,  while  in  Virginia,  it  was  never  published. 
The  full  MSS.  is  now  in  possession  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society.  Zion  Lutheran  Church  was  established  at  New  Germantown 
(now  Oldwick)  in  Hunterdon  county  in  1748.  The  older  church,  St. 
Paul's,  which,  with  Zion,  was  long  "collegiate"  (i.  e.,  the  two  were 
united  under  the  same  ministry),  was  established  in  1756  at  Pluckemin, 
in  Bedminster  township,  Somerset  County.  Other  churches  referred 
to  as  of  between  about  1715  and  1756  were  "on  the  Raritan  Hills," 
than  more  often  styled  "on  the  Mountains,"  about  V/z  miles  N.E.  of 
Pluckemin;  at  Millstone,  but  probably  with  no  church  edifice  and 
referring  rather  to  a  "congregation"  in  that  vicinity;  at  Lesly'sland 
(near  White  House)  ;  at  Rockaway  (Potterstown)  and  at  Fosseberg 
(Fox  Hill).  While  some  history  of  the  Raritan  Hills  church  has  been 
published  (see  "Somerset  Co.  Historical  Quarterly,"  Vol.  H,  pp.  87, 
161),  that  of  the  other  churches  and  especially  of  the  most  important 
one — Zion,  the  only  one  still  in  existence,  which  has  been  vigorous  for 
176  years — has  not  been  put  in  print. 

The  whole  MSS.  of  the  author  down  to  about  1850,  is  too  volumin- 
ous to  be  published  herein  in  full,  but  it  is  expected  to  carry  the 
early  history  to  about  the  year  1800  (with  some  omissions  of  minor 
matters  not  historically  valuable  for  our  purpose),  and  it  will  throw 
much  light  upon  Lutherism  in  a  part  of  this  State  as  planted  firmly, 
after  the  work  of  the  earlier  missionary  fathers,  by  the  renowned 
Rev.  Dr.  Heinrich  (Henry)  Melchior  Muhlenberg;  a  name  greatly 
honored  in  church  history  in  this  country. — Editor]. 

We  will  not  preface  our  narrative  with  a  tedious  recital  of 
the  historic  facts  concerning  the  early  Swedish,  Dutch  and  (jer- 
man  Lutheran  settlements  in  the  middle  provinces  of  what  are 
now  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  state,  in  brief,  (i)  that  there  were  Swedish  Lutheran 
congregations  on  either  side  of  the  Delaware  many  years  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  colonists  sent  out  by  William  Penn  in 
1681,  and  (2)  that  there  were  fully  organized  Dutch  Lutheran 
congregations  at  Albany  and  New  York  several  decennaries 
before  the  coming  of  Rev.  Joshua  Kocherthal  to  Newburgh 
with  a  colony  of  Palatines  in  1709. 
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We  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  by  the  historians  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  that  the  congregation  at  New  Hanover 
(Falkner  Swamp),  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  is  the  oldest  organ- 
ized German  Lutheran  congregation  within  the  present  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  date  assigned  is  1703,  the  year 
of  the  ordination  to  the  sacred  office  of  Justus  Falckner,  a  na- 
tive of  Saxony,  who  had  come  to  this  country  with  an  elder 
brother  near  the  beginning  of  1700  and  had  made  his  home 
among  the  Germans  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

Falckner's  father,  and  both  of  his  grandfathers,  had  been 
Lutheran  ministers,  and  Justus  himself  had  studied  theology 
(though  without  feeling  any  strong  inclination  towards  the 
pastoral  office),  before  he  determined  to  emigrate  with  his 
brother,  Daniel,  to  America  in  the  service  of  the  Frankfort 
Land  Company,  which  had  purchased  of  William  Penn  exten- 
sive tracts  of  wild,  unsettled  land  in  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Some  time  after  his  arrival  Justus  Falckner  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  or  more  of  the  Swedish  pastors  along  the 
Delaware,  who  persuaded  him  to  return  to  his  theological  stud- 
ies and  preparation  for  the  ministry  instead  of  continuing  to 
pursue  a  secular  calling.  He  accordingly  was  ordained  by 
three  Swedish  preachers  in  the  Old  W^icaco  (Gloria  Dei) 
church,  Philadelphia,  November  24,  1703,  and  this  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  regular  ordination  of  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man in  America. 

A  congregation  of  Dutch  Lutherans  in  New  York  City  had, 
for  a  year  or  two,  been  served  by  a  Rev.  Andrew  Rudman,  who 
had  come  over  from  Sweden  in  1697,  and  who,  being  in  a  sick- 
ly condition  and  desirous  of  returning  to  Pennsylvania,  solicited 
Mr.  Falckner  to  take  his  place,  as  he  (Falckner)  was  master 
of  the  Netherlandish  language  as  well  as  of  German.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  and  Falckner  now  became  (Dec.  2, 
1703),  and  continued  to  be  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Hollanders  of  New  York  City,  Albany,  Loonen- 
burg  (Athens),  and  other  localities  in  the  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son, as  also  of  a  few  congregations  in  the  province  of  New 
Jersey.  Indeed,  there  has  been  presers-ed  an  excerpt  of  a  let- 
ter in  1715  from  Falckner  to  a  Swedish  minister  of  Philadelphia 
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in  which  he  reported  that  he  was  regularly  serving  four  con- 
gregations in  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  occasionally  visited 
"three  far-separated  congregations  in  New  Jersey,  whose  com- 
municant-members numbered  altogether  only  about  one  hun- 
dred." He  had,  therefore,  in  all,  seven  congregations  to  care 
for,  and  for  this  purpose  "had  yearly  to  travel  about  1,200 
miles."  The  congregations  in  New  Jersey  were  those  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  Hackensack,  some  Lutheran  people  at  Piscataway, 
and  probably  the  Dutch  and  German  Lutherans  on  the  Rari- 
tan.  These  people  he  was  the  first  to  bring  into  organization  as 
religious  societies  at  some  time  before  his  death  in  1723. 

In  the  year  1708  Falckner  appeared  as  an  author,  having  put 
to  press,  in  the  Dutch  language,  a  little  work  entitled  "Funda- 
mental Instruction  concerning  certain  leading  Articles  of  the 
True,  Undefiled,  Saving  Christian  Doctrine,  grounded  on  the 
Foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  whereof  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Corner  Stone."  As  far  as  is  known,  this  was  the 
first  printed  production  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman  in  America. 

Rev.  Prof,  Graebner,  in  his  voluminous  history  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church,  thus  lovingly  discourses  concerning  the  life,  labors 
and  character  of  Reverend  Justus  Falckner : 

"Not  much  time,  indeed,  could  our  New  York  pastor  have 
had  to  spare  for  the  composition  of  books,  for  large  was  the 
field  of  labor  which  he  had  to  cultivate,  and  he  cultivated  it 
with  all  diligence.  The  two  principal  congregations  were  at 
first  in  New  York  and  Albany,  but  soon  this  stirring,  indefati- 
gable, energetic  man  succeeded  in  taking  a  great  number  of 
other  congregations  or  preaching-stations  under  his  care.  .  .  . 
And  this  large  district  our  Lutheran  bishop  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  was  obliged  to  travel  over  partly  in  boats  and 
canoes,  partly  on  horseback ;  across  high  mountains  and  through 
wide  forests  he  proceeded  on  his  solitary  way  from  one  set- 
tlement to  another.  No  colleague  stood  by  his  side ;  his  helpers 
were  only  'vorleser'  [readers],  who,  in  the  times  when  he  was 
engaged  at  other  places,  conducted  the  church  services.  In  this 
manner  for  twenty  years  did  this  excellent  man,  under  priva- 
tions and  difficulties  and  dangers,  in  the  service  of  Hollanders 
and  Germans,  and  now  and  then  of  Negroes  and  Indians,  as- 
17 
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siduously  discharge  the  duties  of  his  difficult  office.  A  partic- 
ularly amiable,  heart-winning  personality  it  is,  which  in  Pas- 
tor Justus  Falckner  presents  itself  before  our  eyes  during  his 
twenty  years  of  active  life ;  a  man  of  excellent  gifts,  of  fine  ac- 
quirements, of  lovely  temper,  of  fervently  devout  disposition, 
decided  in  his  Lutheranism,  diligent  and  persevering  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  calling — in  a  work,  a  perfect  pastor." 

But  who  were  the  people  of  central  New  Jersey  to  whom 
Justus  Falckner  is  believed  to  have  intermittently  ministered  in 
spiritual  things  during  the  last  decade  of  his  busy  life?  The 
civil  history  of  the  counties  of  Hunterdon  and  Somerset  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  them  were  Hollanders, 
or  of  Hollandish  descent — settlers  scattered  along  the  Raritan 
river  and  its  two  principal  branches.  It  seems  equally  certain 
that  their  progeny  of  the  second  and  third  generations,  who 
remained  in  the  same  districts,  in  course  of  time  forsook  the 
Lutheran  fold  and  attached  themselves  to  other  communions. 
With  these  Netherlanders,  or  Low  Dutch,  were  mingled  a  few 
German  settlers,  who  had  come  over  from  New  York,  and 
who  mostly  established  their  homes  on  the  high  grounds  and 
among  the  hills  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Raritan. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  very  little  is  positively  known  about 
secular  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  this  part  of  New  Jersey  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  century,  while  the  land 
was  being  taken  up  in  large  bodies  by  wealthy  proprietors  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  leased  or  sold,  thereafter,  in  smaller 
parcels,  to  actual  settlers  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Hol- 
land and  Germany.  Such  facts  as  have  come  to  light  in  public 
and  private  documents  are  rarely  set  forth  with  sufficient  full- 
ness to  be  available  in  a  connected  history  of  any  section  of 
the  State,  or  of  any  individual  institution  in  it.  The  provoking- 
ly  curt  and  chary  way  in  which  interesting  events  are  narrated, 
even  in  the  preserved  epistles  of  those  times,  is  calculated 
rather  to  excite  than  gratify  the  desire  for  accurate  informa- 
tion ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  official  papers  and 
memoranda  that  have  been  consulted  by  me  in  the  effort  to 
collect  trustworthy  materials  for  a  history  of  Zion  and  St. 
Paul's  churches.     It  has  been  suggested  by  a  learned  divine  of 
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Philadelphia  that  a  thorough  search  among  the  archives  of  the 
Lutheran  Consistorium  of  Amsterdam  would  probably  reveal  a 
connected  narrative  of  the  beginnings  of  organized  life  in  the 
Raritan  congregations,  since  it  is  believed  that  the  Falckners 
and  their  successors,  Berkenmeyer  and  Knoll,  forwarded  reg- 
ular and  detailed  reports  of  their  labors  to  the  mother  Church 
in  Holland,  and  that  accordingly  from  that  source  we  might 
reasonably  expect  to  obtain  valuable  and  precise  information. 
The  suggestion,  though  doubtless  a  good  one,  can  at  present 
profit  us  nothing. 

We  must  frankly  admit  that  we  have  very  little  knowledge 
concerning  the  people  who  constituted  the  membership  of  the 
early  Somerset  and  Hunterdon  Lutheran  congregations,  and 
less  still  of  the  organized  Societies  themselves  previous  to  the 
year  1725.  We  have,  however,  two  clues  to  some  family  names 
that  appear  amongst  them. 

First,  that  energetic,  single-minded  missionary  of  the  Hud- 
son and  Raritan  river  settlements,  Justus  Falckner,  kept  the 
records  of  the  southern  half  of  his  wide-extended  parish  in 
the  church-book  of  his  New  York  congregation,  and  his  entries 
therein,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  his  ministry,  are  so  full 
and  complete  as  to  be  of  considerable  assistance  in  our  in- 
vestigations. Among  his  marriage  notices  is  one  of  a  Marcus 
Konig  [King] — of  date  1713' — "a  printer"  [of  N.  Y.]  ''from 
the  principality  of  Halberstadt"  [Germany].  As  there  was  a 
Marcus  Konig,  also  a  David  King,  a  David,  Jr.,  a  John,  a  Luke, 
a  Philip,  and  a  George  King,  who  signed  in  1767  the  Church 
Order  (miscalled  "Articles  of  Faith")  of  the  Zion  and  St. 
Paul's  congregations,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  they 
were,  at  least  some  of  them,  the  offspring  of  the  aforesaid 
Marcus,  the  printer.  Again,  a  John  Peter  Schmidt,  born  at 
Ramapo,  N.  J.,  son  of  a  "Johan  Heinrich  Schmidt  and  wife 
Anna  Catharina,"  was  baptized  at  Hackensack,  Bergen  county, 
in  1 714.  This  Heinrich  Schmidt  (d.  1765  or  1766)  is  set  down 
by  an  industrious  delver  in  New  Jersey  genealogy  as  a  resident 
of  Mine  Brook,  Somerset  county,  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century,  and  we  know  that  a  person  of  that  name,  whose  wife 
was  Anna  Catharina,  was  in   1731   and  1755  a  member  and 
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officer  of  the  Lutheran  church  of  "Raritan  in  the  Mountains." 
Thirdly,  there  is  a  record  in  Falckner's  hand  of  the  marriage  in 
August,  1 718,  of  a  "Balthasar  Pickel,  born  in  the  county  of 
Hartenberg,  Germany,  and  Anna  Gertrud  Reiter,  born  in  the 
same  county,  now  Hving  at  New  York."  As  Gertrude  and 
Charity  are  interchangeable  names,  and  as  the  dates  of  birth 
and  death  are  consistent  with  this  marriage  notice,  we  may 
confidently  infer  that  the  tombstone  inscriptions  in  the  Zion 
church  yard  to  the  worthy  Baltes  Pickel,  and  his  equally  pious 
consort  Charity,  refer  to  the  above-named  persons.  Again,  a 
"Johan  Leonard  Streydt,  child  of  Christian  Streydt  and  wife 
Anna  Ursula,  born  at  Remerbach"  [Ramapo],  "July  28,  1720," 
was  baptized  at  Hackensack  on  the  21st  of  the  following  month 
by  Mr.  Falckner,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  the  same  person  whose 
name  we  shall  frequently  meet  as  an  officer  of  St.  Paul's  church 
at  Pluckemin.  Finally,  there  was  baptized,  August  the  7th 
of  the  same  year  (1720),  "on  the  Raritons,  in  our  meeting  at 
the  house  of  Baldus  Pickel,  b.  Mar.  4,  John  Peter,  child  of  John 
Peter  Fuchs  [Fox]  and  wife  Maria."  The  last-mentioned  J. 
P.  F.  was  born  in  1679,  came  over  with  the  second  Palatine 
Emigration  in  1710,  and  after  him,  it  is  believed,  the  Fox  Hill 
settlement  was  named.  The  son  was  one  of  the  subscribers  ta 
the  "Weygand  Call"  of  1749. 

We  have  thus  been  helped  to  a  few  names  of  early  Lutheran 
settlers  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Second,  among  the  Palatine  arrivals  at  New  York  in  the 
summer  of  1710  was  one  Simon  Vogt  aged  30  (probably  the 
Simon  Vogt  who  signed  the  "Weygand  Call"  of  1749),  and  -a 
Michael  Henneschid  (Hendershot),  whose  son  Casper  was  a 
trustee  of  Zion's  church  in  1749  and  also  in  1755.  Michael 
had  children  baptized  on  the  Raritan  river  by  Justus  Falckner 
from  1 716  to  1720.  As  before  stated,  Peter  Fuchs  (Fox),  of 
Fox  Hill  was  also  one  of  those  Palatine  immigrants. 

In  addition  to  these  two  clues  (namely,  the  record  of  bap- 
tisms and  marriages  in  the  old  New  York  Lutheran  church- 
book,  and  the  list  of  the  Palatines  who  came  over  in  17 10  but 
did  not  go  up  the  Hudson),  a  local  history  gives  a  few  names 
of  Germans  and  Netherlanders  who  arrived  in  New  York  at 
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some  time  before  1720,  and  among  them  are — besides  Balthasar 
Pickel,  Marcus  Konig  and  Christian  Streit — Lourens  Roelof- 
sen,  John  Peter  Appelman,  Daniel  Schumacher,  Michael  Shertz, 
George  Roemer,  John,  George  and  Peter  Kastner,  and  Martin 
Stein,  all  of  whom,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  were  members  of 
Falckner's  "congregations  on  the  Raritan"  between  17 15  and 
1723. 

Thus  far,  'tis  true,  we  have  done  but  little  towards  answer- 
ing our  query  of  some  pages  back,  "Who  were  the  people  of 
central  New  Jersey  to  whom  Justus  Falckner  is  believed  to 
have  intermittently  ministered  in  spiritual  things  during  the 
last  decade  of  his  busy  life?"  Yet  we  have  no  other  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  to  give,  at  least  none  that  by  an  historical 
mind  would  be  accepted  as  authentic  and  perfectly  satisfactory. 
An  excellent  authority — Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  Mann,  author  of 
"Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,"  and  of 
"Notes"  to  the  new  edition  of  the  "Halle  Reports" — has  said : 
"Over  the  origin  of  these  Raritan  congregations  there  rests 
much  obscurity;"  and  in  another  place  he  enlarges  upon  this 
statement  with  evident  caution :  "In  Hunterdon  county  and  the 
adjacent  districts  of  New  Jersey  there  was  a  settlement  of 
German  and  Dutch  Lutherans,  who  in  course  of  time  came  in- 
to union  with  the  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
precise  time  to  which  we  can  trace  back  this  settlement  cannot 
be  given  with  certainty.  The  earliest  comers  were  Dutch,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  they  expected  to  be  served  occa- 
sionally according  to  circumstances,  by  the  pastors  of  the  Hol- 
landish-Lutheran  congregation  of  New  York."  Again  the  same 
historian  thus  carefully  writes :  "In  the  Reports  which  Miih- 
lenberg,  and  at  a  somewhat  later  period  his  colaborers  also, 
who  had  been  sent  from  Halle,  transmitted  to  the  Fathers,  we 
frequently  read  of  'the  Raritan  congregations.'  It  seems  that 
Lutherans  from  Holland  had  at  an  early  period  settled  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Raritan  river,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
time  German  Lutherans  joined  them  in  such  numbers  that  they 
gradually  formed  the  overwhelming  majority,  so  that  finally 
in  religious  services  German  only  was  used.  It  is  probable  that 
in  earlier  times  the  pastors  of  the  Dutch  Lutherans  at  New 
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York  occasionally  attended  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  these  breth- 
ren in  the  faith." 

A  romantic  tale  has  been  in  circulation  for  many  years, 
which  pretends  to  account  for  the  early  settlement  of  German 
people  in  Clinton,  Lebanon  and  Tewksbury  townships  of  Hun- 
terdon and  in  Washington  township  of  Morris  county,  by  rep- 
resenting that  at  some  time  during  the  first  decade  of  the  i8th 
century  "a  number  of  Lutherans"  (or,  as  the  original  account 
has  it,  "of  German  Reformed"),  being  driven  by  persecution 
from  their  homes  between  the  towns  of  Wolfenbiittel  and  Hal- 
berstadt,  Germany,  fled  to  Holland,  where  they  embarked  in 
1707  for  New  York,  but  being  carried  by  adverse  winds  into 
Delaware  Bay  were  ultimately  landed  at  Philadelphia.  De- 
termined however,  to  reach  the  place  of  their  original  destina- 
tion, they  began  the  overland  journey  from  the  Quaker  City  to 
New  York ;  but  on  proceeding  as  far  as  to  "the  crest  of  the 
Schooley's  mountain  range  in  Morris  county"  they  "were  sud- 
denly confronted  by  the  view  of  a  charming  valley."  The  lo- 
cality seemed  so  rich  and  inviting  that  they  determined  to  go 
no  farther,  and  therefore  descended  the  mountain  side,  "drove 
their  tent-stakes,  and  laid  their  hearth-stones,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  settlement  which  has  been  known  from  that  day  to 
this  as  German  Valley.  .  .  .  Their  descendants,  from  time 
to  time,  spread  over  into  the  surrounding  country,  Lebanon 
inclusive."  The  story  is  a  very  pleasing  one,  but  will  not  bear 
a  moment's  critical  examination,  it  being  one  of  those  tradi- 
tional legends  which  may  safely  be  relegated  to  the  category  of 
events  that  have  never  happened. 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  Justus  Falckner  in  1723  the  Luth- 
erans on  the  Hudson,  and  at  New  York  and  the  neighboring 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  were  without  a  regular  pastor.  In  the  fol- 
lowing winter  a  petition  for  a  minister,  together  with  a  "power 
of  attorney"  to  select  said  minister  for  them  and  perfect  a  call, 
was  sent  over  to  the  Consistorium  of  Amsterdam,  Holland.  In 
due  time,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Hamburg  Ministerium, 
a  William  Christopher  Berkenmeyer,  then  38  years  old,  a  can- 
didate for  holy  orders,  and  a  native  of  the  principality  of  Han- 
over, was  handed  the  American  call,  accepted  it,  and  was  or- 
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dained  at  Amsterdam  in  the  spring  of  1725.  He  arrived  at 
New  York  in  September  of  that  year,  and  immediately  took 
charge  of  all  the  Lutheran  congregations  in  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley, as  also  of  the  Hackensack  and  Ramapo  congregations  in 
New  Jersey. 

Meanwhile  Daniel  Falckner,  an  elder  brother  of  the  deceased 
Justus,  wrote  himself  down  in  the  West  Camp  (Ulster  Co.), 
N.  Y.,  church-register  as  "Pastor  at  Millstone  and  in  the  Moun- 
tains near  the  River  Raritan."  Of  this  person's  history  not 
much  is  known,  but  that  little  is  highly  interesting.  Some  scat- 
tered notices  of  him  appear  in  the  chronicles  of  Old  German- 
town,  Pa.,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1694.  That  town  (then  six 
miles  from  Philadelphia)  was  first  settled  by  a  score  or  more 
of  German  families  in  the  fall  of  1683,  and  the  leader  of  the 
settlement  was  a  young  lawyer  named  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius. 
"In  a  few  years  the  place  was  provided  with  a  Burgomaster 
[Mayor],  a  town  clerk  and  other  public  officers,  as  also  with  a 
special  town  seal."  In  the  course  of  the  following  decade  Ger- 
man settlements  were  likewise  planted  in  other  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania. "But,"  says  Prof.  Graebner,  "it  was  a  pied  and 
speckled  Germandom  that  was  assembled  there  in  the  Quaker- 
land.  Pastorius,  the  first  Burgomaster  of  Germantown,  was 
a  sober  Pietist  of  the  Spenerian  school;  with  him,  and  after 
him,  came  Quakers  and  Mennonites  and  Gichtelians  and 
Schwenckfelders,  and  disciples  of  the  cobbler  of  Gorlitz,  Ja- 
cob Boehme,  and  fanatics  who  had  as  yet  no  name  at  all.  John 
Kelpius  founded  on  the  Wissahickon,  near  Germantown,  a 
community  which  he  called  'The  Woman  in  the  Wilderness' 
(Rev.  XII).  In  this  Society  we  find  Daniel  Falckner  of  Sax- 
ony." 

Daniel  Falckner  had  first  come  over  in  1694  with  a  com- 
pany of  forty  mystics — those  devoted  to  the  extremest  views 
and  practices  of  "Pietism" — of  whom  five,  including  himself, 
were  "candidates  of  theology."  To  him  and  his  four  com- 
panions— ascetic  dreamers  all — was  given  a  tract  of  woodland, 
to  be  cleared  and  tilled  by  them,  on  a  ridge  overlooking  a  ro- 
mantic creek ;  upon  this  they  built  a  little  log  house,  and  sup- 
ported themselves  mainly  by  raising  Indian  corn.     They  be- 
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longed  to  the  "awakened  Christians"  so-called,  who  had  a  tinge 
of  mysticism,  and  probably  also  of  millennialism  (Rev.  XX), 
and  looked  down  upon  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  Babylon.  In 
Pennsylvania  history  they  are  known  as  "The  Hermits  of  the 
Wissahickon,"  though  themselves  affected  the  other  and  more 
singular  name  mentioned.  Daniel  Falckner  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Copy  of  a  Report  from 
the  New  World,  being  an  Account  of  the  dangerous  Voyage 
and  happy  Arrival  of  some  Christian  Fellow-travellers,  who 
undertook  their  Pilgrimage  to  the  end  of  Spreading  the  Belief 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Printed  in  the  year  1695."  He  is  known  to 
have  written,  and  to  have  had  published  at  Frankfort  and 
Leipsic,  in  1702,  a  tractate  intended  to  promote  emigration  to 
WilHam  Penn's  new  Province,  bearing  the  title,  "A  Curious 
Report  from  Pennsylvania." 

The  community  of  "The  Woman  in  the  W'ilderness"  kept 
together,  for  the  most  part,  until  about  1706,  and  then  dis- 
banded ;  Falckner  during  the  interval  having  made  a  journey  to 
Europe,  from  which  he  returned  in  1700  with  the  appointment 
of  Agent  of  the  Frankfort  Land  Company,  and  also  then  bring- 
ing with  him  his  younger  brother  Justus,  of  whom  we  have 
given  a  sufficient  account  already.  The  elder  one's  name  still 
survives  in  the  designation  of  Falkner  Swamp  (New  Han- 
over), Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

In  1708  Daniel  Falckner  succeeded  Pastorius  in  the  Burgo- 
mastership  of  Germantown,  but  we  do  not  again  meet  with  his 
name  until  September,  1724,  when  we  find  him  recording  in 
classical  Latin,  in  the  church-book  of  W'est  Camp,  N.  Y.,  the 
following:  "Having  been  called  to  the  place  of  the  sainted 
Kocherthal,  and  of  my  sainted  brother,  I,  Daniel  Falckner, 
pastor  at  Millstone  and  in  the  Mountains  near  the  River  Rari- 
tan,  have,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  September,  1724, 
baptized  the  following  persons." 

When  and  where  Daniel  Falckner  was  inducted  into  the 
sacred  office,  or  w^hether  he  was  ordained  at  all,  are  questions 
answered  by  no  documents,  printed  or  written,  that  have  come 
to  light.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine  education,  and 
probably   possessed    more   varied   attainments   than   even   his 
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younger  brother.  Having  outgrown  the  fanaticism  of  his 
earlier  years  he  graduated  into  a  man  of  business  and  enter- 
prise, and  finally  became  a  useful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Al- 
though calling  himself  pastor  of  the  Lutherans  along  the  Rari- 
tan,  it  is  evident  that  he  spent  a  part  of  his  time  in  1724  and 
'25  with  the  Palatine  Lutherans  at  East  and  West  Camp  and 
other  places  on  the  Hudson,  where,  until  the  arrival  of  Berken- 
meyer,  he  probably  did  good  service  in  holding  the  congrega- 
tions together,  in  marrying  their  young  people  and  in  baptizing 
the  children. 

We  next  meet  with  the  mention  of  Falckner's  name  in  a 
letter  sent  by  him  in  June,  1727,  to  Pastor  Berkenmeyer  of 
New  York,  containing  two  collection-lists,  the  one  (he  said) 
from  his  congregation  "on  the  Millstone,"  and  the  other  from 
his  congregation  "in  the  Mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Raritan ;"  they  were  contributions  for  the  erection  of  a  larger 
church  for  the  Lutheran  Hollanders  of  New  York.  Of  the 
former  congregation  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever,  since  it 
is  never  mentioned  again ;  but  the  congregation  "in  the  Moun- 
tains near  the  River  Raritan"  was  composed  of  the  Dutch  and 
German  Lutherans  of  the  townships  of  Bedminster,  Bridge- 
water,  Bernard  and  Warren,  in  Somerset  county.  Although 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  back  this  Society  to  its  historical  be- 
ginnings, yet  in  the  light  of  the  best  information  that  can  be 
obtained  we  may  conjecturally  fix  its  origin  as  somewhere  be- 
tween the  years  171 5  and  1720. 

After  a  considerable  interval  Mr.  Falckner  is  again  intro- 
duced to  notice ;  this  time  when  on  the  point  of  vacating  his 
pastoral  office.  In  the  summer  of  1731  the  Reverend  Berken- 
meyer was  besought  by  several  Lutherans  of  the  Raritan  to 
come  over  thither  and  preach,  and  administer  the  Holy  Supper, 
to  them  and  sundry  others  "who  had  for  a  long  time  been  with- 
drawn from  Pastor  Falckner."  It  was  also  represented  to  him 
that  "the  people  of  Rockaway  had  for  already  more  than  two 
years  been  separated  from  Falckner." 

We  do  not  meet  with  the  name  Rockaway  in  any  previous 
letter  or  diary,  and  will,  therefore,  mention  that  the  Rock- 
away Lutheran  Society  consisted  of  the  Lutheran  people  living 
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in  what  are  now  the  townships  of  Readington,  Tewksbury, 
Clinton  and  Lebanon,  in  Hunterdon  county.  We  may  con- 
jecturally  fix  the  date  of  its  organization  as  at  least  ten  years 
later  than  that  of  "the  congregation  in  the  Mountains" — that 
is  to  say,  between  1725  and  1730.  The  assignment  to  it  of  a 
greater  antiquity  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  civil  history  of 
the  region,  and  with  the  distinct  declaration  of  Falckner  in 
1724. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  these  Raritan  Luther- 
an Societies  as  Pastor  Berkenmeyer  found  them  on  his  four 
days'  visit  to  them  in  the  fall  of  1731.  For  this  account  we  are 
wholly  indebted  to  Rev.  Prof.  Graebner's  recent  "History," 
and  his  authority  for  that  period  of  their  existence  appears  to 
have  been  an  old  manuscript  in  the  Dutch  language  discovered 
a  few  years  since  in  New  York  City. 

"Daniel  Falckner  in  the  meantime  had  been  growing  old. 
Two  of  his  daughters  were  married,  the  one  to  a  beer-brewer, 
William  Dern,  the  other  to  a  farmer,  John  Castner,  both  of 
whom  belonged  to  their  father-in-law's  congregation." 

The  Castners  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  region 
around  Liberty  Corner  and  Pluckemin,  Somerset  County. 
Later  a  scion  of  the  stock  transplanted  himself  to  the  Spruce 
Run  neighborhood,  Hunterdon  County. 

"Physically  the  old  gentleman  was  still  tolerably  robust ;  his 
eyes  were  yet  sharp,  and  did  him  good  service  in  hunting  for 
herbs ;  but  his  head  was,  as  he  himself  said,  like  a  pumpkin, 
and  the  congregation  felt  themselves  obliged  to  look  around 
for  another  pastor." 

We  conceive  this  to  mean  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
memorize  his  sermons,  it  not  being  permissible  for  German 
Lutheran  ministers  to  read  their  discourses. 

"At  one  time  there  came  from  Pennsylvania  one  Caspar 
Stoever,  who  preached  a  trial-sermon,  and  was  intended  to  be 
called,  but  who  had  not  as  yet  been  ordained.  Daniel  Falckner, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  trial-sermon,  would  not  ordain 
him,  and  so  the  people  sent  him  to  Philadelphia  that  he  might 
be  there  ordained  by  the  Swedish  ministers.  But  Pastor  Ene- 
berg  declared  that  he  was  not  authorized  by  his  Bishop"  [the 
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Swedish  Lutheran  Church  had  bishops]  "to  perform  ordina- 
tion, and  besides,  he  said,  this  Stoever  was  a  rover,  with  whom 
the  congregations  should  rather  have  nothing  at  all  to  do.  Con- 
sequently nothing  came  of  this  call,  and  .  .  .  the  Raritan 
farmers,  who  declined  to  pay  Stoever  for  his  trial-sermon,  had 
to  submit  to  be  called  oxen  and  asses  by  that  worthy ;  in  return 
for  this  they  gave  him  the  title  of  impostor,  since  he  had  raised 
for  them  many  false  hopes,  and  occasioned  them  much  trouble 
and  expense." 

John  Casper  Stoever  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  being  registered  in  the  passenger-list  of  the  ship  in  which 
he  arrived  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  11,  1728,  as  a  "student  of 
theology."  Within  a  short  time  after  his  landing  he  performed 
ministerial  acts  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  and  "through  a 
series  of  years  served  in  periodical  rotation  a  considerable 
number  of  congregations  in  Pennsylvania  and  began  their 
church  records."  At  the  time  mentioned  in  this  narrative  he 
was  living  near  New  Holland,  Lancaster  county,  and  was 
itinerant  preacher  for  a  number  of  far-separated  congregations 
between  his  home  and  the  North  Mountains  beyond  Lebanon 
(Pa.).  Notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Swedish  pastors  to 
ordain  him,  that  favor  was  obtained  in  1733  from  a  Rev.  Chris- 
tian Schultze,  a  not  very  reputable  minister  of  Philadelphia, 
who  subsequently  ran  away  to  Europe  under  the  pretence  of 
going  abroad  to  collect  money  for  the  building  of  churches  and 
schoolhouses  in  Pennsylvania.  Stoever  in  those  years  was  not 
at  all  exemplary  as  a  pastor  in  his  walk  and  conversation,  yet 
we  nowhere  read  that  he  was  an  immoral  character;  and,  al- 
though he  was  somewhat  rough  and  censurable  all  his  life,  yet 
in  the  fall  of  1763  he  was  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ministerium  as  a  preacher  in  good  standing. 

"An  effort  to  obtain  a  pastor  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
Swedes  likewise  failed  the  Raritaners,  and  so  one  day  there 
appeared  several  members  of  the  congregation  at  Reverend 
Berkenmeyer's  in  Hackensack,  and  entreated  him  to  come 
over,  and  to  preach  and  administer  the  Holy  Supper  to  them. 
.  .  .  Berkenmeyer  answered  that  if  the  people  of  Raritan 
desired  to  call  a  new  pastor  he  would  not  refuse  to  assist  them 
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in  doing  so,  and  in  that  case  further  notification  could  be  given. 
Accordingly  on  the  3d  of  August,  (1731)  Dominie  Berken- 
meyer  was  invited  to  come  with  two  of  his  church  wardens  to 
Rockaway  on  the  13th  Sunday  after  Trinity,  'in  order  to  bring 
peace  to  the  congregation.'  At  the  same  time  Pastor  Falckner 
also  was  invited  to  appear  with  his  people  and  declare  what 
were  his  views  upon  this  subject. 

"On  the  9th  of  September  Berkenmeyer  with  his  wardens 
set  out  upon  the  journey.  They  travelled  by  water  to  Eliza- 
bethtown  Point"  [now  Elizabethport],  "whence  they  were  taken 
away  on  three  horses.  Berkenmeyer  desired  first  of  all  to  seek 
out  our  Pastor  Falckner  and  hear  from  his  own  lips  what  he 
might  have  to  say.  When  the  travellers  arrived  before  Falck- 
ner's  dwelling"  [this  was  on  the  lOth],  "they  found  him  not  at 
home ;  it  was  said  that  he  'was  gone  into  the  brush  to  hunt  for 
herbs,'  though  others  said  he  was  gone  with  his  son-in-law  to 
fish." 

He  was  sent  for,  and  after  a  considerable  time  he  emerged 
from  the  wood. 

"He  greeted  the  guests  heartily,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  a 
discourse  on  American  herbs  and  the  differences  between  them 
and  those  of  other  lands.  But  the  travellers  had  not  much  time 
to  spare,  and  Comparative  Botany  was  not  at  all  on  Berken- 
meyer's  programme  for  that  forenoon,  and  so  he  brought  the 
conversation  to  the  subject  that  more  immediately  interested 
him.  To  his  joy  old  Mr.  Falckner  now  declared  that  he  was 
willing  to  resign  his  office  altogether,  and  was  also  ready  to  ap- 
pear at  the  appointed  meeting.  Thereupon  the  travellers  re- 
sumed their  journey.  In  the  evening  at  8  o'clock  they  arrived 
at  Rockaway,  where  they  found  their  host,  John  Balthasar 
Pickel,  busy  in  bringing  the  new  church,  or  rather  the  pulpit 
and  the  benches,  into  perfect  order.  On  Saturday,  the  nth, 
a  service  of  confession  was  held,  and  a  kind  of  church-con- 
secration festival.  On  Sunday  preaching  was  had,  and  the 
Holy  Supper  was  administered  to  about  thirty  persons." 

We  thus  learn  that  the  Rockaway  Lutherans  had  a  church  of 
their  own  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1731,  and  that  at  that  time  it 
was  yet  so  new  it  had  never  been  dedicated.    Its  site  was  in  the 
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hamlet  of  Potterstown,  very  near  the  junction  of  the  New 
Germantown  road  with  the  Easton  turnpike,  and  about  eleven 
miles  westerly  from  the  church  "in  the  Mountains."  It  was  a 
Lutheran,  and  not  a  Union  German  meeting-house.  On  the 
same  lot  was  a  graveyard,  and  forty  years  ago  there  were  per- 
sons living  who  remembered  to  have  seen  rude  gravestones 
there.  Of  the  precise  date  of  the  erection  of  this  Rockaway 
Lutheran  church,  of  its  size,  shape,  construction,  etc.,  nothing 
has  been  ascertained,  and  probably  never  can  be.  Country 
meeting-houses  in  those  days  were  plain  and  cheerless  build- 
ings. The  seats  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  rude  slabs,  the 
windows  were  often  unglazed,  and  it  rarely  happened  that  the 
inner  walls  were  boarded,  or  that  the  roof  was  so  carefully  laid 
as  to  be  thoroughly  rain-proof.  After  about  1750  there  was  an 
improvement  in  their  construction,  and  they  became  more  com- 
fortable to  worshippers. 

"On  Monday  (13th)  the  church  officers  of  the  congregations 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Peter  Castner  'in  the  mountains,'  in 
order  to  hold  the  appointed  meeting.  When  several  proposed 
that  either  Berkenmeyer  or  Falckner  should  first  deliver  a  ser- 
mon, the  former  said  that  the  day  would  scarcely  be  long 
enough  to  accomplish  that  for  which  they  had  come  together ; 
and  since  the  Sabbath  had  been  solemnized  on  the  preceding 
day,  he  for  his  part  was  not  disposed  on  this  occasion  either  to 
listen  to  a  sermon  or  to  preach  one.  As  Falckner  at  1 1  o'clock 
had  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance,  and  as  it  was  rumored  that 
his  friends  were  seeking  to  persuade  him  to  stay  away,  and  as 
several  were  in  favor  of  holding  the  meeting  in  the  church, 
Berkenmeyer  was  at  first  inclined  to  assent  to  the  latter  propo- 
sition." 

At  what  time  the  little  forest  sanctuary  was  built  which 
served  as  a  house  of  worship  for  the  Lutherans  of  the  Raritan 
Mountains  (better  translated  and  usually  in  later  years  called 
Hills),  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  but  it  was  probably  be- 
fore the  year  1725.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Hartwick,  an  early  minister 
among  the  Germans,  wrote  in  1754  that  "many  years  ago  100 
acres  were  given  to  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  the  Raritan 
Mountains  by  one  Sonneman  (Peter  Sonmans?)   for  a  glebe. 
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whereof  they  were  dispossessed  by  some  Irish  people."  We 
find  it  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg, 
dated  in  1753,  that  "the  congregation  in  the  Hills  had  owned 
100  acres  of  land  for  a  church  and  a  parsonage  as  a  present — 
had  built  thereon  a  little  meeting-house,  but  had  for  some  time 
past  ceased  to  hold  serv^ice  therein,  and  were  now  bereft  of 
their  glebe  through  the  artifices  of  English  and  Irish  people 
who  had  settled  around  them."  The  Rev.  Samuel  Parry  says : 
"The  site  was  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Towles,  on  the  mountain  at  a  spot  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
east  of  the  village  of  Pluckemin.  Some  of  our  older  people  re- 
member seeing  some  graves  there  in  their  younger  days,  but  all 
have  long  since  been  leveled  by  the  plow  and  the  harrow.  Ex- 
cept for  the  hard  climb  the  site  was  a  good  one,  being  central  to 
the  sparsely  settled  parish.  It  was  near  the  junction  of  three 
roads,  one  of  which  led  to  the  Washington  Valley  region,  one 
to  Liberty  Corner,  and  one  to  Pluckemin." 

A  few  years  ago  I  visited  the  site  of  the  Mountain  church, 
known  as  "Raritan  in  the  Mountains,"  and  found  that  it  was 
just  within  the  boundary  of  the  township  of  Bernards,  and  that 
the  place  of  the  church  and  graveyard  (the  ground  having  been 
just  sown  to  wheat)  was  distinctly  marked  by  the  difference  in 
the  color  of  the  soil.  I  likewise  found,  lying  against  a  tree, 
a  couple  of  sand-stone  boulders,  on  one  of  which  was  the  in- 
scription"I  O  F  1752,"  and  on  the  other  "E  L  1755." 

"  *We  actually  set  out,'  Berkenmeyer  relates,  'when  it  oc- 
curred to  me  the  church  could  easily  be  made  a  field  of  battle — 
that  Falckner's  wife  could  easily  come  upon  us  there — that,  a 
little  while  before,  preaching  had  been  spoken  of,  whereby  our 
time  would  have  been  greatly  shortened, — not  to  mention  other 
hindrances  and  inconveniences.'  So  they  turned  back  to  the 
house  again,  and  after  some  time  Falckner  appeared  with  his 
sons-in-law." 

It  cannot  be  explained  why  Falckner's  wife  should  have  be- 
come the  object  of  Berkenmeyer's  dread,  unless  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  she  was  bitterly  opposed  to  her  husband's  displace- 
ment from  office,  even  with  his  own  consent  and  had  freely 
expressed  her  mind  on  the  subject  on  the  previous  Friday. 
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"When  Falckner  came  in  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Berkenmeyer.  After  a  prayer  had  been  offered,  the  New 
York  pastor,  first  of  all,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  congregation  expressed  to  those  present  their 
hearty  thanks  for  the  collection  which  some  years  before  had 
come  to  them  as  a  contribution  towards  their  church  building. 
Then  he  declared  that  he  and  the  two  members  of  his  church- 
council  appeared  here  'in  order  to  help  their  brethren  in  this 
place  to  a  true  peace' ;  and  while  they  had  not  come  to  set  them- 
selves up  as  judges,  and  consequently  could  not  engage  in  a 
judicial  examination  of  opposing  parties,  yet  they  were  pre- 
pared honestly  to  say  what  would  conduce  to  the  welfare  of 
the  congregations. 

"Thus  was  the  business  of  the  Conference  begun.  After 
Berkenmeyer,  without  permitting  himself  to  be  disturbed  by 
interruptions,  had  stated  how,  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
the  call  of  a  pastor  was  to  be  set  about,  Falckner  took  the  floor, 
and  declared  himself  happy  in  having  encouraged  among  his 
people  the  before-mentioned  collection,  and  in  hearing  that  it 
had  been  received  with  gratitude.  He  acknowledged  and  laud- 
ed New  York  as  our  Athens,  to  which  we  must  look  for  our 
learned  men,  and  whence  our  help  must  come.  For  that  rea- 
son he  had  long  ago,  during  the  life-time  of  his  revered  brother 
and  of  Kocherthal,  prayed  that  we  might  not  be  separated  from 
her.  He  returned  thanks  to  the  honorable  gentlemen  for  taking 
so  much  trouble  upon  themselves,  and  for  being  so  ready  to 
render  assistance.  As  for  himself,  he  said  he  was,  as  he  had 
long  ago  announced,  incompetent,  and  was  entirely  willing  to 
lay  down  his  office,  and  especially  in  order  that  the  congregation 
might  be  provided  with  another  pastor.  But  the  call  might 
prove  to  be  an  uncertain  affair,  as  the  congregations  indeed 
promise,  but  do  not  observe  their  promises,  and  there  is  no 
means  of  giving  assurance  to  a  man  who  comes  to  us  from  for- 
eign lands,  that  he  will  find  his  bread. 

"But  these  and  other  doubts  Berkenmeyer  knew  how  to 
brush  aside.  To  Falckner's  son-in-law,  the  brewer,  who  was 
frequently  on  the  point  of  interrupting  him,  he  quietly  said, 
that  it  was  altogether  becoming  in  him  to  desire  to  speak  a 
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good  word  for  his  father-in-law,  but  one  must  in  this  matter 
consider  the  congregation.  In  the  discharge  of  pastoral  func- 
tions it  was  not  enough  that  preaching  be  occasionally  had,  but 
young  and  old  must  likewise  be  spiritually  cared  for,  and  this 
certainly  was  not  done  where  there  was  not  sufficient  strength 
for  its  performance ;  and  as  the  Father  himself  was  willing  to 
lay  down  the  burden  which  had  become  too  heavy  for  him,  and 
had  himself  confessed  his  incompetency,  he  (the  brewer) 
should  now  content  himself  with  the  rest.  After  he  had  also 
taken  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  other  son-in-law  and  of 
several  who  sided  with  him  and  raised  difficulties,  Berkenmey- 
er  continued  the  conference  longer,  and  in  the  course  of  it  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  discomposed  even  by  the  going  out  of 
several  dissatisfied  ones.  He  thus  reports :  'I  then  said, — to 
come  to  the  main  point,  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Call  which 
I  have  drafted  in  your  name.  I  read  it,  and  those  that  had 
gone  out  listened  before  the  door  and  at  the  windows,  sticking 
in  half  their  heads.'  The  Call,  which  Berkenmeyer  had  drawn 
up  in  two  copies,  was  undersigned  in  both  copies  by  Pastor 
Falckner  and  the  wardens  of  the  calling  congregations,  and  at- 
tested by  Berkenmeyer  and  his  church-council  with  their  sig- 
natures and  church-council  seal." 

The  text  of  the  Call  is  unfortunately  not  given ;  probably 
there  is  no  copy  of  it  in  existence.  It  was  sent  to  the  Reverend 
Ministerium  of  the  City  of  Hamburg.  From  a  provincial 
Court  document  of  the  year  1744  we  learn  the  names  of  seven 
of  the  signing  church  officers.  These  were  Balthasar  Pickel, 
Lourens  Roelofsen,  Lucas  Dibbel  (Teeple),  Jacob  Schub- 
mann  (Shipman),  Johann  Heinrich  Schmidt,  Michael  Hender- 
shot  and  Martin  Stein. 

"There  was  an  Appendix  to  the  document,  in  which  the  con- 
gregations promised  the  new  pastor  the  expenses  of  his  voyage 
hither,  an  annual  stipend  of  fifty  pounds"  [this  was  about  $133, 
according  to  the  valuation  of  money  at  that  day],  "a  free  resi- 
dence, free  wood  and  light,  and  free  carriage  to  other  places 
to  minister  in  holy  things,  and  free  carriage  back.  At  once  a 
start  was  made  in  a  subscription  for  the  expenses  of  the  voyage, 
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and  the  wardens  were  obligated  to  see  to  it  that  it  should  be 
completed  in  all  the  congregations  within  fourteen  days. 

"Berkenmeyer  now  again  thanked  old  Mr.  Falckner  for  the 
regard  which  he  had  shown  to  the  wishes  of  the  congregation, 
and  exhorted  the  people  also  to  be  grateful  to  him,  and  to  ren- 
der him  every  becoming  friendship.  The  whole  business,  which 
God  had  so  manifestly  favored,  was  concluded  with  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving,  and  with  a  friendly  exhortation  to  continue  in 
the  good  way  and  to  seek  for  God's  blessing." 

The  next  day,  Sept.  14th,  the  New  York  pastor  and  his  two 
companions  set  out  on  their  homeward  journey.  Arriving  at 
New  York  in  the  early  afternoon  of  the  15th,  they  found  that 
a  ship  for  the  Netherlands  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor, 
and  therefore  to  her  captain  were  handed  the  Call  and  its  ac- 
companying letter  to  take  along.  The  second  copy,  for  greater 
security,  was  sent  off  somewhat  later  by  another  captain  to 
Hamburg  also,  via  London. 

[To  be  Continued] 
^     Ji     ^     Jt 

OLD  DUTCH  HOUSES  IN  BERGEN  COUNTY^ 

One  of  the  oldest  survivals  of  the  Dutch  architecture  in  Ber- 
gen county  is  the  Ackerman  house  on  the  Polifly  road  in  Hack- 
ensack.  It  has  overhanging  eaves  and  a  gambrel  attic  with  the 
early  partitions  still  remaining.  As  it  is  with  all  the  old 
Dutch  houses,  the  roof  has  been  changed,  but  the  original  walls 
are  as  they  were  built. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  old  Dutch  houses  is  the  Ter- 
hune  home  in  Hackensack.  It  is  claimed  that  this  house,  or 
the  earliest  part  of  it,  was  erected  in  1670,  but  this  date  is  re- 
garded as  earlier  than  the  authentic  one,  if  that  could  be  ascer- 
tained. At  any  rate,  the  house  was  built  by  John  Terhune,  a 
French  Huguenot,  whose  family  fled  to  Holland.^  A  descen- 
dant of  the  builder.  Miss  Cornelia  H.  Terhune,  still  lives  there. 
The  Terhune  house  is  known  to  antiquarians  for  the  beautiful 


*  Republished,  by  consent,  from  the  "Newark  Evening  News." 
'John    Terhune    settled    in    Hackensack    somewhere    about    1700. — 
Editor. 
18 
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half-rounded  modillions  it  contains.  It  has  a  modern  addition, 
but  the  old  part  retains  much  of  its  original  appearance.  At 
the  end  of  the  house,  toward  the  river,  stands  an  elm  tree  said 
to  be  600  years  old.^  Arrow  heads  and  other  Indian  relics 
have  been  found  near  the  old  tree. 

Another  fine  old  Dutch  place  in  Hackensack  is  the  Acker- 
man-Brinkerhoff  house,  diagonally  across  the  street  from  the 
Essex  Street  Railroad  Station.  Built  in  1704  by  Abram  Ack- 
erman,  it  retains  much  of  its  original  appearance,  though  great- 
ly modernized  and  enlarged.  It  contains  fifteen  rooms  and 
has  overhanging  eaves.  The  ancient  stone  wing  has  disap- 
peared, to  be  replaced  by  a  wooden  addition,  and  seats  on  either 
side  of  the  front  entrance  were  added  several  years  ago.  About 
1825  the  place  was  sold  by  an  Ackerman  descendant  to  a 
BrinkerhoflF.  The  BrinkerhoflF  estate  sold  it  to  E.  E.  Poor, 
who  made  some  alterations.  Later  the  house  passed  into  the 
possession  of  J.  S.  Mabon,  the  present  owner. 

The  Demarest  house  at  River  Edge  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
a  Dutch  building.  Built  by  Jacobus  Demarest  about  1700,  it 
retained  much  of  its  original  appearance  until  recently,  when 
some  alterations  were  made. 

Another  Demarest  house  is  on  the  Polifly  road,  what  is  now 
Essex  street.  This  house  dates  back  to  1707,  and  when  it  was 
erected  the  Polifly  road  ran  from  Rutherford  to  Demarest 
corner,  where  the  house  is  situated,  what  is  now  Essex  street 
being  nothing  but  a  trail.  One  of  the  legends  coming  down 
in  relation  to  this  house  is  that  General  Washington,  retreating 
from  Fort  Lee  with  his  army,  passed  this  house,  and,  stopping, 
was  regaled  with  cider  brought  out  by  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily occupying  it  at  that  time. 

On  the  Polifly  road  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Demarest 
house  is  the  Hopper  house,  a  fine  residence  with  the  old  Dutch 
structure  as  a  nucleus.  The  main  portion  and  the  wings  at 
either  end  are  of  dark  and  light  tan  stone  laid  in  seven-inch 
courses  with  fine  efifect.  This  house  is  supposed  to  date  back 
to  1700. 


*An  excellent  judge  of  the  age  of  old  trees  states  it  may  be  150  years 
old. — Editor. 
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An  old  Dutch  house  whose  history  is  obscure  stands  in  Main 
street,  Hackensack,  and  is  now  used  as  a  tea  room  and  a  florist 
shop.  Who  built  it  is  not  known  to  members  of  the  Bergen 
Historical  Society,  who  have  sought  to  investigate,  nor  to  the 
present  owner.  The  story  is  told,  whether  authentic  or  not, 
that  in  1780  the  body  of  General  Enoch  Poor  was  brought  to 
Hackensack  from  Kinderkamack,  where  General  Washington's 
army  was  encamped,  and  kept  in  this  house  over  night.  Gen- 
eral Poor  had  died  of  a  fever,  it  was  announced,  but  a  rumor 
had  it  that  his  death  resulted  from  a  duel.  However,  the 
account  says  that  the  body  was  placed  over  night  in  a  house 
about  a  mile  from  the  burying  ground,  and  the  next  day  taken 
to  that  cemetery,  where  the  burial  service  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  among  others.  There 
is  a  monument  to  General  Poor  in  the  cemetery  near  the  green. 

Bergen  County  is  rich  in  old  Dutch  houses,  relics  of  sturdy 
old  pioneers  who  brought  a  bit  of  their  homeland  to  this  new 
country.  Defying  time  and  storm,  the  ancient  walls  stand, 
stout  and  rugged  where  the  builders  placed  them,  and  it  will 
be  the  hand  of  man  that  causes  them  eventually  to  disappear. 
Here  and  there  is  an  old  house  still  showing  remains  of  the  old 
projecting  eaves  and  curved  roof,  in  appearance  justifying  the 
remark  that  the  Dutch  houses  really  were  the  first  American 
bungalows. 

^     J»     Jf     Jf 

CONNECTICUT  FARMS  (NOW  UNION)  CEMETERY 
INSCRIPTIONS 

[Continued  from  Page  174] 

Camp,  James  R.  (Dr.),  d.  Aug.  8,  1832,  in  39th  yr.    John  B. 

(son  of  James  R.  and  Jane  M.),  d.  Aug.  19,  1831,  aged 

9  mos.,  5  dys. 
Carpenter,  Edward,  d.  Apr.  7,  1822,  in  54th  yr. 
Carpenter,  Hope,  d.  Sept.  28,  1826,  in  61  st  yr.    Wife,  Jerusha, 

d.  Dec.  16,  1861,  in  88th  yr.    Betsey  (dau.),  d.  Oct.  25, 

1823,  in  25th  yr. 
Carpenter,  James,  b.  Apr.  9,  1801 ;  d.  Mar.  22,  1872.     Wife, 

Sarah  R.  Winans,  b.  Dec.  11,  1807;  d.  Nov.  27,  1884. 

Sarah  E.  (dau.),  b.  Apr.  28,  1843;  d.  Oct.  i,  1843,  aged 
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5  mos.     Anna  C,  m.  Wm.  S.  Potter  (see)  ;  Emma  W. 
(dau.),  b.  June  8,  1837;  d.  Dec.  25,  1898  (on  Wm.  S. 
Potter  monument). 
Carpenter,  James,  d.  Apr.  5,  1798,  in  y2  nd  yr.    Wife,  Deborah, 
d.  Jan.  16,  1795,  in  66th  yr.     Mary  (dau.),  d.  Nov.  9, 

1801,  in  36th  yr. 

Clark,  Col.  David,  d.  June  7,  1808,  aged  44  yrs.,  9  mos.,  17 

dys. 
Clark,  Deborah  (wife  of  John),  d.  Sept.  24,  1760,  in  78th  yr. 
Clark,  Hannah  (wife  of  David,  Jr.),  d.  Mar.  18,  1789,  in  23rd 

yr- 

Clark,  James,  d.  Dec.  i,  1796,  in  89th  yr.  Wife,  Mary,  d.  Feb. 
12,  1772,  in  59th  yr.  (name  spelled  "Clarke"  on  stone). 

Clark,  "Capt."  John,  d.  Mar.  20,  1745,  in  70th  yr. 

Clark,  John,  d.  Apr.  13,  1814,  in  75th  yr.  Wife,  Humee,  d. 
Mar.  29,  1810,  in  68th  yr. 

Clark,  John,  d.  Apr.  25,  1825,  in  54th  yr.  Wife,  Mary,  d.  Apr. 
18,  1835,  aged  62  yrs.,  3  dys.  Isaac  (son),  d.  Oct.  28, 
1816,  aged  17  yrs.,  4  mos.,  17  dys.  John  Jefferson 
(son),  d.  Sept.  23,  1801,  aged  11  mos.  Peggy  (dau.), 
d.  May  5,  1805,  aged  18  mos.  Aaron  (son),  d.  July  25, 
1819,  aged  25  yrs.,  5  mos.,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Clark,  Jotham,  d.  Apr.  i,  1772,  in  67th  yr. 

Clark,  Jotham,  Jr.,  d.  Sept.  i,  1771,  in  37th  yr. 

Clark,  Phebe,  d.  May  i,  1806,  in  32nd  yr. 

Clark,  Polly,  d.  Apr.  9,  1816,  in  78th  yr. 

Clark,  Sarah  (dau.  of  Jotham  and  Sarah),  d.  Sept.  3,  1746,  in 
19th  yr. 

Cogswell,  Aaron,  d.  Mar.  10,  181 5,  in  47th  yr. 

Compton,  Daniel  A.,  d.  Feb.  25,  1870,  aged  69  yrs.,  3  mos.,  i  dy. 
Wife,  Mary  Brown,  b.  Oct.  28,  1807;  d.  Jan.  8,  1890. 

Compton,  Martha  (wife  of  Andrew),  d.  Mar.  10,  1850,  aged  40 
yrs.,  3  mos.,  2j  dys. 

Conger,  Samuel,  d.  May  5,  1819,  in  46th  yr.  Wife,  Abby,  d. 
Feb.  7,  1816,  in  42nd  yr.     William  (son),  d.  Sept.  19, 

1802,  in  8th  yr.     Betsey  (dau.),  d.  Mar.  11,  1802,  in 
5th  yr. 

Converse,  Rev.  Charles  S.,  b.  Jan.  i,  1847;  d.  June  28,  1903. 
Xooke,  Elizabeth    (wife  of   Capt.  William,  of   Nassau,   New 

Providence,   Bahamas),  d.   April   19,   1835,  at  Middle- 

ville,  N.  J.,  aged  61  yrs. 
Cooper,  John,  d.  Feb.  25,  1753.  in  39th  yr. 
Courter,  Maria  Bowroson  (wife  of  William),  b.  Mar.  18,  1814; 

d.  Feb.  22,  1853.     J-  Theodore  (son),  b.  Dec.  8,  1848; 

d.  Aug.  7,  1851. 
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Crane,  Betsey,  d.  Sept.  2,  1873,  Siged  85  yrs. 

Crane,  Charlie  (son  of  Oliver  and  Jane),  d.  Aug.  6,  1869,  aged 

5  wks,  5  dys. 

Crane,  David,  d.  Aug.  20,  1822,  aged  79  yrs.,  8  mos.,  20  dys. 
Wife,  Ann,  d.  Nov.  24,  1805,  aged  63  yrs.,  6  mos.,  24 
dys.  David  (son),  d.  Sept.  27,  1791,  aged  19  yrs.,  7 
mos.,  20  dys.  Sarah  (dau.),  d.  Sept.  16,  1778,  aged  5 
yrs.,  4  mos.    2nd  Wife,  Agnes,  d.  Sept.  4,  1833,  in  6ist 

yr. 

Crane,  Elias,  d.  July  19,  1869,  aged  80  yrs.,  2  mos.,  24  dys. 
Wife,  Esther  Maxwell,  d.  Mar.  27,  1880,  aged  91  yrs., 

6  mos.,  22  dys. 

Crane,  Eliza  M.  Lum  (dau.  of  John  C.  and  Ruth  Lum,  and  wife 
of  Stephen  Crane),  d.  Nov.  2y,  1850,  aged  48  yrs. 

Crane,  Eliza  Tweed  (dau.  of  Charles  C.  and  Hannah),  d.  Apr. 
5,  1846,  aged  I  yr.,  7  mos.,  12  dys. 

Crane,  EHzabeth  (wife  of  David  B.),  d.  Nov.  21,  1858,  in  52nd 

yr- 

Crane,  Esther  (dau.  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah),  d.  Dec.  6,  181 1, 

aged  21  yrs.,  9  mos. 
Crane,  Francis  H.  (dau.  of  Mary,  1796-1886),  b.  1822;  d.  1889. 
Crane,  Hannah  Meeker  (dau.  of  Nathan  and  Ann  Meeker,  and 

wife  of  Daniel  B.  Crane),  d.  Sept.  15,  1832,  aged  18 

yrs.,  4  mos.,  21  dys. 
Crane,  John  C,  b.  Nov.  5,  1813;  d.  Aug.  26,  1900.     Wife, 

Sarah  Cutter,  b.  Nov.  2,  1815;  d.  Sept.  4,  1854.     2nd 

Wife,  Hannah  Cutter,  b.  Feb.  27,  1820;  d.  Mar.  8,  1914. 
Crane,  Josiah,  Capt.,  d.   Dec.    15,    1785,  in  67th  yr.     Wife, 

Jerusha,  d.  Oct.  10,  1777,  in  55th  yr. 
Crane,  Josiah,  d.  Aug.  8,  1873,  aged  95  yrs.,  3  mos.,  14  dys. 

Wife,  Lois,  d.  Oct.  4,  1845,  3.ged  65  yrs.,  11  mos.,  24  dys. 
Crane,  Mary,  b.  1796;  d.  1886. 
Crane,  Obadiah,  d.  Apr.  11,  1833,  in  78th  yr.    Wife,  Martha, 

d.  Jan.  16,  1802,  in  49th  yr.     Obadiah  (son),  d.  1785. 

Mary   (dau.),  d.   1785.     Susannah  B.   (dau.),  d.  Dec. 

7,  1783,  aged  I  yr.,  11  mos.,  17  dys.     Phebe  S.  (dau.), 

d.  Dec.  6.  1 801,  aged  7  yrs.,  11  mos.,  3  dys.     Phebe  P. 

(dau.  of  Obadiah  and  2nd  wife,  Mary),  d.  Sept.  6,  1805, 

aged  I  yr.,  7  mos.,  21  dys. 
Crane,  Phebe  (wife  of  William),  d.  May  14,  1799. 
Crane,  Sarah  (wife  of  John  C),  d.  Sept.  4,  1854,  in  39th  yr. 
Crane,  Stephen  H.    (son  of   Mary,   1796-1886),  b.    1816;  d. 

1880.  Hattie    (dau.   of    Stephen    H.   and   Harriet),   d. 

Mar.,  i860,  aged  3  yrs. 
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Crane,  William,  d.  Jan.  25,  1864,  aged  75  yrs.,  4  mos.,  15  dys. 
Wife,  Margaret,  d.  Aug.  18,  1836,  aged  40  yrs.,  6  mos., 

12  dys.     Alfred  (son),  d.  Oct.  30,  1833,  aged  5  mos., 

13  dys. 

Crawford,  Abby  (wife  of  Robert),  d.  Sept.  13,  1831,  aged  36 

yrs. 
Crowell,  Juniah,  d.  Apr.  10,  1820,  in  51st  yr. 
Davis,  Caleb,  d.  July  26,  1834,  aged  46  yrs.    Wife,  Frances,  d. 

Apr.  II,  1834,  aged  44  yrs. 
Davis,  Electa  (wife  of  Aaron),  d.  July  11,  1813,  in  27th  yr. 
Davis,  John,  b.  1803;  d.  1888.     Wife,  Rachel  Baker,  b.  1803; 

d.  1861. 
Davis,  Joseph,  d.  Dec.  4,  1760,  in  50th  yr. 
Davis,  Joseph,  d.  July  10,  1830,  in  73rd  yr.     Wife,  Lydia,  d. 

Nov.  14,  1830,  in  73Td  yr. 
Davis,  Joseph,  d.  Oct.  31,  1834,  aged  43  yrs. 
Day,  Amos,  "Deacon,"  d.  Dec.  20,  1802,  in  83rd  yr.     Wife, 

Mary,  d.  Apr.  22,  1767,  in  43rd  yr. 
Day,  Amos,  d.  Mar.   17,  1830,  in  70th  yr.     Wife,  Mary,  d. 

May  10,  1 81 7,  in  57th  yr.     Nancy  (dau.),  d.  Apr.  27, 

1794,  aged  4  yrs.,  11  mos.,  19  dys. 
Day,  Charles,  d.  Nov.  i,  1857,  aged  37  yrs. 
Day,  Dr.  Joseph  B.,  d.  Dec.  21,  1844,  aged  34  yrs.     William 

L.  (son  of  Joseph  B.  and  Mary  N.),  d.  Aug.  2,  1854, 

aged  17  yrs.,  7  mos.,  23  dys.     ("Only  son  of  his  mother 

and  she  was  a  widow"). 
Day,  Samuel,  d.  Oct.   11,  1823,  in  38th  yr.     Wife,  Eliza,  d. 

May  II,  1832,  aged  44  yrs.     Jane  W.   (dau.),  d.  Jan. 

18,  1832,  aged  15  yrs. 
Day,  Sarah  (m.,  ist,  Miller  Baker,  whom  see;  m.,  2nd,  Amos 

Day),  d.  Feb.  18,  1821,  in  39th  yr. 
Day,  William,  b.  Dec.  27,  1786;  d.  Sept.  6,  1854.    Wife,  Phebe, 

b.  Apr.  17,  1791  ;  d.  Feb.  17,  1877.    William  E.  (son), 

d.  Oct.  17,  1816,  aged  14  dys.     Eliza  B.  (dau),  d.  Feb. 

26,  1827,  aged  I  mo.,  iidys.     James  (son),  d.  Apr.  2, 

1828,  aged  I  mo.     Mary  G.   (dau.),  d.  Dec.  20,  1832, 

aged  9  yrs.,  4  mos.    Frederick  (son),  d.  Dec.  26,  1832, 

aged  3  )Ts.,  6  mos. 
Dayton,  Charles  Edward,  b.  Dec.  16,  1856;  d.  Nov.  16,  1887. 
Dayton,  Eleanor  Arrowsmith,  b.  Aug.  3,  1808;  d.  Nov.  4,  1888. 
Dayton,  James  Wilson,  b.  Feb.  25,   1831  ;  d.  Mar.   12,  1885. 

Wife,  Clara  Catlin  Gregory,  b.  Dec.  16,  1836;  d.  Aug. 

16,  1916. 
Dayton,  Sarah  A.  Searing  (wife  of  Stephen  C),  b.  1833;  d. 

1912. 
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Deeds,  George  M.,  d.  Feb.  3,  1812,  in  57th  yr. 

De  Hart,  Harry  Vanderveer,  b.  1867;  d.  1912. 

Denman,  Margaret  Trembly  (dau.  of  Trembly  and  Elizabeth 

(Betsey)  Watkins),  d.  Feb.  24,  1824,  aged  23  yrs.,  20 

dys. 
Dolbeer,  John,  d.  Oct.  22,  1827,  in  36th  yr. 
Doty,  George  Wood,  b.  Apr.  14,  1838;  d.  Dec.  6,  1906.    Wife, 

Phebe  M.  Searing,  b.  Feb.  23,  1838;  d.  May  12,  1908. 

Edward  Wilder  (son),  d.  Sept.  19,  1863,  aged  9  mos., 

14  dys.     Charles  R.   (son),  d.  Feb.  21,   1870,  aged  2 

mos.,  15  dys.     Geo.  W.  Doty  (grandson),  b.  Nov.  22, 

1905 ;  d.  July  19,  1907. 
Doty,  Grace  M.,  b.  Aug.  18,  1877;  d.  Jan.  8,  1880. 
Doty,  Myrtle  Cole,  b.  Oct.  23,  1897;  d.  Apr.  i,  1903. 
Doty,  Samuel  S.,  d.  Mar.  21,  1871,  aged  56  yrs.,  8  mos.,  19  dys. 

Wife,  Christiana  F.,  d.  Mar.  2,  1855,  aged  37  yrs.,  5  mos. 

Frederick  P.  (son),  b.  Dec.  30,  1841  ;  d.  Dec.  20,  1861. 

Albert  C.   (son),  b.  Feb.  23,  1854,  aged  i  yr.,  9  mos. 

2nd  Wife,  Sarah  T.,  b.  Sept.  17,  1816;  d.  Aug.  24,  1909. 
Doty,  William  O.,  b.  July  14,  1849;  d.  Dec.  11,  1913. 
Drake,  Charles    N.,    b.    1845;    ^-  1916.      Wife,    Hannah    D. 

("Drake"),  b.  1858. 
Drake,  Lilian,  b.  1887 ;  d.  1905. 
Dulca,  Harriet  H.  (dau.  of  Caleb  M.  and  Rhoda),  d.  Sept.  17, 

1845,  ^^  2ist  yr.    Ann  Maria  (dau.  of  same),  d.  June  9, 

1848,  in  22nd  yr. 
Durand,  Ezra,  d.  Sept.  3,  1852,  in  California,  aged  43  yrs.  Na- 
thaniel B.  (son  of  Ezra  and  Nancy),  d.  Apr.  26,  1850, 

aged  15  yrs.,  28  dys. 
Durand,  Joseph,  d.  July  30,  181 5,  aged  33  yrs.,  6  mos.,  28  dys. 

Wife,  Hannah,  d.  Apr.  26.  1854,  aged  73  yrs.,  8  mos. 

Charles  M.  (son),  d.  Sept.  6,  1828,  aged  21  yrs.,  6  mos., 

28  dys. 
Earl,  David,  d.  July  10,  1808,  aged  52  yrs.,  i  mo.    Sarah  (dau. 

of  David  and  Mary),  d.  Sept.  12,  1802,  aged  i  yr.,  4 

mos. 
Earl,  Edward,  d.  Oct.  13,  1817,  aged  57  yrs.,  3  mos.,  25  dys. 

Wife,  Phebe  Gardner,  d.  Jan.  5,  1829,  aged  64  yrs.,  5 

mos.,  15  dys. 
Earl,  John,  d.  Apr.  24,  1799,  aged  yj  yrs.,  3  mos.,  21  dys.  Wife, 

Joannah,  d.  Dec.  13,  1800,  aged  63  yrs.,  6  mos.,  9  dys. 

Elizabeth  (dau.),  d.  July  31,  1785,  aged  31  yrs. 
Earl,  John,  d.  July  i,  1804,  aged  24  yrs.,  5  mos.,  21  dys. 
Earl,  Philip,  d.  June  22,  1845,  i"  63rd  yr. 
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Earl,  Robert  C,  d.  May  15,  1848,  aged  57  yrs.,  2  mos.,  18  dys. 

Wife,  Margaret,  d.  Sept.  8,  1824,  in  30th  yr.     Robert 

(son),  d.  Sept.  18,  1824,  aged  2  mos.,  24  dys.  2nd  Wife, 

Phebe  Thompson,  d.  June  3,  1879,  aged  84  yrs.,  6  mos., 

I  dy. 
Earl,  Thomas  Gardiner,  d.  May  2,  1876,  aged  78  yrs.,  i  mo., 

18  dys. 
Earl,  William,  b.  Nov.  30,  1820;  d.  Jan.  6,  1887.    Wife,  Phebe 

L.  Baker,  b.  Mar.  6,  1822;  d.  Dec.  10,  1888.     Phebe 

(infant  dau.),  d.  May  i,  1852,  aged  i  mo. 
Ely,  Noah,  "Dr.  of  Physick,"  d.  Apr.  27,  1752,  aged  31  yrs. 
Faitoute,  Aaron,  d.  Aug.  28,  1838,  in  65tli  yr.     Wife,  Phebe 

O.,  d.  Dec.  12,  1823,  in  44th  yr.     Margaret  (dau.),  d. 

Aug.  31,  1814,  aged  3  yrs.,   i  mo.     2nd  Wife,  Phebe 

Wood,  d.  Apr.  22,  1885,  aged  97  yrs. 
Faitoute,  Aaron,  b.  July  8,  1804;  d.  Sept.   11,   1883.     Wife, 

Martha  D.,  b.  Dec.  19,  1807;  d.  May  10,  1891. 
Faitoute,  Clark,  b.  Jan.    i,   1816;  d.  Aug.   27,    1881.     Wife, 

Martha  D.,  b.  Dec.  19,  1807;  d.  May  10,  1891. 
Faitoute,  Edward,  d.  Jan.  27,  1851,  in  75th  yr.    Wife,  Abby, 

d.  June  21,  i860,  aged  80  yrs.     Martha  D.   (dau.),  d. 

Jan.  25,  1847,  in  29th  >T. 
Faitoute,  James  Wilford   (son  of  Moses  and  Elizabeth),  d. 

June  9,  1859,  3-S^d  23  yrs.,  9  mos. 
Faitoute,  Jane  Elizabeth  (dau.  of  Jonathan  and  Nancy  P.),  d. 

Feb.  10,  1844,  aged  6  yrs.,  2  mos. 
Faitoute,  Jotham,  b.  Jan.  17,  1770;  d.  Sept.  17,  1859.     Wife, 

Polly  Brown,  b.  May  8,  1778;  d.  May  5,  1857.    Oliver 

(son),  d.  Oct.   15,  181 3,  aged  6  wks.  3  dys.     Jotham 

(son),  d.  Aug.  26,  1819,  aged  5  mos.,  8  dys. 
Faitoute,  Mary  Augusta  (dau.  of  Clark  and  Ann  Maria),  d. 

May  19,  1856,  aged  7  yrs.,  2  mos.,  15  dys. 
Faitoute,  Moses,  d.  July  4,  1875,  aged  76  yrs.    Wife,  Elizabeth 

Higgins,  d.  Jan.  31,  1861,  aged  60  yrs.,  2  mos.     Eliza- 
beth R.  (dau.),  d.  Mar.  28,  1828,  aged  i  yr.,  10  mos., 

14  dys. 
Faitoute,  Nancy  P.  (wife  of  Jonathan),  d.  May  i,  1838,  aged 

26  yrs.,  6  mos.,  17  dys. 
Fox,  John,  d.  July  31,  1869,  in  93rd  yr.    Wife,  Abby,  d.  Jan. 

2,  1858,  aged  73  yrs.,  3  mos.,  25  dys. 
Fox,  Richard  L.,  (son  of  John  and  Abby),  d.  Dec.  26,  1868, 

aged  56  yrs. 
Freeman,  Mary  (wife  of  Uel),  d.  Sept.  28,  1827,  aged  19  yrs. 
French,  Charlotte,  d.  Mar.  14,  1857,  aged  65  yrs.,  9  mos.,  3  dys. 
[To  be  Continued] 
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MIDDLESEX    COUNTY    MARRIAGES    OF    A    CEN- 
TURY AGO 

[Continued  from  Page  167] 

Dally,  Jeremiah  and  Polly  Martin,  Mar.  20,  1805 

Daneley,  John  and  Ann  Rhino,  Dec.  25,  1824 

Danser,  Aaron  and  Sarah  Breese,  Oct.  15,  1819, 

Danser,  Elias  and  Permelia  Hulat,  Nov.  6,  1807 

Davis,  Edward  E.  and  Hetty  Lorton,  Oct.  22,  1814 

Davis,  Elijah  and  Hanna  Riggs,  May  8,  1802 

Davis,  Henry  and  Phebe  Rue,  Mar.  19,  1808 

Davis,  James  and  Ann  Conkins,  Sept.  9,  1810 

Davis,  Steven  and  Phebe  Miller,  July  2,  1810 

Davis,  Vincent  and  Ida  Griggs,  Feb.  24,  1802 

Davison,  Daniel  and  Rachel  Doughty,  Apr.  7,  1805 

Davison,  Garret  S.  and  Ann  Griggs,  Dec.  23,  1818 

Davison,  James  and  Fanny  Mount,  Jan.  30,  1819 

Davison,  John  and  Elizabetli  Dellentash,  Apr.  2,  1807 

Davison,  Jonathan  and  Susan  Vanpelt,  Feb.  3,  1803 

Davison,  Mathew  and  Elizabeth  Perrine,  Feb.  18,  1818 

Davison,  William  and  Sally  Doughty,  Feb.  2,  1806 

Davison,  William  and  Delia  Brower,  Sept.  8,  1810 

Dayton,  Jesse  and  Seriah  Blackford,  May  29,  1824 

Dean,  Jacob  and  Nancy  Rhoads,  May  19,  181 1 

Dean,  Nehemiah  and  Sarah  Silcocks,  Oct.  25,  181 8 

Dean,  Samuel  and  Lydia  McChesney,  Jan.  29,  1800 

Decampt,  Philip  and  Hetty  Moor,  May  23,  1806 

De  Freest,  David  R.  and  Mary  W.  Martin,  June  23,  1818 

Degraw,  Abram  and  Elizabeth  I.  Voorhees,  Nov.  24,  1803 

Degraw,  Adrian  and  Margaret  Brush,  Nov.  26,  1823 

Degraw,  John  and  Elizabeth  Van  Home,  Mar.  16,  1801 

DeHart,  Cornelius  and  Margaret  Henderson,  Mar.  4,  1826        . 

DeHart,  Guisbert  and  Mary  Ogden,  Sept.  7,  1805  .; 

Dehart,  John  Ursula  VanDeventer,  Nov.  16,  1815  v 

Dehart,  Peter  and  Sarah  Vanzant,  May  30,  1809 

DeHart,  Powell  and  Dinah  Bodine,  July  29,  1801 

DeMott,  Richard  and  Isabella  Van  Nostrand,  Sept.  13,  1821 

Denman,  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Scarle,  July  2,  1826 

Dennis,  Garret  and  Ann  Gayness,  Feb.  23,  1814 

Deremer,  Peter  and  Hannah  Ervin,  Mar.  9,  181 1 

Deshler,  George  W.  and  Catharine  Dunham,  May  4,  181 8 

Devanport,  Robert  and  Janet  Smyth,  Jan.  21,  1807 

DeWitt,  John  and  Jane  C.  Aston,  Apr.  i,  1802 

Dey,  David  B.  and  Elizabeth  Ely,  Dec.  13,  1810 
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Dey,  Elias  and  Eliza  Stults,  Oct.  8,  1818 
Dey,  Elias  O.  and  Sarah  Bucklew,  Mar.  9,  1822 
Dey,  James  and  Achsa  Ely,  Mar.  8,  181 5 
Dey,  James  and  Mary  Perrine,  Mar.  27,  1820 
Dey,  John  and  Jane  Rhode,  June  4,  1806 
Dey,  John,  Jr.,  and  Dianna  D.  Jameson,  Mar.  18,  181 5 
Dey,  Lewis  and  Catharine  Stults,  Aug.  18,  1819 
Dey,  Ralph  L.  and  Margaret  Perrine,  Oct.  4,  1819 
Dey,  Samuel  L.  and  Elizabeth  J.  Griggs,  Jan.  6,  181 3 
Dey,  Thomas  and  Eliza  Clark,  Feb.  27,  181 3 
Dey,  Vincent  and  Harriet  Chamberlin,  Feb.  10,  1819 
Dey,  William  and  Anna  Mount,  Nov.  27,  1809 
Dey,  William  and  Rebecca  Carson,  Sept.  14,  181 1 
Diets,  Charles  and  Manah  Stone,  Mar.  19,  1807 
Dillen,  John  and  Sarah  Everingham,  Mar.  21,  1807 
Dillon,  Eske  and  Ann  Skellman,  Feb.  6,  1823 
Disborough,  Eli  and  Martha  Covert,  Mar.  23,  181 1 
Disbrow,  Andrew  and  Rebecca  Munday,  June  18,  1801 
Disbrow,  Daniel  and  Gitty  Barbaree,  Apr.  8.  1809 
Disbrow,  Isaiah  and  Mary  J.  Van  Wickle,  Feb.  7,  1809 
Disbrow,  John  and  Mary  Suydam,  Mar.  13,  1800 
Disbrow,  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Chambers,  Dec.  24,  1806 
Disbrow,  William  and  Sophia  Rue,  May  5,  1808 
Ditmers,  Frederick  A.  and  Jane  Skinner,  Nov.  i,  1821 
Dixon,  John  and  Catharine  Haggerty,  June  15,  1806 
Dodge,  Ezekiel  and  Charlotte  S.  Stout,  Oct.  8,  1803 
Dominick,  Seth  and  Catharine  Broadley,  Feb.  9,  1806 
Dorset,  Joseph  and  Charlotte  Thomas,  Oct.  14,  1802 
Doty,  John  and  Rebecca  Wyckoff,  Jan.  7,  1826 
Doughty,  Benjamin  and  Ufame  Smith,  Oct.  14,  1807 
Douglass,  James  and  Charite  Farmer,  Jan.  4,  1810 
Down,  Sidney  and  Jane  Pool,  Oct.  19,  1822 
Downie,  Samuel  and  Nancy  Gilleland,  Mar.  3,  1805 
Downing,  George  and  Elizabeth  Vaughn,  Dec.  8,  1802 
Downs,  Robert  and  Anne  McDowell,  Feb.  18.  1818 
Doyle,  Thomas  and  Hannah  Stout,  Sept.  3,  1806 
Doyle,  William  and  Hesby  Service,  May  5,  1803 
Drake,  Ephraim  and  Sarah  Manning,  Sept.  22,  1819 
Drake,  George  and  Sarah  Dayton,  Sept.  26.  1821 
Drake,  John  and  Phebe  Ross,  Aug.  10,  1812 
Drake,  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  Sickle,  Feb.  28,   1804 
Drake,  Oliver  and  Nancy  Johns,  May  23,  1820 
Drake,  Reune  and  Catharine  Abbutt,  Mar.  18,  1824 
Drake,  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Martin,  Sept.  i,  1821 
Drummond,  James  and  Elizabeth  Dally,  Dec.  8,  1823 
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DuBois,  Nicholas  and  Jane  Suydam,  Apr.  15,  181 8 
Dumont,  Elbert  and  Abigail  Vanpelt,  Aug.  28,  1817 
Dumont,  John  and  Anne  Schenck  Griggs,  Dec.  i,  1813 
Dunbass,  Robert  and  Catharine  Penny,  Dec.  13,  1820 
Duncan,  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Story,  Jan.  28,  1804 
Duncan,  Stephen  and  Catharine  Story,  Aug.  11,  1803 
Duncan,  William  and  Elizabeth  Chamberlin,  Apr.  18,  1802 
Duncan,  William  and  Huldah  Wadkinson,  May  4,  1805 
Dunham,  Clarkson  and  Margaret  Crow,  Dec.  19,  1810 
Dunham,  Edw.  W.  and  Maria  Parker,  Apr.  28,  1818 
Dunham,  Elijah  and  Catharine  Bunn,  Feb.  24,  1821 
Dunham,  Eph  and  Elizabeth  Drake,  Mar.  30,  1825  - 
Dunham,  James  and  Sarah  Holten,  Feb.  10,  1823 
Dunham,  John  and  Harriet  Overt,  Mar.  12,  1803 
Dunham,  Morris  and  Eliza  Ludlow,  July  28,  1825 
Dunken,  Andrew  and  Lydia  Job,  Mar.  2,  1824 
Dunn,  Asa  and  Elizabeth  Stelle,  May  10,  1803 
Dunn,  David  and  Prudence  Runyon,  Dec.  23,  1823 
Dunn,  Eph.  P.  and  Mary  D.  Pierson,  Feb.  17,  1821 
Dunn,  Leonard  and  Henrietta  Martin,  Dec.  22,  1826 
Dunn,  Oliver  and  Hannah  Whitehead,  Dec.  12,  1813 
Dunn,  Philemon  and  Jane  Ten  Eyke,  Nov.  8,  1823 
Dunn,  Simeon  and  Rebecca  Freeman,  June  24,  181 7 
Dunn,  Thomas  and  Frances  Green,  Mar.  31,  182 1 
Durdie,  Robert  and  Mary  Carl,  May  12,  181 3 
Duryee,  James  and  Mary  Cocks,  Sept.  7,  1801 
Duryee,  John  and  Sally  Griggs,  Sept.  10,  1808 
Duyckinck,  John  and  Mary  H.  Myer,  Oct.  24,  1799 
Duyckinck,  Richard  B.  and  Mary  Dorman,  Apr.  10,  1813 
Dye,  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Bower,  June  22,  1823 
Dye,  Larance  and  Margaret  Rous,  Dec.  31,  1818 
Dye,  Seth  and  Abigail  Ferine,  Jan.  5,  1803 
Dye,  Vincent  and  Rebecca  Story,  Feb.  25,  1801 
Eastburn,  Robert  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Sulivan,  Nov.  24,  1825 
Eastman,  John  and  Sally  Thorp,  Nov.  15,  1808 
Eddy,  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Anne  Valentine,  Jan.  3,  181 5 
Edgar,  David  and  Elizabeth  Foreman,  Dec.  8,  181 7 
Edgar,  James  and  Henrietta  M.  Edgar,  Mar.  2,  1818 
Edgar,  John  and  Huldah  Mundy,  Sept.  30,  181 5 
Edgart,  James  and  Elizabeth  Cook,  Nov.  17,  1810 
Edwards,  Isaac  and  Hannah  Martin,  Jan.  5,  1801 
Edwards,  Uzal  and  Mary  Johnson,  Aug.  14,  1824 
Elderidge,  Abraham  Willson  and  Lydia  Douglass,  Apr.  9,  1809 
Eldrid,  Aaron  and  Rebecca  Lets,  Mar.  9,  1822 
Elkins,  Edward  and  Jane  M.  Tunisin,  Jan.  23,  1825 
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Ellis,  Samuel  and  Polly  Condone,  Sept.  8,  1805 

Elston,  Alex  and  Abigail  Steward,  Jan.  12,  1806 

Ely,  George  and  Mary  Mount,  Dec.  28,  1802 

Ely,  John  and  Rebecca  Chamberlin,  Jan.  7,  1802 

Ely,  John  D.  and  Lydia  Ward,  June  14,  1820 

Ely,  Joseph  and  Grace  Holman,  Dec.  8,  1802 

Ely,  Joseph  and  Nancy  Story,  Apr.  30,  1806 

Ely,  Richard  and  Eleanor  Horner,  Jan.  29,  1818 

Ely,  Thomas  and  Pamelia  Ann  Mount,  Jan.  2,  1823 

Embley,  Robert  and  Susan  Gemerson,  May  30,  1819 

Embly,  Clark  and  Elizabeth  Jemson,  June  7,  1823 

Embly,  John  and  Mary  Jameson,  Sept.  8,  181 1 

Embly,  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Clinton  (widow)  July  5,  1824 

Embly,  William  and  Ursula  Voorhees,  Mar.  10,  1808 

Emmins,  Abraham  and  Martha  Hay,  Jan.  29,  1801 

English,  John  and  Mary  Perrine,  Jan.  19,  1820 

Ervin,  Cornelius  and  Rebecca  Reed.  Dec.  6,  1810 

Erv'in,  John,  Jr.,  and  Mary  M.  Purdy,  Dec.  21,  1816 

Ervin,  William  and  Hannah  Lambertson,  Dec.  7,  1816 

Eveland,  William  and  Charlotte  Long,  June  6,  1826 

Farmer,  Arnold  and  Anne  Van  Pelt,  May  3,  181 5 

Farmer,  George  and  Jane  Coejeman,  widow,  Sept.  11,  181 1 

Farnsworth,  John  and  Abigail  Wilcox,  Mar.  25,  1815 

Ferr,  Frederick  and  Margaret  Gulick,  July  26,  1819 

Ferral,  James  and  Mary  Jobbs,  Nov.  21,  1802 

Field,  Richard  and  Fanny  Spencer,  Aug.  18,  1813 

Fine,  David  and  Anne  Cortelyou,  June  15,  1797 

Fine,  John  and  Catharine  Moore,  Nov.  5,  1818 

Finney,  James  and  Martha  Hodge,  Dec.  4,  1824 

Firkins,  Samuel  and  Mary  Vandervoort,  Sept.  5,  1801 

Firman,  Isaac  and  Mary  Graham.  Jan.  23,  1805 

Firman,  Randolph  and  Hannah  Hoell,  Jan.  10,  1822 

Fisher,  Rev.  Geo.  H.  and  Cath  Van  Duersen,  Dec.  7,  1825 

Fisher,  Henry  and  Lydia  Voorhees,  Mar.  18,  181 5 

Fisher,  Isaac  and  Ann  Sanderson,  Feb.  19,  1814 

Fisher,  James  and  Susannah  Cloyd,  Jan.  5.  1801 

Fisher,  John  and  Rose  Chambers,  Jan.  19,  1804 

Fisher,  John  and  Susan  Smith,  Oct.  30,  181 3 

Fisher,  Lawrence  and  Anna  Fisber,  Jan.  31,  1824 

Fisher,  Thomas  and  Mary  Cox,  Nov.  8,  1806 

Fisher,  William  and  Mary  R.  Willson,  Jan.  8.  1818 

Fisher,  W.  B.  and  Catherine  Corell,  Jan.  22,  1825 

Fisk,  Ben  and  Rachel  Williams,  Aug.  18,  1819 

Fitz-Randolph,  Alanson  and  Rebecca  Moore,  Dec.  15,  1825 

Fitz-Randolph,  Reune  and  Sally  Mundy,  May  5,  1821 
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Flagg,  William  J.  and  Letty  Ten  Eyck,  Nov.  5,  181 5 

Flanders,  Elijah  and  Margaret  Miller,  Oct.  18,  1821 

Flood,  William  and  Mary  Moore,  Feb.  9,  1805 

Forbes,  Cleveland  A.  and  Susan  Foster,  May  12,  1800 

Forbes,  Horace  and  Nancy  Laird,  Apr.  23,  1808 

Force,  Mathew  and  Mary  Wright,  Mar.  22,  1801 

Ford,  Henry  Augustus  and  Jane  Hosack  Miller,  Nov.  3,  1824 

Ford,  James  and  Tamson  Appleton,  Oct.  23,  181 5 

Ford,  Robert  and  Margaret  Dey,  Feb.  11,  181 3 

Ford,  Thomas  and  Anna  Hendricks,  Feb.  23,  1817 

Forest,  John  D.  and  Jane  Van  Pelt,  June  17,  1818 

Forman,  James  and  Evelin  Conover,  June  ii,  1825 

Forman,  John  and  Sarah  Ten  Brook,  July  6,  1814 

Forman,  Michael  and  Ann  Stout,  Mar.  31,  1802 

Foster,  Alexander  F.  and  Mary  P.  Vickers,  Nov.  4,  181 5 

Foster,  George  and  Jane  Lott,  Feb.  20,  1800 

Foster,  John  and  Anne  Carmen,  Sept.  10,  1809 

Fouratt,  David  and  Betsey  Cook,  Oct.  7,  1817 

Frazee,  Henry  and  Jane  Fisher,  Sept.  29,  1810 

Freeman,  Israel  and  Anne  Voorhees,  Feb.  24,  1814 

Freeman,  Jobe  and  Fanny  Moore,  Apr.  11,  1812 

Freeman,  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  Gordon,  Mar.  31,  181 1 

Freeman,  Thomas  Edgar  and  Mary  Reed  Rowland,  Dec.  12, 

1826 
French,  John  and  Jane  Cornell,  Nov.  22,  1804 
French,  Thomas  and  Ann  Everingham,  Jan.  24,  1807 
French,  William  and  Catharine  Stoothoff,  Sept.  17,  1797 
Freytag,  Daniel  and  Mary  Jaques,  May  27,  1802 
Fullerton,  Jeremiah  and  Catharine  Brown,  Jan.  11,  1819 
Furkin,  Peter  and  Sarah  Hartwick,  May  12,  1797 
Gage,  Thomas  and  Easter  Jones,  Mar.  29,  1806 
Gage,  Thomas  and  Fanny  Freeman,  June  9,  1815 
Gano,  John  and  Jane  Hageman,  Dec.  14,  1812 
Garret,  Israel  and  Mary  Hoagland,  July  8,  1804 
Garretson,  Henry  V.  and  Jane  Ten  Brook,  July  26,  181 5 
Garrigues,  David  and  Sarah  Ann  Wyckoff,  Dec.  22,  1825 
Garrison,  John  and  Lydia  Pullen,  Mar.  7,  1809 
Garst,  Benjamin  and  Eleanor  Lloyd,  Mar.  14,  1821 
Gates,  Theophilus  R.  and  Mary  Crowell,  Nov.  16,  1822 
Giberson,  Gilbert  and  Lucy  Stone,  Dec.  18,  1816 
Gillen,  David  and  Elenor  Willet,  Jan.  2,  1803 
Gilligan,  William  and  Jane  Hart,  Apr.  15,  1821 
Gilman,  Ivan  and  Joanna  Hanse,  May  26,  1798 
Gilman,  John  and  Clarressey  Rogers,  Oct.  27,  1812 
Goodhart,  William  and  Jane  Van  Sickle,  July  23,  1818 
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Gordon,  David  and  Margaret  Dean,  Mar.  30,  1820 
Gordon,  John  S.  and  Mary  Bowman,  Mar.  21,  181 1 
Gravatt,  Richard  and  Mary  Gulick?,  Mar.  29,  1801 
Gray,  Henry  and  Betsey  Gano,  Apr.  26,  1806 
Griffeth,  Alex  H.  and  Louisa  A.  Miller,  Nov.  27,  1823 
Griffing,  Francis  and  Nancy  Halloway,  Nov.  21,  181 1 
Griggs,  Albert,  Jr.,  and  Catharine  Van  Pelt,  Feb.  19,  1812 
Griggs,  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Stewart,  Mar.  7,  1805    - 
Griggs,  David  W.  and  Maria  Bergen,  Sept.  19,  1816 
Griggs,  Isaac  and  Sally  Stults,  Jan.  25,  1816 
Griggs,  James  and  Sarey  Gerton,  Sept.  30,  1809 
Griggs,  James  and  Cornelia  Chamberlin,  Mar.  23,  1825 
Griggs,  Joachim  and  Frances  McDaniel,  Sept.  9,  1810 
Griggs,  Joachim  and  Catharine  Stults,  Feb.  7,  181 6 
Griggs,  John  and  Susannah  Letts,  Mar.  5,  1803 
Griggs,  John  and  Margaret  Wyckoff,  July  2,  181 7 
Griggs,  Joseph  C.  and  Sarah  Brush,  July  24,  1814 
Griggs,  Samuel  and  Phebe  Applegate,  Jan.  27,  1816 
Grover,  James  and  Debby  Voorhees,  Feb.  23,  1816 
Grover,  Pierson  and  Mary  Hooper,  May  22,  1802 
Gulick,  Jacob  and  Lydia  Story,  Feb.  27,  181 1 
Gulick,  Joseph  and  Helen  Gulick,  Dec.  11,  1824 
Gulick,  Samuel,  Esq.,  and  Phebe  Woodmanse,  Oct.  22,  1818 
Gulick,  Vincent,  and  Sarah  Smith,  Oct.  13,  1810 
Hadden,  Isaac  and  Prudence  Osborn,  Jan.  21,  1821 
Hagaman,  Nicholas  and  Catharine  Garrison,  Nov.  27,  1810 
Hager,  John  and  Mary  Spearling,  July  3,  1799 
Hagerman,  William  and  Susan  Selover,  Oct.  15,  1825 
Haise,  Henry  and  Lanah  Voorhees,  Dec.  i,  1804 
Halfpenny,  John  and  Esther  Nevius,  Nov.  3,  1796 
Halfpenny,  William  and  Leah  Slover,  June  21,  1814 
Hall,  Abner  and  Mary  Dillon,  Sept.  19,  1810 
Hand,  Peter  and  Mary  Applegate,  July  31,  1808 
Hangdon,  John  and  Sarah  Reed,  Jan.  3,  181 1 
Hankins,  William  and  Henrietta  Bonnum,  Dec.  7,  1818 
Hardenbergh,  C.  L.  and  Catharine  Richmond,  Apr.  19,  1813 
Hardenbergh,  James  and  Eliza  McKnight,  Jan.  6,  1821 
Hardenbergh,  Rutsen  and  Mary  Pool,  May  17,  1815 
Hardy,  Austin  and  Mary  Jefiferies,  Aug.  29,  1824 
Harned,  Jacob  and  Sophia  Harned,  June  13,  1819 
Harris,  John  and  Sarah  Pope,  June  25,  1825 
Hart,  Peter  W.  and  Getty  Fisher,  Feb.  6,  1812 
Hartman,  Benjamin  and  Pamelia  Hartman,  Aug.  25,  1800 
Hartman,  Peter  and  Cath  Conover,  July  27,  1806 
Hartman,  Philip  and  Mary  Garretson,  Mar.  30,  1825 
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Hartwick,  Matthias  and  Sarah  Sparling,  Oct.  7,  1801 
Harvey,  William  and  Rachel  Lawrence,  Jan.  24,  1824 
Haslet,  Samuel  and  Sarah  Campbell,  June  19,  1802 
Hatfield,  William  and  Rachel  Nott,  Oct.  10,  1821 
Hay,  James  and  Sally  Rue,  June  i,  1805 
Hays,  Aaron  B.  and  Sarah  Forman,  Oct.  24,  1825 
Hays,  Andrew  and  Susannah  Lemmon,  Feb.  22,  1817 
Hays,  John,  Jr.,  and  Catharine  J.  Gordon,  Dec.  17,  1812 
Headley,  John  R.  and  Ann  Eliza  Van  Zandt,  Aug.  29,  1822 
Hebbets,  Charles  and  Tamzer  Walton,  July  27,  1809 
Hendrickson,  Daniel  and  Margaret  E.  Smith,  Apr.  3,  181 7 
Henry,  John  and  Lydia  Hanse,  Feb.  22,  1798 
Henry,  John  and  Elizabeth  Rino,  Aug.  20,  1814 
Hepburn,  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Carson,  Feb.  22,  181 7 
Herbert,  James,  Jr.,  and  Sally  Dey,  Jan.  7,  1804 
Herbert,  Obediah  and  Margaret  Van  Wickle,  Nov.  17,  181 1 
Heril,  William  and  Ann  Van  Arsdalen,  widow,  Oct.  30,  1798 
Hibbetts,  John  and  Euphemia  Dey,  July  6,  1816 
Hicks,  Edward  and  Candace  White,  Apr.  29,  181 1 
Hicks,  Sylvanus  and  Mary  Goble,  Aug.  13,  181 8 
Hickson,  James  and  Maria  Tuttle,  Aug.  14,  1824 
Higgins,  Jonathan  and  Mary  Dixey,  Aug.  13,  1812 
Hoagland,  Albert  and  Ann  B.  Gulick,  Aug.  2,  181 5 
Hoagland,  James  and  Hannah  Hubbs,  Aug.  i,  1821 
Hoagland,  William  and  Margaret  Bastedo,  Sept.  24,  1816 
Hobart,  Malachi  and  Elizabeth  At  wood,  June  2,  1802 
HoflFman,  Abm.  and  Mary  Brewen,  Feb.  2,  1819 
Holcomb,  Theopilus  M.  and  Cath  N.  Farmer,  Nov.  20,  1821 
Holland,  Henry  and  Mary  Ervin,  Jan.  19,  181 5 
Hollester,  George  and  Grace  Coddington,  Oct.  21,  1820 
Holme,  John  and  Elizabeth  Green,  Apr.  6,  1816 
Holmes,  Thomas  and  Sarah  Wainwright,  Feb.  17,  1824 
Holten,  Ephraim  and  Gertrude  Stiles,  May  13,  1823 
Homan,  John  and  Sara  Ratchford,  July  12,  1806 
Homes,  Anthony  and  Mary  Hopkins,  Oct.  12,  181 7 
Hooper,  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Holmes,  Jan.  13,  1803 
Hooper,  Stephen  and  Phebe  Rogers,  Sept.  3,  1823 
Hooper,  Thomas  and  Abigail  Lanning,  Feb.  25,  1802 
Hooper,  Thomas  and  Eliza  Clayton,  July  10,  1810 
Howel,  Daniel  and  Margaret  Forman,  Mar.  i,  1819 
Howell,  Arthur,  Jr.,  and  Anne  Fisher,  Dec.  18,  1817 
Howell,  Isaac  and  Jerucia  Wainwright,  June  9,  1825 
Howell,  Richard  and  Martha  Vanderbeek,  Dec.  3,  1808 
Hubbard,  Thomas  and  Catharine  Conner,  Nov.  28,  1802 
Hubbs,  Cornelius  and  Mary  Caywood,  May  16,  1813 
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Huff,  Brogun  and 
Huff,  James  and 


—  Livingston,  June  2,  1818 

-Niel,  May  14,  1815 
Huffman,  Peter  and  Catharine  West,  Aug.  15,  181 3 
Huffman,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Vanderipe,  widow,  May  4, 

1817 
Hulick,  Isaac  and  Nancy  Service,  March  i,  1801 
Hulick,  John  and  Anne  Mount,  Oct.  15,  1806 
Hulick,  Cornelius,  and  Tabitha  English,  Dec.  2,  1801 
Hulitt,  Ralph  and  Rachel  Slack,  Feb.  27,  1822 
Hull,  Benjamin  and  Lena  Vanarsdal,  Nov.  4,  1818 
Hulse,  Joseph  and  Unus  Fisher,  Jan.  12,  1820 
Hulse,  Samuel  and  Mary  Reid,  Mar.  15,  1817 
Hunt,  Elijah  and  Eliza  Meserol,  Aug.  17,  1814 
Hunt,  Gabriel  and  Catharine  (colored),  Sept.  26,  181 5 
Hunt,  George  and  Ann  Ely,  Jan.  29,  1823 
Hunt,  Randolph  and  Mary  Daniel.  July  27,  1805 
Hutchings,  Charles  S.  and  Catharine  H.  Huyler,  Mar.  9,  1819 

Hutchinson,  Aaron  and Tenedall,  Nov.  6,  1823 

Hutchinson,  Abm.  and  Margaret  Moore,  May  3,  1819 
Hutchinson,  Amos  and  Abigail  Ely,  Jan.  10,  1822 
Hutchinson,  Henry  and  Elenor  Voorhees,  Jan.  12,  1825 
Hutchinson,  James  and  Mary  Silvers.  Apr.  4,  1821 
Hutchinson,  Jonathan  and  Lucy  McChesney,  Nov.  30,  1822 
Hutchinson,  Jonathan  F.  and  Mercy  Cuberly,  Mar.  4,  1824 
Hutchinson,  William  and  Elizabeth  Stout.  Nov.  10,  1802 
Huyler,  Adam  and  Jane  Vanderbelt.  July  21,  1799 
Huyler,  Adam  and  Elizabeth  Dennison,  Mar.  6,  181 7 
Hyllier,  Benjamin  and  Nancy  Arvin,  Sept.  9,  1809 

[To  he  Continued] 

Ji     Ji     Jt     Ji 

RECENT  NEW  JERSEY  AND  OTHER  HISTORICAL 

EVENTS 

In  May  the  discovery  of  a  piece  of  Indian  pottery  along  the 
bank  of  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  with  arrowheads,  pieces  of  flint, 
etc.,  led  to  the  finding  of  an  Indian  burying-ground  from  which 
a  full  skeleton  of  an  Indian  was  removed.  Police  Judge 
Arthur  C.  King  made  the  find,  and  a  thorough  search  for  relics 
is  to  follow. 

The  handsome  De  Witt  Clinton  Blair  residence  in  Belvidere 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New  Jersey 
and  is  to  be  enlarged  and  renovated  for  a  Home  for  aged  men, 
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women  and  couples  in  the  Presb>'terian  churches  of  the  State 
who  are  without  friends  or  relatives  to  help  them. 

The  city  of  Newark  has  accepted  an  invitation  of  Milford, 
Conn.,  to  join  with  it  in  a  celebration  on  Aug.  30-Sept.  i  next 
of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Robert  Treat,  who  led 
the  party  which  settled  Newark  in  1666. 

As  a  gift  from  Mr.  John  Wyckoff  Mettler  Rutgers  College 
has  become  possessed  of  a  printed  document  entitled  "A  Let- 
ter from  a  Gentleman  of  New  Brunswick  to  his  Friend  in 
Elizabethtown,  on  the  first  Point  in  Controversy  between  the 
Proprietors  and  Elizabethtown,"  dated  "New  Brunswick,  Aug. 
31,  1752."  The  letter  is  similar  in  type,  size,  etc.,  to  the  famous 
Elizabethtown  Bill  in  Chancery.  Governor  Joseph  Bloomfield 
once  owned  the  pamphlet,  and  only  one  other  copy  is  known  to 
be  in  existence,  being  sold  at  auction  in  1913,  purchaser,  how- 
ever, being  unknown. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Van  Doren  Wyckoff,  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
church  at  Readington,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  April  6th  last 
celebrated  the  completion  of  a  40-years'  pastorate,  and  he  con- 
tinues there  in  service.  This  church  congregation  dates  from 
1 719,  and  celebrated  a  200th  anniversary  in  October,  1919.  It 
has  had  but  nine  pastors,  the  longest  that  of  Rev.  Peter  Studdi- 
ford,  40  years,  and  Rev.  John  Van  Liew,  D.  D.,  42  years. 

The  Magie  homestead,  in  Magie  Road,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  built 
in  1743  by  John  O.  Magie,  who  bought  the  land  from  the 
Indians,  was  sold  recently.  The  property  remained  in  the  Magie 
family  for  nine  generations  before  being  sold  in  1923. 

A  new  county  building  and  jail,  to  cost  perhaps  $300,000, 
is  being  planned  for  Gloucester  County,  N.  J. 

A  Junior  Historical  Society  has  been  formed  in  Chatham, 
N.  J.,  as  an  offshoot  to  the  newly-formed  Chatham  Historical 
Society,  an  adult,  Mrs.  Merritt  Lum  Budd,  being  President. 

A  notable  collection  of  letters  and  original  documents  asso- 
ciated with  George  Washington,  including  one  to  him  from  his 
mother,  Mary  Washington,  was  recently  put  on  exhibition  in 
New  York  City,  they  being  a  portion  of  the  remarkable  gift  to 
the  public  of  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  library.    The  "New  York 
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Times"  of  Feb.  22  last  publishes  various  of  the  Washington 
letters,  including  one  "To  the  Emperor  of  Germany." 

The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  has  recently  come  into 
possession  of  copies  of  the  "New  Jersey  Journal,"  (as  a  gift 
from  Mr.  Louis  Bamberger),  bearing  dates  from  1808  to  1820, 
and  thus  running  through  the  War  of  181 2.  Some  of  these 
papers,  as  far  as  known,  are  not  possessed  by  any  other  li- 
braries, making  the  acquisition  extremely  important  and  valu- 
able. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Bosworth  Bradway,  of  Eastford,  Conn.,  one  of 
the  few  surviving  real  daughters  of  American  Revolutionary 
soldiers,  celebrated  her  io6th  birthday  on  April  30th  last,  sur- 
rounded by  fifteen  grandchildren,  twenty-one  great-grand- 
children, and  four  great-great-grandchildren.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Allen  Bosworth,  who  was  born  in  the  same  town 
in  1758,  when  it  was  about  as  large  as  it  is  now.  In  1776  Bos- 
worth was  a  private  in  Col.  John  Chester's  Connecticut  Regi- 
ment. 

On  March  2nd  last  the  historically  ancient  City  Hall  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  was  burned,  including  many  important 
records. 

The  house  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  nationally  known  as  "The  Yankee 
Doodle  House,"  because  it  was  there  that  the  song  "Yankee 
Doodle"  was  written,  has  been  offered  to  the  State  of  New 
York  by  Mrs.  Alan  Hartwell  Strong  of  New  Brunswick,  wife 
of  the  general  counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The 
property,  valued  at  $50,000,  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  State  as 
an  historical  memento. 

A  special  issue  of  Huguenot-Walloon  Tercentenary  postage 
stamps  were  put  on  sale  by  the  U.  S.  Government  on  May  i 
at  Jacksonville  and  Mayport,  Fla. ;  Albany,  New  Rochelle  and 
New  York  City ;  AUentown,  Lancaster,  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing, Pa. ;  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  later  were  made  available  for 
other  offices. 

George  Washington's  plan  of  attack  on  New  York,  as  con- 
tained in  a  1,200-word  letter  entirely  in  his  handwriting,  was 
sold  to  George  Woods  for  $1,650  at  a  recent  sale  at  the  Ameri- 
can Art  Galleries,  New  York  City.     At  the  same  sale  Wash- 
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ington's  manuscript  survey  book  was  sold  to  the  Rosenbach 
Company  for  $1,550;  his  personal  account  book,  comprising 
about  1,700  words  in  the  form  of  entries  and  expenditures, 
from  May  17  to  December  24,  1785,  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Woods  for  $1,200,  and  Washington's  autograph  manuscript 
copy  of  the  certified  account  of  the  clerk  of  the  Council  of 
Virginia,  relating  to  land  grants  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  went  to  E. 
D.  North  for  $900. 

A  photograph  copy  of  the  last  letter  written  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  with  the  exception  of  one  to  his  wife,  before  his  fatal 
duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  July  11,  1804,  has  been  presented  to 
Morristown  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
by  Alexander  Sedgwick  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.  The  letter  was 
written  to  Judge  Theodore  Sedgwick  of  Stockbridge,  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  donor  of  the  letter.  It  is  dated  July 
10,  1804. 

One  of  Princeton's  most  historical  and  revered  spots,  "Tus- 
culum,"  the  home  of  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  sixth  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  was  sold  at  public  auction  in  April  to  Mr. 
Ario  Pardee.  Each  rafter  of  this  edifice  is  of  historical  inter- 
est. Built  by  the  Revolutionary  War  President  of  Old  Nassau 
in  1773,  Tusculum,  although  not  destroyed,  was  sacked  by  the 
British  during  their  march  through  Princeton.  As  the  guest  of 
Dr.  Witherspoon,-  George  Washington  slept  within  its  walls  on 
more  than  one  occasion  when  Continental  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion in  Nassau  Hall. 

Just  100  years  ago  the  Legislature  at  Trenton  granted  a 
charter  for  the  Morris  Canal  Company.  In  1825  the  work  of 
construction  was  begun  and  was  completed  in  six  years.  For 
forty-six  years  from  the  date  of  starting  the  enterprise  the 
canal  was  a  public  utility  of  great  worth  to  New  Jersey.  Then 
it  gradually,  by  decades,  went  into  desuetude.  This  year  (1924) 
it  is  being  drained  as  the  final  step  toward  its  entire  abandon- 
m.ent  as  a  place  for  navigation. 

A  new  Free  Public  Library  was  dedicated  at  Chatham,  N.  J., 
on  May  loth  last,  the  chief  speaker  being  Gutzon  Borglum, 
the  noted   sculptor.     The  building  was  erected  with  $30,000 
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bequeathed  by  John  H.  Eastwood  of  Belleville,  to  provide  a 
library  building  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  the  late  John  East- 
wood, "and  my  father's  friend  and  a  friend  of  mine,"  the  late 
Frederick  H.  Lum,  first  Mayor  of  the  borough. 

"The  Underground  Railroad  in  Michigan"  is  the  title  of  an 
excellent  article  on  the  escape  of  fugitive  slaves  in  that  State, 
appearing  in  the  "Detroit  Historical  Monthly,"  No.  i  of  Vol.  i. 

The  Committee  for  Restoration  of  Washington's  Head- 
quarters in  the  Jumel  mansion  on  Washington  Heights,  New 
York  City,  has  approved  plans  involving  the  expenditure  of 
$106,000  on  the  house  and  decorative  treatment  of  the  grounds. 
The  mansion  was  built  in  1765  by  Colonel  Roger  Morris  and 
was  occupied  by  General  Washington  from  Sept.  14  until 
Oct.  18,  1776,  during  the  construction  of  Forts  Washington 
and  Lee. 


DONORS  TO  THE  SOCIETY,  JANUARY-MAY,  1924 

The  following  have  donated  books,  pamphlets,  MSS.,  etc., 
to  the  Society,  during  the  period  from  January  ist  to  May 
31st,  1924: 

Mr.  Louis  Bamberger,  Newark ;  Mrs.  Levi  R.  Barnard, 
Newark ;  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Barnes,  Dover ;  Mr.  William  Beer, 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Bixby,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.; 
Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Boggs,  Newark;  Rev.  Josiah  J.  Brown,  New- 
ark ;  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Canfield,  Dover ;  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Chris- 
tian, East  Orange ;  Miss  Grace  A.  Coe,  Newark ;  Dr.  J.  Acker- 
man  Coles,  Scotch  Plains ;  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Conkling,  Orange :  Mr. 
Milo  Custer,  Bloomington,  111. ;  Mrs.  Willard  W.  Cutler,  Mor- 
ristown ;  Mr.  Hiram  E.  Deats,  Flemington ;  Hon.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  New  York  City;  Dr.  D.  E.  English,  Summit;  Mrs. 
Enoch  G.  Fitts,  Washington,  N.  J. ;  Mr.  Robert  Fridenberg, 
New  York  City;  Mr.  Charles  C.  Gardner,  Maplewood;  Capt. 
C.  Albert  Gasser,  Kearny ;  Mr.  Walter  Geer,  New  York  City ; 
Miss  Edith  C.  Hale,  South  Haven,  Mich.;  Dr.  Wm.  G.  Han- 
rahan,  Newark ;  Mrs.  Jerome  A.  Hart,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; 
Mr.  Wm.  S.  Hart,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  Judge  Thomas  S. 
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Henry,  Newark;  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Hoffman,  Summit;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Van  Doren  Honeyman,  Plainfield ;  Mr.  Edward  W.  Jackson, 
Newark;  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Johnson,  Hackensack;  Prof.  Charles 
M.  Knapp,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New 
York  City;  Hon.  James  B.  Laux,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  M.  L. 
Lewis,  Nutley;  Mr.  William  Lewis,  East  Orange;  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard V.  Lindabury,  Bernardsville ;  Mr.  L.  F.  Loree,  New  York 
City;  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lum,  Chatham;  Mr.  S.  L.  Mershon, 
Montclair  ;  Mrs.  Ethelinda  J.  Miller,  Jersey  City  ;  Newark  Free 
Public  Library ;  Dr.  E.  D.  Newman,  Newark ;  Mrs.  Charles 
Nobs,  Jr.,  Newark ;  Hon.  Charles  W.  Parker,  Morristown ; 
Estate  of  Cortlandt  Parker ;  Mrs.  Mary  Randolph  H.  Peckham, 
Lynbrook,  L.  L;  Miss  Mary  Philbrook,  Newark;  Judge  Har- 
old E.  Pickersgill,  Perth  Amboy;  Rev.  S.  Ward  Righter,  East 
Orange ;  Mr.  J.  L.  Rosenberger,  Chicago,  111. :  Mr.  J.  L.  Scan- 
Ian,  Newark ;  Mr.  Wm.  Seaman  Scott,  Maplewood ;  Mr.  Edwin 
J.  Sellers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mr.  Frank  H.  Stewart,  Wood- 
bury; Mrs.  Bayard  Stockton,  Princeton;  Miss  Anna  Stoud- 
inger,  Newark ;  Miss  Gladys  Stults,  Morristown ;  Mr.  Lester 
T.  Sunderland,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Mr.  Milton  Thomas,  New 
York  City;  Estate  of  George  W.  Tomkins,  through  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Tomkins,  East  Orange;  Mrs.  M.  L  Tourton, 
Newark;  Miss  M.  E.  Turnbull,  Newark;  Mr.  W.  B.  Van  Al- 
styne,  Plainfield ;  Dr.  George  Clark  Vincent,  Newark ;  Mrs. 
Henry  C.  Ward,  Newark;  Dr.  William  R.  Ward,  Newark; 
Woman's  Branch. 

NECROLOGY  OF  MEMBERS 

Samuel  Shepherd  Dennis,  President  of  the  Howard  Sav- 
ings Institution  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  at  his  home  in  Miller 
Road,  Morristown,  on  April  12,  1924,  from  heart  disease.  He 
had  been  ill  only  a  few  days,  having  been  at  his  desk  in  the 
bank  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  week.  Mr.  Dennis  was  the 
son  of  Alfred  L.  and  Eliza  Abigail  (Shepherd)  Dennis,  the  lat- 
ter being  of  Norfolk,  Conn.  He  was  born  in  Newark  Sept. 
II,  1850,  and  prepared  for  Yale  at  Phillips- Andover  Academy, 
Massachusetts,  but  was  prevented  by  illness  from  graduating 
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from  the  University  with  the  class  of  1874.  He  traveled  ex- 
tensively and  then  began  the  study  of  business  methods  with 
a  large  hardware  firm  in  New  York.  After  a  couple  of  years 
he  joined  his  father  at  the  Howard  Savings  Institution,  of 
which  the  parent  was  one  of  the  incorporators.  Upon  the 
death  in  1910  of  Horace  T.  Brumley,  President  of  the  Savings 
Institution,  Mr.  Dennis,  who  had  been  a  Vice-President  for 
years,  was  elected  to  the  Presidency.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Association  of  Morristown,  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  Century,  Union  and  Downtown  clubs 
of  New  York,  and  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  He  was  an  ardent  collector  of  autographs  and  had 
one  of  the  most  complete  private  collections  of  American  his- 
torical signatures  in  the  country.  He  was  also  a  great  lover 
of  books,  a  man  of  unswerving  integrity  and  with  a  host  of 
fine  business  friends. 

Mr.  Dennis  participated  in  many  business  activities  besides 
those  connected  with  his  Presidency  of  the  bank.  He  held 
directorships  in  the  National  Newark  &  Essex  Banking  Co., 
the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co., 
the  Pennsylvania  Tunnel  &  Terminal  Co.  and  the  American 
Insurance  Company.  He  was  active  in  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Company  for  years  and  had  other  important  financial 
interests.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Eliza 
Thomas  of  Boonton,  a  son,  James  of  Short  Hills,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Oscar  R.  Ewing  of  Summit  and  Mrs.  Harold 
N.  March  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Dennis  became  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  on  Jan.  28,  1896. 

John  Archer  Gifford  died  at  his  home,  60  Park  Place, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Feb.  17,  1924,  at  the  advanced  age  of  92 
years.  He  descended  from  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  New- 
ark. His  parents  were  Archer  and  Louisa  (Cammann)  Gif- 
ford, and  he  was  born  in  Newark  Oct.  21,  1831.  He  received 
his  early  training  from  Burr  Baldwin,  a  noted  educator  of  his 
day.  He  then  entered  Newark  Academy,  from  which  he  was 
graduated.  From  1848  to  1854  he  was  employed  by  Sheldon 
Smith,  of  New  York,  a  manufacturer  of  carriage  hardware. 
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In  1863  that  firm  dissolved,  when  Mr.  Gifford  and  Cornelius 
Van  Horn  organized  the  firm  of  Cornelius  Van  Horn  &  Co. 
In  1 87 1  the  corporate  name  was  changed  to  Gifford,  Beach  & 
Co.,  with  Mr.  Gififord  as  the  senior  partner.  Ten  years  later 
Mr.  Beach  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Gifford  in  sole  control  of  the 
business  until  1903,  when  he  also  retired  and  left  the  business 
management  to  his  son,  Harry  A.  Gifford.  The  concern  was 
then  operated  and  is  still  under  the  name  of  John  A.  Gifford  & 
Son  at  42  West  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mr.  Gifford  was  a  life  member  of  the  Washington  Associa- 
tion of  New  Jersey  and  a  founder  of  the  Essex  Club.  He  was 
also  a  President  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Security  Savings  Bank  and  served  on  the  directorate  of  the 
Manufacturers'  National  Bank  before  it  was  merged  into  the 
present  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  National  Bank  of  New- 
ark. When  he  retired  from  the  Manufacturers'  about  five 
years  ago  Mr.  Gifford  was  its  senior  director,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  more  than  forty  years.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Democrat.  For  many  years  he  was  senior  warden  of 
Trinity  Church  as  well  as  its  treasurer.  He  served  also  as  a 
member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Newark  and  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Episcopal  Diocesan 
Fund.  In  the  early  eighties  he  contributed  the  first  memorial 
window  in  Trinity  Church,  the  window  being  made  in  England 
and  dedicated  to  his  parents.  He  also  gave  a  railing  and  tiling 
in  the  church  in  memory  of  a  sister. 

Mr.  Gifford  married  Mary  Jane  Ailing,  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Clarissa  Baldwin  Ailing,  on  February  11,  1858.  They  had 
six  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  surviving 
children  are  Charles  A.  Gifford  of  Newark,  Harry  H.  Gifford 
of  Summit,  and  Miss  Agnes  Gifford  of  the  Park  Place  address. 
Mr.  Gifford  became  a  Life  member  of  the  New  Jersey  His- 
torical Society  on  Nov.  i,  1901. 

Eleanor  Haines,  M.  D.,  a  pioneer  woman  physician  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  died  at  her  residence,  936  Broad  street,  that 
city,  April  23,  1924.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Alfred  C. 
Haines,  of  Columbus,  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  and  Fanny 
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Swan  (Bradley)  Haines,  the  Haines  family  being  one  of  the 
oldest  in  that  county.  She  was  born  Nov.  14,  1845,  and  was 
the  first  woman  physician  to  be  admitted  to  the  Medical  Society 
of  New  Jersey.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Dames, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Washington 
Memorial  Society,  etc.  She  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs. 
George  W.  Martin,  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  now  of  Newark, 
and  Dr.  Byron  Haines  of  San  Francisco.  She  was  buried  at 
the  home  of  her  birth,  Columbus,  N.  J.  Dr.  Haines  became 
a  Life  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  April  6, 
1900. 

Philip  Henry  Hoffman,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  died  at 
his  home,  17  Western  Avenue,  in  that  town,  on  April  9,  1924, 
at  the  unusual  age  of  nearly  97  years.  His  father  was  Henry 
B.  Hoflfman,  an  esteemed  farmer  who  resided  near  Califon  and 
later  at  Schooley's  Mountain,  at  which  latter  place  Philip  H. 
was  born  July  27,  1827.  His  father  served  in  the  War  of  1812. 
His  grandfather,  John  Hoffman,  served  as  a  Minute  Man  in 
the  Revolution.  Philip  H.  went  to  Morristown  when  18  years 
of  age  and,  later  (1849)  opened  a  tailoring  shop  in  connection 
with  S.  B.  Ryerson.  Later  he  removed  to  Dover  and  then 
to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  but  returned  to  Morristown  in  1857  and 
reentered  the  same  business,  w'hich  he  continued  to  follow 
thereafter.  As  to  his  going  West  he  often  remarked  after- 
ward that  there  he  "lost  both  his  money  and  his  health."  For 
58  years  he  conducted  his  business  in  Morristown  on  the  same 
site,  and  for  68  years  he  was  active  there  in  his  chosen  voca- 
tion. In  1863,  with  Hampton  C.  Marsh,  he  purchased  the  old 
Arnold  Tavern,  then  known  as  the  Duncan  House,  it  being 
the  house  in  which  Washington  made  his  Headquarters  during 
his  first  winter  (1777)  in  Morristown;  a  structure  later  re- 
moved to  Mt.  Kemble  Ave.  and  used  as  All  Souls'  Hospital. 
When  this  building  was  sold  and  moved  Mr.  Hoffman  and 
Mr.  Marsh  erected  a  new  building. 

It  may  well  be  said  of  Mr.  Hoffman  that  he  was  long  the 
best-known  and,  in  historical  matters  relating  to  Morris  county 
one  of  the  best  posted  men  in  it.     He  was  fond  of  local  his- 
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torical  subjects  and  wrote  various  articles  upon  them,  includ- 
ing a  pamphlet  on  "The  Arnold  Tavern."  In  the  Proceedings 
for  1916  (New  Series,  Vol.  i,  p.  164)  appeared  one  of  his 
articles,  it  being  upon  "Caspar  Steymets  and  His  Descendants." 
He  was  a  prominent  member  and  elder  of  the  South  St.  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Morristown;  an  official  for  nearly  fifty  years 
of  the  Morris  Co.  Savings  Bank;  had  served  in  the  Town 
Council  and  on  the  local  Board  of  Education ;  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  S.  A.  R.  An  interesting  interview  with  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, accompanied  with  an  excellent  likeness,  appeared  in  the 
Newark  "Sunday  Call"  of  March  18,  1923,  and,  because  he  was 
the  oldest  living  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society 
the  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  October,  1923,  passed  a 
resolution  congratulating  him  "on  his  long  and  useful  life  and 
for  his  good  health  and  happiness."  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
blemished character  and  great  practical  usefulness. 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  previously  having 
been  a  Whig,  and  never  missed  voting  at  an  election.  He 
married  Miss  Barbara  A.  Byram,  who  died  July  21,  1897. 
They  had  three  children,  Orlando  Kirtland,  Henry  Byram  and 
Joseph  Reed.  His  son,  Henry  Byram  Hoffman,  of  Morris- 
town,  has  succeeded  him  in  business.  There  were  also  four 
grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren.  Mr.  Hoffman 
became  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  May 
20,  1897,  ^"^  ^  Life  member  in  1917. 

Leonard  Kalisch,  lawyer  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  April 
13,  1924,  following  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Kalisch  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  April  12,  1848,  being  the  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Isadore  Kalisch,  a  distinguished  rabbi,  Jewish  scholar  and 
lecturer.  In  1867  he  came  to  Newark  and  served  as  a  book- 
keeper in  a  manufacturing  plant  conducted  by  a  brother.  He 
studied  law  and  in  1875  was  graduated  from  the  Columbia 
Law  School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  at  the 
February  Term,  1877,  and  opened  an  office  in  Newark.  Mr. 
Kalisch  served  in  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  in  1889  and  again 
in  1892.  He  was  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  in  1893  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  a  member  of  the  Essex  County  Board  of 
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Elections.  During  the  time  Governor  Abbett  was  in  office  Mr. 
Kalisch  was  Judge  of  the  First  Criminal  Court  of  Newark. 
He  traveled  extensively  in  this  country  and  made  more  than 
fifteen  trips  to  Europe.  He  was  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
a  member  of  Salaam  Temple,  the  Progress  Club  and  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Club. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Nettie 
Williams  of  Orange,  a  descendant  of  Revolutionary  stock; 
three  brothers,  Justice  Samuel  Kalisch,  Abner  Kalisch  and 
Burnham  Kalisch  of  New  York,  all  lawyers,  and  three  neph- 
ews, Samuel,  Harry  and  Isadore  Kalisch,  also  all  lawyers. 
Mr.  Kalisch  became  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society  May  5,  191 9. 

John  Stevenson  McMaster,  lawyer  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
died  at  his  home,  39  Bentley  avenue,  on  March  22,  1924,  from 
a  complication  of  ailments  following  an  attack  of  pleurisy.  Mr. 
McMaster  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  T.  B.  and  Elizabeth  Grace 
(Stevenson)  McMaster,  and  was  born  at  Pocomoke  City, 
Maryland,  Dec.  29,  1859.  ^is  father  had  held  various  Federal 
offices  in  Maryland.  His  great-grandfather,  Rev.  Samuel  Mc- 
Master, came  from  Scotland  and  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Maryland.  John  S.  was  graduated  from  Lafayette 
College  in  1883  ^^^  ^^^^  taught  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences  for  five  years  in  the  Morris  Academy,  Morristown, 
N.  J.  While  there  he  studied  law  with  the  late  Vice-Chancel- 
lor Henry  C.  Pitney  and  later  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  at  the  June  Term,  1888, 
and  became  counselor  three  years  later.  In  1889  he  opened  of- 
fices in  Jersey  City,  and  the  same  year  served  as  private  secre- 
tary to  Senator  George  T.  Werts,  and  in  a  similar  capacity  to 
Speaker  Heppenheimer  of  the  Assembly  in  1890,  to  Senator 
Robert  Adrain  when  he  was  President  of  the  Senate,  1891  and 
1892,  and  to  Governor  Werts  during  his  term  as  Governor, 
i893-'96.  In  1892  he  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Dickinson,  Thompson  &  McMaster,  of  Jersey  City.  Latterly 
he  practiced  alone  at  i  Exchange  Place.  His  firm,  and  he  him- 
self, dealt  with  a  large  number  of  important  corporation  cases. 
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Mr.  McMaster  married,  May  15,  1894,  Louisa  Jane  Dennis, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  K.  Dennis  and  Sallie  (Crisfield) 
Dennis,  of  Maryland.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
sons,  one  of  whom,  John  D.  McMaster,  is  also  practicing  at 
I  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City.  Mr.  McMaster  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  June  3,  1907. 

David  H.  Merritt,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city,  544  Clifton  Avenue,  on  March  21,  1924.  He  had 
been  in  ill  health  since  the  previous  November  and  died  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain.  Mr.  Merritt  was  the  son  of  Rev.  David 
Nye  Merritt  and  Catherine  Walgrin  (Agge)  Merritt.  He  was 
born  in  Housatonic,  Mass.,  June  29,  1851.  Two  years  later 
his  parents  came  to  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Merritt 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  there.  When  15  years  old 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  National  Bank  of  New  Jersey  in 
New  Brunswick.  He  resigned  four  years  later  and  became  a 
paying  teller  in  the  Newark  City  National  Bank,  commuting 
between  Newark  and  New  Brunswick,  but  removed  to  Newark 
in  1906. 

He  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  cashier  of  the 
Newark  bank  and  then  he  became  cashier  and  finally  a  Vice- 
President.  When  the  National  City  and  the  National  Newark 
Banking  Company  consolidated  twenty-two  years  ago  he  was 
named  a  Vice-President.  Edward  S.  Campbell,  President  of 
the  combined  bank,  died  in  1905  and  Mr.  Merritt  was  elected  to 
succeed  him.  In  1918,  when  the  National  Newark  Banking 
Company  and  the  Essex  County  National  Bank  consolidated, 
he  became  Vice-President  of  the  then  new  combination.  He 
was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank  until  November,  1923.  He 
was  also  a  director  of  the  Howard  Savings  Institution  and  was 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Newark.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  1914  he  was  elected  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Essex  County  Bankers'  Association.  He  was  an 
elder  of  the  North  Reformed  Church  and  served  for  years  as 
Vice-President  of  the  consistory  of  that  church.  A  press 
notice  after  his  death  said  he  "filled  his  long  life  with  good 
works." 
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Mr.  Merritt's  wife,  who  was  Miss  Mary  Olds  of  Van 
Deusenville,  Mass.,  died  on  December  14,  1916.  He  is  survived 
by  a  daughter,  Miss  Edna  Merritt,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Van  Deusen,  of  Parker  street,  Newark.  Mr.  Merritt  became 
a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  on  July  i, 
1907. 

Sidney  Schieffelin  Schuyler,  of  Easton,  Maryland, 
formerly  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  died  at  Easton  Feb.  22,  1924.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Arent  and  Kate  (Manchini)  Schuyler,  and 
was  born  at  Greenville,  N.  J.,  Aug.  25,  1864.  He  was  head  of 
the  firm  of  Schuyler,  Chadwick  &  Burnham,  stockbrokers,  of 
100  Broadway,  New  York  City,  being  for  25  years  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  He  married  ( i ) ,  Cora  An- 
derson, of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  (2),  Helene  Abry,  of  Cran- 
ford,  N.  J.,  who  survives  with  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Duncan  Mc- 
Laren Mellor,  of  Plainfield.  Mr.  Schuyler  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  The  Holland  Society ; 
a  Commodore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Yacht  Club  (one  of  the 
oldest  Yacht  Clubs  in  America),  the  Bankers  Club,  St.  Nicholas 
Club,  New  York  Club,  etc.  He  was  also  a  32nd  degree  Mason. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society 
May  4,  1908. 

w^        J*        «3*        J* 

HISTORICAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

The  "Indian  Deed"  of  1710 

Some  attention  has  been  given  in  the  Newark  press  recently 
to  an  ancient  Indian  deed,  which,  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Wallace  M.  Scudder.  owner  of  the  "Newark  Evening 
News"  and  a  Trustee  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society, 
has  become  the  property  of  the  Society.  The  full  text  of  the 
deed  has  not  been  published,  so  we  present  it  herewith.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  signatures  to  the  deed  was  an 
Indian  squaw,  named  Ayamanugh.  How  or  why  she  came  to 
sign — an  unusual  occurrence  in  Indian  conveyances — is,  of 
course,  unknown.     She  is  named  nowhere  else  in  history,  so 
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far  as  we  can  recall,  except  in  connection  with  this  deed  in 
William  Nelson's  (now  rare)  pamphlet  upon  "Indians  in  New 
Jersey,"  A  recent  writer  upon  this  acquisition  wonders  if  there 
was  any  significance  to  the  fact  "that  her  totem  was  the  Chris- 
tian cross."  We  should  say  possible,  but  doubtful.  Ex-Senator 
William  M.  Johnson,  of  Hackensack,  in  examining  the  deed 
has  noted  that  there  is  a  clause  in  it  asserting  that  when  the 
Indians  sold  the  land  it  was  to  be  understood  that  they  were 
not  drunk  (as  it  is  claimed  so  many  were  in  conveying  lands  to 
white  men),  the  language  being  "they  being  all  entirely  sober." 
The  lands  conveyed  embraced  a  large  tract  in  the  northern 
and  northwestern  portions  of  Bergen  and  Passaic  counties,  and 
there  are  mentioned  the  Remopuck  (Ramapo),  Pasqueck  (Pas- 
saic), Hackensack,  Tapaan  (Tappan)  and  (Sadie)  Saddle 
rivers.  But  the  deed  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  given  below  just 
as  it  reads.  It  only  remains  at  present  to  say  that  Elisha  Boudi- 
not,  one  of  the  grantees,  was  the  grandfather  of  the  more 
famous  Elias  and  Elisha  Boudinot  of  Revolutionary  days,  and 
that  the  orthography  of  the  deed,  by  whomsoever  written,  is 
clearly  not  that  of  A.  D.  1924. 

The  Indian  Deed  of  1710 

"To  All  to  Whom  These  Presents  shall  come,  or  may 
any  wise  concerne ;  We  Memerescum  Sole  Sachem  of  all  the 
Nations  of  Indians  on  Romopuck  River,  and  on  the  West  and 
East  Branches  thereof,  on  Sadie  River,  Pasqueek  River,  Nava- 
shunk  River,  Hackinsack  River,  and  Tapaan, — Taphome,  Wa- 
parent,  Siphome,  Rawantaquas,  Maskainapulig, — Right,  Sole 
and  Entire  Native  Owners  and  Proprietors  of  a  certain  Tract 
of  Land,  Scituate,  Eyeing  and  being  about  Thirty  miles  on  ye 
Northward  of  Newwark,  for  ourselves  and  for  the  Rest  of  our 
Tribes  and  Relations,  send  Greeting,  Know  Yee,  That  we  the 
said  Memerescum,  Taphome,  Waparent,  Siphome,  Rawanta- 
quas, Maskainapulig,  for  several  just  causes  Us  thereunto 
moveing,  but  more  especially  for  and  in  consideration  of  Fifty 
ounces  of  good  and  Lawful  Silver  money  of  New  York  and  of 
the  just  like  value  thereof  in  hand  bills  long  before  this  and 
now  to  us  in  hand  delivered  and  paid  before  the  ensealing  of 
this  presents,  the  recete  whereof  We  do  hereby  acknowledge, 
and  to  be  therewith  fully  satisfyed,  contented  and  paid,  have 
granted,  bargained,  sold,  alliened,  enfeofed,  transferred,  and 
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forever  confirmed  unto  Elias  Boudinot,  John  Auboyneau,  and 
Peter  Fauconnier,  and  by  these  presents  doe  grant,  Bargain, 
Sell,  alliene,  enfeofe,  transferr,  and  forever  confirm  all  to- 
gether, all  that  Tract  of  Land,  which  by  another  private  Deed 
past  the  Seventh  Day  of  June  last  Seventeen  hundred  and 
nine,  we  had  all  ready  actually  sold  Them  by  the  above  said 
Memerescum,  as  per  the  said  privat  Deed  which  we  doe  con- 
firme  by  these  presents,  may  more  fully  appear,  scituate,  lyeing 
and  being  in  the  county  of  Berghen  in  the  Eastern  Division  of 
the  Province  of  Newjersey,  beginning  at  a  young  Sapling  Nutt 
Tree  markt  with  a  W  Standing  on  the  north  side  of  a  Brook 
called  by  the  Christians  Haverstraws  Creek,  being  the  North 
East  most  branch  of  the  River  that  runs  down  to  Romopuck, 
Pumpton,  etc.,  and  to  Ye  Northward  of  a  little  Hill  called 
Mainaiburg,  between  the  said  Hill  and  the  mountain,  being  the 
Northwest  most  corner  of  the  Land  by  us  sold  to  John  Auboy- 
neau, Elias  Boudinot  and  others  the  above  said  seventh  day  of 
June  last,  since  surveyed  as  well  as  the  above  said  Tract  here 
within  mentioned,  by  Captain  William  Bond,  by  virtue  of  Two 
Warrants  to  Him  Directed  one  by  the  Hon.ble  Richard  In- 
goldesby,  Esq.  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York  in  Council, 
&  the  other  by  Peter  Sonmans,  Esq.  Proprietor,  Agent,  Super- 
intendent &  Sole  General  Attorney  &  Receiver  General  of  (?) 
for  the  Rest  of  the  Proprietors  of  said  Eastern  Division  of 
Newjersey  &  wholly  &  Lawfully  representing  the  Four  and 
Twenty  Proprietors  thereof,  thence  running  allong  the  Top  of 
the  Mountains  North  Easterly  to  a  Small  White  Oak  Tree 
markt  on  all  Four  Sides  just  by  a  small  Run  of  water  called 
Cawainetink  that  runs  from  the  Mountain  South  Easterly 
down  into  said  North  East  Branch  of  Romopuck  River,  being 
about  Three  miles  distant  from  the  abovesaid  Sapling,  thence 
cross  Ye  River  Easterly  from  markt  Tree  to  markt  Trees,  to 
an  Indian  Field  called  Magahkbyako  lyeing  on  ye  East  Side  of 
the  River  called  Pasqueek,  being  above  Five  miles  distant  from 
the  aforementioned  small  oak  Tree,  thence  allong  the  East 
Side  of  Said  Pasqueek  creek.  Brook  or  River,  down  to  a  place 
just  over  again  a  small  Yew  Tree  other  wise  an  Ipen  Boome 
(?)  Standing  on  the  west  side  of  said  River  markt  on  two 
sides,  standing  within  a  chaine  to  the  Eastward  of  a  Black  oak 
Tree  markt  likewise  on  two  sides,  Including  said  River,  and 
running  allong  ye  same  to  ye  Eastward  thereof  at  the  same 
Distance,  as  there  is  from  said  River  to  a  young  Walnut  Tree 
markt  on  ye  west  &  South  side  thereof  with  the  letter  A.  Stand- 
ing on  the  midle  of  the  above  said  Indian  Field  called  Magah- 
bb}^ko,  or  Mawayhewekgho  (  ?)  being  the  North  East  corner 
of  ye  Tract  &  Parcel  of  Land  entended  to  be  hereby  confirmed 
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unto  Them  the  said  Boudinot,  Auboyneau,  &  Fauconnier,  and 
from  the  place  where  ye  last  mentioned  line  doth  determine  on 
ye  East  Side  of  said  River,  &  at  the  Distance  thereof  here 
above  specifyed,  over  again  ye  above  said  Yew  tree,  North 
westerly  to  a  white  oack  tree  that  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
large  meadow  called  wissawektenes  (?)  markt  on  Four  sides, 
being  ye  north  east  corner  of  the  Land  Sold  the  said  Day  to 
John  Auboyneau,  etc.,  as  is  afiforesaid  just  by  the  Head  of 
Parampseapus  otherwise  Sadie  River  called  Assenmaykapuck, 
&  from  thence  continueing  to  run  from  markt  Tree  to  markt 
Trees  Northwesterly,  to  a  young  Sapling  Nutt  Tree  markt 
with  a  W.  Standing  to  ye  Northward  of  the  little  Red  Hill 
mainaiting  (?)  as  is  afiforesaid,  where  the  first  course  began  :  to- 
gether with  all  woods,  underwoods.  Trees,  Timber,  Mountains, 
Hills,  Rocks  and  Stones  either  comon  or  Precious,  Quaries, 
Feeding,  Pastures,  Meadows,  Marshes,  Swamps,  Ponds,  Pools, 
waters,  watercourses.  Springs,  Rivers,  Rivulets,  Runs  of 
Streams  of  waters,  Brooks,  creeks.  Fishing,  Fowling,  Hawk- 
ing, Hunting,  Mines  &  Minerals,  Standing,  lyeing  &  being,  or 
to  be  had,  found  used  &  enjoyed  within  the  bounds  &  limits 
afiforesaid  and  all  other  Profits,  Benefits,  Priviledges,  Liberties, 
advantages.  Hereditaments,  &  appertenances  whatsoever,  unto 
the  said  Tract  of  Land  &  Premisses,  or  to  any  Part  or  Par- 
cell  thereof  belonging  or  in  any  wise,  appartaining,  and  the 
Reversion  &  Reversions,  Remainder  &  Remainders,  thereof, 
and  all  the  Estate,  Right,  Title,  Interest,  Property  claime  & 
Demand  whatsover  of  Us  Memereskum,  Tophome,  Wappar- 
ent,  Siphome,  Rawantagwas,  Maskainapulig,  Native  Indians, 
Right  Sole  Entire  &  absolute  owners  and  Proprietors  thereof, 
of,  in  &  to  the  abovesaid  long  before  sold  &  now  confirmed 
Premisses,  or  any  Part  or  Parcell  thereof,  to  have  and  to  hold, 
the  above  said.  Tract  of  Land,  and  all  and  singular  the  Prem- 
isses long  before  bargained  &  sold  &  hereby  confirmed,  meant 
mentioned  &  intended  to  be  absolutely  bargained,  &  sold  with 
Their  &  ever}"  of  Their  appartenances,  unto  Him  the  said  Elias 
Boudinot,  John  Auboyneau,  &  Peter  Fauconnier,  Their  Heirs 
&  Assignes  for  ever,  without  any  trouble.  Hindrance,  or  Moles- 
tation of  us,  or  any  of  us  the  said  Memereskum,  Tophome, 
Waparent,  Siphome,  Rawantagwas,  Maskainapulig,  or  any 
Person  or  Persons,  Christian  or  Indian  whatsoever  claiming  or 
to  claime,  or  that  right  pretend  to  have  any  cause,  right,  or 
title  to  claime,  by  Himself  or  by,  from  and  under  Us,  or  any  of 
Us.  The  said  Elias  Boudinot,  John  Aubonyneau,  &  Peter 
Fauconnier,  being  Lawfully  authorized  to  Purchase  the  Same : 
In  witness  whereof  We  the  above  named  Indians,  Natives, 
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Right,  Sole  Entire  &  absolute  owners,  Possessors  &  Proprietors 
of  the  above  said  Bargained  &  now  confirmed  Premisses  as 
above  said  have  hereunto  sett  our  hands  and  Seals  at  New 
York  this  Nineth  Day  of  May  in  the  Nineth  year  of  the  Reign 
of  our  Sovereign  lady  Anne  over  Great  Britain  etc.  Queen  etc. 
anno  domini  one  Thousand  Seven  hundred  and  Ten. 

(Signed)  : 

Ayamanugh  +  her  mark     Wapparent  S  his  mark 
Rawantaquas  X  his  mark    Maskainapulig  X   his  mark 
Sipham   X   his   mark  Memerescum  M  his  mark 

"Then  appeared  before  me  David  Provoost  Esq.  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Hon'ble  Council  for  This  Province  and  justice  of 
the  Peace,  the  within  named  Indians,  Who  did  acknowledge 
the  within  Specifyed  Sale  and  conditions  made  the  Days  within 
mentioned  and  now  confirmed  to  be  Their  voluntary  act  and 
Deed,  and  the  whole  sume  agreed  for.  They  have  actually  & 
wholly  Received,  and  are  therefore  therewith  fully  contented, 
Satisfyed  and  Paid.  They  being  all  entirely  sober  and  They 
have  further  freely  declared  and  acknowledged  that  the  Bound- 
aries within  Specifyed  are  the  Bounds  of  the  Tract  and  Parcel 
of  Land  by  them  sold  long  before,  and  by  Them  hereby  more 
particularly  sold  &  confirmed,  witness  my  hand,  coram  me  at 
New  York  This  Nineth  Day  of  May  Seventeen  hundred  and 
Ten.  "D.  Provoost 

"Entered  in  the  publique  Records  of  her  Majesty  province  of 
New  Jersey  on  Lib.  I  folio  317-318-319  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bass,  Jr. 
"Signed  Sealed  and  Delivered  in  the  presence  of  us 
"Jn.  Stephen  Manito  X  his  mark 

"Sie  Chardavoyne  (?)  panaway  X  her  mark 

"Jo.  Boudinot  hamenish  (?)  X  his  mark" 

The  X  used  in  the  above  reprint  simply  indicates  where  the 
peculiar  mark  of  each  Indian  signer  appears,  but  in  the  original 
are  characters,  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  t}rpe ;  in  some 
cases  time  has  made  them  nearly  indistinguishable ;  but  the 
squaw's  mark  is,  in  fact,  a  +,  and  that  of  two  other  Indians  are 
S  and  M. 

Memorial  to  the  Indian  Chieftain  Oratam 

While  the  former  great  Chief  of  the  Ackinkeshcky  (Hacken- 
sack)  tribe  of  Indians  was  not  a  signer  of  the  Indian  deed  above 
referred  to,  having  died  over  forty  years  previous  to  the  date 
of  that  conveyance,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Ber- 
gen County  Historical  Society  has  a  striking  bronze  bust  of  that 
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famous  Red  Man  in  its  museum.  The  bust  was  made  by  John 
Ettl,  sculptor,  a  number  of  years  ago.  It  is  of  full  life  size  and 
has  been  much  admired  as  embodying  the  characteristic  features 
of  a  stalwart,  dignified  and  "worth-while"  Indian ;  ideal,  of 
course,  but  still  impressive.  The  Indian  village  where  Oratam 
lived  was  on  or  close  by  the  site  of  present  Teaneck.  On  the 
base  of  the  bust  Oratam  is  described  as  "Prudent  and  sagacious 
in  counsel,  prompt,  energetic  and  decisive  in  war."  Oratam 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Dutch  March  6,  1660,  one 
year  before  his  death,  and  by  them  was  greatly  respected.  In 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  Bergen  county  the  history 
and  traditions  of  this  sachem,  so  far  as  preserved,  are  of  more 
than  common  interest. 

But  Do  We  Know  of  the  Indian  Origin? 

On  this  subject  of  the  Indians  there  is  a  growing  interest  in 
this  country.  In  New  Jersey  their  habits  and  tribal  divisions, 
etc.,  have  received  the  attention  of  various  persons,  whose  views 
have  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  and  elsewhere,  and  we 
have  promise  of  more  articles  upon  the  New  Jersey  Indians 
in  the  future.  But  the  great  interest  just  now  is  hinging  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  reported  proofs  coming  to  light  of  Indian 
occupation  in  America  long  before  the  dates  usually  fixed  as 
probable  for  their  supposed  arrival  from  Asia.  Did  they  come 
from  Asia?  Or  is  even  that  supposition  an  error?  When- 
ever or  however  they  came,  where  did  they  first  appear  and 
when?  In  New  Mexico  and  elsewhere  efforts  are  being  made 
to  solve  the  problem  of  their  entrance  into  the  West.  In  Mexi- 
co and  Central  America  similar  searches  are  in  progress.  We 
are  accustomed  to  the  belief  that  somewhere  about  the  Twelfth 
century  the  Indian  first  appeared  in  New  Jersey,  while  any- 
where from  perhaps  the  Sixth  century  onwards  he  was  in 
South  or  Central  America,  or  in  Mexico.  Now  comes  the 
head  investigator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  Spinden,  who  is  certain  that  the  dates  on  Indian  monu- 
ments in  Honduras  go  back  to  613  B.  C.    He  says : 

"The  numerous  dates  on  the  monuments  of  the  great  Mayan 
civilization  in  Yucatan  and  adjacent  territory  are  counted  from 
20 
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a  beginning  day  which  corresponds  to  October  14,  3373,  B.  C, 
but  this  beginning  day  was  reached  by  putting  seven  cycles  of 
144,000  days  each  for  the  past  of  the  world  before  the  his- 
torical first  day  of  the  numerical  count.  This  historical  first 
day  was  August  6,  613  B.  C.  At  this  time  a  numerical  record 
of  elapsed  days  was  begun  and  in  the  years  that  followed  vari- 
ous astronomical  events  were  put  down  in  connection  with  the 
days  in  which  they  happened,  a  procedure  which  soon  gave  a 
picture  of  time  adequate  for  the  perfection  of  a  calendarical 
machine. 

"On  the  second  date  (December  10,  580  B.  C.)  the  perfected 
calendar  of  the  Mayas  was  formally  inaugurated,  according  to 
an  inscription  at  the  ruined  Mayan  city  of  Copan  in  Western 
Honduras.  This  perfected  calendar  functioned  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  day  for  2,000  years,  only  to  break  down  and 
pass  out  of  use  when  Mayan  books  were  destroyed  by  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition  in  Yucatan  in  A.  D.  1561." 

Just  how  the  Doctor  works  out  the  precise  month  and  day 
of  a  B.  C.  record  we  are  not  informed. 

Child  and  Slave  Labor  in  New  Jersey  100  Years  Ago 

Of  course  there  was  both  white  child  and  slave  child  labor  in 
New  Jersey  previous  to  and  even  later  than  100  years  ago,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  very  young  white  children  were  forced  into  em- 
ployment except  where  extreme  poverty  seemed  to  require  it. 
But  young  slaves  were  set  to  work  as  soon  as  they  could  do 
anything  whatever  for  their  masters.  "The  Bee  and  Paterson 
Advertiser"  of  July  17,  1816,  contained,  according  to  ex-Sena- 
tor William  M.  Johnson,  of  Hackensack,  who  is  our  authority 
for  the  transcriptions  below,  the  following  advertisements.  Ev- 
idently the  first  one  had  been  a  long-standing  notice  : 

"Wanted  to  Purchase. 
"A  FEW  black  BOYS  from  the  age  of  10  to  14  for  the  cot- 
ton spinning  and  weaving.  John  Parke." 
"Paterson  Nov.  16  1815." 

"Negro  Boys. 

"Wanted  to  purchase  several  negro  boys,  aged  from  8  to  11 
years,  whose  time  of  service,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  this  State, 
expires  on  their  arrival  at  the  age  of  25  years.  It  is  intended 
to  have  them  instructed  in  the  business  of  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving.    Enquire  at  this  office. 

"Paterson  June  20,  1816." 
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Fine  Art  Gift  to  the  Newark  Museum 

In  March  last  one  of  the  famous  dupHcates  of  the  painting, 
''The  Virgin  Adoring  the  Infant  Christ,"  by  Antonio  Allegri  dia 
Correggio,  has  been  offered  to  the  Newark  Museum  Associa- 
tion through  its  President,  Chester  R.  Hoag,  by  Dr.  J.  Acker- 
man  Coles,  of  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.,  who  has  already  given  many 
valuable  works  of  art  and  literature  to  the  Museum,  the  New- 
ark Free  Public  Library  and  to  the  New  Jersey  Historical  So- 
ciety. The  painting  was  done  by  Correggio  about  1520,  and 
seems  to  have  been  lost  for  some  300  years.  Its  duplicate  in  the 
Ufifizi  Gallery,  Florence,  has  always  been  greatly  admired  by 
artists  and  the  general  traveling  public,  and  was  more  prized  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  than  any  of  the  wonderful  paintings  in 
the  "Tribune"  in  that  Gallery,  when  he  saw  it  in  1858,  as  his 
"Note  Book"  indicates.    Dr.  Coles  says  of  the  picture  : 

"In  the  grace  and  softness  of  effect  of  his  pictures,  Correg- 
gio is  said  to  have  excelled  all  his  predecessors  and  contempor- 
aries. His  manner,  design  and  execution  was  of  the  best;  he 
painted  with  a  strength,  relief,  sweetness  and  vivacity  of  color- 
ing which  nothing  has  ever  exceeded.  He  delighted  in  depict- 
ing the  pleasurable  emotions,  and  all  his  figures  express  heaven- 
ly rapture  or  earthly  bliss,  all  of  which  is  seen  in  his  great  mas- 
terpiece, 'The  Virgin  Adoring  the  Infant  Christ,'  which  paint- 
ing I  now  proffer  for  your  acceptance  as  a  gift  for  the  Newark 
Museum  of  Art." 

A  La  Fayette  Anniversary  in  September? 

As  on  September  23rd  next  it  will  be  exactly  one  hundred 
years  since  La  Fayette  met  with  a  memorable  celebration  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  we  are  pleased  to  present  now  in  this  issue  an 
excellent  account  of  the  event  and  a  just  characterization  of  the 
character  of  the  man.  It  was  certainly  a  great  day  then  for 
Newark,  and  equally  a  great  day  in  each  place  he  visited  after- 
ward in  this  State  and  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during 
September  next  some  note  of  La  Fayette's  visit  to  New  Jersey 
will  be  made  in  some  parts  of  the  State  by  one  or  more  proper 
celebrations,  and  it  would  be  again  inspiring  to  hear  at  least  that 
one  fine  1824  song  with  its  happy  stanza: 
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"We  weave  the  wreath,  we  pour  the  wine. 
Where  smiles  like  sparkling  sunbeams  shine, 
And  hail  the  thousands  fondly  met 
To  greet  the  matchless  Lafayette !" 

Only,  of  course,  the  "wine"  will  be  omitted! 

A  Veteran  Contributor  to  this  Number 

Members  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  who  were 
accustomed  to  attend  its  meetings  from  about  1886  onward  to 
a  recent  period  will  recall  the  steady  attendance  also  of  one 
of  the  organizers  and  active  officers  of  the  Hunterdon  County 
Historical  Society,  Mr.  Elias  Vosseller.  He  rarely  missed  an 
opportunity  to  express  himself  happily  on  some  phase  of  local 
history  at  those  annual  meetings,  however  much  others  who 
might  have  followed  his  excellent  example  were  only  listeners. 
Unfortunately,  some  three  years  ago  Mr.  Vosseller  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  a  foot,  and,  later,  another  foot,  so  that  he  is 
now  unable  longer  to  meet  his  fellow-members  in  Newark,  but 
all  reports  state  he  is  otherwise  "well  and  happy ;"  and  that  he 
has  not  lost  his  interest  in  events  of  the  long  ago,  witness  his 
pleasantly-written  article  published  in  this  number  on  ''A  Som- 
erset County  'Deserted  Village.'  "  How  many  of  our  readers 
can  recall  with  distinctness,  if  at  all,  school  days  back  in  1842? 
Then  Mr.  Vosseller,  who  is  now  in  his  88th  year,  was  but  six 
years  old,  yet  his  memory  of  occurrences  then  seems  of  the  same 
order  of  keenness  as  was  that  of  that  still  older  member  who 
has  recently  left  us  for  a  Better  World,  Mr.  Philip  H.  Hoffman. 
We  happen  to  recall  Mr.  Vosseller  when  he  was  himself  a 
schoolteacher,  and  can  testify  that  he  was  not  the  "brute"  that 
he  pictures  as  flogging  the  boys  in  the  "Deserted  Village,"  but 
was  beloved  by  all  his  pupils. 

The  Huguenot-Walloon  New  Netherland  Tercentenary 

The  events  carrying  out  the  ideas  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the 
settlement  of  New  Netherland  by  the  Huguenot- Walloons  came 
off  most  successfully  in  May,  and  its  projectors  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  enterprise,  the  memorials  erected  and  the  ser- 
vices incident  thereto.     The  program  extended  from  May  17 
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to  25  inclusive.  On  Saturday,  the  17th,  there  was  an  Histori- 
cal Tour  of  Staten  Island.  On  Sunday  there  was  a  Church 
School  service  of  Praise  in  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church  of  the  Huguenots  at  Huguenot  Park,  Staten  Island.  On 
Tuesday  there  was  a  dedication  of  a  granite  monument  in  Bat- 
tery Park,  New  York  City,  the  same  being  carved  from  the  rock 
in  the  Province  of  Hainaut,  Belgium,  being  a  memorial  to  the 
part  that  citizens  of  Belgium  played  in  the  settlement  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  Belgium  Ambassador,  Baron  de  Cartier  de 
Marchienne,  made  the  presentation  address,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  read  a  message  written  by  King  Albert,  of  Belgium, 
a  portion  of  which  was  as  follows  : 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  in  this  celebration  which 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  many  spiritual  ties  which  for 
generations  have  united  our  two  nations  animated  by  the  same 
ideals  of  justice,  of  liberty  and  peaceful  progress.  The  bonds 
of  friendship  between  American  and  Belgium  have  been  still 
further  confirmed  and  strengthened  in  recent  years  by  many 
circumstances,  and  especially  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Belgian 
people  for  the  generous  aid  given  to  them  by  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  under  the  guidance  of  Herbert  Hoover. 
.  .  .  Belgium  is  glad  to  participate  in  such  a  great  historical 
event  as  the  founding  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  the 
Queen  and  I  were  so  cordially  received  during  our  visit  to  the 
United  States." 

There  were  other  speakers  also :  Mayor  Hylan,  Park  Com- 
missioner Gallatin,  Robert  W.  DeForest  and  others.  The  mon- 
ument is  a  granite  plinth.  It  stands  about  twelve  feet  high  and 
its  only  decoration  is  a  border  of  oak  leaves  near  the  top.  It 
contains  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Province  of  Hainaut  and  the 
following  inscription : 

"Presented  to  the  City  of  New  York  by  the  Conseil  Pro- 
vincial of  Hainaut  in  memory  of  Walloon  settlers  who  came 
over  to  America  in  the  Neiuw  Nederland  under  the  inspiration 
of  Jesse  de  Forest  of  Avesnes." 

An  iron  casket  containing  soil  from  Hainaut  was  buried  near 
the  base  of  the  monument  after  the  ceremonies.  Mr.  De  Forest 
was  decorated  the  same  night  at  a  dinner  at  the  University 
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Qub  in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary  celebration  as  a  com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  Leopold  II.  The  decoration  was  con- 
ferred by  Baron  de  Cartier  de  Marchienne,  on  behalf  of  King 
Albert.  During  the  war,  Mr.  De  Forest  was  prominent  in  ef- 
forts to  relieve  Belgium. 

On  May  21  was  a  "Young  People's  Rally,"  on  the  22nd  a 
musical  service  by  the  Tompkins  Ave.  Congregational  church 
quartette,  on  May  23  an  Historical  Address  by  Rev.  William 
Prall,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  and  on  the  25th  a  "Consecration 
Service,"  etc. ;  all  in  the  Huguenot  church  above  named,  which 
is  to  be  beautified  as  "the  National  Memorial"  of  the  whole  oc- 
casion. Queen  Wilhelmina,  of  Holland,  sent  a  message  which 
was  read  at  the  dedication  of  this  Memorial  Church,  as  did 
President  Coolidge,  and  the  Dutch  Minister,  de  GraeflF,  then 
made  an  address,  during  which  he  said : 

"I  need  not  explain  to  you  why  my  beloved  Queen  is  specially 
interested  in  this  celebration ;  the  figures  on  the  Huguenot  half- 
dollar,  the  figures  of  William  the  Silent  and  of  Admiral  Coligny 
give  the  answer  to  this  question.  Descendant  of  these  two 
heroes  of  world-wide  fame,  her  Majesty  is  second  to  none  in 
upholding  the  faith  of  the  Huguenots  and  in  maintaining  the 
principle  of  religious  freedom  for  which  these  two  ancestors  of 
hers  have  laid  down  their  lives.  I  am  convinced  that  no  memor- 
ial for  this  celebration  could  please  her  Majesty  more  than  the 
erection  of  a  Huguenot  Church  near  the  historical  spot  where 
three  centuries  ago  the  Dutch  ship  Nieu  Nederland  landed  these 
sturdy  Protestants  who,  escaping  from  religious  persecutions, 
found  shelter  in  Holland  and  afterward  ofifered  their  services 
to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  in  order  to  form  part  of  the 
first  batch  of  people  who  were  shipped  by  this  company  to  be 
settlers  in  the  New  World.  Indeed,  this  Huguenot  Church  is 
the  fittest  memorial  not  only  for  the  historic  fact  of  the  ar- 
rival in  1624  of  the  Dutch  ship  Nieu  Nederland,  but  also  for 
the  principles  for  which  the  people  on  board  of  this  ship,  stood 
and  suffered." 

Among  the  old  Huguenot  settler  houses  visited  on  a  Tour  of 
Stat  en  Island  were  those  of  Pierre  Billiou.  built  1761,  and  of 
the  Perrine,  Egbert,  Lakeman,  Britton  and  Guyon  families,  all 
ancient  homes. 
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An  Important  Walloon  Document  in  London 

The  Public  Records  office  in  Chancery  Lane,  London,  has 
the  original  request  of  the  first  Walloon  voyagers  to  America 
made  to  King  James  of  England  seeking  permission  to  settle 
a  colony  of  Walloons  and  French  in  Virginia.  Fifty-five  sig- 
natures are  upon  it,  including  that  of  Jesse  de  Forest,  and  they 
indicate  that  227  persons  in  all  would  venture,  including  medi- 
cal students,  apothecaries,  surgeons,  students  in  theology,  hat- 
ters, glass  makers,  musicians,  printers,  etc.  But  the  petition 
came  to  naught  and  so  thirty-three  families,  mostly  Walloons, 
reached  New  York  (as  it  came  to  be)  in  1624. 

The  History  of  Early  Four  Lutheran  Churches 

We  begin  in  this  number  to  publish  a  most  interesting  his- 
tory of  some  Lutheran  churches  in  Hunterdon  and  Somerset 
counties,  beginning  with  about  171 5  or  1720,  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  which  has  never  before  been  published.  Its  thorough- 
ness will  be  apparent  to  every  reader.  The  peculiar  feature  of 
this  history  is  that,  by  reason  of  the  unusually  full  reports  made 
in  German  by  that  distinguished  founder  of  Lutheranism  in 
this  country,  (though  by  no  means  the  first  Lutheran  preacher), 
the  great  organizer  and  expounder  known  as  "Father  Muhlen- 
berg," to  the  head  churchmen  at  Halle,  in  Germany,  details  are 
available  as  to  the  preachers  and  events  in  the  churches  "of 
the  Raritans"  such  as  are  not  at  hand  in  the  case  of  New 
Jersey  churches  of  any  other  denomination.  Some,  but  not  all 
of  Muhlenberg's  reports,  have  been  reprinted  in  English.  Oth- 
er German  documents  have  also  been  consulted  and  translated. 
The  whole  history,  up  to  about  the  year  1800,  or  a  little  later, 
will  be  found,  when  completed  in  the  Proccedings,  to  be  as 
unique  in  the  local  church  events  of  which  it  treats,  especially 
during  the  Colonial  days,  as  it  will  be  permanently  useful  from 
an  historical  point  of  view. 

The  Woman's  Branch  Meeting 

The  industrious  and  wide-awake  Woman's  Branch  of  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  on  May 
14  in  the  Society's  rooms  in  Newark.    Inasmuch  as  a  full  report 
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of  the  year  will  be  given  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  society 
we  will  only  note  now  that  the  membership  reported  in  May 
was  685,  44  new  members  having  been  secured  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  The  excellent  President  of  this  organization, 
Mrs.  Willard  W.  Cutler,  gave  the  usual  report,  naming  what 
the  Branch  had  done  and  urging  an  enlarged  membership  for 
the  year  to  come.  In  point  of  fact  the  Society  could  hardly  per- 
form its  mission  without  the  labor  and  interest  of  these  ladies. 
The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Whitehead,  reported  2470 
outgoing  "pieces  of  mail  matter,"  or  nearly  50  per  week,  which 
represents  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  work  of  the  year. 
ji  ji  ^  ^ 
QUERIES  AND   MISCELLANY 

Was  James  Alexander  a  "Jacobite"? — "In  the  interest- 
ing article  on  Gov.  William  Livingston  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Proceedings,  the  writer  reiterates  the  oft  repeated  charge  that 
James  Alexander  was  probably  forced  to  leave  Britain  on  ac- 
count of  his  Jacobite  proclivities.  This  is  one  of  those  sweet 
morsels  of  gossip  that  all  writers  seem  to  delight  in  repeating, 
thereby  adding  a  touch  of  romance  to  his  young  life,  but  one 
that  has  no  basis  in  fact. 

"There  are  very  grave  doubts  as  to  his  having  ever  enter- 
tained any  sympathy  whatever  for  the  Jacobite  cause,  and  it  is 
very  certain  that  he  never  took  any  active  part  in  the  Rebellion 
of  171 5,  for  he  had  started  on  his  voyage  to  America  long  be- 
fore the  E^rl  of  Mar  secretly  left  London  to  rouse  his  coun- 
trymen to  rebellion,  and  was  in  New  York  quite  some  time  prior 
to  the  battles  of  Sheriffmuir  and  Preston,  which  took  place  on 
Sunday,  November  13,  1715.  In  fact  the  Monday  preceding 
these  battles  he  and  James  Smith  personally  presented  their 
Commissions  as  Surveyor-General  and  Secretary  respectively 
to  the  Provincial  Council  sitting  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  were 
duly  sworn  in  as  such,  Alexander's  commission,  which  was 
for  Surveyor-General  both  of  East  and  West  Jersey,  having 
been  previously  approved  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  John  John- 
stone, Rip  Van  Dam,  and  Mr.  Byerly  at  New  York  on  October 
24, 1 71 5,  as  Proprietors  of  East  Jersey.  His  commission  had  been 
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granted  to  him  by  the  London  Board  of  Proprietors  on  April 
4,  1 71 5,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  King  George  I, 
dated  May  9th,  approving  of  his  appointment  and  command- 
ing the  Governor  and  Council  to  give  him  all  the  assistance 
necessary  in  the  administration  of  his  office.  In  accordance 
with  this  Governor  Hunter  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
all  others  to  execute  the  office  and  requiring  all  officers,  magis- 
terial and  ministerial,  to  give  suitable  countenance  and  assist- 
ance to  Alexander  or  his  lawful  deputies  in  the  execution  and 
discharge  of  his  office ;  from  which  we  can  feel  well  assured 
that  he  had  no  known  leanings  to  Jacobitism. 

"This  charge  of  disloyalty  to  the  reigning  House  of  Hanover 
was  based  on  statements  made  in  later  years  by  his  implacable 
foe,  Governor  Cosby,  of  New  York,  who,  seeking  to  discredit 
Alexander  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  of  the  King 
with  the  view  of  having  him  removed  from  the  Provincial 
Council  of  New  York,  wrote  home  on  December  18,  1732,  ac- 
cusing him  of  having  been  'a  schoolmaster  on  board  one  of 
His  Majesty's  ships,  and  was  turned  out  for  being  a  Jacobite,' 
while,  two  years  later,  he  amplified  these  charges  by  stating  that 
'he  was  turned  away  and  dismissed  from  the  service  for  dis- 
affection to  the  Protestant  succession,  and  refusing  oaths  to 
the  Government,  some  of  his  intimates  on  board  having  dis- 
covered him  to  the  Commander.' 

"It  has  been  repeated  without  question  by  historians  who 
have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  him,  excepting  his  great-grand- 
son, Dr.  William  Alexander  Duer,  who  wrote  a  biography  of 
James's  son,  William  Alexander  (Earl  of  Stirling).  Dr.  Duer 
appears  to  have  had  his  doubts  in  the  matter,  and  hesitatingly 
repeated  it  with  the  comment  that  if  it  was  true,  'he  had 
joined  the  Pretender  rather  from  national  than  political  predi- 
lections, for  certain  it  is  that  his  family  connections  were 
Whig,  and  that  he  proved  himself  a  staunch  friend  of  Whig 
principles  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  the  Colonies.'  It 
is  further  certain  that  had  he  been  suspected  of  any  Jacobite 
sympathies.  Governor  Hunter  would  not  have  approved  of 
his  appointment,  nor  taken  him  so  fully  into  his  confidence; 
the  burden  of  many  of  the  Governor's  letters  at  that  time  being 
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the  great  trouble  and  annoyance  caused  him  by  that  faction  in 
New  Jersey.  It  was  but  two  days  after  Alexander  had  been 
sworn  in  as  Surveyor-General  that  the  Governor  wrote  a  pro- 
test against  the  appointment,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Vesey,  as  Commissary  in  these  parts  on  the  grounds 
'that  he  was  a  sower  [sour]  Jacobite.' 

"In  further  refutation  of  this  charge  made  against  him  by 
Gov.  Cosby,  the  Common  Council  of  New  York  City,  on  March 
31,  1736,  passed  a  resolution  testifying  to  his  character,  and 
affirming  that  'he  hath  been  and  still  is  generally  reputed  and 
esteemed  to  be  a  true  friend  to  the  late  glorious  Revolution 
[1688]  and  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  illustrious  House 
of  Hanover  and  well  affected  to  his  present  Majesty's  person 
and  Government.' 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  making 
such  a  charge  against  him,  and.  even  though  by  disproving  it 
we  have  robbed  him  of  that  reflected  halo  of  romance  that  has 
ever  been  associated  with  the  Pretenders,  'young  or  auld,'  we 
feel  that  truth  has  at  last  overtaken  falsehood,  and  that  in  jus- 
tice to  his  memory  these  facts  should  be  given  publicity." 

D.  McG.  (East  Orange,  N.  J.) 

Dumond-Phillips. — "I  am  trying  to  trace  the  ancestry  of 
John  P.  Dumond,  who  married  Catherine  Ann  Phillips.  Their 
daughter,  Maria,  was  born  in  1825.  Was  this  man  the  son  of 
John  P.  Dumond,  who  is  mentioned  for  war  service  in  records 
of  Kingston,  and  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.?  Also,  what  was  Catharine 
Ann  Phillips  ancestry?"  C.  A.  B.  (Jersey  City,  N.  J.) 

Christie. — "More  than  twenty  years  ago.  my  mother,  the 
late  Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Huidekoper — who  signed  herself  Vir- 
ginia C.  Huidekoper — had  quite  a  correspondence  with  your 
then  Secretary  in  respect  to  certain  of  the  ancestors  on  her 
paternal  side,  named  Christie,  her  own  father  being  Fitz- 
James  Christie.  The  founder  of  this  family  in  America  was 
James  Christie,  who  was  b.  in  Scotland  in  1670  or  1672,  and 
who  d.  at  Schraalenburgh.  New  Jersey,  on  the  i6th  of  April, 
1768,  his  will  being  probated  on  the  24th  May,  1768,  and  re- 
corded at  Trenton,  in  Liber  I  of  Wills,  folio  328.    His  son  was 
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William  Christie  (1720-1809),  who  m.  Catherine  des  Marets 
(1722-1806),  and  lived  and  d.  at  Schraalenburgh.  His  grand- 
son was  Captain  James  Christie  (1744-1817),  who  m.  Maria 
Banta  (1754-1815),  and  likewise  d.  at  Schraalenburgh.  His 
great-grandson  was  Peter  Christie,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Navy  (1792- 
1853),  who  m.  Agnes  Gillespie  (1792-1846),  and  his  great- 
great-grandson  was  Fitz-James  Christie  (1818-1848),  of  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  my  mother's  family.  Three  generations 
were,  consequently,  identified  wholly  with  New  Jersey,  living, 
marrying  and  dying  either  at  Schraalenburgh  or  Hackensack. 

"The  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  James  Christie,  was 
a  member  of  the  ill-fated  'Darien  Expedition,'  which  sailed 
from  Leith,  Scotland,  on  the  26th  July,  1698,  to  found  the 
Colony  of  New  Calendonia,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
venture  and  to  leave  Darien  on  the  i8th  June,  1699,  the  five 
ships  composing  the  convoy  reaching  New  York  between  the 
3rd  and  14th  of  August,  1699.  Paterson,  subsequently  the 
founder  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  likewise  a  member  of 
this  expedition. 

'T  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  my  mother's  record  on 
file  with  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  an  affidavit 
relative  to  the  Darien  Expedition  made  by  James  Christie.  I 
have  also  found  a  letter  to  her  congratulating  her  upon  finding 
this  important  affidavit.  However,  the  copy  of  this  affidavit 
is  not  among  the  records  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  nor  can  I  find  it  among  the  numerous  family  papers 
left  by  my  mother  when  she  died  on  the  30th  May,  1914.  Can 
you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  whether  such  an  affidavit  is 
on  file  among  your  records,  or  among  the  records  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey?"  Col.  F.  L.  H.  (Washington,  D.  C.) 

[The  affidavit  was  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  1897, 
Third  Series,  Vol.  H,  p.  21,  where  an  accompanying  note  ap- 
pears. James  Christie,  as  there  shown,  married  into  the  Dem- 
arest  family  of  Bergen  county. — Editor.] 

Van  Buskirk-Bilderback. — "Can  any  of  your  readers 
furnish  reliable  information  concerning  the  marriage  and  name 
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of  wife  of  Michael  Van  Buskirk,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  orig- 
inal immigrant,  Laurens.  He  was  born  in  Bergen  county  and 
lived  after  marriage  in  Hunterdon  Co.  Also  I  desire  genealogy 
of  Charles  Bilderback,  born  in  1744  in  Salem  Co. ;  married 
Sarah  Vickery,  Sept.  4,  1764.  He  went  into  the  District  of 
West  Augusta,  now  S.  W.  Pennsylvania.  What  was  the  date 
of  death  of  Sarah;  name  of  his  second  wife?  What  was  the 
relation  of  Charles  to  Jacob,  who  lived  in  the  same  region  after 
the  Revolutionary  War?"  A.  H.  Y.  (Grand  Forks,  N.  D.) 
Jt      J$      J»      JH 

BRIEF  NOTES  ON  SOME  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Proceedings  of  the  Union  County  (N.  J.)  Historical  So- 
ciety, 1921,  1922,  1923.     Pub.  by  the  Society,  1923.     Pp. 
92. 
A  well-printed  work,  giving  eight  admirable  historical  ad- 
dresses, several  of  which  were  first  published  in  the  Proceed- 
ings.    Among  the  new  ones   are :    "The   Early   History   of 
Scotch  Plains,"  by  Chaplain  J.  Madison  Hare,  the  "Early  His- 
tory  of   Union   County"  by   Arthur   L.   Johnson,   and   "The 
Movements  of  our  Revolutionary  Troops  in  Union  County"  by 
Schuyler  M.  Cody. 

Public  Service  Review,  1903-1923.    Newark :  Public  Service 
Corporation,  1923.     Pp.  79. 
Replete  with  facts  and  figures  on  the  growth  of  street  rail- 
way service  in  New  Jersey  during  twenty  years  past. 

Founding  of  the  Town  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  by  Major  Ben- 
jamin Stites.  135th  Anniversary,  Nov.  18,  1923.  Pp.  12. 
As  Major  Stites  is  stated  to  have  been  the  advance  pioneer 
to  the  West  who  came  to  New  Jersey  and  induced  Colonel 
Symmes,  then  Member  of  Congress,  to  take  up  the  project  for 
settling  the  Miami  country,  this  small  pamphlet  has  some  spec- 
ial interest. 

Year  Book  of  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
1923.    Pub.  by  the  Society.    Pp.  88. 
This  contains  the  addresses  at  the  17th  Annual  Banquet  of 
the  Society  in  Philadelphia  Dec.   18,   1923,  at  which  Mayor 
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Moore  was  toastmaster.  The  first  address  was  by  Ambassa- 
dor Woods  and  described  the  great  earthquake  in  Japan.  Other 
addresses  were  by  Gov.  Pinchot,  Gov.  Silzer,  Dr.  Lewis  (Presi- 
dent of  the  George  Washington  University),  ex-Judge  E.  Am- 
bler Armstrong  of  Princeton,  and  Mr.  William  J.  Conlin.  Then 
follow  extracts  from  the  "Diary  of  Samuel  Mickle,"  over  a 
century  ago  a  leading  merchant  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  being  ad- 
ditional to  some  already  published.  They  are  from  1803  to 
1821,  and  mention  a  large  number  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of 
which  he  was  one,  in  Gloucester  and  adjoining  counties. 

Addresses  Delivered  at  the  Observance  of  the  Centen- 
nial OF  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  on 
Sept.  27,   1923.     Pub.  by  the   Society,   Concord,   N.   H. 
Pp.  71. 
This  Society  antedates  that  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society  by  22  years,  and,  unlike  the  latter  Society,  has,  as  the 
President  of  the  former  Society  well  states  in  his  address,  "a 
home  of  rare  and  costly  architectural  perfection  and  beauty," 
the  gift  of  one  man.     This  work  contains  the  addresses  of 
President  Charles  R.  Corning,  of  Gordon  Woodbury  on  Major- 
Gen.  John  Stark  of  Revolutionary  fame  (finely  conceived  and 
expressed),  and  of  Worthington  C.  Ford  on  "The  Historical 
Society  of  To-day." 

The  Journal  and  Essays  of  John  Woolman.     Edited  by 
Amelia  Mott  Gummere.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1922.     Pp.  643. 
This  new  edition  of  Woolman's  works,  known  as  the  "Ran- 
cocas  Edition,"  is  altogether  superior  to  any  heretofore  pub- 
lished.   Woolman  was  not  only  great  as  a  Friend  but  as  a  Hu- 
manitarian, and  one  cannot  be  educated  in  the  history  of  the 
Quakers,  or  of  the  Anti-Slavery  movement  in  New  Jersey  with- 
out being  at  least  familiar  with  his  "Journal."    But  this  occu- 
pies only  a  fractional  part  of  Mrs.  Gummere's  fine,  carefully 
arranged  and  wholly  satisfactory  work.     Both  the  "Journal" 
and  the  "Essays"  would  be  more  readable  if  the  original  use 
of  capitals  had  been  altered  to  conform  to  present  day  print, 
but  at  least  this  shows  how,  preceding  the  Revolution,  Eng- 
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lish  was  written  by  many  educated  people.  The  work  is  preceded 
by  150  pages  of  matter,  giving  a  biography  of  Woolman,  which 
seems  to  be  as  thorough  as  can  be  made  from  existing  histori- 
cal materials,  and  fits  the  reader  to  enjoy  better  what  has  long 
been  considered  a  Quaker  classic.  The  lady  who  edits  this  book 
is  a  real  historian  and  a  charming  writer  who,  while  living  in 
Pennsylvania,  has  often  honored  her  Jersey  associations  by 
her  writings  and  historical  activities. 

North  Jersey  Title  Insurance  Co.  Quarter  Century  An- 
niversary, 1899-1924.  Pp.  42. 
With  this  simple  title  are  printed  "Old  Bergen  County  Notes" 
by  Eugene  K.  Bird.  Instead  of  praise  of  the  Company,  a  fas- 
cinating series  of  brief  sketches  of  interesting  ancient  topics  of 
Bergen  county  are  given  with  quaint  illustrations :  the  whole  a 
novel  performance  worth  imitating  elsewhere. 

Stephen  Crane  :  A  Study  in  American  Letters.  By 
Thomas  Beer.  New  York  :  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1924.  Pp. 
248. 
To  this  work  Joseph  Conrad  gives  an  Introduction,  showing 
his  personal  regard  for  his  friend,  Mr.  Crane,  and  its  modesty 
and  suggestiveness  constitute  an  admirable  foundation  for  that 
which  follows  by  Mr.  Beer.  It  is  needless  to  say  here  that  Mr. 
Crane's  writings,  while  appreciated  by  many  in  his  lifetime, 
were  honored  even  more  after  his  early  death  at  the  age  of 
only  twenty-nine.  England  first  appreciated  his  really  great 
qualities  as  a  descriptive  author,  but  this  book  confirms  all  that 
was  thought  of  him  there  and  adds  a  capstone  to  a  life 
as  peculiar  and  interesting  as  it  is  honoring  to  a  born  Jersey- 
man  of  great  merit.  This  book  is  entrancing  from  start  to  fin- 
ish, and  unlike  any  other  biography  ever  written. 

Abraham  Clark,  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.   By  Ann  Clark  Hart.    San  Francisco.    The  Pioneer 
Press,  1923.    Pp.  176.    Illustrated. 
So  it  is  left  for  California  to  publish  a  biographer  of  this 
famous  Jerseyman,  about  whom  and  whose  family  more  letters 
have  been  received  by  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  than 
about  any  other  Revolutionary  citizen  !  A  perusal  of  Part  II  of 
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this  volume  will  show  the  reason  why  so  many  questions  have 
arisen  concerning  Abraham  Clark's  supposed  ten  children.  The 
work  is  so  well  done  that  we  can  only  say  in  the  brief  space  al- 
lotted to  our  book  notices  ^at  it  does  credit  to  the  head  and 
careful  industry  of  the  compiler,  and  should  find  a  welcome  in 
every  public  library  in  this  State. 

History  of  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  1630- 1923.    Super- 
vising Editor,  Frances  A.  Westervelt,  Curator  of  the  Ber- 
gen Co.  Historical  Society.    New  York :  Lewis  Hist.  Pub. 
Co.,  1923.    3  Vols.     Pp.  557+422. 
These  volumes  of  nearly  1,000  pages,  over  four  hundred  of 
which  are  biographical,  are  a  real  thesaurus  for  the  county  of 
which  it  treats,  like  others  of  a  similar  nature  published  by  the 
Lewis  Company  for  Middlesex,  Union,  etc.,  counties  in  this  and 
adjoining  States.    Naturally  many  lives  are  sketched  which  have 
had  no  great  prominence,  as  well  as  those  of  a  high  order  of 
ability,  but  every  fact  and  date  makes  for  historical  use.    Time 
will  show  that  all  such  works  are  more  and  more  permanently 
important,  especially  for  reference  purposes.     There  was  no 
mistake  made  in  selecting  the  local  contributors  to  the  historical 
portions  of  the  first  two  volumes  and  Bergen  citizens  especially 
should  welcome  the  exceedingly  fine  portraits  of  some  of  their 
distinguished  men. 

Other  volumes  of  this  series  must  await  a  notice  in  our  next 
issue. 

A  History  of  Rutgers  College,  1766- 1924.  By  William  H. 

S.  Demarest,  President  of  the  College.     New  Brunswick : 

Rutgers  College,  1924.  Pp.  570. 
The  last  great  official  work  of  this  wonderfully  beloved  Presi- 
dent of  one  of  our  leading  New  Jersey  institutions  of  learning 
has  finally  been  published,  after  some  years  of  close  attention, 
amid  hundreds  of  other  important  duties  incident  to  his  execu- 
tive labors.  Much  as  his  students  and  professional  confreres, 
and  hosts  of  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College,  deplore  Dr. 
Demarest's  voluntary  retirement  from  his  important  post,  this 
book  will  give  them  all  some  satisfaction,  and  a  still  greater  is 
the  knowledge  that,  being  in  the  prime  of  life,  his  thorough  cul- 
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ture  and  striking  literary  abilities  are  not  to  be  hid  under  a 
bushel,  but  will  continue  as  a  light  to  enlighten  readers  in  the 
field  yet  to  be  marked  out  for  him.  It  is  a  beautifully  printed 
and  happily  written  record  of  "Old  Queens"  and  the  more  mod- 
em Rutgers.  Its  illustrations  are  highly  valuable.  Its  historic 
contents  are  exact  and  tersely  put.  We  observe  no  waste  of 
words  in  the  twenty-five  chapters  of  this  history,  but  a  clear- 
ness and  fulness  that  will  make  the  book  for  all  time  the  one 
great  authority  for  the  facts  concerning  an  institution  which 
has  grown  from  small  beginnings  to  a  high  place  in  the  country 
at  large,  and  which  has  educated  so  many  Stirling  men  in  all 
branches  of  learning  and  commercial  life. 

New  Jersey  Politics  During  the  Period  of  the  Civil  War 
AND  Reconstruction.      By    Charles    Merriam    Knapp, 
Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  History  in  Western  Michigan  State  Nor- 
mal School.     Geneva,  N.  Y. :     W.  F.  Humphrey,   1924. 
Pp.  212,  with  map. 
The  eleven  chapters  of  this  book,  beginning  with  "New  Jer- 
sey Politics  Before  the  War"  and  ending  with  "New  Jersey 
State  Politics    and    the   Amendments    of    the    Reconstruction 
Period"  give  in  an  interesting,  plain,  historic  manner  the  most 
detailed  and  precise  account  of  the  political  period  of  which  it 
treats  that  has  ever  been  written.     The  numerous  footnotes 
show  the  exact  sources  of  information.    That  so  many  of  these 
sources  were  the  current  newspaper  files  of  the  day  is  a  matter 
of  course  and  both  sides  of  controversial  points  are  stated.  The 
author  was,  happily,  able  to  avail  himself  of  certain  unpublished 
data,  the  manuscript  volume  of  "Personal  Reminiscences"  by 
the  late  Charles  Perrin  Smith,  dealing  with  politics  in  New  Jer- 
sey from  1856  to  1875.    Mr.  Smith  was  a  newspaper  editor  of 
Salem,  N.  J.,  a  State  Senator,  and  for  three  terms  (1857-1872) 
Clerk  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court.    The  author  has  per- 
formed an  important  and  really  a  great  work  in  preparing  this 
volume,  and  it  should  be  in  every  public  library  in  this  State. 
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CAMP  MERRITT,  ITS  HISTORY  AND  MONUMENT 

BY  HON.  WILLIAM    M.  JOHNSON,  HACKENSACK,   N.  J. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Camp  Merritt  Memorial  Associa- 
tion an  imposing  monument  has  been  erected  to  mark  the  cen- 
ter of  Camp  Merritt,  one  of  the  great  cantonments  organized 
in  aid  of  the  War  with  Germany.  About  a  year  after  the 
Armistice  the  Camp  was  closed  and  its  buildings  were  sold 
and  demolished.  Two  or  three  disastrous  fires  hastened  the 
work  of  destruction.  On  the  site  of  this  once  busy  Camp  there 
are  now  only  vacant  fields  and  a  few  scattered  houses  that 
were  standing  there  when  the  Camp  was  formed.  The  memory 
of  the  Camp  will  be  perpetuated  by  a  stately  granite  shaft 
which  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Memor- 
ial Day,  1924. 

Camp  Merritt  was  situated  on  a  ridge  midway  between 
Creskill  and  Dumont  in  Bergen  county,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Hoboken,  the  port  of  debarkation  of  1,600,000  troops  on 
their  perilous  journey  over  seas.  It  was  not  a  training  Camp, 
but  was  strictly  a  Camp  of  debarkation,  and  contributed  more 
than  one-third  in  number  of  the  troops  passing  through  the 
Port  of  Hoboken.  As  it  was  deemed  vitally  necessary  to  keep 
troop  movements  secret  but  little  publicity  of  the  activities  of 
the  Camp  was  permitted,  so  that  this  Camp  was  less  known 
than  others  where  secrecy  was  not  required.  But  its  import- 
ance is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  million  one  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  passed  through  its  gates  to  and  from  the  World 
War. 

The  Camp  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Wesley  Merritt, 
a  gallant  officer  of  the  Civil  War,  who  had  a  brilliant  record. 
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He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  officers  developed  by  that  con- 
flict. In  the  Spanish  War  he  was  in  command  of  the  Philip- 
pine Expedition  and,  with  Admiral  Dewey,  received  the  sur- 
render of  Manila,  August  i,  1898,  and  was  the  first  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  was  retired  by  opera- 
tion of  law  in  1900,  and  died  at  Natural  Bridge,  Va.,  December 
3,  1910.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  name  of 
this  distinguished  soldier  and  patriot  was  given  to  the  Camp. 
His  widow,  Mrs.  Merritt,  who  took  part  in  the  dedication  ex- 
ercises, became  greatly  interested  in  the  Camp  and  donated  a 
Club  House  for  enlisted  men,  which  proved  extremely  useful. 

The  building  of  this  Camp  was  commenced  in  August,  191 7, 
on  lands  leased  by  the  Government.  Its  construction  was 
pushed  forward  with  tremendous  energy,  at  a  cost  approxi- 
mating $11,000,000.  The  Camp  area  of  770  acres  was  occu- 
pied by  over  1,300  buildings,  consisting  of  barracks,  kitchens, 
mess  halls,  officers'  quarters,  administration  buildings,  post 
exchanges,  warehouses,  fire  houses,  hospital  buildings,  welfare 
houses  and  many  miscellaneous  buildings  incident  to  such  a 
great  organization.  There  are  many  miles  of  concrete  and 
macadam  roads  in  and  out  of  the  Camp.  Nineteen  miles  of 
water  mains  supplied  it  with  water  drawn  from  the  Hacken- 
sack  Water  Company's  supply  at  New  Milford,  two  and  a- 
half  miles  away.  From  enormous  warehouses  every  man  who 
left  the  Camp  was  thoroughly  equipped  with  necessary  articles 
of  clothing  and  other  essentials. 

The  base  hospital,  with  its  ninety-three  hospital  buildings 
and  its  three  hundred  nurses,  treated  55,000  sick  men.  The 
terrible  epidemic  of  influenza  in  1918  was  responsible  for  many 
deaths. 

All  the  facilities  found  in  any  Camp  were  found  here  on  a 
large  scale.  Welfare  organizations  were :  The  American  Red 
Cross,  a  Convalescent  House  attached  to  the  base  hospital. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Catholic  War  Council, 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  American  Library  Association  and  the 
War  Community  Club  for  Bergen  county,  the  latter  conducted 
outside  the  Camp  in  the  surrounding  towns. 
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The  welfare  organizations  were  busy  with  a  thousand  and 
one  details,  such  as  writing  letters,  drawing  wills,  caring  for 
the  illiterate,  helping  with  foreign  languages,  giving  legal  ad- 
vice on  domestic  troubles  and  other  matters,  organizing  and 
managing  athletics,  arranging  entertainments,  distributing 
chocolates,  tobacco,  games,  books,  etc.,  supplying  theatre  and 
moving  picture  shows,  and  doing  countless  other  acts  to  help 
and  entertain  the  men.  During  the  period  of  demobilization  an 
interesting  suggestion  came  from  the  enlisted  soldiers  stationed 
in  the  Camp,  that,  in  view  of  the  hospitality  of  the  people  in 
the  communities  surrounding  the  Camp,  a  small  medal  be  pre- 
sented to  every  school  child  in  Bergen  county  in  appreciation 
of  favors  received.  Committees  were  appointed,  contributions 
were  received  and  the  plan  became  a  success.  In  January,  1919, 
committees  of  the  soldiers  visited  147  schools  in  the  county, 
where  appropriate  exercises  were  held,  short  addresses  deliv- 
ered and  37,000  medals  distributed  to  the  children.  The  med- 
als carried  this  inscription :  "The  Boys  of  Camp  Merritt  are 
grateful  to  you  :  1919." 

Naturalization  Court  was  held  many  times  in  the  Camp  and 
over  8,000  men,  representing  forty  different  nationalities,  were 
admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

The  capacity  of  the  Camp  was  2,000  officers  and  40,000  en- 
listed men,  and  it  was  frequently  filled  to  its  limit.  There  was 
a  constant  stream  of  troops  entering  the  Camp,  and  a  corres- 
ponding stream  passing  out.  The  outgoing  troops  moved  from 
Camp  usually  between  midnight  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  entire  movement  being  conducted  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness. The  march  was  to  the  dock  at  Alpine  Landing  on  the 
Hudson,  three  miles  away,  reached  by  a  narrow,  rocky  road 
from  the  top  of  the  Palisades.  It  was  at  Alpine  Landing  that 
General  Cornwallis  crossed  the  Hudson  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  established  headquarters  in  an  old 
stone  house  still  standing,  near  the  spot  where  the  troops  from 
Camp  Merritt  took  boat.  The  men  from  Camp  Merritt  were 
thence  carried  in  ferry  boats  to  Hoboken,  to  embark  on  the 
transports  waiting  to  receive  them.  The  total  troop  move- 
ment through  Camp  Merritt  going  overseas  was  578,566; 
troops  returning  from  overseas,  509,515;  a  total  of  1,088,081. 
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This  includes  men  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from 
our  overseas  possessions.  More  troops  passed  through  Camp 
Merritt  than  through  any  Camp  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  foregoing  is  the  briefest  outHne  of  the  activities  and  ex- 
tent of  this  great  camp.  A  booklet  prepared  by  Major  Francis 
G.  Landon,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the 
monument,  gives  full  details  and  statistics  and  historical  data 
of  great  interest.^ 

The  first  suggestion  of  a  permanent  memorial  at  the  site  of 
Camp  Merritt  was  made  by  the  "Merritt  Dispatch,"  a  news- 
paper edited  and  published  by  officers  of  the  Camp.  This  sug- 
gestion was  received  with  popular  favor  and  had  the  active 
support  of  the  Bergen  County  Historical  Society  and  other  or- 
ganizations. The  county  of  Bergen,  through  its  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders,  was  asked  to  assume  title  to  the  property 
and  provide  for  its  maintenance,  and,  on  August  6,  1919,  the 
Board  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas,  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  the  County 
of  Bergen  recognizes  the  distinguished  honor  which  the  es- 
tablishment of  Camp  Merritt  has  conferred  upon  the  County, 
and  the  propriety  of  a  suitable  memorial  to  perpetuate  the  his- 
toric associations  connected  with  the  Camp,  and  appreciates 
the  patriotic  impulse  which  has  led  to  contribution  of  funds  for 
the  purpose : 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Bergen  will,  in  behalf  of  the 
county,  accept  the  position  of  custodian  of  the  proposed  me- 
morial, and  will  take  title  in  the  name  of  the  county  for  the 
plot  on  which  it  is  to  stand,  in  trust,  to  maintain  said  memorial 
and  plot  in  suitable  condition,  and  subject  to  a  covenant  and 
agreement  that  the  said  county  will  forever  protect,  maintain 
and  keep  in  good  repair  and  condition  the  said  monument  and 
plot,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  a  public  and  lasting  memorial  of 
the  events  and  history  connected  with  Camp  Merritt." 

^A  number  of  copies  of  this  booklet  have  been  lodged  with  the  Bergen 
County  Historical  Society  at  Hackensack  for  distribution  to  applicants 
interested.  The  "Merritt  Dispatch,"  in  its  issue  of  May  30,  1919,  gives 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Camp  and  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  various  welfare  organizations,  and  reviews  the  official 
and  military  history  of  the  Camp.  It  is  the  most  complete  history  of  the 
official  and  military  transactions  of  the  Camp  ever  published.  A  bound 
volume  of  the  "Merritt  Dispatch"  is  in  the  library  of  the  Bergen  County 
Historical  Society,  where  it  may  be  consulted. 
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The  Camp  Merritt  Memorial  Association,  under  whose  di- 
rection the  exercises  were  held  May  30,  1924,  was  then  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  proposed  Memorial. 

The  consent  of  the  boroughs  of  Dumont  and  Cresskill,  to 
occupy  and  change  the  public  highway  where  the  monument 
now  stands,  was  promptly  given.  The  land  outside  of  the  pub- 
lic highway,  within  a  radius  of  150  feet  from  the  center  of 
Madison  avenue,  was  generously  deeded  to  the  county  for  the 
proposed  memorial  by  Mr.  William  O.  Allison  and  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Worth  family,  who  are  entitled  to  grateful  recog- 
nition therefor. 

In  order  that  the  memorial  should  be  a  worthy  one,  the  As- 
sociation sought  the  advice  of  the  Committee  on  War  Me- 
morials of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts.  The  design  of 
the  monument  as  finally  accepted  was  fully  approved  by  this 
Committee.  Mr.  Harvey  Wiley  Corbett,  President  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York,  was  selected  as  architect, 
Mr.  C.  V.  R.  Bogert  being  associated  with  him,  and  Captain 
Robert  Aiken  was  selected  as  sculptor. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  Camp  Merritt  Memorial  resulted 
in  the  erection  of  a  monument  of  much  greater  proportions  than 
was  contemplated  by  the  modest  plans  of  the  original  promo- 
ters. The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  amounted 
to  $77,000,  consisting  of  $7,500  received  through  General  Dun- 
can and  others  from  Camp  Merritt;  $20,000  appropriated  by 
the  county  of  Bergen ;  $45,000  appropriated  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  some  $4,500  received  from  private  contribu- 
tors. 

The  monument  stands  at  a  point  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
Camp  at  the  junction  of  Madison  avenue  and  Knickerbocker 
road.  It  is  a  shaft  of  light  gray  Maine  granite,  65  feet  in 
height.  On  the  base  on  the  north,  facing  the  road  through 
which  the  troops  left  Camp,  is  a  sculptured  design  of  an  Amer- 
ican soldier.  On  the  sides  are  inscribed  the  names  of  those  who 
died  in  Camp,  viz.,  15  officers,  558  enlisted  men,  4  army  nurses, 
and  I  civilian.  On  the  south  side  of  the  monument  is  this  in- 
scription : 
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In  Memory  of  Those  Soldiers 
Who  Gave  Their  Liv'es  for 
Their  Country  While  on 
Duty  in  Camp  Merritt. 

This  Monument  Marks 
The  Center  of  the 
Camp  and  Faces  the 
Highway  Over  Which 
More  Than  a  Million 
American   Soldiers 
Passed  on  Their  Way 
To  and  from  the 
World  War  1917-1919. 

Erected  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey 
The  County  of  Bergen 
The  Bergen  County 
Historical  Society 
Officers  and  Men  of 
Camp  Merritt  Many 
Patriotic  Citizens 
And  the  Camp  Merritt 
Memorial  Association. 

On  the  platform,  in  front  of  the  sculptured  figure,  is  outlined 
in  stone  a  map  indicating  in  detail  the  streets  and  the  hundreds 
of  buildings  constituting  the  Camp.  And  on  the  platform  south 
of  the  monument  is  a  boulder  with  a  bronze  tablet  showing 
this  inscription: 

CAMP   MERRITT 
Established  a.  d.  1917 
For  Use  in  Connection 
With  the  Port  of  Embarkation 
At  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 

Named  in  Honor  of  Major 
General  Wesley  Merritt 

Continuously  in  the  Service 
Of  this  Country,  July  i,  1855 
To  June  16,  1900. 

This  was  a  contribution  by  officers  and  others  interested  in 
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Camp  Merritt,  the  bronze  tablet  being  the  gift  of  Mr.  Qiarles 
R.  Lamb. 

The  monument  stands  as  a  public  and  lasting  memorial  of 
the  events  and  history  connected  with  Camp  Merritt  and  will 
commemorate  forever  those  hundreds  of  soldiers  whose  lives 
were  given  to  their  country  in  this  Camp,  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  patriotic  Americans  who  were  equipped  in 
this  place  for  their  perilous  journey  overseas,  so  many  of  whom 
had  here  their  last  glimpse  of  American  soil  and  who  found 
their  final  resting  place  in  foreign  lands. 

The  formal  dedication  of  the  monument  took  place  on  May 
30,  1924,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  throng,  including  National 
and  State  officials  and  many  officers  and  others,  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Merritt  at  various  times. ^ 

An  address  descriptive  of  the  Camp  and  of  the  monument 
was  given  by  William  M.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Dedica- 
tion Committee. 

General  John  J.  Pershing,  General  of  the  Armies,  delivered 
the  dedication  address.  It  was  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  men 
who  served  and  fell  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  strong  appeal  for  such  training  of  our  young 
men  as  would  not  leave  us  unprepared  in  case  of  another  con- 
flict. His  address  was  followed  by  a  brief  speech  by  Gover- 
nor Silzer. 

The  following  is  the  program  in  full : 

"Star  Spangled  Banner" :  School  Children  of  Bergen  County. 
Leader,  John  H.  Bolan,  2nd. 

Invocation :    Chaplain  Thomas  E.  Swan,  U.  S.  Army. 

Presentation  of  the  Monument  to  the  County  of  Bergen :  Hon. 
William  H.  Roberts,  President  of  the  Camp  Merritt  Me- 
morial Association. 

Acceptance  for  the  County :  Hon.  John  A.  W.  Donaldson,  Di- 
rector of  the  Board  of  Freeholders. 

Unveiling  the  Monument :   Mrs.  Wesley  Merritt. 

"America" :  School  Children.    Led  by  104th  Engineers'  Band. 

Flag  Ceremony :  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  S.  N.  Y.,  107th  In- 
fantry (7th  Regiment,  N.  Y.  N.  G.).  War  Veterans  of 
Bergen  County. 

Address:  Hon.  William  M.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Dedi- 
cation Committee,  Camp  Merritt  Memorial  Association. 


Tor  a  fine  view  of  the  monument,  see  Frontispiece  to  this  number. 
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Dedication  Address :  General  John  J.  Pershing,  General  of  the 

Armies. 
Address :    Hon.  George  S.  Silzer,  Governor  of  the  State  of 

New  Jersey. 
Flag  Ceremony :  Second  Part. 
March  Past :  Colors,  School  Children,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts 

and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Singing  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 

Republic." 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  CARTERETS 

BY  WILLIS  FLETCHER  JOHNSON,  L.  H.  D.,  NEW  PROVIDENCE,  N.  J. 

The  name  of  Carteret  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  New  Jersey.  Indeed,  it  was  in  honor  of  that  family 
that  the  Colony  from  which  the  State  arose  was  called  New 
Jersey.  Yet  of  those  who  bore  that  name  surprisingly  little 
is  known ;  and  all  that  we  do  know  seems  to  mark  them  with  a 
certain  malignity  of  fate.  With  this  consideration  I  was  much 
impressed  a  few  years  ago,  when,  shortly  before  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Elizabeth,  the  first  Colonial  capital,  I  heard  of  the  death  of 
Colonel  Edward  Charles  Malet  de  Carteret;  and  I  took  oc- 
casion to  write  in  some  detail  of  that  family  in  an  article  in 
the  "Newark  Evening  News,"  the  substance  of  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  worth  rehearsing  as  a  contribution  to  New  Jersey 
history. 

Colonel  Carteret,  whose  death  served  as  the  suggestion  of  my 
incursion  into  Colonial  annals,  was  the  head  of  the  family;  he 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  he  was  the  twenty- 
seventh  Seigneur  of  the  Manor  of  St.  Ouen  in  the  Channel 
Island  of  Jersey. 

Apparently,  one  would  say,  Carteret  was  a  man  of  parts  and 
distinction.  Yet  his  death  occurred  unnoticed  and  unrecord- 
ed, save  by  few,  and  you  may  search  through  Burke  and 
Whitaker  and  Debrett  and  all  other  annalists  of  the  peerage, 
baronetage  and  knightage,  and  through  that  English  "Who's 
Who,"  which  is  supposed  to  enroll  everybody  who  is  in  the 
least  worth  while,  and  you  will  not  find  so  much  as  the  men- 
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tion  of  the  name  of  Carteret,  unless  in  reference  to  a  colonial 
cleric  in  Jamaica. 

So  if  you  search  encyclopedias  and  histories  you  will  find 
only  the  most  meager  mention  of  those  earlier  Carterets,  and 
of  their  connection  with  New  Jersey.  In  the  big  encyclo- 
pedias of  American  biography  you  will  find  not  so  much  as  the 
name  of  any  of  the  three  Carterets — George,  Philip  and  James 
— who  were  respectively  Proprietor,  Governor  and  usurping 
Governor  of  this  colony. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  vast  "Dictionary  of  National  Biogra- 
phy," with  its  sixty-odd  volumes,  there  is  a  good  deal  about 
Sir  George  Carteret,  but  only  a  few  lines  are  given  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  was  one  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  New 
Jersey.  Of  his  kinsman  Philip,  of  unknown  relationship,  who 
was  appointed  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  who  is  said  to 
have  founded  Elizabeth,  and  of  his  natural  son  James,  who  for 
a  time  usurped  the  Governorship,  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
word. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Carterets  were  not  by  any 
means  the  real  founders  of  New  Jersey,  though  the  country 
did  not  bear  that  name  until  their  day.  Long  before  them  vari- 
ous places  in  what  is  now  Hudson  County  had  been  founded 
and  named  by  the  Dutch  settlers  of  Manhattan  Island,  such 
as  Hoboken,  Weehawken,  Harsimus,  Pavonia,  Constable's 
Hook  and  Bergen.  Also,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
Cornelis  Jacobsen  Mey,  whose  name  we  now  misspell  May,  had 
attempted  a  settlement  at  Fort  Nassau. 

Most  important  of  all,  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  expedition  which  had  taken  New  Neth- 
erlands, including  Manhattan  Island,  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey,  from  the  Dutch,  and  who  had  been  made  Governor 
thereof,  had  authorized  settlers  to  purchase  lands  from  the 
Indians  at  Middletown,  Shrewsbury  and  elsewhere  in  what 
is  now  the  upper  part  of  Monmouth  County,  and  had  given  a 
license  to  the  Elizabethtown  Associates  to  do  likewise. 

It  was  on  June  23  and  24,  1664,  that  the  Duke  of  York  gave 
to  Carteret  and  Berkeley  the  whole  region  comprising  the  pres- 
ent State  of  New  Jersey.    It  was  a  few  weeks  later  that  Nicolls 
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came  on  his  expeditiion  and  it  was  near  the  end  of  August 
that  the  whole  of  New  Netherland  was  surrendered  to  him.  It 
was  on  October  28  that  Elizabeth  was  founded  by  the  Eliza- 
bethtown  Associates,  under  Nicoll's  license,  by  purchase  from 
the  Indians. 

New  Netherlands  had  been  given  by  Charles  II  to  his  broth- 
er, the  Duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II,  and  the  latter  gave 
the  New  Jersey  part  of  it  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret.  The 
former  was  Lord  John  Berkeley,  Baron  of  Stratton,  who  had 
been  James'  preceptor  in  his  youth.  The  latter  was  Sir 
George  Carteret  of  Saltrum,  Devonshire,  and  of  St.  Ouen,  Jer- 
sey. The  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  noted  on  that 
island,  its  chiefs  having  long  been  Seigneurs  of  St.  Ouen ;  in- 
deed, since  early  Norman  times. 

Sir  George  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  unusual  ability  as  a 
statesman,  a  sailor  and  a  soldier.  He  held  various  important 
offices  under  the  Crown,  particularly  that  of  treasurer  to  the 
navy.  He  was  also  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  as 
such  defended  that  island  with  great  courage  and  skill 
against  the  Parliamentary  forces.  It  is  said  to  have  been  this 
latter  achievement  which  most  commended  him  to  the  favor  of 
the  Stuarts  at  the  Restoration,  though  indeed  he  had  always 
been  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  King  against  Parliament  and 
the  Commonwealth. 

Carteret  did  not,  however,  serve  the  King  for  naught.  He 
amassed  a  fortune,  largely  by  questionable  means,  so  that  he 
became  known,  in  reproach,  as  the  "rich  Carteret."  Some  au- 
thorities charge  him  with  having  robbed  the  King  of  $1,500,- 
000.  There  was,  however,  another  reason  for  royal  favor. 
That  was  that  one  of  the  women  of  the  family,  Margaret  Car- 
teret, was  one  of  the  numerous  mistresses  of  Charles  II  and 
was  the  mother  of  one  of  that  monarch's  innumerable  illegiti- 
mate children. 

To  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  then,  this  region  was  granted,  and 
it  was  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  York,  in  special  compliment  to 
Carteret,  that  it  should  be  named  Nova  Caesarea,  or  New  Jer- 
sey. Its  boundaries  were  defined  precisely  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time.    Carteret  had,  however,  no  thought  of  him- 
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self  coming  to  America,  wherefore  he  sent  Philip  Carteret  over 
to  be  Governor. 

Precisely  who  Philip  was  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Some 
speak  of  him  as  Sir  George's  brother,  while  others  refer  to  him 
as  a  "distant  relative."  The  "Dictionary  of  National  Biogra- 
phy" and  the  encyclopedias  make  no  mention  of  him.  But  he 
came  over  with  thirty  colonists  on  the  ship  "Philip,"  and  landed 
at  Elizabethtown  Point,  or  Elizabeth  Port,  in  August,  1665.  It 
is  said  that  he  then  named  the  place  Elizabeth,  in  honor  of 
Elizabeth  Carteret,  wife  of  Sir  George.  That  is  a  pretty  tale 
and  may  be  true. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  nearly  a  year  before  the 
place  had  been  visited  and  surveyed  by  the  Elizabethtown  As- 
sociates, under  Nicolls'  license  and  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  they  are  not  to  be  credited  with  the  naming  of  it. 
Certainly  it  seems  to  be  indisputable  that  it  was  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Associates'  purchase,  and 
not  of  Carteret's  landing,  commemorated  in  1914.  The  state- 
ment of  some  books  that  Carteret  and  Berkeley  drafted  the 
"Confessions  and  Agreements,"  which  formed  the  first  Consti- 
tution of  New  Jersey,  on  February  10,  1664,  and  that  Philip 
Carteret  came  over  in  August  of  that  year,  is  surely  an  error. 

The  Duke  of  York  did  not  make  the  grant  to  Carteret  and 
Berkeley  until  June  23  and  24,  1664,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  August  in  that  year  that  Nicolls  took  possession  of  New 
Netherlands.  It  is  simply  inconceivable  that  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors drafted  and  promulgated  the  Constitution  of  their  do- 
main four  months  before  it  was  given  to  them,  or  that  Philip 
and  his  thirty  colonists  came  over  to  occupy  the  land  before  it 
had  been  seized  by  the  British  forces  and  surrendered  by  the 
Dutch.    The  dates  were  doubtless  as  follows : 

New  Netherland  given  by  Charles  II  to  James  Duke  of 
York,  March  20,  1664. 

New  Jersey  granted  by  James  to  Carteret  and  Berkeley, 
June  23-24,  1664. 

Manhattan  Island,  occupied  for  British  Crown  by  Colonel 
Richard  Nicolls  August  29,  1664. 


L 
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Site  of  Elizabeth  purchased  from  Indians  by  Elizabethtown 
Associates  under  license  from  Nicolls,  October  28,  1664. 

"Concessions  and  Agreements"  made  by  Carteret  and  Berke- 
ley, February  10,  1665. 

Philip  Carteret,  first  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  landed  at 
Elizabethport,  August,  1665. 

Newark  settled  by  thirty  families  from  Connecticut,  May 
17,  1666. 

First  New  Jersey  Legislature  at  Elizabeth,  May  26,  1668. 

Troubles  soon  arose  from  the  circumstances  of  Nicolls' 
previous  governorship  and  his  previous  licensing  of  settlements 
in  New  Jersey.  His  "Elizabethtown  Associates"  became  dis- 
satisfied with  Philip  Carteret,  and,  on  May  14,  1672,  they  re- 
volted and  elected  James  Carteret  to  be  Governor  in  his  place. 

James  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  illegitimate  son  of  Sir 
George  and,  when  thus  put  into  Philip's  place,  he  was  passing 
through  New  Jersey  on  his  way  to  the  Carolinas,  in  which  Sir 
Greorge  was  much  interested.  Philip  had  retreated  from  Eliz- 
abethtown to  Bergen  for  greater  security  and  now,  finding  his 
place  usurped  by  his  kinsman,  he  hastened  home  to  England  for 
advice  and  help.  Sir  George  soon  sent  word  over  to  James 
that  he  must  surrender  the  Governorship  to  Philip  and  the 
Duke  of  York  sent  word  to  Lovelace,  Nicolls'  successor  in 
New  York,  that  Philip  Carteret  must  be  recognized  as  Gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey. 

King  Charles  himself  also  sent  word  to  the  same  effect, 
whereupon  the  rebellious  colonists  submitted,  and  James  Car- 
teret got  out.  A  brief  Dutch  restoration  followed,  but  in  1674 
British  sovereignty  was  reestablished  and,  on  November  6  of 
that  year,  Philip  Carteret  returned  and  resumed  his  place  as 
Governor,  with  his  seat,  however,  at  Bergen.  The  Legislature 
met  variously  at  Elizabeth,  Woodbridge  and  Middletown. 

At  first  the  entire  territory  of  New  Jersey  was  held  by 
Berkeley  and  Carteret  in  common.  But  after  Berkeley  had  sold 
all  his  interest  in  it,  and  William  Penn  and  other  Quakers  had 
purchased  most  of  the  southwestern  part,  on  July  i,  1676,  it 
was  divided  on  the  line  which  has  ever  since  been  known  as 
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that  between  East  and  West  Jersey,  East  Jersey  being  Car- 
teret's half. 

Philip  Carteret  seems  to  have  been  reasonably  popular  with 
the  Colonists  and  to  have  got  along  without  much  trouble  until 
the  death  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  in  the  latter  part  of  1679  or 
beginning  of  1680.  At  once  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  tyranni- 
cal Governor  of  New  York,  attempted  to  extend  his  authority 
over  New  Jersey  and  attacked  Carteret's  title. 

Carteret  declined  to  retire,  whereupon,  on  April  30,  1680, 
Andros  sent  a  band  of  soldiers  to  Carteret's  house.  They  mal- 
treated him  and  dragged  him  to  prison.  There  he  was  kept 
until  May  27,  when  Andros  put  him  on  trial  for  "riotously"  at- 
tempting to  exercise  executive  authority.  Carteret  maintained 
his  right  and  insisted  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  surren- 
der his  authority  save  at  the  command  of  the  King.  The  jury 
acquitted  him,  but  Andros  rearrested  him  and  tried  him  again. 
Again  he  was  acquitted  and  a  third  trial  had  the  same  result. 
This  third  jury,  however,  stipulated  that  Carteret  should  sus- 
pend his  authority  until  a  decision  could  be  secured  from  the 
King.  This  decision  was  not  received  until  March  2,  1681,  and 
then  it  was  altogether  in  Carteret's  favor. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  1682,  however,  Carteret  re- 
signed the  Governorship,  and  East  Jersey  was  sold  by  the 
heirs  of  Sir  George  Carteret  to  William  Penn  and  his  eleven 
Quaker  associates,  who  already  owned  West  Jersey,  so  that 
the  whole  territory  was  again  under  one  proprietorship  and 
government.  Robert  Barclay,  the  great  Quaker  author,  and 
son  of  the  Barclay  of  Ury  who  was  the  hero  of  one  of  Whit- 
tier's  poems,  was  appointed  Governor  for  life,  and  Thomas 
Rudyard  was  made  his  deputy.  East  Jersey  was  then  divided 
into  four  counties,  Bergen,  Essex,  Middlesex  and  Monmouth, 
which  afterward  were  subdivided  into  others.  In  1702  the  Pro- 
prietors surrendered  the  colony  to  the  Crown,  and  thus  it  re- 
mained until  the  Revolution,  the  last  Royal  Governor  being 
William  Franklin,  son  of  the  illustrious  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  SUCCASUNNA^ 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  THEODORE  F.    WOLFE,   SUCCASUNNA,   N.   J. 

A  PROPER  UNDERSTANDING  of  the  suffixes  utig,  otiQ  and  ing, 
which  terminate  so  many  of  the  Algonkin  geographical  names, 
will  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  the  one  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  as  well  as  many  other  names  of  similar  origin. 
These  terminations  have  been  supposed  to  denote  lake  or  river, 
from  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  titles  of  such  bodies 
of  water  in  the  quondam  Lenape  region,  but  they  had  no  such 
meaning.  We  have  Alamatong,  Huppachung,  Watsessing, 
Muskonetchong,  Kaukauanning,  Percipponong,  Whipponong, 
Pohatcong,  Lalalong,  etc.,  (I  give  the  earliest  recorded  spell- 
ings), names  of  lakes  and  streams,  but  a  little  research  shows 
that  the  same  suffixes  were  used  in  other  appellations :  thus, 
Suckasunning,  Watchung,  Shawangung,  etc.,  were  names  of 
mountain  and  Manahocking  was  the  name  of  a  plain.  Menup- 
peh  means  lake  in  the  Lenape,  and  sipo  (or  sipii — rarely  sipi) 
ordinarily  signifies  river,  as  in  Namasisipi  (Mississippi)  ;  but 
other  terminations  were  sometimes  employed  in  the  names  of 
streams :  thus  hanna  or  hannack — meaning  water  in  motion — 
in  Aseesquahanna  (Susquehanna),  Lechauhanna  (Lackawan- 
na), Rappahannek,  Pekhannek  (Pequannock)  ;  also  ittuck  or 
whittuck,  in  Lenape  zvihittuck  (the  Delaware,  "The  river  of  the 
Lenape"),  and  in  Mohican  wihittuck  (the  Hudson,  "the  river 
of  the  Mohicans").  The  suffixes  ung,  ong  and  ing — or  unk 
and  ink — were  used  interchangeably  and  all  had  the  same  mean- 
ings, viz,  at,  in,  on,  out  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  place  or  thing. 
Employed  as  a  locative,  either  of  them  would  mean  the  place 
of,  the  place  where,  etc.  In  the  Lenape  all  gutterals  are  soft- 
ened, and  the  final  letter  in  the  above  suffixes  is  sounded  neith- 
er like  g  nor  k,  but  has  a  sound  rather  between  the  two,  which 
our  deficient  alphabet  can  express  only  approximately  by  one 


^Originally  published  in  the  "Iron  Era,"  of  Dover,  N.  J.,  Feb.  27, 
1891,  with  additions  in  the  "Dover  Index,"  of  Mar.  19,  1909.  Dr.  Wolfe 
was  connected  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York 
City,  but  long  a  resident  of  Succasunna  and  a  man  of  solid  learning. — 
Editor. 
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or  other  of  those  letters.  Consequently,  while  g  has  been  used 
in  the  geographical  names  above  quoted,  k  is  employed  in  oth- 
ers, like  Minisink,  Assisicunk,  Navisink,  Assanpink,  etc. 

I  have  bestowed  thus  much  attention  upon  these  termina- 
tions partly  to  correct  a  plausible  error,  but  chiefly  because  one 
venerable  explanation  of  the  word  first  written  "Suckasun- 
ning"  assumes  that  the  last  syllable  means  river,  and  declares 
that  name  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  Indian  title  of  the  Black 
river,  "abounding  in  iron  ore."  The  principal  errors  in  this 
"explanation"  are  that  the  river  does  not  abound  in  iron  ore ; 
that  it  was  never  known  to  the  Indians  by  the  name  indicated, 
and  that  the  name  by  which  they  did  know  it  has  an  entirely 
different  signification  from  that  assumed.  For  the  Minsi- 
Lenape  that  embowered  stream  bore  the  beautiful  appellation 
of  Alamatong,  spelled  also  Alametunk  and  Allamatunk,  mean- 
ing, primarily,  "flowing  in  the  direction  of ;"  and  one  distin- 
guished philologist  has  suggested  to  the  writer  that  the  river 
"derived  its  name  from  its  flowing  towards  Suckasunning." 
This  opinion  was,  however,  given  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
the  course  of  the  stream  is  away  from  instead  of  towards  that 
place.  But  Alamatong  has  another  signification,  derived  from 
Alaming,  which  is  obviously  the  one  to  be  accepted  here ;  this 
is  "the  gently  flowing,"  or,  secondarily,  "the  flowing  under  the 
gentle  hill."  One  who  will  take  the  pains  to  pronounce  this 
name  as  the  Minsi  did,  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable, thus,  Eh-Lam-eh-tong,  will  not  look  further  for  the  ori- 
gin of  Lamington,  the  name  by  which  the  greater  portion  of 
the  river  is  known  to-day.  Indeed,  there  is  a  Minsi  adjective, 
laming,  a  derivative  of  the  same  word  from  whence  comes 
Alamatong. 

Another  account  of  the  name  Suckasunning  ascribes  its 
origin  to  the  title  of  a  tribe,  or  a  chief  who  once  inhabited  the 
place.  The  sites  of  five  or  six  more  or  less  permanent  villages, 
two  of  them  occupied  within  the  memory  of  people  who  lived 
until  this  generation,  as  v^^ell  as  other  evidences  of  a  compara- 
tively large  aboriginal  population,  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  a  noted  sachem  was  called  "Suckasun- 
ning," and  an  attenuated  legend  vaguely  associates  him  with 
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"The  Spring  of  the  Spirit,"  which  gushes  from  the  verdure- 
clad  mountain-side ;  but,  if  he  or  his  followers  have  the  name 
ascribed  to  them,  they  derived  it  from,  instead  of  imparting  it 
to  their  place  of  abode ;  as  the  locality  Pompton,  from  pihm- 
tom,  gave  a  title  to  that  portion  of  the  Wapings  who  came  to 
dwell  there. 

Next  we  come  to  deal  with  an  illusion  cherished — lo,  these 
many  years,  by  denizens  of  Succasunna  and  perpetuated  in  the 
local  "history" — that  the  name  is  derived  from  "sog,"  or 
"sock",  meaning  heavy,  and  "soona",  stone.  Residents  have 
evinced  their  high  regard  for  the  learning  of  a  sage  who  once 
dwelt  in  their  midst,  (to  whose  memory  I  always  mentally 
bare  my  head),  by  holding  to  a  mere  surmise  of  his,  concern- 
ing a  matter  of  which  he  carefully  disclaimed  all  knowledge,  as 
if  it  were  ascertained  verity.  For,  alas !  there  is  no  "soona" 
nor  "sock"  nor  yet  "sog"  in  any  known  dialect  of  Scheyichbi. 
In  the  Unami-Lenape,  ahsin,  or  achsin,  is  stone  and  a  single 
instance  has  been  found  in  which  ksukquon  apparently  signifies 
heavy.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  this  adjective  is  abbreviated 
to  Ksuk  and  employed  thus  as  a  prefix.  Dr.  Fisher's  surmise 
would  come  surprisingly  near  the  reality,  but  an  exhaustive 
search  reveals  that  the  word  is  not  so  used,  and  that  its  ordi- 
nary meaning  is  something  quite  different  from  "heavy." 

With  the  adjective  suken,  black,  we  will  be  more  fortunate. 
This  is  regularly  shortened  and  prefixed  in  compound  words ; 
thus  Sukahgook  is  black-snake,  suckamek  is  black-fish,  suckach- 
qualles  is  black-man  (negro)  and  suckahsin  is  black  stone.  If 
to  the  latter  word  we  add  the  locative  ing,  we  will  have  Sukah- 
sining,  "The  Place  of  Black  Stone ;"  and  it  was  undoubtedly  by 
this  name,  or  some  tribal  modification  of  it,  that  the  Lenapes 
designated  the  present  Ferro  I^Ionte.  Possibly  the  last  gener- 
ations of  Indians  to  live  in  the  locality  learned  from  the  whites 
that  the  black  stone  was  iron  ore,  and  the  Unami  afterward 
called  metallic  sukahsin,  as  is  seen  in  their  word  for  black- 
smith, sukahsinhet,  "worker  in  iron,"  but,  at  the  time  the  name 
was  bestowed  upon  the  mountain,  the  Indians  had  knowledge 
neither  of  the  ore  nor  the  metal,  and  the  outcropping  magnetite 
was  to  them  merely  "black  stone." 
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The  conclusion  above  given  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name, 
the  result  of  philological  study  purely,  has  recently  been  cor- 
roborated by  evidence  from  an  unexpected  source.  I  have 
traced  remnants  of  the  once  powerful  Lenape  nation  to  a  re- 
mote settlement  in  the  Province  of  Ontario ;  among  these  rem- 
nants are  a  few  families  whose  ancestors  emigrated  from  a  dis- 
trict named  by  themselves  Ahsinning,  "because  there  were  many 
stones  there." 

To  my  inquiry,  "What  would  you  have  called  the  place  had 
the  stones  been  black  or  dark  in  color?"  the  unvarying  reply 
from  these  people  has  been  "Sukahsining." 

Most  of  the  Lenape  words  cited  thus  far  in  this  article  are 
from  the  Unami-Lenape  dialect,  the  one  best  known  to  us. 
The  available  fragments  of  the  cognate  Minsi-L.  indicate  that 
it  differs  slightly  from  the  former  in  the  pronunciation  of 
many  words,  being  somewhat  like  the  Mohican.  Among  these 
words  are  the  two  which  contribute  to  the  name  we  are  con- 
sidering; some  recently  examined  documents  show  that  in  the 
speech  of  the  tribes  of  New  Jersey,  sucken  was  black  and  assun 
or  asun  was  stone. 

Suckasunning,  then,  was  the  name  the  intruders  heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  Indians ;  Suckasunning  is  the  earliest  known 
English  record  of  that  name.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
correspondence  of  the  two  could  only  have  been  rendered  more 
complete  by  an  Indan  spelling  out  the  name  for  the  white 
chronicler,  which,  of  course,  he  could  not  do. 

In  legal  instruments,  dated  1716,  it  is  called  "Zukkazun- 
ning,"  "Zukkazuning"  and  "Zukkazuing."  The  employment 
here  of  z  instead  of  s  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  sibi- 
lants are  not  always  distinguished  in  the  Minsi-Lenape :  the 
sound  usually  written  .y  is  intermediate  between  s  and  the  Greek 
theta,  and  is  pronounced  by  placing  the  tongue  and  teeth  in  po- 
sition for  the  sharp  sound  of  the  diagraph  th  and  then  endeav- 
oring to  utter  J.  It  will  be  found  that  the  resulting  sound  is 
quite  as  accurately  expressed  by  s  as  by  s.  The  other  discre- 
pancies will  seem  of  little  consequence  when  it  is  known  that 
two  of  the  three  diverse  spellings  just  cited  are  by  the  same 
John  Reading,  who,  in  his  "Journal"  of  the  year  before  (1715), 
22 
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spelled  the  name  "Suckasunning."  Those  ancient  worthies  dis- 
tained  to  be  confined  to  any  one  way  of  spelling  a  word,  and  it 
is  rather  unusual  to  find  a  geographical  name  spelled  twice  alike 
in  their  records.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  James 
Logan,  a  Colonial  dignitary  of  1718,  in  which  the  name  of  one 
of  our  rivers  is  spelled  "Passaiah,"  "Pisaick"  and  "Passyck." 

John  Reading  was  an  official  of  the  Province  as  early  as 
1683.  If  the  usually  accurate  "curb  stone  observer"  be  not  in 
error  regarding  the  date  (Jan.  14,  1716),  of  the  deed  to  Read- 
ing for  the  tract  of  538  acres,  commencing  "at  a  white  oak 
tree  marked  R  and  7  notches  standing  by  an  Indian  pathside 
which  comes  from  Zukkazunning  to  Allamucha,"  it  should  ap- 
pear that  Reading  used  his  position  in  the  Council  to  expedite 
conveyances  to  himself,  for  the  return  of  survey  for  that  tract 
is  dated  "Jan.  14,  anno  1716,"  was  approved  by  the  Proprietors 
and  entered  on  record  Feb.  21,  1716,  and,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  the  deed  could  not  be  made  until  after  the  latter  date, 
the  bounds  being  taken  from  the  return  of  survey  after  its  ap- 
proval. 

The  Suckasunning  of  the  Indians  was  only  the  hill  where  the 
black  stone  was  found ;  the  whites  supplied  the  name  to  the 
broad  and  beautiful  plain  (the  ancient  bed  of  a  glacial  lake) 
across  which  curves,  like  a  ribbon  of  silver,  "The  Gently  Flow- 
ing River"  of  the  Lenape. 

During  the  first  century  of  the  white  settlers  the  spelling  of 
the  name  was  of  startling  character  and  diversity,  a  sort  of 
orthographical  "go-as-you-please,"  each  writer  being  a  law  un- 
to himself  until  the  matter  was  authoritatively  determined,  in 
1808,  by  a  commission  to  James  Hinchman  (who  had  a  tavern 
on  the  corner  now  occupied  by  the  village  bakery)  to  be  post- 
master at  "Suckasunny." 

Since  the  foregoing  appeared  in  print  the  pertinent  inquiry 
has  come  to  hand  why  the  postoffice  was  not  located  at  the 
proper  Suckasunny  instead  of  upon  the  Plain.  The  answer  is 
that  Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson — General,  Governor,  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor and  Cabinet  Minister,  whose  influence  procured  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  postoffice — was,  at  the  time,  a  resident  of  the 
Plain.    Besides,  there  was  then  no  inn  or  store  or  other  suita- 
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ble  place  for  the  office  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  Later, 
after  Governor  Dickerson  had  removed  to  Mine  Hill,  the  post- 
office  was  located  there  during  at  least  one  Democratic  admin- 
istration, and  was  finally  returned  to  the  village  about  the  time 
that  the  late  Colonel  William  Patterson  established  his  store 
there.  Governor  Dickerson's  residence,  when  he  first  came  to 
this  neighborhood,  was  the  "mill  house"  on  the  main  street  of 
the  village  a  few  rods  east  of  the  Black  river  bridge.  This 
house  is  one  of  the  oldest  remaining  in  the  vicinity  and  the  an- 
cient mill-stones  are  now  used  as  steps  at  its  front  entrance. 

The  most  valued  and  valuable  communication  elicited  by  my 
article  comes  to  me  from  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Canfield,  the  well- 
known  scientist  and  antiquarian.  Mr.  Canfield  has  the  most 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  local  history  of  this 
district  of  any  person  now  living,  and  it  is  to  be  most  earnestly 
hoped  that  he  will  think  it  worth  while  to  record  this  knowledge 
in  permanent  printed  form  for  our  enlightenment  and  for  pres- 
ervation to  coming  generations.  He  sends  to  me  the  following 
item  copied  from  "The  Palladium  of  Liberty,"  April  26,  1821  : 

"At  a  meeting  of  a  respectable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  formerly  known  by  the  name  Suckasunny,  held  at  the 
home  of  Elias  Byram,  innkeeper,  on  Friday  evening  the  26th  of 
this  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  changing  the  name  of  said  place ;  when  Thomas  Dick- 
erson, Esq.,  was  chosen  chairman  and  William  C.  Lewis,  clerk 
of  said  meeting,  and  the  following  resolves  made:  i.  That  it 
is  expedient  to  change  the  name  of  said  place.  2.  That  said 
place  shall  be  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  New 
Market.  3.  That  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  shall  be  published 
in  the  Palladium  of  Liberty." 

So  it  is  noteworthy  that  for  some  time  after  1821  the  village 
on  this  plain  was  called  New  Market,  while  the  postoffice  re- 
mained Suckasunny.  This  New  Market  was  ambitiously 
planned ;  its  Broadway  extended  westerly  from  the  lower  Flan- 
ders road,  along  the  northern  boundary  of  lands  now  opened  by 
Mr.  George  G.  Byram,  to  the  property  of  Mr.  Allen  M.  Hunter, 
and  was  so  wide  that  the  district  schoolhouse  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it  with  an  ample  roadway  upon  each  side.  From  this 
Broadway  four  narrower  streets  extended  northerly  to  the  pres- 
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ent  Main  street  of  the  village,  and  one  of  the  squares  formed  by 
these  streets  was  designed  for  a  public  park  and  was  partially 
surrounded  by  decorous  rows  of  Lombardy  poplar  trees.  The 
promoters  of  this  ambitious  village  scheme  unsuccessfully  en- 
deavored to  have  the  name  of  the  postoffice  itself  changed  to 
New  Market;  in  1866  an  effort  was  made  to  change  it  to  Rox- 
bury  and  afterwards  to  Reno ;  but  it  remained  Suckasunny  un- 
til 1888,  when  the  number  of  residents  who  favored  a  different 
spelling  had  so  largely  increased  that  the  name  was  officially 
changed  to  the  present  more  euphonious  "Succasunna." 

Old  residents  say  that  the  Thomas  Dickerson  who  presided 
at  the  meeting  in  1821  was  the  father  of  the  late  Cornelius 
Dickerson  of  Kenvil.  The  inn  of  Elias  Byram  was  by  the  bak- 
ery corner  and  later  was  conducted  by  Mr.  James  De  Camp. 
The  "Palladium  of  Liberty"  newspaper  was  published  in  Mor- 
ristown  by  Jacob  Mann,  who  also  printed  hymn-books.  For 
some  years  Mr.  Mann  spent  part  of  each  summer  at  Succa- 
sunna; the  old  village  seems  to  have  been  a  summer  resort  as 
early  as  1808.  Years  afterward,  Mr.  Mann's  spinster  daugh- 
ters removed  to  the  village  and  erected  upon  a  wooded  hill  of 
the  Nathaniel  Corwin  farm  a  summer  boarding-house,  which 
they  named  Oak  Hill.  Among  their  boarders  were  a  Mr.  Brown, 
who  was  Consul  at  a  populous  East  Indian  port,  and  General 
Van  Buren,  who  afterward  was  American  Minister  to  China 
and  is  reputed  to  have  negotiated  an  important  treaty  with  that 
empire.  Oak  Hill  has  since  been  shorn  of  its  finest  trees  and 
is  now  locally  known  as  The  Oaks. 

Succasunna  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  county  of  Mor- 
ris and  was  ambitious  to  be  the  county  seat.  Indeed  \t  so 
narrowly  escaped  being  chosen  for  that  honor  it  was  only  the 
vote  of  its  own  representative — alleged  to  have  been  bribed — 
which  finally  gave  a  majority  of  one  to  Morristown  and  se- 
cured the  prize  for  that  place. 
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ORIGIN  AND  SKETCH  OF  THE  "JERSEY  BLUES"^ 

BY  WILLIAM   H.   BENEDICT,   NEW  BRUNSWICK,   N.  J. 

"Jersey  Blues"  is  a  name  that  has  been  appHed  to  New 
Jersey  Troops  from  time  to  time  and  has  been  claimed  by 
some  writers  to  have  originated  during  the  Revolution.  But  it 
is  very  much  older  than  that,  and  was  first  applied  in  1747;  by 
whom,  or  for  what  reason,  and  on  what  occasion  I  cannot  say. 

When  New  Jersey  was  called  on  to  assist  in  protecting  our 
border  from  the  French  and  Indians,  who  had  become  ar. 
alarming  menace.  Gov.  John  Hamilton,  on  the  recommendation 
of  his  Council,  Robert  H.  Morris,  Edward  Antill,  James  Hude 
and  John  Coxe,  appointed  and  commissioned  Col.  Peter  Schuy- 
ler to  command  the  Regiment  of  Troops,  the  first  ever  raised 
for  service  outside  of  the  State  in  other  Colonies,  excepting 
troops  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  i739-'40.  Leaving  early  in 
September,  1746,  via  New  York  and  the  Hudson  river  to  Al- 
bany, they  were  thirteen  months  in  the  neighborhood  of  Al- 
bany, going  first  to  the  relief  of  Saratoga,  where  they  were  for 
four  months.  In  October,  1747,  they  returned  home,  and  it 
was  in  that  year  they  were  given  the  title  of  "Jersey  Blues." 

There  are  two  origins  of  the  name  given  by  different  writers ; 
one  is  that  the  name  came  from  their  blue  uniform,  and  the 
other  that  it  came  from  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  men,  we  are 
told,  were  supplied  with  one  hat,  one  pair  of  stockings  and  one 
pair  of  shoes,  and  were  expected  to  furnish  their  own  arms. 
Nothing  was  said  about  a  uniform  and  it  is  most  likely  that 
they  had  none.  It  is  not  until  1760,  their  third  campaign,  that 
we  are  told  (Aug.  9,  1760)  that  the  uniform  was  blue,  face:l 
with  scarlet,  but  they  received  the  name  in  1747,  13  years  before. 

In  1755  Col.  Peter  Schuyler  again  raised  his  Regiment,  and  it 
is  recorded  that,  while  500  men  were  asked  for,  1,000  offered. 
I  think  the  1,000  were  accepted,  although  the  records  are  not 
clear  on  this  point.    The  Colony  voted  £15,000  for  the  support 


'From  a  volume  in  preparation,  entitled  "New  Brunswick  in  History." 
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of  the  troops.  This  campaign  was  most  disastrous.  July  19, 
1755,  Gen.  Braddock  was  killed  and  his  army  defeated,  while  a 
large  part  of  Col.  Schuyler's  Regiment  was  captured  at  Oswego, 
where  Col.  Mercer  and  Col.  Schuyler,  with  1,400  men,  were 
attacked  by  5,000  French  and  Indians  under  Montcalm.  About 
350  escaped  under  Capt.  Parker,  the  ranking  Captain.  The 
captured  officers,  excepting  Col.  Schuyler,  were  sent  to  France, 
among  them  Capt.  William  Skinner  and  Lieut.  John  Skinner, 
his  brother,  of  Amboy,  who,  upon  being  exchanged,  entered  the 
regular  British  service  and,  later,  came  with  Cornwallis  to  fight 
their  old  neighbors  in  the  Revolution,  though  they  were  on  a 
rather  dififerent  footing  from  their  brother,  Cortlandt  Skinner, 
who  later  was  in  command  of  a  Tory  Regiment  of  Jerseymen. 

Col.  Peter  Schuyler  was  held  in  Canada  (I  do  not  think  the 
French  wanted  him  exchanged),  but,  Oct.  29,  1757,  he  was 
permitted  to  make  a  visit  to  his  home  on  parole,  and,  if  not  ex- 
changed, he  was  to  return,  which  he  did  in  July,  1758,  and  was 
held  until  November,  1758,  when  he  was  released  by  the  capit- 
ulation of  Fort  Frontenac. 

In  the  meantime  the  fragment  of  the  Regiment  under  Capt. 
Parker,  on  July  8,  1758,  (about  the  time  that  Col.  Schuyler 
was  returning  to  Canada),  was  ambushed  at  Sabbath  Day  Point 
near  Ticonderoga,  where  he  lost  all  but  about  eighty  of  the 
men  who  had  escaped  with  him  at  Oswego.  Truly  a  most  un- 
fortunate campaign. 

Owing  to  these  reverses  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  became 
more  troublesome,  and  it  was  necessary  to  call  out  the  militia — 
that  of  Morris  county  under  Col.  Joseph  Tuttle ;  of  Hunterdon 
county  under  Col.  Joseph  Stout ;  of  Bergen  county  under  Col. 
John  Schuyler  (brother  of  Peter)  ;  of  Essex  county  under  Col. 
John  Low ;  of  Middlesex  county  under  Col.  Johnson ;  and  of 
Somerset  county  under  Col.  Philip  Van  Home — and  send 
against  them. 

In  1759  the  Jersey  Blues,  i.ooo  strong,  again  arrived  in  Al- 
bany (May  27),  Col.  Peter  Schuyler  again  in  command,  and 
in  August,  at  Niagara,  they  were  completely  successful,  and  the 
campaign  ended  in  1760  with  the  capture  of  Quebec.     Gen. 
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Shirley,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Braddock,  said  of  Col.  Schuyler 
that  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  that  he  would  be  an 
honor  to  the  service  in  any  corps.  The  Jersey  Blues  were  af- 
fectionately called  the  "Old  Blues"  in  this  campaign. 

John  Wetherill,  of  New  Brunswick,  was  the  paymaster  of 
the  Blues  till  1756;  after  that  John  Stevens  (who  married  Eliz- 
abeth Alexander,  sister  of  Lord  Stirling),  whose  brother,  Capt. 
Campbell  Stevens,  was  one  of  Col.  Peter  Schuyler's  officers. 
John  Stevens  lived  at  that  time  in  Amboy,  but  in  1761  bought 
No.  7  Broadway,  New  York,  then  in  the  most  fashionable  part 
of  New  York  City.  He  was  quite  a  man,  trading  with  the 
West  Indies,  sailing  his  own  vessels,  interested  in  a  copper 
mine  at  Rocky  Hill,  a  Trustee  of  Queen's  College  and  member 
of  a  Convention  held  in  New  Brunswick  May  13-14,  1744,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  union  of  all  the  Episcopal  Churches 
in  America. 

In  1764  the  Jersey  Blues  were  again  under  arms  and,  on 
Dec.  6,  a  party  of  officers  and  men  of  that  Regiment  were  in 
New  York  on  their  way  back  from  Albany.  In  the  ensuing  ten 
years  the  Barracks  at  Trenton,  Amboy,  Elizabeth  and  New 
Brunswick  were  almost  constantly  occupied  with  troops. 

In  November,  1767,  Gen.  Gage  went  to  Burlington  to  get 
Gov.  Franklin  to  review  with  him  the  troops  at  New  Bruns- 
wick. In  1768  they  gave  great  assistance  in  fighting  an  alarm- 
ing fire  on  Burnet  street.  In  1769  the  Cameronians,  or  26th, 
were  reviewed  by  Gen.  Gage.  In  1770  the  29th  replaced  the 
26th  until  Nov.  7,  1 77 1,  when  they  were  sent  to  St.  Augustine 
Fla.  The  citizens  gave  the  officers  a  dinner  at  the  White  Hall 
before  they  left.  Part  of  the  47th,  Gen.  Guy  Carleton,  were  in 
New  Brunswick  in  1773.  So  New  Brunswick  was  really  a 
garrison  town  all  these  years. 

Not  having  made  much  of  a  case  in  tracing  the  Jersey  Blues' 
name  to  their  uniforms,  how  about  the  "mountains?"  In 
"GHmpses  of  Colonial  Society,"  by  W.  J.  Mills,  Class  of  1763, 
Princeton,  we  find  an  ode  to  the  Jersey  Blues.  The  song  was 
among  a  manuscript  of  songs  (sung  at  Princeton  in  the  Eigh- 
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teenth  century)  of  William  Paterson,  who  was  also  of  the  Class 
of  1763,  and  is  as  follows: 

"To  arms  once  more  our  Heroines ! 
Sedition  lives  and  order  dies 
To  Peace  and  Ease ;  then  bid  adieu 
And  dash  to  the  mountains,  Jersey  Blue ! 

Chorus 

Jersey  Blue,  Jersey  Blue, 

And  dash  to  the  mountains,  Jersey  Blue ! 

"Since  proud  ambition  rears  its  head 
And  murderous  rage  and  discord  spread 
To  save  from  spoil  the  virtuous  few, 
Dash  to  the  mountains,  Jersey  Blue  !  Chorus. 

"Roused  at  the  call  with  magic  sound 
The  drums  and  trumpets  circle  round. 
And  soon  the  corps  their  route  pursue, 
So  dash  to  the  mountains,  Jersey  Blue !   Chorus. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  clearly  a  recognition  of  the  "moun- 
tains ;"  but  let  us  go  a  little  further. 

In  the  "N.  J.  Historical  Proceedings,"  Ser.  I,  Vol.  Hi, 
folio  191,  in  a  Journal  by  Maj.  William  Gould  of  the  Expedi- 
tion to  Pennsylvania  in  1794,  we  find  a  Jersey  Blue  poem  of  six 
verses.  These  are  the  same  as  the  above,  excepting  that  the 
"Heroines"  in  the  first  verse  is  changed  to  "Hero  cries,"  and  a 
note  says  that  Washington  is  referred  to.  This  is  attributed  to 
Gov.  Howell  as  the  author.  It  is,  apparently,  an  adaptation  of 
the  earlier  poem  to  suit  the  Revolutionary  conditions,  and,  as 
Washington's  weaker  force  was  obliged  to  run  for  the  moun- 
tains whenever  Howe  or  Cornwallis  gave  chase,  it  very  wel' 
depicts  the  situation,  though  the  martial  ring  of  the  verses  anJ 
the  chorus  do  not  agree  so  well.    The  added  verses  are : 

"Unstained  with  crimes,  unused  to  fear. 
In  deep  array  our  youth  appear 
And  fly  to  crush  the  rebel  crew. 
Or  die  in  the  mountains,  Jersey  Blue.    Chorus. 
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"Tho'  tears  bedew  the  maiden's  cheek 
And  storms  hang  round  the  mountains  bleak, 
'Tis  glory  calls,  to  love  adieu, 
Then  dash  to  the  mountains,  Jersey  Blue !    Chorus. 

"Should  foul  misrule  and  party  rage 
With  law  and  liberty  engage. 
Push  home  your  steel,  you'll  soon  review 
Your  native  plains,  brave  Jersey  Blue.     Chorus." 

Gov.  Howell  (Mayor  Howell,  of  Trenton,  as  he  was  then) 
did  write  an  "Ode  to  Washington"  in  1789,  to  be  sung  when 
Washington  passed  through  Trenton  on  his  way  to  his  Inaugu- 
ration as  President  at  New  York.  Gov.  Howell  died  May  5, 
1802,  aged  48  and  was,  therefore,  born  in  1754. 

Howell's  Ode  to  Washington 

"Welcome  Mighty  Chief,  once  more 
Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore ; 
Now  no  mercenary  foe 
Aims  again  the  fatal  blow 
Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow. 
Virgins  fair  and  matrons  grave. 
These  thy  conquering  arms  did  save. 
Build  for  thee  triumphant  bowers 
Strew,  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers. 
Strew  your  Hero's  way  with  flowers." 

Some  time  since  in  the  "New  York  Evening  Post"  David 
Lawrence  Pierson  wrote  rather  mistakenly  of  the  Jersey  Blues, 
and  made  the  assertion  that  the  origin  of  the  name  was  by 
"legal  enactment,"  quoting  Sec.  18  of  an  Act  of  Apr.  4,  1758, 
in  proof.  This  Act  was  for  equipment  and  does  provide  a  blue 
uniform  for  the  Jersey  Blues,  but  it  is  a  case  of  the  uniform 
following  the  name  and  not  of  the  name  being  bestowed  with 
the  uniform,  this  being  the  3rd  campaign  of  the  Jersey  Blues, 
while  the  name  was  bestowed  during  their  first  campaign  of 
i746-'7.  Authorities  admit  that  the  origin  of  the  name  is  ob- 
scure— but  several  agree  on  1747. 

"New  Jersey  Past  and  Present,"  p.  166,  says  the  name  orig- 
inated between  1745  and  1748.  Urquhart's  "Hist,  of  Newark," 
p.  228,  gives  it  as  1747.    Probably  the  best  authority  is  Thomas 
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Mante,  who  in  his  London  "History  of  Late  Wars  in  Ameri- 
ca," London,  1772,  pp.  29-30,  says :  "It  was  resolved  that  Gen. 
Shirley  should  conduct  the  operation  against  Niagara  with  his 
own  Regiment,  Sir  Wm.  Pepperel's  the  Jersey  Blue,  command- 
ed by  Col.  Schuyler,  and  a  detachment  of  Royal  Artillery."  In 
the  middle  of  July  the  Jersey  Blues  began  the  March,  1755  (the 
second)  campaign  of  the  Jersey  Blues,  which  makes  Mr.  Pier- 
son's  statement  that  they  obtained  it  in  1758  certainly  wrong  by 
three  years.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  name  was  conferred 
for  their  fighting  ability  and  was  perhaps  True  Blue. 

Jl       Jl       JB       Jl 

BOOK  NOTICE 

Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Ixdiaxs.  By  Albert  H.  Heusser. 
Paterson,  N.  J. :  The  Benjamin  Franklin  Print  Shop. 
Pp.  no.     Illustrated. 

This  clothbound  work,  by  the  author  of  "In  The  Footsteps 
of  Washington,"  is  rather  unique  in  its  way  and  full  of  facts 
as  well  as  suggestions.  The  author  is  an  enthusiastic  collector 
of  Indian  specimens,  and  hopes  his  work  will  cause  in  others 
"a  seeking  and  a  finding  of  traces  of  the  by-gone  people."  He 
expresses  the  hope,  which  real  lovers  of  Indian  relics  should 
heartily  endorse,  that,  when  one  is  done  with  such  relics,  he  will 
present  them  to  a  public  museum  instead  of  to  the  attic  or  the 
discard. 

The  illustrations  in  this  volume,  reproducing  photographs, 
are  interesting,  as,  for  example,  the  "Indian  Rock-shelter  near 
Greenwood  Lake,"  and  the  "Old  Campbell  Wampum  Factory" 
at  Pascack,  Bergen  county,  although  they  are  less  connected 
with  real  aboriginal  life  than  the  representations  in  woodcuts, 
of  which  there  are  many. 

The  book  is  not  a  history  of  the  Indians,  or  of  Indian  life, 
but  descriptions  of  and  observations  on  a  great  many  phases 
of  Indian  tools,  habits,  customs,  etc..  and  as  such  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal  by  all  collectors  of  Indian  specimens.  It  may  also 
lead  some  in  New  Jersey  to  hunt  up  certain  noted  shelter-rocks, 
hills  and  mountains,  or  even  sea-shore  places,  where  Indians 
once  congregated  and  which  the  author  so  pleasantly  describes. 
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ZION,  ST.  PAUL  AND  OTHER  EARLY  LUTHERAN 
CHURCHES  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  JOHN  C.  HONEYMAN,  NEW  GERMANTOWN,  N.  J. 
[Continued  from  Page  273] 

The  pastoral  labors  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Berkenmeyer  extended 
over  the  whole  region  embraced  in  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson, 
and  included  also  the  Ramapo  and  Hackensack  (and  perhaps 
Uylekill)  congregations  in  New  Jersey.  An  occasional  visit 
was  also  paid  to  the  Schoharie  settlement  of  Germans,  30  miles 
west  of  Albany.  In  New  York  City,  at  Hackensack,  Loonen- 
burg  and  Albany,  the  preaching  was  in  Dutch ;  at  Ramapo, 
Newburgh  and  West  Camp,  in  German.  Berkenmeyer  was 
master  of  both  languages,  and  also  of  the  English. 

After  six  years  of  arduous  travel,  by  land  and  water,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  difficult  office,  this  servant  of  God  desired  to 
relinquish  the  southern  half  of  his  spiritual  charge,  and  to  fix 
himself  permanently  in  the  agreeable  district  north  of  the  High- 
lands. To  that  end  a  consultation  with  the  southern  congrega- 
tions was  held,  and  the  result  was  a  Petition  "To  the  Wor- 
shipful Consistorium  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  church  in 
London,"  to  select  for  them,  and  in  their  name  to  call  and  have 
ordained,  an  Evangelical  preacher,  whom  they  should  judge  to 
be  qualified  and  suitable  for  them,  and  to  send  him  over  by 
the  first  opportunity.  With  the  petition  went  also  a  Call  duly 
signed  and  sealed  (the  place  for  the  name  left  vacant),  in 
which  the  united  congregations  of  New  York  and  Hackensack 
promised  to  the  new  Pastor  the  expenses  of  his  journey  hither, 
a  yearly  salary  of  £60,  free  residence,  wood  and  light,  and  the 
following  perquisites :  "20  shillings  for  a  funeral  sermon,  6sh. 
for  a  prayer  at  the  grave,  3sh.  for  a  marriage  notice,  6sh.  for 
marrying  at  the  pastor's  house  and  I2sh.  for  marrying  else- 
where, ish.  for  christening  and  3sh.  for  a  baptismal  certificate, 
ish.  for  churching  a  recent  mother,  and  6osh.  for  service  in  a 
congregation  outside  of  our  corporation,  whereof  20sh.,  or  one- 
third,  are  to  fall  to  the  church."  In  return  for  this  liberal 
maintenance  the  pastor  was  to  live  and  labor  in  the  summer- 
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time  in  New  York  and  in  the  winter  at  Hackensack,  and  pay 
two  visits  yearly  to  the  Palatine  Lutherans  at  Newburgh. 

Just  three  months  after  Berkenmeyer's  visit  to  Raritan  he 
moved  with  his  family  and  household  things  to  Loonenburg 
(now  Athens,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.)  where  he  resided  until  his 
death  in  175 1.  It  was  not,  however,  until  near  the  close  of  the 
following  year — December,  1732 — that  the  new  minister  for 
New  York  arrived  from  London.  His  name  was  Michael 
Christian  Knoll ;  he  was  a  native  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  was 
thirty-six  years  old,  had  studied  at  Kiel,  and  had  afterwards, 
for  some  time,  in  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Hamburg,  been  em- 
ployed as  tutor  in  the  families  of  gentlemen  of  rank.  He  was 
heartily  welcomed  by  his  waiting  parishioners  and  was  imme- 
diately inducted  into  his  important  office.  No  printed  record 
informs  us,  but  we  doubt  not  that  he  occasionally  visited  the 
Lutherans  on  the  Raritan  in  the  years  1733  and  '34  attending 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  these  brethren  in  the  faith. 

It  has  already  been  related  that  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1731,  at  the  house  of  Peter  Castner,  near  the  little  church  "in 
the  Mountains,"  one  and  a-quarter  miles  east  of  Pluckemin,  the 
principal  members  of  the  Raritan  Lutheran  congregation  signed 
a  Call  for  a  pastor  from  Europe,  and  addressed  it  and  a  letter 
to  the  Reverend  Ministerium  of  Hamburg  City,  entreating  that 
they  would  select  and  ordain  for  them  a  German  student  of 
theology,  whose  travelling  expenses  to  this  country  the  congre- 
gations would  cheerfully  defray.  Eighteen  months  afterward 
the  New  York  churchwardens  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
London  Consistorium  for  the  gift  of  their  pastor,  Michael 
Christian  Knoll,  and  in  it  they  inserted  the  following  petition : 
"At  the  same  time  we  make  bold,  in  behalf  of  our  brethren  at 
Raretons,  most  humbly  to  entreat  in  this  letter  that  you.  Right 
Reverend  and  Right  Honorable  Sirs,  will  not  weary  of  pitying 
also  these  needy  and  forsaken  brethren,  who  are  worthy  of 
your  love,  and  of  helping  them  also,  as  well  as  us,  to  a  soul- 
provider." 

At  last  after  tedious  waiting,  the  appeal  was  answered.  A 
Christian  periodical  of  Germany,  of  the  year  1734,  contained 
the  following  announcement : 
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"A  letter  having  been  received  by  the  Very  Reverend  Min- 
isterium  of  Hamburg  from  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church- 
council  at  Raritans  (sic),  belonging  to  the  congregations  of  the 
Mountains,  Rachgeway  (sic),  and  Hanover,  in  the  Great-Bri- 
tannic Province  of  New  Yersey  (sic)  in  North  America,  peti- 
tioning that  there  might  be  sent  to  them  as  Preacher  a  High- 
Dutch  student  of  theology,  and  transmitting  along  with  the 
costs  of  his  voyage  full  authority  for  both  his  Call  and  Ordina- 
tion, the  Reverend  Magister  John  Augustus  Wolf,  a  native  of 
Lobegiin  [in  the  district  of  Merseburg,  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony],  a  near  cousin  of  the  Rev.  Pastor  Wolf  of  Hamburg, 
was  given  the  Call  by  that  Ministerium,  and  on  the  nth  of 
May,  1734,  was  ordained  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  that 
city." 

Hanover  is  first  heard  of  in  1722,  and  until  1740  comprised 
the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  County  of  Morris.  By  that  name 
in  this  notice  may  have  been  intended  the  scattered  Lutheran 
people  of  the  Black  River  settlement  above  Pottersville,  or  pos- 
sibly of  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  present  Morris 
County,  including  the  Uylekill  Dutch  settlement  in  the  modern 
Montville  township  east  of  Boonton.  German  Valley  is  out 
of  the  question,  since  it  contained  at  that  time  no  German  or 
Dutch  inhabitants. 

The  new  pastor  for  Raritan  must  have  set  out  on  his  jour- 
ney to  New  York  soon  after  his  ordination,  as  we  read  of  his 
being  on  the  spot,  and  of  his  exhibiting  proofs  of  his  despica- 
ble character,  before  the  close  of  that  year.  The  prefix  of 
"Magister"  to  his  name  was  a  German  way  of  signifying  that 
the  person  who  bore  it  had  pursued  a  regular  course  of  classi- 
cal study  at  some  University  of  that  country.  The  title  could 
have  had  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  unlettered  farmers  of 
Raritan. 

For  a  continuation  of  our  story  we  must  again  transcribe 
from  Graebner's  "History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Ameri- 
ca:" 

"Received  by  his  congregations  in  New  Jersey  with  great 
joy,  Magister  Wolf  was  also  warmly  welcomed  by  his  minister- 
ial brethren  Berkenmeyer  and  Knoll.  The  three  pastors  not 
only  soon  drew  themselves  into  a  closer  communion,  but  they 
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also  brought  their  congregations  with  them  into  the  fraternal 
alliance,  which  we  discover  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  First 
Lutheran  Synod  on  American  soil. 

"By  the  commencement  of  1735  the  Fraternity  was  an  ac- 
complished fact.  The  same  year  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  first 
took  place.  The  occasion  of  it  we  will  now  describe.  In  the 
congregations  of  Magister  Wolf  there  reigned  great  discontent 
with  the  administration  of  their  pastor,  and  the  pastor  on  his 
part  was  also  dissatisfied  with  the  congregations.  A  dispute 
arose  on  the  subject  of  salary-money,  of  perquisites,  and  of  the 
minister's  house." 

Wolf  demanded  to  be  paid  in  New  York  instead  of  New 
Jersey  currency;  he  likewise  charged  too  much  for  funerals, 
baptisms,  marriages,  etc. :  he  insisted  that  the  congregations 
should  build  a  house  for  him,  which  they  refused  to  do  be- 
cause he  had  not  lived  up  to  his  promises :  and,  finally,  he  was 
too  familiar  with  the  young  women  of  his  charges. 

"It  was  alleged  against  the  pastor  that  he  neglected  the 
school  and  the  catechumens ;  that  he  did  not  observe  the  forms 
of  the  Church  in  his  ministrations,  and  that  he  read  his  ser- 
mons from  a  manuscript  instead  of  preaching  them  out  of  his 
head.  After  a  conference  at  Berkenmeyer's  had  been  agreed 
upon,  but  failed  of  coming  off  on  account  of  the  staying  away 
of  Magister  Wolf,  the  congregations  were  invited  to  send  au- 
thorized representatives  to  a  Synodical  Meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  month  of  August  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  the  creden- 
tials which  were  drawn  up  for  Pastor  Berkenmeyer  by  his 
congregations  authority  was  given  him  *in  the  name  of  these 
church-councils  and  congregations  to  counsel  and  to  vote,  to 
do  and  to  act,  in  this  matter  [of  the  Raritan  troubles]  as  to 
your  Reverence  may  seem  proper,  according  to  God's  Word, 
our  Symbolical  Books,  and  the  Amsterdam  Church  Constitu- 
tion.' This  certificate  of  authority  was  signed  by  the  church- 
councils  of  the  congregations  of  Albany,  Loonenburg  [Athens], 
Newtown  [West  Camp],  and  Kisketamenesy  [Kiskatom]. 

"On  the  7th  of  August  Berkenmeyer  set  out  on  his  journey 
to  the  Synod.  As  the  boat  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  he 
did  not  arrive  in  New  York  until  the  nth.     Here  he  found 
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indeed  six  delegates  from  Magister's  Wolf's  congregations  of 
Raritan,  but  no  Magister  Wolf.  However,  it  was  determined 
that  this  should  not  frustrate  the  business,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  hold  the  meeting  in  Raritan.  As  Pastor  Knoll  had  to  preach 
on  the  coming  Sabbath  at  Hackensack,  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  go  directly  from  there  to  Synod  with  the  delegates  of 
the  Hackensack  congregation ;  the  rest  would  meet  them  at 
Elizabethtown  Point,  and  from  there  they  would  ride  in  com- 
pany to  Raritan.  On  the  i8th  of  August  the  travellers  got  off 
from  Elizabethtown  Point,  lodged  for  the  night  in  New  Bri- 
tain (  ?),  on  the  19th  continued  their  journey,  and  at  five  in  the 
afternoon  dismounted  at  the  house  of  Hendrick  Smith." 

A  Hendrick  Smith  of  Mine  Brook,  Somerset  Co.,  a  Lutheran, 
and  formerly  a  resident  of  Ramapo,  died  in  1766.  Also  a  Hen- 
drick or  Henry  Smith  was  an  elder  of  the  church  "in  the  Moun- 
tains" in  1755.  Probably  these  were  the  same  person,  and  the 
one  alluded  to  in  the  narrative. 

"From  New  York  had  come  along  Charles  Beekman  and 
Jacob  Bos  as  delegates ;  with  Domine  Knoll  came  John  Van 
Norden  and  Abraham  Van  Buskirk  as  deputies  from  Hacken- 
sack, and  Peter  Fredericks  as  delegate  of  the  Uylekill  congre- 
gation; from  Rockaway  were  present  Balthasar  Pickel  and 
Lawrence  Roelofsen  as  deputies,  and  those  of  Raritan  [in  the 
Mountains]  chose  as  their  voting  representatives  Daniel  Shoe- 
maker and  Hendrick  Smith,  There  were,  therefore,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  20th  of  August,  when  the  Synodical  Conference 
opened,  nine  congregations  represented  by  duly  authorized  del- 
egates." 

No  "Hanover"  is  mentioned,  and,  unless  we  assume  that  it 
and  Uylekill  were  the  same  settlement,  it  was  not  represented 
at  this  Synodical  meeting. 

"At  II  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  convocation  was  opened 
in  the  church,  to  which  the  two  clerical  brethren  had  brought 
the  local  pastor  Wolf.  Reverend  Berkenmeyer,  as  the  oldest 
minister  present,  addressed  the  meeting  and  said  : 

"  'In  the  name  of  Jesus,  Amen !  Before  opening  this  Synod 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  strengthen  our  fraternal  Union 
by  giving  our  signatures  to  the  Amsterdam  Church  Constitu- 
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tion,  as  the  same  has  hitherto  been  in  use  in  our  congregations 
adhering  to  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  and  has  re- 
cently been  more  precisely  adapted  to  our  needs.' 

"The  New  Yorkers  and  Hackensackers,  as  well  as  the  con- 
gregation of  Albany,  he  said,  had  already  accepted  the  Church 
constitution  as  it  was  submitted.  The  pastors  of  New  York 
and  Albany,  as  well  as  the  New  York  church-council,  had  al- 
ready signed  it,  and  its  acceptance  should  be  required  of  all 
ministers  of  the  province  who  could  be  regarded  as  Lutheran 
pastors  and  accounted  as  belonging  to  the  Fraternity.  First  of 
all  was  Pastor  Wolf  invited  to  sign  his  name ;  and,  indeed,  be- 
sides the  New  York  copy,  there  had  been  brought  along  another 
one  written  in  German  and  Dutch  for  the  parish  of  Magister 
Wolf." 

This  is  evidence  that  both  languages  were  in  use  in  the  Rari- 
tan  congregations,  and  that  some  of  the  people  better  under- 
stood the  one  than  the  other. 

"Under  both  copies  Pastor  Wolf  set  his  signature;  but 
when  the  deputies  of  Raritan,  Rockaway  and  Uylekill  should 
also  have  signed,  they  made  objection,  because  they  believed  it 
was  a  rope  to  catch  the  congregations :  however,  they  were 
afterwards  better  informed  and  affixed  their  names. 

"On  motion  of  the  Raritaners  Pastor  Berkenmeyer  was 
unanimously  chosen  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Synod. 
After  all  the  people  had  been  called  in,  he  made  an  address  to 
the  assembly,  and  then  read  aloud  the  submitted  credentials 
and  recorded  the  names  of  all  the  delegates.  A  request  of  the 
President  that  they  previously  sign  a  declaration  to  submit 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  was  refused  by  the  Raritaners  in 
this  wise,  that  they,  with  the  members  of  Wolf's  congregations 
present,  hurriedly  left  the  church,  and  would  not  be  persuaded 
to  return  thither  until  this  point,  as  was  proper,  was  abandoned. 

"The  result  of  the  deliberations  was,  that  a  reconciliation 
took  place,  in  which  on  both  sides,  and  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  pastor,  everything  good  was  promised.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  the  Magister  as  follows : 

"  'My  dearest  Brother !  God  has  sent  you  to  these  congrega- 
tions as  a  messenger  of  Godly  peace.  Accept  you  this  peace, 
and  let  the  reconciliation  be  confirmed  by  a  striking  of  hands.'  " 
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From  the  earliest  times,  among  the  Teutonic  nations  at  least, 
the  striking  of  palms  was  the  sign  of  a  bargain  concluded,  or 
of  a  peace  ratified,  between  individuals. 

"And  now  the  President,  himself,  first  reached  out  his  hand 
to  the  pastor,  then  led  him  to  his  deputy,  Henry  Smith,  who 
also  gave  him  his  hand ;  then  from  one  member  of  the  congre- 
gation to  another,  as  many  of  them  as  were  in  the  church,  and 
finally  out  to  those  also  who  stood  in  the  churchyard,  'in  order,' 
as  the  record  says,  'by  a  general  striking  of  hands  to  confirm 
the  general  peace.'  But  even  while  the  debates  were  going  on 
the  President  had  drawn  up  a  paper  which  Pastor  Wolf  was 
expected  to  subscribe.  This  was  now,  after  all  had  been  called 
in,  read  aloud,  and  found  a  general  assent.  The  paper  was  as 
follows : 

"  'Immanuel. 
"  'I,  the  undersigned,  herewith  solemnly  promise,  in  order  to 
give  to  my  congregations  complete  satisfaction  with  reference 
to  all  their  complaints  (i),  that  I  will  be  satisfied  with  New 
Jersey  money  instead  of  New  York;  (2),  that  the  charge  for  a 
funeral  sermon  shall  be,  for  an  elderly  person  12  shillings,  for 
one  younger,  and  not  yet  a  member  of  the  congregation,  6  shil- 
lings. On  the  other  hand,  the  congregations  offer  to  pay  in  full 
the  perquisites  as  the  Hackensack  price-list  has  them.  (3), 
That  I,  the  undersigned,  Magister  John  Augustus  Wolf,  will 
publicly  observe  and  keep  to  the  Forms  of  our  Church  Liturgy 
in  christenings,  celebrations  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  marriages, 
churching  of  women  [recent  mothers],  etc.;  likewise  will  visit 
the  school,  instruct  the  catechumens,  and  the  other  duties  of 
my  office  faithfully  perform,  and  especially  that  I,  as  soon  as 
the  congregations  shall  make  ready  and  allow  to  me  the  pas- 
tor's house,  will  preach  out  of  my  head  [i.  e.,  ex  memoria],  as 
is  customary  in  our  Lutheran  communion,  and  that  four  weeks 
from  this  day,  when  I  shall  take  possession  of  the  house.  But 
if  I  should  not  be  in  a  condition  to  deliver  my  sermons  out  of 
my  head,  which  has  been  the  principal  complaint  against  me 
[he  claimed  thc^t  he  had  lost  his  memory  at  sea,  while  coming 
to  this  country],  I  herewith  declare  myself,  without  further 
examination,  exception  or  appeal,  to  have  wholly  forfeited  the 
house  and  my  office,  will  give  up  the  former  to  the  congrega- 
tions, and  will  demand  no  further  salary.  To  confirm  this,  and 
make  it  forever  valid,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand.  Done  at  Rari- 
tan  in  the  Mountains,  August  the  20th,  1735.'  " 
22 
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On  the  Sunday  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Synod  some 
further  and  more  explicit  arrangements  were  made,  and  this 
second  and  reciprocal  obligation  was  signed  by  Pastor  Berken- 
meyer,  as  well  as  by  the  wardens  of  the  congregations.  These 
two  papers — that  of  August  20th,  and  the  one  of  Sunday,  the 
24th — constituted  the  "new  contract"  between  the  Magister  and 
his  parishioners,  which  is  subsequently  mentioned.  The  ac- 
count continues : 

"Thus  had  the  Convention  accomplished  its  purpose  of  re- 
instating in  a  sister-congregation  the  peace  which  had  been 
interrupted.  By  Berkenmeyer  we  are  told  that  at  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  he  reported  the  proceedings  of  the 
Synod  to  the  congregations  which  had  accredited  him  as  their 
representative. 

"Alas !  the  peace  that  had  been  thus  eflFected  by  united  effort 
was  of  but  short  continuance.  To  the  neglect  of  his  office,  of 
which  Magister  Wolf  was  thenceforth  guilty,  was  added  griev- 
ous scandal  in  his  family  life.  Letters  upon  letters  brought 
painful  news  and  bitter  complaints  from  New  Jersey.  Even 
the  aged  Daniel  Falckner,  who  still  lived  within  the  bounds  of 
the  parish,  wrote  repeatedly  about  the  matter  in  the  years  1735, 
'36  and  '37,  to  Berkenmeyer  and  Knoll.  The  members  of  the 
congregations,  who  got  on  so  badly  with  the  new  pastor,  were, 
on  their  part  also,  in  great  measure  to  blame  for  the  calamity ; 
acted  in  a  foolish,  wild  and  disorderly  manner,  and  made  bad 
worse.  It  was  rumored  finally  that  some  of  them  would  even 
go  over  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  hapless  Magister,  how- 
ever, cast  to  the  winds  all  kindly-meant  oral  and  written  ad- 
monitions, until  eventually  he  was  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
pastoral  office." 

The  claim  in  the  foregoing  narrative  that  a  meeting  of  three 
ministers  and  nine  laymen — representatives  of  nine  congrega- 
tions in  the  Provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey — at  the 
little  church  in  the  Raritan  Mountains  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1735,  constituted  a  Synodical  Assembly,  and  that  it  was  the 
first  Lutheran  Synod  that  met  on  the  continent  of  America,  has 
been  contested  by  several  historical  writers  of  the  mother 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.    Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Mann  remarks :  "We 
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can  find  no  mention  of  any  second  meeting  of  that  Synod.  It 
remained  childless,  and  no  other  Synod  proceeded  from  it.  H. 
M.  Muhlenberg  appears  never  to  have  heard  of  it."  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  E.  Jacobs,  of  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Phila- 
delphia, observes:  "When  it  is  said  that  Berkenmeyer  in  1735 
presided  over  the  first  Lutheran  Synod  in  America,  this  must 
be  understood  with  some  qualifications.  No  Synod  existed 
such  as  we  understand  by  the  name.  The  Synods,  as  we  have 
them,  are  confederacies  of  congregations  united  permanently 
under  a  constitution,  prescribing  regular  meetings,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  oversight  and  administration  under  officers.  The  Synod 
over  which  Berkenmeyer  presided  was  a  conference  of  the 
pastors  and  representatives  of  the  congregations  that  had  been 
served  by  the  Falckners  and  Kocherthal,  which  was  held  once, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  serious  difficulties  in  the 
New  Jersey  field." 

A  last  word  concerning  Rev.  Daniel  Falckner.  History  does 
not  mention  him  after  the  year  1737,  but  recently  his  name  has 
been  found  as  "Doct'r  Daniel  Falkaneer"  in  an  old  store  ac- 
count-book of  Somerset  county,  running  from  the  above-men- 
tioned year  to  1745.  He  probably  began  to  practice  the  healing 
art  as  soon  as  he  had  vacated  the  pastoral  office. 

When  in  response  to  repeated  petitions  from  the  dispersed 
and  spiritually  destitute  German  Lutherans  of  Pennsylvania  the 
directors  of  the  Theological  School  at  Halle,  Prussian  Saxony, 
looked  around  for  a  suitable  person  to  send  as  missionary-pas- 
tor to  the  scattered  congregations  of  Philadelphia,  German- 
town,  Providence  and  New  Hanover,  their  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  young  divine  of  Grossennersdorf,  Upper  Saxony,  a  native 
of  Eimbeck  in  the  electoral  principality  of  Hanover,  who  had 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  1738,  who  had 
taught  for  one  year  in  the  Francke  institutions  of  Halle  (at 
that  time  containing  no  less  than  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand scholars),  and  who  was  now  (1741)  at  the  age  of  thirty 
superintendent  of  an  Orphan-House  school,  and  fulfilling  a 
pastoral  charge,  in  a  Saxon  town  not  far  from  the  boundary  of 
Bohemia.  His  name  was  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg;  his 
father,  many  years  dead,  had  been  a  tradesman,  a  deacon  in 
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the  church  to  which  the  family  belonged,  and  through  his  busi- 
ness interests  and  family  connections  a  member  of  the  privi- 
leged class  in  the  town  of  his  life-long  residence.  The  young 
minister  was  a  man  of  liberal  endowments  and  ardent  thirst 
for  knowledge,  an  industrious  and  successful  student,  and  had 
a  predisposition  to  independence  of  thought.  Of  fervent  zeal 
and  devoted  fidelity,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  "mis- 
sionary aggressiveness"  in  his  nature,  so  that  when  offered,  on 
the  6th  of  Sept.,  1741,  the  call  to  the  responsible  and  arduous 
service  of  laboring  in  the  wilds  of  America  he  almost  immedi- 
ately consented  to  accept  it.  Home,  friends,  country,  associa- 
tions, studies,  comforts,  were  cheerfully  surrendered  for  what 
was  then  materially  and  morally  a  howling  wilderness.  After  a 
long  and  dreadful  voyage  of  no  days  he  arrived  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Sept.  22,  1742,  and  at  Philadelphia  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember following,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his  work  of 
caring  for  the  four  above-named  congregations,  and  of  visiting 
and  gathering  into  folds  the  scattered  sheep  of  the  Lutheran 
faith  who  lived  in  far-separated  places  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  older  settlements. 

We  may  add  that  he  was  expected  legularly  to  communicate 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  A.  Francke  of  Halle — Senior  Professor  of 
the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  there,  Director  of 
the  Royal  Paedagogium  and  of  the  Orphan-House  and  its  de- 
pendent schools  at  the  same  place,  and  son  of  the  illustrious 
founder  of  those  institutions — and  also  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Michael  Ziegenhagen,  German  Court-preacher  at  the 
Royal  Chapel  of  St.  James'  Palace  in  London,  who  was  a  pro- 
found theologian,  author  of  several  devotional  works,  a  zealous 
promoter  of  the  cause  of  Missions,  and  in  fullest  sympathy 
with  the  "Halle  Pietism,"  of  which  Dr.  Francke  was  at  that 
time  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  exponent.  It  was  Ziegen- 
hagen who  handed  to  Muhlenberg  in  London  his  formal  official 
call  to  the  Pennsylvania  congregations,  since  it  was  to  him  their 
petitions  for  a  pastor  had  been  mostly  addressed.  From  Muh- 
lenberg's detailed  "Reports"  to  these  two  superiors  in  Europe, 
and  from  his  voluminous  Diaries  preserved  by  his  descendants, 
we  derive  almost  our  only  information  concerning  the  affairs 
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of  the  Raritan  congregations  during  the  four  decades  between 
1735  and  1775. 

Three  other  missionaries  sent  from  Halle  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia in  the  beginning  of  1745,  namely,  Rev.  Peter  Brunnholtz, 
an  ordained  minister,  and  Messrs.  J.  Nicholas  Kurtz  and  J. 
Helfrich  Schaum,  students  of  theology,  who  were  expected  to 
act  for  a  time  as  teachers  in  the  congregational  schools,  and  as 
catechists  and  general  "helpers"  of  the  pastors,  until,  after  a 
proper  period  of  study  and  a  regular  examination,  they  should 
themselves  be  inducted  into  the  sacred  office.  In  April  of  that 
year  Muhlenberg  was  married  to  Anna  Mary  Weiser,  daughter 
of  Conrad  Weiser,  of  the  Tulpehocken  Palatine  settlement  in 
what  is  now  Berks  county.  Pa.  Mr.  Weiser  is  spoken  of  as 
"prominent  in  the  early  history  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania as  an  interpreter  and  agent  in  connection  with  the  In- 
dian tribes."  Eleven  children  were  the  blessings  that  crowned 
this  alliance,  of  whom  seven  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity. 

In  June  following  Muhlenberg  removed  to  New  Providence 
— sometimes  called  "The  Trappe" — nine  miles  from  Norris- 
town  and  twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  leaving  to 
Brunnholtz  the  special  care  of  the  city  congregation,  while  him- 
self assumed  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  country  ones.  There 
he  resided  for  sixteen  years,  or  until  October,  1761,  when  force 
of  circumstances  necessitated  his  removal  back  to  Philadelphia. 

The  endearing  appellation  of  "Father"  sometimes  bestowed 
upon  Reverend  Mr.  Muhlenberg,  is  in  recognition  of  his  inval- 
uable services  as  founder  and  organizer  of  German  Lutheran 
Churches  in  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  He  is  also  thus  properly  called  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  three  sons,  who  became  ministers  of  the 
Divine  Word  in  his  lifetime. 

Another  fact  may  now  be  mentioned,  which  is  of  considera- 
ble significance  in  connection  with  the  Wolf  troubles.  As  long 
as  he  was  able  to  take  long  journeys,  Muhlenberg  was  in  con- 
stant request  as  the  composer  of  church  difficulties.  Pastors 
and  people  looked  to  him  for  counsel,  and  for  the  proper  man- 
agement of  their  affairs  when  entangled  and  hopelessly  in- 
volved, realizing  that  in  him  they  had  a  faithful  and  trust- 
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worthy  leader.  We  can  understand,  therefore,  why  it  was  that 
the  worried,  distressed  members  of  the  Mountain  and  Rocka- 
way  Lutheran  congregations,  in  consequence  of  their  never- 
ending  and  acrimonious  disputes  with  Magister  Wolf,  sent  suc- 
cessive delegations  to  Philadelphia  to  entreat  his  assistance  in 
this,  their  time  of  bitter  need.     We  continue  : 

"In  the  year  1743  three  men  came  from  Raritan  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  besought  the  Lutheran  preacher  in  Philadelphia, 
Henry  M.  Muhlenberg,  to  visit  them  and  make  an  effort  to 
bring  the  unhappy  quarrel  in  their  congregations  to  an  end. 
He  declined  to  grant  their  request,  saying  that  his  overwhelm- 
ing labors  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.  In  the  year 
1744  they  came  a  second  time,  begging  him  with  tears,  and 
for  the  love  of  God,  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  because  every- 
thing was  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  confusion,  and  their  poor 
young  people  were  going  to  ruin.  His  answer  was  that  he 
could  do  nothing  in  the  matter,  because  it  now  lay  in  the  hands 
of  the  civil  authorities.  In  the  year  1745  these  men  came  again, 
and  stated  that  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Mr.  Miller,  of  Raritan, 
had  advised  both  parties  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  judgment 
of  an  arbitration,  adding  that  the  civil  authorities  were  tired 
of  the  subject  and  unwilling  to  proceed  any  farther,  because 
they  saw  that  it  was  bound  to  bring  ruin  to  both  parties." 

In  a  communication  Muhlenberg  thus  writes : 

"Last  summer  [1745]  several  men  from  the  neighboring 
country  called  New  Jersey  came  to  visit  me.  They  live  on  the 
Raritan,  where  there  had  been  two  strong  German  Lutheran 
congregations  from  1732  until  1736." 

After  relating  how,  through  Pastor  Berkenmeyer,  a  petition, 
inclosing  a  Call,  had  been  addressed  to  the  Reverend  Minister- 
ium  of  Hamburg,  which  had  resulted  in  the  sending  over  of 
Magister  John  Augustus  Wolf,  he  continues  thus : 

"This  Wolf  began  his  operations  by  showing  himself  in  New 
York  to  be  a  frivolous  character,  full  of  pride  and  self-import- 
ance. He  gave  evidence  that  he  had  neither  gifts  nor  experi- 
ence in  theological  subjects,  and  especially  in  preaching.  His 
congregations  welcomed  him  with  sincere  affection,  and  al- 
though he  read  all  his  sermons  from  a  manuscript,  still  the 
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congregations  had  patience  with  him,  because  he  gave  out  that 
he  had  lost  his  memory  at  sea.  At  the  very  beginning  the  Mag- 
ister  ran  after  the  young  women  and  wanted  to  get  married, 
and  for  his  bad  conduct  in  this  respect  he  fell  into  discredit. 
So  two  parties  were  arrayed  in  hostile  strife,  which,  however, 
was  settled  by  Pastor  Berkenmeyer  and  Pastor  Knoll  of  New 
York.  But  even  after  this  Mr.  Wolf  did  not  properly  perform 
his  duties,  and  neither  could  nor  would  preach  at  any  time  with- 
out reading  ofif  his  manuscript.  He  had  married  a  farmer's 
daughter,  but  lived  with  her  in  miserable  strife,  even  beating 
her,  and  finally  cast  her  ofif,  after  two  children  had  been  born 
to  him,  bringing  a  scandalous  and  infamous  charge  against  her. 
Yet  he  was  not  able  to  produce  before  the  magistrate  any 
proof  of  the  charge.  This  miserable  life  of  his,  and  his  unfit- 
ness for  the  pastoral  office,  awakened  dissatisfaction  in  the 
congregations,  so  that  they  refused  to  pay  him  the  salary  that 
had  been  promised,  and  wished  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him.  They  offered  to  pay  his  expenses  if  he  would  go 
back  to  where  he  came  from,  but  this  he  refused  to  do.  He 
boastfully  claimed  that  he  had  a  Call  regularly  written  and 
sealed  fromi  Hamburg.  Mr.  Berkenmeyer  and  Mr.  Knoll  both 
took  hold  of  the  matter,  and  complained  of  the  obstinacy  of  the 
congregations  to  the  Governor.  The  Governor  gave  orders 
that  the  congregations  should  pay  him  his  salary  and  retain 
him  in  their  service.  Against  this  the  congregations  entered 
complaint,  and  pleaded  that  he  failed  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office.  This  led  to  an  obstinate  suit  at  law.  When  a  year 
had  passed  Mr.  Wolf  declared  under  oath,  in  the  presence  of 
the  magistrates,  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  office  according  to  his 
contract ;  by  'contract'  he  meant  the  Call  that  had  been  given 
to  him  in  Hamburg.  After  he  had  so  taken  oath  the  members 
of  the  congregations  were  prosecuted,  and  many  of  them  were 
arrested  upon  the  highway.  In  a  word,  the  result  of  this  mat- 
ter was,  that  the  office  of  pastor  was  miserably  slandered,  the 
young  people  were  utterly  neglected,  the  L.ord's  Supper  was 
not  celebrated,  the  sick  were  not  visited ;  indeed  the  desolation 
was  so  complete  that  it  became  a  subject  of  street-ballads  among 
the  Germans  all  over  the  country.     The  congregations,  except- 
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ing  a  few  families,  were  completely  broken  up.  These  com- 
plaints and  suits  in  Court  continued  on  for  nine  or  ten  years. 
The  civil  authorities  themselves  at  last  grew  tired  of  the  affair, 
but  they  did  not  know  how  to  put  an  end  to  it,  for  the  English 
authorities  have  no  power  to  decide  in  spiritual  questions,  since 
such  matters  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  forum.  Finally,  the 
subject  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  which  involved 
the  congregations  in  heavy  expenses.  The  lawyers  got  the 
best  of  it." 

There  have  been  found  among  the  early  records  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  our  State  several  brief  original  papers  relating 
to  the  case  of  "Wolf  of  Somerset  County"  versus  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Raritan  congregations.  From  them  we  learn  that 
in  the  i6th  and  17th  years  of  King  George  II  (1743-1744)  the 
Magister  obtained,  or  applied  for,  writs  against  "Johan  Hen- 
drick  Schmid,  Laurence  Rulofsen,  Jacob  Schubman,  Michael 
Hennershot,  Lucas  Dibbel,  Baltus  Pickel,  Martin  Stein,"  and 
one  other  whose  name  cannot  now  be  deciphered.  All  of  these 
men  must  have  been  signers  of  the  Call  sent  to  Hamburg  in 
1 73 1.    To  continue  : 

"The  members  of  the  congregations  sold  their  property,  in 
part,  and  moved  ofif  to  other  regions.  Mr.  Berkenmeyer  and 
Mr.  Knoll  made  several  attempts  to  settle  the  matter  amicably. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Wolf  would  agree  to  accept  a  sum  of  money 
and  leave  the  congregations,  but  the  congregations  would  not 
consent  to  pay  him  anything.  At  another  time  the  congrega- 
tions would  offer  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum,  but  he  would  not 
consent  to  take  it.  A  union  and  reconciliation  of  the  two  was 
not  possible.  Wolf  was  obstinate ;  he  would  not  take  back  his 
wife,  nor  amend  his  ways.  On  account  of  the  stubborn  law- 
suit the  congregations  were  also  obstinate,  and  declared  that 
Wolf  was  a  hireling.  In  short,  within  the  last  ten  years  there 
has  been  so  much  scandal,  and  so  much  harm  done  to  souls,  that 
even  eternity  itself  would  seem  too  short  to  answer  for  it.  These 
two  congregations  importuned  me  for  two  years  to  come  and 
help  them  out  of  their  troubles.  They  shed  many  tears  on  ac- 
count of  their  children,  who,  they  said,  despised  religious  in- 
struction, because  everything  was  in  such  a  miserable  condi- 
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tion.  At  last  the  congregations  got  Wolf  to  agree,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  magistrates,  that  both  parties  should  bind  them- 
selves to  refer  the  matter,  for  final  settlement,  to  an  arbitra- 
tion, according  to  English  law.  The  arbitrators  should  be  four 
pastors.  Mr.  Wolf,  for  his  side,  chose  two,  namely,  Mr.  Berk- 
enmeyer  and  Mr.  Knoll.  The  congregations,  for  their  side,  se- 
lected two  of  us.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Brunnholtz,  declined  to 
accompany  me,  because  we  could  not  both  be  absent  from  home 
at  the  same  time.  So  I  took  Rev.  Mr.  Wagner  [of  Tulpehock- 
en,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.],  along  with  me,  having  previously  com- 
municated by  letter  with  Mr.  Berkenmeyer." 

Hitherto  the  Raritan  congregations  had  turned  for  counsel 
and  help  to  the  New  York  Lutherans,  but  they  were  now,  for 
the  first  time,  brought  into  fellowship  with  the  Lutherans  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  his  letter  to  Berkenmeyer,  Muhlenberg 
begged  that  he  would  help  put  an  end  to  the  miserable  afifair ; 
would  issue  some  formal  order  to  that  effect;  would  spare  the 
writer  the  wearisome  journey  to  Raritan,  and  would  send  in 
his  sentiments  in  writing.  He  also  asked  whether  Berkenmey- 
er would  not  be  rendering  a  service  to  Wolf  by  persuading  and 
assisting  him  to  return  to  Europe,  since  opportunities  for  use- 
fulness, in  schools  or  elsewhere,  might  be  afforded  him  there 
which  were  denied  to  him  here.  Berkenmeyer's  answer  was 
very  unsatisfactory ;  he  blew  both  hot  and  cold.  As  to  sending 
Wolf  back  to  Europe,  he  was  sure  that  that  was  impossible  if 
the  man  was  not  ready  to  go  of  his  own  accord,  and  intimated 
that  such  a  step  would  be  detrimental  to  the  reputation  and 
honor  of  Mr.  Wolf !  It  was  evident  enough  that  Berkenmeyer 
desired  to  evade  any  further  responsibility  for  the  contention 
that  was  going  on  at  Raritan,  and  to  leave  the  settlement  of  it 
(if  settlement  there  could  ever  be)  to  the  parties  themselves, 
to  the  Reverend  Ministerium  of  Hamburg,  or  to  such  preachers 
as  chose  to  intermeddle  in  the  affair,  which  he  declared  he  him- 
self would  no  longer  do.  He  said :  'T  have  made  a  wedge  of 
my  bare  hand  by  putting  it  into  a  cleft,  and  both  sides  have 
closed  upon  me  to  my  pain."  It  seems,  from  a  letter  of  Pastor 
Knoll,  that  Berkenmeyer  had  visited  the  Raritan  people  in 
1738  and  tried  to  get  the  congregations  to  ask  the  pardon  of 
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their  minister  but  was  wholly  unsuccessful.  He  was  sure  that 
matters  had  now  gone  too  far  to  permit  of  any  hope  of  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  added :  "From  the  beginning  until  the  present 
time  the  congregations  have  treated  Mr.  Wolf  so  unreasonably, 
in  such  an  unchristian  and  barbarous  manner,  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  any  case  that  could  exceed  it  in  coarseness.  If, 
which  may  God  forbid!  they  should  ruin  themselves  for  time 
and  for  eternity,  they  have  only  brought  the  ruin  upon  them- 
selves. Before  Mr.  Wolf  appealed  to  the  secular  arm,  which 
they  had  previously  employed  against  him,  he  demanded  no 
more  than  £50,  promising,  on  that  condition,  to  give  up  the 
congregations  altogether.  But  then  their  answer  was,  not  a 
'witje'  shall  you  have." 

He  also  mentioned  that  an  excited  Raritaner  declared  he 
would  pay  the  hated  parson  "with  a  bullet  in  his  head." 
Throughout  his  long  letter  Berkenmeyer,  though  not  defend- 
ing the  conduct  of  Wolf,  showed  a  mind  deeply  biased  against 
the  congregations.  Finally,  however,  he  suggested  to  Muhlen- 
berg that,  if  Wolf's  incapacity  or  negligence  should  be  fairly 
proven,  then  the  Court  ought  to  be  petitioned  to  grant  permis- 
sion to  the  congregations  to  request  the  Hamburg  Ministerium 
to  remove  him  and  to  send  them  another  pastor.  We  opine 
that  the  Raritan  people  were  not  desiring  another  minister  from 
the  Reverend  Consistorium  of  Hamburg,  and  probably  were 
not  solicitous  of  any  further  connection  with  that  body. 

"Should  it,  however,"  he  continues,  "be  proven  that  the  con- 
gregations are  in  fault,  then  if  the  people  of  Raritan  will  not  all 
be  satisfied  with  Mr.  Wolf,  they  must  come  to  an  agreement 
with  him,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  paid  once 
for  all,  to  leave  the  congregations  and  relinquish  all  the  bene- 
fits of  his  right  of  Call.  .  .  .  But  I  would  specially  insist 
upon  this,  that  the  congregations  be  not  encouraged  in  their 
malignity  and  stubbornness,  but  rather  be  led  deeply  to  repent 
before  God,  for  having,  with  very  few  exceptions,  sinned  so 
grossly,  among  other  ways,  by  their  bold  assertion,  'we  will  ab- 
solutely have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Pastor  Wolf.'  The 
people  at  Rockaway  began  to  sing  this  song  already  four 
weeks  after  his  arrival,  and  taught  the  rest  to  sing  it  after 
them." 
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As  Berkenmeyer  absolutely  declined  to  meet  with  the  other 
arbitrators,  there  were  but  three  of  them  when  they  assem- 
bled at  Raritan  on  the  31st  of  July,  1745.  Both  parties  had 
obligated  themselves,  under  a  penalty  of  £55,  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  four  chosen  men.  What  was  now  to  be  done? 
Knoll  had  come  40  miles,  Muhlenberg  60,  and  Wagner  126, 
and  it  looked  as  if  all  of  them  would  have  to  go  back  to  their 
homes  without  accomplishing  anything.  Finally  it  was  agreed 
to  draw  up  a  new  bond,  investing  the  three  arbitrators  then 
present  with  full  power  to  decide  all  the  matters  in  contro- 
versy. 

Through  four  long  days  and  nights  this  committee  of  pas- 
tors listened  to  the  testimony  laid  before  them  from  both  sides. 
Muhlenberg  says  that  in  all  his  life  he  never  spent  so  hard  a 
time  or  had  so  disagreeable  a  task.  He  adds  a  statement,  which 
reminds  us  very  strongly  of  the  church  quarrels  of  modern 
times,  that  "the  one  party  always  denied  what  the  other  party 
affirmed."  The  half  of  one  day  was  spent  in  trying  to  recon- 
cile Mr.  Wolf  and  his  wife,  and  to  bring  them  together  again, 
in  the  belief  that  thereby  a  great  stumbling  stone  would  be  tak- 
en out  of  the  way.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Wolf  would  not 
give  up  his  suspicion,  which  appeared  indeed  to  be  rooted  in 
him,  that  his  wife  had  been  guilty  of  infidelity;  and  his  wife 
said  that  she  bore  yet  upon  her  body  the  blue  marks  of  the 
blows  he  had  given  her.  She  added  that  she  would  rather  go 
about  begging,  with  her  two  children,  than  live  again  with  the 
monster.  An  effort  was  then  made  to  see  if  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  pastor  and  the  congre- 
gations ;  but  not  one  solitary  person  could  be  found  who  was 
willing  to  support  Mr.  Wolf  any  longer,  and  Wolf  himself  was 
as  immovable  as  a  rock.  It  was  ascertained  that  some  of  the 
old  members  who  had  put  their  names  on  a  list  for  paying  the 
salary  of  the  pastor  were  dead ;  some  of  them  had  moved  off 
to  other  places;  others  of  them  had  joined  other  communions; 
for  every  person  was  very  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  quarrel. 
The  young  people  had  grown  up  untrained  and  wild,  and  the 
Germans  who  had  come  to  the  region  in  the  meantime  would 
not  add  their  names  to  the  Hst  of  the  congregations.    Very  few 
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of  the  old  subscribers  yet  remained;  and  those  of  them  who, 
like  Mr.  Balthasar  Pickel,  Lourens  Roelofsen  and  Michael 
Hendershot,  had,  as  elders  of  the  church,  signed  the  Call  and 
promised  to  pay  the  salary,  had  to  bleed  miserably;  for  Mr. 
Wolf  insisted  upon  the  payment  of  his  salary,  though  he  was 
unable  to  conciliate  them  and  to  discharge  his  official  duties, 
having  on  so  many  accounts  become  incompetent.  "In  addi- 
tion," narratei  Muhlenberg,  "these  men  were  the  more  deeply 
irritated  for  the  reason  that,  the  payment  of  the  salary  depend- 
ing upon  them,  they  were  often  hunted  up  by  the  constable  and 
the  sheriff,  and  even  seized  and  arrested  upon  the  highway.  In 
advance  of  a  writ  of  execution  Wolf  had  always  to  declare  un- 
der oath,  or  prove  by  witnesses,  that  he  had  rendered  the  ser- 
vice prescribed  by  contract." 

Some  singular  facts  of  this  long-protracted  quarrel  came  out 
in  the  course  of  the  Committee's  searching  investigation.  For 
instance,  to  prove  that  Wolf  did  not  possess  the  graces  of 
meekness  and  patience  and  a  friendly  manner,  it  was  shown 
that  when,  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  in  Raritan,  he  was 
advised  to  preach  from  memory,  as  having  been  sent  to  be  a 
preacher  and  not  a  reader,  his  answer  was :  "These  boors  will 
have  to  put  up  with  it,  and  even  if  they  do  not,  still  they  will 
be  compelled  to  pay  me  my  salary."  Again,  it  was  attested  that 
on  his  coming  among  them  the  congregations  received  him  "as 
an  angel  from  Heaven,"  and  bestowed  upon  him  many  bene- 
factions. Balthasar  Pickel,  a  man  of  easy  circumstances,  of- 
fered to  give  him  a  home  in  his  own  large  and  comfortable  resi- 
dence, but  he  declined  the  offer,  and  that  in  a  rude,  churlish 
manner.  It  was  also  shown  that  on  the  very  day  after  the 
"new  contract"  of  Aug.  20,  1735,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given,  he  refused,  though  earnestly  entreated,  to  visit  Christian 
Streit's  daughter,  then  on  her  death-bed,  and  fortify  her  with 
the  Lord's  Supper.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  added,  he  visited  the 
congregational  school  and  plunged  at  once  into  a  quarrel  with 
the  schoolmaster.  Nor  did  he  understand  at  all  how  to  cate- 
chise the  children,  asking  them  questions  on  deep  theological 
subjects  the  first  time  he  met  them.  It  was  proven,  too,  that, 
though  the  Magister  complained  of  not  having  a  good  memory 
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in  spiritual  things,  yet  in  worldly  matters  his  memory  was  so 
keen  that  he  could  relate  all  about  the  veriest  trifles  that  had 
occurred  twelve  years  before.  The  two  children  who  had  been 
under  the  care  of  the  mother  were  examined,  and  it  was  found 
that  they  could  read  somewhat,  and  had  learned  something  out 
of  the  catechism.  The  son  of  ten  years  of  age  under  Wolf's 
care  was  also  examined,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  did  not 
know  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  knave's  reasons  for  dis- 
carding his  wife  and  their  two  youngest  children  preceded 
chiefly  from  his  own  suspicions  and  prejudices.  It  came  out 
that  for  some  time  after  their  marriage  he  would  put  a  seal 
upon  his  door  at  night,  and  if  perchance  the  night-frost  or  an 
agitation  of  the  door  would  produce  a  crack  in  the  sealing-wax 
he  would  call  his  wife  the  most  infamous  drab,  cuff  her  and 
beat  her,  so  that  he  became  the  song  of  the  young  people,  and 
the  old  made  themselves  merry  over  their  domine.  It  was  also 
shown,  according  to  a  letter  of  Pastor  Knoll  to  Berkenmeyer, 
that  Wolf  hardly  ever  preached  regularly  for  six  successive 
Sundays,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  never 
twice  on  the  same  Sunday.  Muhlenberg  reports  that  the  lazy 
minister  read  off  an  old  sermon  for  half  a  dozen  consecutive 
Sabbaths,  and  would  hardly  stop  it  even  then. 

The  congregations  were  not  wholly  devoid  of  blame,  for 
there  never  yet  was  a  church  quarrel  in  which  the  fault  was 
altogether  on  one  side.  The  people,  it  is  true,  had  in  a  degree 
given  offense  by  hard  speeches,  but  Wolf  himself  always  cre- 
ated the  provocation,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  besides,  of  giv- 
ing them  the  same  measure  which  they  had  given  to  him.  At 
one  time,  in  1735,  the  congregation  began,  according  to  con- 
tract, to  make  ready  a  parsonage-house  for  their  pastor,  but  as 
he  did  not  live  up  to  his  written  and  sealed  promises  they  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  occupy  it,  even  after  it  had  been  com- 
pleted. Mr.  Wolf  then  consulted  the  lawyers,  who  advised  him 
to  break  the  house  open  and  move  in  sometime  during  the  twi- 
light; then,  if  complaint  should  be  brought  against  him,  he 
could  plead  that  he  did  not  break  into  the  house  either  by  day 
or  by  night,  and  that  he  was  occupying  it  according  to  agree- 
ment!   Wolf  followed  this  advice,  but  he  had  hardly  got  into 
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the  house  before  a  crowd  of  boisterous  women  gathered  to- 
gether, and  after  some  squabbling  among  themselves  boldly 
dragged  him  out  to  the  light  of  day.  We  must  conclude  that 
Satan  in  those  years  was  holding  his  complete  fair  in  "the 
Raritans,"  and  that  even  the  female  sex  was  getting  sadly  de- 
moralized. 

Before  the  close  of  the  investigation  the  Magister,  seeing  that 
matters  were  going  strongly  against  him,  proposed  for  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  surrender  his  Call  and  release  his 
congregations  from  their  obligations  to  him.  The  congrega- 
tions themselves  asked  for  nothing  but  to  be  set  loose  from  this 
wretched  character.  As  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  those  provin- 
cial times,  a  Call  regularly  signed  and  sealed  was  a  binding 
business-contract,  there  was  no  evading  the  payment  of  salary 
to  the  minister  if  he  but  took  his  oath  on  the  Holy  Evangels  that 
he  had  duly  performed  his  part  of  the  bargain.  The  occasion 
of  the  offer  was,  therefore,  seized  upon  by  the  arbitrators  as  a 
ready  and  welcome  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty.  When 
Wolf  was  asked  for  what  sum  of  money  in  cash  he  would 
agree  to  resign  his  pastoral  office,  and  surrender  all  the  privi- 
leges and  claims  connected  with  his  call,  he  answered,  "fifty 
pounds."  This  being  demurred  to,  he  raised  his  demand  to 
seventy  pounds ;  and  as  this  extorted  a  murmur  of  surprise  and 
dissatisfaction  he  advanced  the  amount  to  ninety  pounds !  Nor 
would  he  abate  a  farthing  from  the  last-named  sum,  holding 
out  for  these  "wages  of  unrighteousness"  with  stubborn  per- 
sistence.    Muhlenberg  concludes  the  story  thus  : 

"We  were  compelled  to  address  the  congregations  in  very 
positive  terms,  and  to  employ  divers  arguments  in  order  to 
persuade  them  to  consent  to  pay  it.  After  much  talk  on  all 
sides,  the  three  men  who  had  been  personally  responsible  for 
the  salary  agreed  to  pay  the  £90,  on  condition  that  Mr.  Wolf 
would  pay  his  own  expenses  incurred  by  the  prosecution  of  the 
suit.  But  how  were  the  £90  to  be  raised?  The  men  who  had 
been  bound  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  had  paid  Mr.  Wolf 
in  part  already,  a  writ  of  execution  to  that  effect  having  been 
issued  against  them.  The  members  of  the  congregation  'in  the 
Mountains'  fearing  an  execution,  had  also  paid  in  great  part. 
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Against  the  rest  of  the  members  generally  who  belonged  to  the 
Rockaway  congregation  an  execution  for  part  of  the  salary 
had  already  been  issued.  So  nothing  was  left  for  us  to  do  save 
to  impose  the  heaviest  tax  upon  the  people  of  Rockaway,  al- 
though included  among  them  were  two  poor,  honest  negroes, 
who  had  been  converted  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  other 
poor  persons  besides.  The  levying  of  this  tax  stirred  up  a  very 
bitter  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  all  upon  whom  it  fell,  except  the 
men  who  were  bound  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  and  the 
poor  negroes.  Some  were  enraged,  and  said  that  Wolf  was  a 
very  Judas,  and  that  he  was  more  concerned  about  his  purse 
than  about  needy,  perishing  souls.  We  arbitrators  had  to  put 
up  with  many  a  hard  speech,  the  people  declaring  that  as  Luth- 
eranism  was  so  unjust  they  would  never  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  hereafter ;  that  many  a  poor  man  would  have  to  sell  his 
clothes  and  his  cattle  before  the  money  could  be  raised  to  pay 
these  wages  of  unrighteousness.  We,  however,  heard  all  in  a 
patient  spirit  and  held  our  peace. 

"After  the  contract  had  been  regularly  drawn  up  and  signed, 
the  men  whose  names  had  been  attached  to  the  Call,  and  to  the 
agreement  of  1735,  demanded  of  Wolf  to  surrender  the  papers 
by  which  he  had  hitherto  been  worrying  them  with  his  writs  of 
execution.  He  gave  them  up  very  willingly.  As  far  as  we 
could  observe  they  did  not  disturb  the  body  of  the  documents, 
but  simply  tore  off  their  own  names  which  had  been  subscribed 
to  them.  After  these  men  [the  names  of  one  of  whom,  Baltha- 
sar  Pickel,  is  especially  mentioned]  had  torn  off  their  signa- 
tures, the  pastors  from  Pennsylvania  took  charge  of  the  papers, 
and  are  prepared  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  Right  Reverend 
Ministerium  of  Hamburg  whenever  they  may  be  demanded. 
To  tell  the  truth,  they  were  already  pretty  well  used  up  in  the 
tedious  lawsuits  and  the  skirmishes  of  the  lawyers.  Even  Wolf 
himself  took  no  further  interest  in  them,  but  kept  in  a  good 
humor,  being  busy  in  receiving  a  part  of  his  money  and  in 
writing  receipts  for  it." 

So  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  tedious,  detestable  affair  was, 
that  Magister  Wolf  declared  in  writing  that  he  resigned  his 
pastorship,  and  released  the  congregations  from  all  claims  and 
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rights  that  he  had  ever  demanded  from  them,  or  could  demand 
in  future,  by  reason  of  his  Call,  the  consideration  being  £90 
Jersey  money,  to  be  paid  partly  on  the  spot  and  partly  within  a 
specified  limited  time. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  instance  in  the  history  of  our  State 
of  a  minister's  rough-riding  it  for  so  many  years  over  his  help- 
less congregations.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  the  case  can  be  paral- 
leled in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  any  of  our  neighboring 
States.  At  that  time  the  Lutheran  Church  of  our  country  was 
in  a  somewhat  chaotic  condition.  It  was  one  of  the  first  and 
greatest  tasks  of  Rev.  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg  to  bring  order 
and  cooperative  activity  out  of  that  chaos.  This  he  eventually 
succeeded  in  doing,  although  it  was  three  years  after  the  events 
just  narrated  before  a  Synod  was  regularly  organized.  Under 
the  excellent,  systematized  Synodical  supervision  which  most 
of  the  Lutheran  churches  now  enjoy  in  every  State  of  the  Un- 
ion such  a  condition  of  things  as  we  have  described  would  be  a 
moral  impossibility. 

One  of  our  historians  has  quaintly  remarked,  "Whether  this 
man  Wolf  was  selected  because  he  was  a  near  relative  of  Pas- 
tor Wolf  [of  Hamburg],  or  because  he  gave  encouraging 
promise  of  future  usefulness,  or  because  he  did  not  give  any 
such  for  Germany,  but  allowed  a  charitable  hope  of  a  favorable 
development  under  totally  different  circumstances  in  a  foreign 
land,  we  know  not."  Christopher  Sauer,  almanac-maker  and 
Bible  printer  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  the  issue  of  his  German 
newspaper  for  May  16,  1746,  said:  "W^olf  was  deposed  on  ac- 
count of  his  vices ;  and  although  his  people  declined  to  hear 
him  preach,  yet  they  were  obliged  to  pay  him  his  salary ;  and 
when  he  demanded  only  fifty  pounds  they  gave  him  ninety,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  him."  To  this  he  added  the  spiteful  re- 
mark, "It  is  very  unsafe,  on  general  principles,  to  subscribe 
anything  to  a  minister,  even  if  his  word  appear  ever  so  good.  ' 
But  Christopher  Sauer  was  no  friend  to  the  Evangelical  clergy, 
and  was  himself  a  member  of  the  mongrel  junker  sect,  a  de- 
generate breed  of  the  Mennonites. 

The  Magister  was  not  "deposed"  from  the  ministry,  as  Sauer 
said  he  was,  nor  was  he  even  "suspended"  from  his  office,  as 
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the  Rev.  Berkenmeyer  heard  that  he  was.  The  arbitrators  pos- 
sessed no  such  power,  and  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  as- 
suming it.  Wolf  himself  put  an  end  to  the  transactions  of  his 
own  free  will,  by  bargaining  with  his  congregations,  and  bar- 
tering ofif  his  Call,  with  all  the  privileges  and  rights  belonging 
to  it,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Muhlenberg  relates  that. 
after  all  was  over,  Berkenmeyer  stormed  out  against  the  arbi- 
trators in  a  long  letter,  and  threatened  to  enter  a  complaint 
against  them  before  the  Reverend  Consistory  of  Hamburg. 
Pastor  Knoll  answered  at  length,  calmly  asserting  that  the 
charges  were  unfounded,  since  no  "sentence"  whatever  had 
been  pronounced,  and  that  "Wolf  did  himself  voluntarily  re- 
sign his  office,  and  thereby  did  forfeit  and  relinguish  all  the 
benefits  of  his  lawful  Call."  He  then  sharply  added  :  "From  all 
this  it  follows  that  your  Reverence  thould  be  concerned  not 
about  the  arbitrators,  but  about  Mr.  Wolf ;  that  your  protesta- 
tions should  be  directed  to  him;  that  you  should  reprove  him 
if  he  has  lost  his  office  and  his  good  name,  and  that  you  should 
encourage  him  to  seek,  by  proper  efforts  on  his  part,  with  the 
help  of  God's  grace,  to  recover  what  he  has  lost."  Evidently 
Parson  Knoll  was  convinced  that  the  savage  Wolf,  and  not  the 
arbitrators,  needed  importunate  praying  for. 

Before  closing  this  matter  we  will  add  that  the  stormy  life  of 
the  imperious,  impetuous,  choleric,  critical,  contentious,  aus- 
terely bigoted,  sternly  "orthodox,"  yet  thoroughly  honest  and 
sturdily  upright  Rev.  Christopher  Berkenmeyer,  came  to  a 
peaceful  end  at  Loonenburg  in  the  month  of  September,  1751. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine  classical  and  literary  at- 
tainments, and  also  a  deeply-read  theologian,  and  to  have 
brought  with  him  across  "the  great  and  awful  sea"  20  folio  vol- 
umes, 52  quartos,  23  octavos,  and  6  duodecimos,  mostly  written 
in  Latin,  and  nearly  all  of  them  on  subjects  of  polemical  di- 
vinity. Yet  these  constituted  but  a  fraction  of  the  magnificent 
collection  of  books  which  he  accumulated  in  his  life-time.  Con- 
sidering the  scarcity  and  cost  of  printed  works  at  that  early 
day,  we  must  conclude  that  he  was  a  man  of  varied  and  elegant 
culture,  and  probably  quite  able  to  hold  his  own  in  oral  or  writ- 
ten argument  with  any  of  his  opponents.  In  1728  "the  old 
24 
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wrangler"  (as  Muhlenberg  rather  petulantly  called  him)  is- 
sued a  pamphlet  against  one  Bernard  Van  Dieren,  a  travelling 
Lutheran  preacher,  who  afterward  became  father-in-law  to  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Zion's  church.  Between  1746  and  1750  he 
printed  four  bitter  tractates  against  Rev.  J.  C.  Hartwick, 
founder  of  Hartwick  Seminary,  in  which  he  accused  that  ec- 
centric divine  of  many  serious  oflfenses,  the  most  heinous  of 
which  was  "Crypto-Herrnhuthianismus"  (the  secret  cherishing 
of  Moravian  errors).  To  Hart  wick's  predecessor,  a  Rev.  John 
Spahler,  who  flatly  told  him  that  he  would  never  give  his  sig- 
nature to  the  so-called  Amsterdam  Constitution  or  Church- 
Order,  Berkenmeyer  angrily  said :  "Then  I  will  never  have 
anything  to  do  with  you.  I  know  you  for  a  Lutheran  minister 
as  little  as  I  do  the  Devil  for  an  Apostle." 

With  all  the  knottiness  of  disposition  which  he  could  some- 
times exhibit  ,there  yet  dwelt  beneath  the  gnarly  nature  of  the 
man  a  "tender  fatherly  and  brotherly  heart."  His  numerous 
congregations  respected  and  revered  him,  and  stood  loyally  by 
him  in  some  of  the  severest  trials  to  which  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  is  ever  exposed.  The  evening  of  his  life  came  on  at 
last,  a  life  full  of  labor  and  strife,  and  its  setting  sun  was  over- 
cast with  clouds,  but  there  rested  no  shade  over  either  the  moral 
or  Christian  character  of  old  Father  Berkenmeyer.  His  ob- 
liquities and  infirmities  were  not  of  the  heart,  but  the  faults  of 
his  temperament  and  education.  His  work  at  Loonenburg  and 
Albany,  and  therewith  all  troubles  of  his  earthly  task,  came  to 
an  end  in  the  fall  of  175 1.  In  a  general  way,  his  pastoral  ac- 
tivity continued  until  his  decease.  "In  "Athens  [the  old  Loon- 
enburg] his  body  lies  buried,  and  on  a  great  stone  tablet  in 
the  front  wall  of  the  church  there,  one  may  read  the  epitaph 
which  he  himself  composed  about  seven  years  before  his 
death."  As  no  translation  of  this  singular  Latin  and  Greek 
epitaph  has  been  furnished  us  I  will  venture  to  make  one : 

"Immanuel. 

The  sleeping  place 

of 

Berkenmeyer ; 

prepared  with  a  pious  sense 

of  his  mortality, 
in  the  58th  year  of  his  Life 
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begun  at  Bodendeich 

in  the  Duchy  of   Lunenburg; 

the  i8th  of  his  travelling  Ministry 

among  the  North  Americans ; 

the  13th  of   his  settled  Pastorate 

over  the  Albanians  and  Loonenburgers ; 

and  the  1744th  of  Salvation  purchased 

for  all  men  universally,  as  many  soever  as 

have  lived,  are  living,  and  will  live, 

and  to  be  secured  only 

by  Faith  in  the  God-Man. 

He  hath  chosen  us  in  Christ  before 

the  foundation  of  the  World. 

There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation 

to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 

[To  he  Continued^ 
Jit      Jt      JH      Jt 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  COUNTIES  IN  NEW  JERSEY^ 

BY  DR.  CARLOS  E.  GODFREY,  TRENTON,   N.  J. 

The  Editor  of  the  "Journal"  desires  to  know  from  the  Public 
Record  Office  when  and  how  the  several  counties  in  New  Jer- 
sey were  originally  erected.  This  interesting  question,  in  con- 
nection with  the  origin  of  their  political  sub -divisions,  became 
fundamental  and  necessary  for  the  Public  Record  Office  to  in- 
quire into  in  order  that  it  might  be  informed  when  the  public 
records  in  these  various  municipalities  should  commence.  So 
far  as  the  counties  were  concerned  the  proposition  was  quite 
simple  for  the  reason  that,  with  two  exceptions,  they  were  all 
regularly  incorporated  by  legislative  authoritv,  however  primi- 
tive the  initial  process  might  have  been. 

On  November  13,  1675,  the  General  Assembly  in  East  New 
Jersey  established  the  counties  of  Bergen,  Essex,  Middlesex 
and  Monmouth.  These  were  the  first  counties  to  be  organ- 
ized in  the  Province  of  New  Jersey.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  formation  of  the  counties  was  simply  for  Court  pur- 
poses, for  the  principal  reason  that  they  were  without  the  of- 
fice of  a  High  Sherifif.    While  this  Act  did  not  specifically  pro- 


'The  main  article  herewith  is  reproduced  from  the  "New  Jersey  Law 
Journal"  of  July-Aug.,  1924.  The  matter  quoted  concerning  Gloucester 
County  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  alleged  "Gloucester  Constitution,"  which 
set  up  Courts  in  that  county,  but  did  not  really  constitute  a  county,  as  the 
text  of  the  article  shows. — Editor. 
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vide  for  sheriffs,  it  did  stipulate  that  the  duties  of  this  office, 
as  we  understand  them,  were  to  be  performed  by  what  was 
designated  in  the  table  of  fees  as  "County  Marshalls."  The  of- 
fice of  High  Sheriff  was  first  provided  for  the  counties  in  East 
Jersey  by  the  enactment  passed  March  3,  1683.  Four  days  lat- 
er— March  7,  1683 — these  particular  counties  were  re-incor- 
porated by  the  General  Assembly  "for  the  better  governing  and 
settling  Courts  in  the  same."  The  mute  but  well-preserved  rec- 
ords of  Monmouth  county  from  1675  to  1683  and  later,  to  be 
found  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  Freehold,  bear  abundant  evidence 
that  these  counties  were  originally  organized  in  the  year  1675 
instead  of  1683.  In  this  conclusion  my  judgment  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Q.  Keasbey,  who  has  given 
so  much  of  his  valuable  time  in  the  preparation  of  "The  Courts" 
and  "Lawyers  of  New  Jersey"  and  other  legal  publications  re- 
lating to  his  native  State. 

Incidentally  it  seems  strange  that  all  writers  and  compilers 
refer  to  the  second  incorporation  of  the  four  original  counties 
of  East  Jersey  as  having  occurred  in  the  year  1682,  instead  of 
1683.  This  error  is  predicated  upon  the  record  stated  in  Leam- 
ing  &  Spicer's  "Grants  and  Concessions,"  without  regard  to  the 
old  calendar  of  time.  If  one  will  refer  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Governor  and  Council,  publish  in  the  13th  volume  of  the  "New 
Jersey  Archives"  at  page  18,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  correct 
date  should  be  1683. 

The  next  counties  to  be  created  were  those  of  Burlington  and 
Salem,  in  the  Province  of  West  New  Jersey.  Their  organiza- 
tion was  effected  March  25,  1681,  by  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners under  authority  of  the  Concessions.  This  was  eight 
months  before  the  establishment  of  the  first  Provincial  As- 
sembly. The  genuineness  of  this  assertion  is  based  upon  the 
original  minutes  of  the  Burlington  Court,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Public  Record  Ofiice. 

Gloucester  was  the  next  county  to  be  established.  Until  the 
Fall  of  1922,  it  had  been  claimed  by  all  historians  that  this 
county  was  arbitrarily  erected  by  the  will  of  its  inhabitants 
through  a  Constitution  which  they  proclaimed  on  the  28th  day 
of  May  in  the  year  1686,  and  which  also  provided  "full  power: 


...n 
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of  legislation."  The  fallacy  of  this  claim  I  exposed  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  "Journal"  in  1922.  This  statement  was 
based  upon  my  discovery  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  original  minutes  of  the  West  New  Jersey  Assembly  for 
1686,  which  had  been  omitted  from  Leaming  &  Spicer's 
"Grants  and  Concessions."  These  minutes  for  May  15,  1686, 
gave  the  inhabitants  of  the  3d  and  4th  Tenths  permission  to  es- 
tablish a  "Court,"  whereof  William  Warner  was  appointed 
Sheriff  and  John  Reading  the  Clerk.  The  original  minutes  of 
the  Gloucester  County  Court  show  that  by  this  legislative  au- 
thority the  county  was  organized  on  May  28,  1686. 

The  8th  county  to  be  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly 
was  Somerset,  erected  May  22,  1688.  This  was  chronologically 
followed  by  the  incorporation  of  the  counties  of  Cape  May, 
November  12,  1692;  Hunterdon,  March  11,  1714;  Morris, 
March  15,  1739;  Cumberland,  January  19,  1748;  Sussex,  June 
8,  1753;  and  Warren,  November  27,  1824. 

Atlantic  and  Passaic  were  twin  counties  in  order,  and  were 
established  February  7,  1837.  Mercer  was  the  17th  county, 
having  been  erected  on  Washington's  birthday  in  1838;  and  was 
likewise  followed  by  the  incorporation  of  Hudson  county  on 
Washington's  birthday  in  1840;  Camden  county  on  March  13, 
1844;  Ocean  county  on  February  15,  1850;  and  finally  by  Un- 
ion county  on  the  19th  of  March  in  1857. 

The  so-called  "Gloucester  County  Constitution"  is  now  given 
exactly  in  spellings,  etc.,  reproduced  from  the  original  record  in 
the  Gloucester  Co.  Clerk's  Office,  Book  A,  p.  i  (the  "ye,"  of 
course,  being  only  an  abbreviation  of  the,  with  the  "e"  inserted 
higher  than  the  "y,"  which  cannot  be  shown  in  this  type)  : 

"Gloucester  ye  28th  May  1686. 

"By  the  Proprietors  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  the 
Third  and  fourth  Tenths  (alias  County  of  Gloucester)  then 
Agreed  as  f oUoweth  : 

"Imprimis.  That  a  Court  be  held  for  the  Jurisdiction  and 
Limitts  of  the  aforesaid  Tenths  or  County,  one  Tyme  at  Axwa- 
mus  alias  Gloucester  and  another  tyme  at  Red  Bank. 

"Item.  That  there  be  fouer  Courtes  for  the  Jurisdiction 
aforesaid,  held  in  one  year  at  ye  dayes  and  tymes  hereafter 
mentioned  viz  uppon  the  first  day  of  the  first  Month  upon  ye 
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first  day  of  ye  fourth  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Seaventh 
month,  and  upon  ye  first  day  of  the  Tenth  month. 

"Item.  That  the  first  Court  shall  be  held  at  Gloucester 
aforesaid,  upon  the  first  day  of  September  next. 

"Item.  That  all  warrants  and  summons  shall  be  drawne  by 
the  Clarke  of  the  Courte  and  Signed  by  a  Justice  and  soe  de- 
livered to  the  Sheriff  or  his  Deputy  to  Execute. 

"Item.  That  the  bodye  of  each  warrant  &c.  Shall  Contayne 
or  Intimate  the  nature  of  Action. 

"Item.  That  a  Copy  of  the  Declaration  be  given  along  with 
ye  warrant  by  the  Clerke  of  the  Court,  that  soe  the  Defendant 
may  have  the  longer  tyme  to  Considder  the  same  and  prepare 
his  Answer. 

"Item.  That  all  summons  warrants  &c.  shall  be  served  and 
Declarations  given,  at  least  ten  dayes  before  the  Court. 

"Item.  That  the  SherrifYe  shall  give  the  Jury  summons  six 
dayes  before  the  Courte  be  held  on  which  they  are  to  Appear. 

"Item.  That  all  persons  within  ye  Jurisdiction  aforesaid 
bring  into  the  next  Courte,  ye  mark  of  their  Hoggs  and  other 
Cattell,  in  order  to  be  Approved  and  Reported." 

Jfi      JH     Jit     Jt 

ENGLISH    NAMES   WITH   DUTCH   EQUIVALENTS 

BY   JOHN    NEAFIE,   NEW   YORK   CITY 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  English  equivalents  to  all  the  Dutch 
Christian  names  that  are  found  in  the  various  records  that  ex- 
ist in  this  country,  nor  is  it  always  certain  that  the  equivalents 
given  are  correct.  So  far  as  a  close  observation  goes,  extend- 
ing over  many  years,  the  following  table  is  about  as  reliable  as 
can  be  made.  In  preparing  it  I  have  not  overlooked  lists  to  be 
found  in  Riker's  "Annals  of  Newtown,"  (p.  266),  Munsells' 
"American  Ancestry,"  Vol.  I  (pp.  99-100),  the  "Holland  So- 
ciety Collections,"  Vol.  I,  Part  i  (pp.  XXII-XXIII),  Banta's 
"A  Frisian  Family"  (p.  350),  Nelson's  "Doremus  Family," 
(pp.  202-204),  Anjou's  "Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Probate  Records," 
Vol.  I  (pp.  17-19),  Toler's  "New  Harlem  Register,"  (pp.  5,  6 
of  Preface),  Van  Deusen's  "Van  Deursen  Family,"  Vol.  2,  pp. 
693-716,  "Somerset  Co.  Hist.  Quar.,"  Vol.  VI,  p.  47,  etc.  With 
many  equivalents  given  in  the  above  works  I  disagree,  and  so 
others  are  likely  to  disagree  in  instances  with  me.  Neverthe- 
less it  may  prove  of  use  to  searchers  in  Dutch  records. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  early  Dutch,  like  the 
English  before  the  year  1800,  were  not  over-particular  as  to 
spelling  either  Christian  names  or  surnames  by  any  fixed  rule. 
Even  clergymen,  although  learned  in  theology,  would  write 
last  names  often  by  sound  and  first  names  in  a  haphazard  way. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  spelling  of  the  Dutch  names 
given  in  the  table  below  are  but  some  of  the  more  common 
forms  to  be  found.  If  all  the  variations  used  were  given  here 
it  would  multiply  the  spellings  many  fold. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  this  is  the  fi.rst  Hst  of  the  kind 
known  to  the  writer  wherein  the  English  equivalents  are  given 
first  and  the  Dutch  names  second,  and  is  so  presented  as  to  re- 
duce the  space  to  be  occupied. 

Aaron — Arie,  Aurie,  Aris 

Abel — Abeltje 

Abigail— Gail,  Abby,  Ebbe 

Abraham,  Abram — Bram,  Brom 

Adam — Daam 

Adelaide,  Ada,  Adaline,  Adela — Adelheyd 

Adolphus — Dolph,  Dolphus,  Adolf 

Adrian — Ariaen,  Adriaen,  "Yawn" 

Adrianna — Ariaentje,  Adriaantje 

Agatha — Aagje,  Egje,  Echtje,  Aaghje 

Agnes — Agnietje,  Angonietje,  Niesje,  Neesie 

Albert,  Elbert— Albertus,  Burtis,  Alberic  (Albertina,  Alberta, 

feminine) 
Alexander — Sander 

Aletta,  Alida — Aeltje,  Aaltie,  Lydie,  Eltie,  Illetie 
Amelia,  Amy — Amelyntje,  Emi 
Alice — Elsje,  Alsie,  Elsjen,  Elsa 
Ambrose — Ambroise,  Brosius 
Andrew — Andries,  Anderis,  Andrus,  Dries 
Angelica,  Angeline — Engeltje,  Angeltie 
Ann,  Anna — Annetje,  Antje,  Anneken,  Tanneken 
Anthony — Antonius,  Tunis,  Theunes,  Teunis 
Antonia — Toontje    (feminine   form    of    Tunis,   or   Anthony), 

Teuntie 
Appolonia — Plonia,     Plone,     Apolonitje,     Leuntje,     Loontje, 

Pleuntje 
Arabella— Bell 

Archibald — Archibaldus,  Baldus 
Arnold — Arnout,  Aernoud,  Arnoldus,  Arent,  Aarend 
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Arthur — Aert,  Aart,  Aertse 

Baldwin — Baudewyn 

Balthasser — Baltus,  Bait,  Balta 

Barbara — Barber,  Bartje,  Badje 

Bartholomew — Bartel,     Bartelmus,     Mewis,    Maus,    Maasen, 

Meewes 
Benjamin — Benamen 
Bernard — Barnardus,  Barent 
Bernardina — Dientje,  Barentje,  Barentie 
Bertha — Batje,  Bartje 
Blandina — Dina   (see  Diana) 
Bridget — Bregje,  Brachie,  Brachea 
Caroline — Catalyntje,  Catelyn 
Catharine,  Katharine — Catrenaw,  Catrintje,  Catrina,  Tryntje, 

Kaatje,  Katryne 
Cecil — Caecilianus,  Kilian,  Kiliaen 
Cecilia — Celetje,  Seletje 
Charles — Carel,  Charel,  Karl 

Charity — Gerritje,  Geertje,  Garricha  (see  Gertrude) 
Charlotte — Lotje 
Christian — Christiaan,  Carstan,  Karstan,  Kiersten,  Kristiaan, 

Kersten 
Christiana,  Christina — Christyntje,  Styntje,  Tiney 
Christopher — Christoffel,  Stoffel 
Clara,  Clarissa,  Claudia — Clasje,  Claertje,  Klaatje 
Conrad — Coenraad,  Coenradus,  Cort,  Koert,  Koenraet 
Constance — Stans 
Cornelia — Neeltje  (see  also  Nelly) 
Cornelius — Cors,  Kees,  Keesje,  Kors,  Krelis,  Xeel 
Cynthia — Sietje,  Syntje,  Sitske,  Seytie,  Sinche 
Daniel — Dan.  Danyel 
David — Dauvie,  Daaf 

Debora — Devertjen,  Dewetje,  Diew^ertje,  Dewer 
Dennis — Denyse,  Dionysius,  Nyse 
Diana — Gerardiena,  Dientje 
Dominicus — Minicus,  Minne,  Myn 

Dorothy,  Dora,  Dorcas — Dortje,  Dirckje,  Doortie,  Dortchen 
Dow — Douwe,  Douwen 
Ernest — Ernst,  Ernestus 
Edward — Eduart 
Egbert — Ebbors,  Epje,  Apke 
Egberta — Egbert je,  Akbutje 

Elizabeth,  Elisa— Lysbet,  Betje,  Bietje,  Lydie,  Lysje 
Ellen,  Eleanor — Lenoor,  Leonora  (see  Helen) 
Elias — Lias,   Lyes 


n 
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Emaline — Amelyntje,  Lyntje 

Emma,  Emily — Emmet je,  Immetje 

Engelbert — Angel,  Engel 

Ephraim — Freme 

Esther  (same  as  Hester) 

Euphemia — Effee 

Eunice — Teunt  j  e 

Eustace — Staats,  Staes 

Eva — Evatje,  Eefje,  Aef je 

Everard — Evert,  Ewart,  Ewout,  Everardus 

Ferdinand — Femandus,  Fernand 

Flora,  Florence — Floortje,  Floris 

Florian — Floris,  Flores,  Florentius 

Frances — Francyntje,  Francina,  Syntje 

Francis — Frans,  Fransey,  Francoos,  Francois 

Frederick — Frerik,  Vredrick 

Garrabrant — Gerbrand,  Garabrand 

Garret — Gerrit,  Gat,  Gerard,  Gerardus,  Gehardus 

Gaspard — Casper,  Casperus,  Kaspaar,  Jasper 

George — Joris,  Yores,  Jurge,  Jorisum 

Gertrude — Geertruyd,  Giertje,  Gitty,  Truytje 

Gilbert — Gysbert,  Gysbertus,  Guisbert,  Gyselbert 

Gilberta — Gysbertje  (feminine  for  Gysbert) 

Giles — Jilles,  Yelis 

Godfrey — Govert,  Geurt,  Godfried,  Geoffrey,  Godfriedus,  Jef- 

fery 
Godwin — Goosen,  Goes,  Goose,  Gozen,  Gozewyn 
Grace — Geesje,  Geeske,  Gashia 

Hannah — Annaetje,  Nautje,  Johanna,  Annatia,  Hansje 
Harriet — Harriet  je 

Helena — Lenah,  Laney  (see  Ellen  and  Magdalena) 
Herbert — Huybert,  Hubert,  Hubrecht,  Harpert 
Hercules — Harck,  Herk 
Herman — Harmanus,  Manus,  Hartman 
Henrietta — Hendrickje,  Hankey 
Henry — Henrik,  Hendrik,  Hendricus,  Hank 
Hermina — Harmpje,  Harmke,  Harmsie 
Hezekiah — Hiskia 
Hildebrand — Hillebrant 

Hildegond — Hillegontje,  Hulda,  Hildegard,  Gonda 
Hilda— Heyltje,  Hilletie,  Hylie 
Hugh — Huygen,  Huig 
Humphrey — Umphrey,  Omfrey 
Ida — Ydtje,  Eytie 
Isaac — Isaaq,  Isaak,  Ysak 
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Isabella — Belletje 

Jacob — Jakob,  Jake,  Jacques,  Jaap,  Yacob,  Yacus 

Jacoba — Jacobina,  Japje,  Jacob je 

Jemima — Jacomintje,   Meintje 

James — Jacobus,  Cobus,  Coosje,  Jeams,  Kobus 

Jane — Jannetje,  Janneken 

Jeremiah — Jeremias,  Mias 

Jerome — Jeronimus.  Jeromus,  Hieronimus 

Joachim — Jochem,  Yokum 

Jonah — Jonas 

John — Joannes,  Johannis,  Jan,  Hans 

Joseph — Joost,  Yost 

Josiah — Josias,  Jesias 

Josina — Josyntje 

Judith — Judick,  Judek 

Julian — Golyn,  Goline,  Gleen 

Julianna,  Julia — Juliaantje,  Julietje,  Gelina 

Justina — Josina,  Josyntje 

Lambert — Lammert,  Lambrecht.  Lambertus 

Lamberta — Lammetje.  Lammertie 

Lavinia — Lavyntje,  Vyntje 

Lawrence — Lourens,  Loures.  Louw,  Laurentius,  Laurens 

Leah — Leeja,  Lea 

Leonard — Leendert 

Letitia — Letje.  Tietje,  Tisje 

Levi — Livinus,  Levy,  Leven 

Leo — Liewe 

Louis,  Lewis — Loyse,  Lowies,  Luewes 

Louisa — Lowisa.  feminine  of  Louis 

Ludovicus — Lodewyk,  Ludwig 

Luke — Lucas.   Luytje,   Luykas 

Lydia — see  Alida 

Magdelina,  IMadalene — ]\Iagdaleentje.  Leentje,  Lena 

IMargaret — ]\Lirgrietje.  Grietje,  Marget 

Maria — IMarytje,  Rietje 

Marjory — Mayke,  Morica 

Mark — INIarcus 

Marshal — INIarselis,  IMarceles,  Merselies,  Seel 

Martha — j\Ietje,  Matje 

Martin — Martinus,  Alerten.  Martyn 

Martina — Tina.  Tiney.  ]\Iartyntje 

Man,- — ]\Iarretie.  Maaike.  Mariken 

Matilda — IMachtelt.  IMachteltje 

Matthew,  IVIatthias — Matthys.  IMattewis,  Teuwis,  Teewes,  Tys 

Melchior — Melgert,  Melke,  Melle 


j 
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Michael — Machiel,  Michiel,  Makeel,  Giel 

Morris — Mouris,  Mouwies,  Morice,  Maris 

Myndert — Meinharcl,  Mynderse 

Nathaniel,  Nathan — Thaniel,  Nat 

Nelly — Neeltje  (see  also  Cornelia) 

Nicholas — Claes,  Klaas,  Nicausie,  Nicolaes,  Klaasje  (femi- 
nine), Claesjen  (feminine) 

Oakey — Auke,  Aujke,  Okie,  Ouke,  Oktee,  Okenus  (see  Oc- 
tavius) 

Obadiah — Obad  j  a 

Octavius — Oktee,  Okenus  (see  Oakey) 

Oliver— Olivier,  Olphert,  Olferts,  Olof 

Otto— Otho 

Paul — Paulus,  Powel.  Powles 

Paulina — Paulyntje,    Paultje 

Penelope — Prientje,  Pryne,  Preyntie 

Peter — Pieter,  Petrus,  Piet,  Pierre,  Peres 

Phebe — Femmetje,  Famacha 

Philip — Philipus,  Flyp,  Vlypse 

Petronella — Pieternella,  Pieterneltje,  Pietertje,  Pietje 

Quirinus — Quirine,  Kryn,  Cryne,  Cryenus 

Rachel — Ragel,  Racheltje 

Ralph— Roelof,  Rulef,  Ruliph 

Rebecca — Bacca,  Rebakah 

Rembrandt — Rem,  Ram,  Brant,  Brand 

Resolved — Resolveert,  Geresolveerdt 

Reynold,  Reinier — Ryndert,  Reinoud,  Rene,  Reintje 

Richard — Derrick,  Dirck,  Ritsier,  Rykaard,  Ryck  (Ryckje, 
feminine) 

Robert — Robbert,  Robertus 

Roger — Rutgert,  Rut,  Rutsen,  Rutger 

Rose — Roosje 

Rosina — Rentje,  Ranche,  Rensie,  Resyntje 

Ruth— Rut  je 

Rumbold — Rombout 

Rosanna — Rushanna,  Roosje 

Rupert — Rip 

Salome — Selle 

Samuel — Samel,  Saam 

Sarah — Sara,  Saertje,  Sautie 

Sebastian — Bastiaan,  Baste 

Simon,  Simeon — Symen,  Semion 

Solomon — Saal 

Sophia — Fietje,  Fytie 

Stephen — Stevanus 
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Susan,  Susanna — Sukey,  Santje,  Soetje,  Zanneke 

Thaddeus — Tades 

Theobald — Tiebout,  Tiebald 

Theodore — Theodorick,  Deiderick,  Tjerck,  Donis 

Theresa — Tresj  e 

Thomas — Tomas  (pronounced  Towmas) 

Timothy — Timotheus,  Tyman 

Tobias — Toby,  Bias 

Uriah — Jurian,  Ury,  Yurie,  Jeuriaen 

Ursula — Osseltje,  Urseltje,  Orseline 

Valentine — Valentyne 

Volkert — Folkert,  Volkers,  Fokke,  Focken 

Wallarand — Walran,  Walrand 

Walter — Wouter,  Wolter,  Gualterus,  Gualtier 

Warner — Warnaar,  Warnaerts.  Warnardus 

Willamina,      Wilhelmina — Willempje,      Willempia,      Myntjc, 

Minochy,  Myno 
William — Wilhelmus,  Helmus,    Willem,    Guilliam,    Halmagh, 

Helmig,  Helmer 
Winafred — Wyntje,  Weintie,  Wynefrid 
Wolfert— Wohlphert,  Wolfers 
Wygard — Weart,  Wiart,  Wiert 
Zachariah,  Zachary — Rias 

The  following  Netherland  Christian  names  found  in  Ameri- 
can records,  especially  Frisian  forenames,  seem  not  to  have 
English  equivalents.  Many,  of  course,  are  misspelled.  There 
are  many  others.  In  the  list  below  a  few  are  marked  with  a  * 
to  show  they  are  female  names,  as  otherwise  the  reader  might 
not  be  certain  of  the  gender. 

Aelt,  Aeltse,  Alt 

Aldert.  Allert,  Eldert,  Eldred 

Bartholf.  Bardolph,  Bertolf 

Benoni 

Bool,  Bolo,  Boele 

Bryn,  Brynse 

Burger,  Borger,  Bourgoon,  Burgun 

Cosyn,  Cousyn,  Cozinus,  Cozina 
*Cunigonda.  Cunigunde,  Cunera,  Kniertje,  Kniertee 

Dingman,  Dingmans 

Ditmar,  Ditmars,  Ditmas,  Ditmis 

Eilardus,  Eilert,  Agilhart 
*Eyke,  Eycke,  Ikee 
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Frena 
*Gerrebrecht,  Garabrach,  Gerbrechta 

Hassel,  Hessel,  Hesselius 

Ide,  (pronounced  E-da),  Iden,  Iddo,  Ede,  Edo 

Keertie,  Kier,  Keerse,  Keese 

Leffert,  Leffers.  Lefferse 

Ludbrecht,  Lubbert,  Lubbers,  Leuntje 

Marinus,  Morinus,  Marin 

Mele,  Melchior,  Melgert 
*Minske,  Mensje,  Mensie,  Minke 

Okenus 
*Ootie,  Outie 

Reyers,  Reyess,  Ryer,  Ryerse,  Ryerson 

Servas,  Serviss,  Cervaes 

Siegbert,  Seba,  Sevold,  Seybout,  Sybrichje,  Sicard 

Shuart,  Sjoert,  Soert,  Soers,  Sierick,  Sebert 

Soert,  Soers,  Sierick,  Soers,  Shuart,  Sjoert,  Siegfried 

Sybrant,  Sybrand,  Sebring 
*Swantje,  Swantie,  Zwantje  (meaning  "little  Swan") 
*Tatje,  Tjatje,  Daatje 

Tilleman,  Tileman 

Vroutje,  Froutje  (meaning  "little  wife") 
*Walburg,  Walburga 

Walling,  Wallich 

Wessel,  Wassel 

Winant,  Winans,  Winand,  Wynand 

Wybrant,  Wybren,  Wygbrant 
*Wybrecht,  Wybregh,  Wybracht,  Wiberich 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  others,  of  which  the  writer  has, 
at  present,  no  record. 

%^v  (5*  ^%  (5% 

CONNECTICUT  FARMS  (NOW  UNION)  CEMETERY 
INSCRIPTIONS 

[Continued  from  Page  280] 

Gardner,  Aaron,  d.  Sept.  9,  1822,  in  27th  yr.     Wife,  Mary  B. 

A  "child,"  1824-1825.    Jane  C.  (dau.),  d.  Dec.  12,  1824, 

aged  4  yrs.    Elizabeth  R.  (dau.),  d.  Mar.  26,  1825,  aged 

I  yr.  9  mos. 
Garthwait,  Elias  (son  of  William  and  Prudence),  d.  Mar.  4, 

181 1,  in  2ist  yr, 
Garthwait,  James,  d.  Mar.  15,  1841,  in  70th  yr.     Wife,  Lydia, 

d.  Sept.  20,  1854,  aged  84  yrs. 
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Garthwait,  Mary  (wife  of  Stephen),  d.  Oct.  19,  1833,  in  50th 

Garthwait,  Meeker,  d.  Jan.  9,  181 7,  aged  24  yrs. 

Garthwaite,  Ethel,  b.  1899;  d.  191 1. 

Gildersleeve,  John,  d.  Feb.  15,  1800,  in  34th  yr.  Wife,  Mary, 
d.  Sept.  26,  1801,  in  40th  yr.  Daniel  (son),  d.  Jan.  8, 
1800,  in  13th  yr. 

Gildersleve,  Joseph,  d.  Sept.  19,  1801,  in  69th  yr. 

Gostelowr,  Richard  (son  of  George  and  Lydia),  d.  Mar.  24, 
1739,  aged  2  yrs.,  6  mos.,  5  dys. 

Goulder,  Hannah  M.,  b.  Sept.  12,  1830;  d.  Oct.  21,  1854. 

Goulder,  John.  d.  Sept.  10,  1853,  aged  52  yrs.,  9  mos.,  15  dys. 
Wife,  Maria  T.,  b.  Feb.  10,  1801 ;  d.  Mar.  i,  1857. 
Jane  (dau.),  d.  Aug.  9,  1840,  aged  3  yrs.,  5  mos.,  24  dys. 

Goulder,  John,  b.  Aug.  5,  1834;  d.  Jan.  10,  1858. 

Haines,  Frazee,  b.  Jan.  4,  1805 ;  d.  July  23,  1889.  Wife.  Phebe 
A.  Miller,  b.  Dec.  21,  1810;  d.  Apr.  1,  1893.  Anna  P. 
(dau.),  (no  date),  aged  3  mos.  Geo.  C.  (son),  b.  Feb. 
20,  1847;  d.  Oct.  4,  1910.  Margaret  E.  (dau.),  b.  Oct. 
17,  1834;  d.  Feb.  8,  1908. 

Haines,  Margaret  (m.  ist  Caleb  S.  Halstead  and  2nd  Dr.  Job 
Haines,  of  Dayton,  Ohio),  d.  Apr.  26,  1870,  aged  82 
yrs.,  14  dys.  Joseph  Lyon  Halstead  (son),  d.  Aug.  20, 
1813,  aged  I  yr.,  3  mos.,  5  dys.  Edward  Augustus 
(son),  d.  Aug.  2.  1824,  aged  7  mos.,  10  dys.  Phebe  R. 
(dau),  d.  Nov.  30,  1829.  aged  10  yrs. 

Hait,  Mary  (wife  of  Rev.  Benjamin),  d.  Aug.  18,  1828,  aged 
64  yrs. 

Halstead,  Dr.  Caleb,  d.  Aug.  18,  1827,  aged  74  yrs.,  11  mos., 
3  dys.  Wife,  Abigail,  d.  Oct.  2,  1823,  in  70th  yr.  Ca- 
leb Stockton  (son),  d.  Sept.  18,  1827,  aged  39  yrs.  Jo- 
seph (son),  d.  Oct.  27,  1779,  aged  6  mos.,  19  dys. 

Halsted,  Robert  W.  (son  of  John  and  Phebe),  d.  Mar.  10, 
1789,  in  7th  yr. 

Harrison,  Hannah  (m.  ist  Aaron  Meeker,  whom  see;  m.,  2nd, 
Harrison),  d.  Aug.  27,  1847.  in  90th  yr. 

Harrison,  Matthew,  d.  Nov.  4,  1802,  in  49th  yr.  Wife,  Mary, 
d.  Mar.  3,  1825,  i^i  69th  yr. 

Harrison.  Sarah  (wife  of  John  S.),  d.  Mar.  26,  1837,  aged  30 
yrs.  Emma  (dau.  of  John  S.  and  Sarah),  d.  April  5, 
1838,  aged  3  yrs.,  26  dys. 

Hays,  Abiel,  "Captain,"  d.  Sept.  16,  1824,  in  71st  yr.  ist  Wife, 
Keturah,  d.  Aug.  27,  1802,  in  46th  yr.  2nd  Wife,  Sarah, 
d.  Jan.  29,  1842,  in  76th  yr. 
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Headley,  Davis,  d.  Sept.  10,  1832,  in  70th  yr.  ist  Wife,  Jo- 
hannah,  d.  Dec.  2,  1812,  aged  38  yrs.  2nd  Wife,  Joanna, 
d.  Oct.  14,  1816,  aged  31  yrs.,  11  mos.,  17  dys.  Sam- 
uel (son  of  Davis  and  Joanna),  d.  Sept.  i,  1832,  aged 
35  yrs.,  2  mos.,  3  dys.  3rd  Wife,  Frances,  d.  Feb.  2, 
1825,  in  41st  yr. 

Headley,  Edwin,  b.  Oct.  9,  1816;  d.  June  26,  1898.  Wife,  Ab- 
by  Fordyce  Lyon,  b.  Apr.  30,  1822;  d.  Apr.  30,  1892. 

Headley,  Eliza  M.,  d.  Dec.  28,  1878,  aged  74  yrs.,  5  mos.,  15 
dys. 

Headley,  Elizabeth  (wife  of  William  C),  b.  1831  ;  d.  1919. 

Headley,  George  K.,  d.  Nov.  4,  1843,  i"  43^^  yr. 

Headley,  Hattie  A.  (2nd  wife  of  George  L.),  d.  Sept.  i,  1892, 
in  33rd  yr. 

Headley,  Isaac  S.,  d.  July  17,  1862,  in  87th  yr.  Wife,  Julia,  d. 
Jan.  22,  1847,  i"  63rd  yr.  Julia  K.  (dau.),  d.  Feb.  28, 
1833.  in  19th  yr. 

Headley,  Jabez  Thomas,  d.  May  22,  i860,  aged  79  yrs.,  7  mos., 
3  dys.    Wife,  Eunice,  d.  Oct.  6,  1841,  in  56th  yr. 

Headley,  John,  d.  Sept.  28,  1861,  aged  53  yrs.,  10  mos.,  6 
dys.  Wife,  Caroline  Grillen  (dau.  of  Elias  and  Mary), 
d.  Oct.  I,  1834,  in  22nd  yr. 

Headley,  John  T.,  d.  Feb.  4,  1828,  aged  76  yrs.  Wife,  Catha- 
rine, d.  Nov.  7,  1846,  aged  90  yrs. 

Headley,  Lewis  Pierson,  b.  1836;  d.  1894.  Wife,  Carrie 
Waugh,  . 

Headley,  Mary  Ann  (wife  of  Caleb  B.),  d.  July  23,  1839,  aged 
25  yrs.,  3  mos. 

Headley,  Mary  Barnum  (wife  of  W.),  d.  Apr.  20,  1868,  in 
43rd  yr. 

Headley,  Mary  C.  (ist  wife  of  George  L.),  d.  April  17,  1883, 
in  28th  yr. 

Headley,  Moses  M.,  d.  Nov.  28,  1843,  i"  S^nd  yr. 

Headley,  Rebecca  B.,  d.  Mar.  22,  1877,  aged  79  yrs.,  i  mo.,  29 
dys. 

Headley,  Samuel,  d.  Nov.  7,  1787,  in  64th  yr.  Wife,  Rebecca, 
d.  Dec.  26,  1809,  aged  82  yrs. 

Headley,  Samuel,  d.  Jan.  29,  1841,  in  73rd  yr.  Wife,  Eliza- 
beth, d.  Feb.  14,  1844,  in  73rd  yr. 

Headley,  Samuel  Davis,  d.  June  28,  1873,  ^^^^  66  yrs.,  8  mos. 

Headley,  Stephen,  b.  Mar.  4,  1801  ;  d.  Nov.  18.  1878.  Wife, 
Sarah  Pierson,  b.  Mar.  29,  1799,;  d.  Dec.  28,  1883. 

Headley,  Stephen,  d.  Mar.  26,  1843,  aged  82  yrs.,  3  mos.  Wife, 
Hannah,  d.  May  15,  1842,  aged  78  yrs.,  8  mos. 
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Headley,  Stewart  Lyon,  b.  Apr.  4,  1853;  d.  Sept.  21,  1813. 

Headley,  Timothy,  d.  Dec.  25,  1851,  in  51st  yr. 

Headley,  William  Oscar  (son  of  Timothy  and  Mary),  d.  1856, 

aged  3  yrs. 
Hedden,  Aaron,  d.  Mar.  2,  1836,  aged  57  yrs.    Wife,  Abigail, 

d.  Mar.  12,  1844,  aged  63  yrs.     James   (son),  d.  Dec. 

2y,  1824,  in  Md.,  in  23rd  yr. 
Hedden,  Susanna  (wife  of  Obediah),  d.  June  17,  1804,  in  82nd 

yr- 

Herter,  John,  b.  1840;  d.  1905.    Wife,  Rosma,  b.  1838;  d.  1906. 
Hicks,  Phebe  S.   (dau.  of  John  and  Fanny),  d.  Mar.  7,  1849, 

aged  9  yrs.,  7  mos.,  19  dys. 
Higgins,  Daniel,  d.  Oct.  13,  1823,  aged  63  yrs.    Wife,  Sarah, 

d.  Aug.  28,  1816,  aged  52  yrs.     Daniel  W.   (son),  d. 

May  13,  1840,  aged  i  yr.,  3  mos. 
Higgins,  Daniel,  Jr.,  d.  June  6,  1849,  aged  50  yrs.,  5  mos.  Wife, 

Sarah  Edwards,  d.  Jan.  27,  1874,  aged  70  yrs.,  11  mos., 

12  dys. 
Higgins,  Elmer  W.,  d.  May  31,  1852,  aged  40  yrs.,  9  mos.,  29 

dys. 
Higgins,  James,  d.  Oct.  18,  1826,  in  63rd  yr.     Wife,  Rebecca, 

d.  June  29,  1849.  in  84th  yr. 
Higgins,  Mary  Ellen  (dau.  of  Daniel  and  Margaret),  d.  Jan. 

16,  1847,  aged  5  yrs.,  10  mos.,  9  dys. 
Higgins,  Sarah  Maria  (dau.  of  Daniel  and  Margaret),  d.  Aug. 

25,  1847,  aged  9  mos.,  21  dys. 
Hilliker,  Elsie  (dau.  of  G.  and  M.),  d.  Sept.  15,  1876,  aged 

2  yrs.,  7  mos. 
Hitchcock,  Emma  Louisa   (dau.  of  Harvey  N.  and  Charlotte 

H.),  d.  Nov.  7,  1840,  aged  2  yrs.,  5  mos. 
Hitchcock,  Emma  Louisa  (dau.  of  Harvey  N.  and  Charlotte 

H.),  d.  July  25,  1842,  aged  i  yr.,  9  mos.,  13  dys. 
Hitchcock,  Isaac  Newton   (son  of  Harvey  N.  and  Charlotte 

H.),  d.  Aug.  22,  1847,  aged  2  yrs.,  2  mos. 
Hitchcock,  Sarah  Jane  (dau.  of  Harvey  N.  and  Charlotte  H.), 

d.  Nov.  5,  1850,  aged  2  yrs.,  11  mos.,  15  dys. 
Hutchins,  Phebe  (wife  of  Samuel),  d.  Aug.  18,  1783,  aged  20 

yrs. 
Hyler,  Phebe,  d.  Feb.  7,  i860,  in  86th  yr. 
Jackson,  Joanna  Davis  (wife  of  William  Jackson),  d.  Feb.  20, 

1856,  aged  68  years. 
Jackson,  John,  d.  June  6,  1872,  aged  74  years. 
Jaggers,  Esther  (m.,  ist,  Noah  Woodruff,  whom  see;  m.,  2nd, 

Jaggers),  d.  July  24,  1847,  aged  yy  yrs.,  6  mos., 

25  dys. 
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Taggars,  David,  d.  Jan.  26,  1852,  aged  39  yrs.,  6  mos.    Wife, 

Elizabeth,  d.   Mar.  26,   1852,  aged  67  yrs.,   i   mo.,  21 

dys. 
Jaggers,  Jane  Elizabeth  (wife  of  Jeremiah  Jaggers),  d.  Sept. 

22,  1854,  in  48th  yr. 
Jaggars,  Stephen,  b.  Nov.  25,  1770;  d.  June  7,  1849.    ist  Wife, 

Abigail  Wilcox,  b.  Dec.  29,   1778;  d.  Apr.   14,   1819. 

Nancy  (dau.),  b.  Jan.  26,  1802;  d.  Feb.  10,  1839.    2nd 

Wife,  Lydia  Ward,  d.  June  8,   1829,  in  49th  yr.     3rd 

Wife,  Charity  Crane,  b.  May  3,  1779;  d.  Apr.  3.  1868. 
Jansen,  William  H.,  d.  Sept.  14,  1829,  in  25th  yr. 
Jefferys,  Caleb,  d.  Aug.  4,  i860,  in  82nd  yr.    Wife,  Julia  W., 

d.  Apr.  26,  i860,  in  77th  yr. 
Jeffreys,  Almira  (dau.  of  Isaac  and  Jemima),  d.  Sept.  6,  1820, 

aged  6  mos. 
Jennings,  Zebulon,  d.  Apr.  25,  1833,  in  39th  yr.    Wife,  Phebe, 

d.  Oct.  31,  1838,  in  27th  yr. 
Johnson,  Benjamin  P.,  b.  Sept.  6,  1837;  d.  Dec.  25,  1918. 
Johnson,  C.   P.   "Civil  War,  Co.   F. ;   i   Ct.,  H.  A."    (Gov't 

Marker,  no  dates). 
Johnson,  Exlitha  (dau.  of  Gilbert  B.  and  Mary  E.  Tingley),  b. 

Feb.  6,  1886;  d.  June  5,  1900. 
Johnson,  Mary  A.,  b.  1851 ;  d.  1908.     (next  to  stone  of  Benj. 

P.  Johnson). 
Johnson,  Nancy  (wife  of  William  H.),  d.  Sept.  18,  1829,  in 

25th  yr. 
Johnson,  William  Harvey,  b.   1805 ;  d.   1902.     Wife,  Martha 

Lyon,  b.  1815  ;  d.  1900.    (On  same  monument,  "Dr.  Wm. 

M.  Johnson"). 
Johnson,  William  Mapes,  M.  D.,  b.  1835 ;  d.  1916.    Nellie  Tor- 

mey  (dau.),  b.  1852;  d.  1911.  Charles  Freenman  (son), 

b.  1861  (on  same  monum.ent,  "Wm.  Harvey  Johnson"). 
Jones,  David  M.,  d.  June  6,  1834,  in  55th  yr.     Wife,  Rhoda 

Osborn,  b.  1782;  d.  1862. 
Jones,  Obadiah,  d.  July  13,  1805,  aged  28  yrs.,  i  mo.,  26  dys. 
Keyt,  Aby  (wife  of  David),  d.  Sept.  20,  1820,  in  25th  yr.? 
Kingham,  John,  d.  Sept.  9,  1803,  in  62nd  yr.    Wife,  Mary,  d. 

Feb.  20,  1 82 1,  in  65th  yr. 
Kubach,  George,  b.  1834;  d.  1918.    Wife,  Kunigunda. 
Little,  Susan  (widow  of  Stephen  S.),  d.  June  19,  1838,  aged 

64  yrs. 
Looker,  Hannah,  d.  Aug.  21,  1848,  aged  76  yrs.,  11  mos.,  11 

dys. 
Lum,  Amos,  d.  Sept.  2,  1792,  in  35th  yr. 

25 
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Lum,  John,  d.  June  22,  1802,  aged  76  yrs.,  3  mos.,  2  dys.  Wife, 

Elizabeth,  d.  Apr.  i,  1789,  in  55th  yr. 
Lum,  John  C,  d.  Aug.  4,  1838,  in  79th  yr.     Wife,  Ruth,  d. 

Jan.  31,  1831,  in  69th  yr.     EHza  M.  (dau.),  d.  Nov.  27, 

1850,  aged  48  yrs.     (Wife  of  Stephen  Crane). 
Lum,  John  Clark,  b.  1801 ;  d.  1872.    Wife,  Mary  Carpenter,  b. 

1808;  d.  1888.     Caroline  L.  (dau.), . 


Lyon,  Hannah,  b.  Jan.  i,  1803;  d.  Apr.  11,  1853. 

Lyon,  Henry,  d.  May  19,  1824,  in  68th  yr.  Wife,  Joanna,  d. 
Oct.  I,  1857,  aged  91  yrs.,  9  mos.  Joanna  (dau.),  d. 
Apr.  16,  1820,  in  24th  yr.  Mary  (dau),  d.  Nov.  21, 
1822,  in  29th  yr.  Phebe  (dau.),  d.  Jan.  23,  1820,  in 
35th  yr.  Jotham  C.  (son),  d.  Sept.  22,  1792,  aged  8 
yrs.,  6  mos.,  27  dys.  Joanna  (dau.),  d.  Aug.  14,  1794, 
aged  2  yrs.,  3  mos.,  25  dys.  Ann  Eliza  (dau.),  d.  Sept. 
24,  1828,  in  28th  yr.  Israel  (son),  d.  Nov.  14,  1790, 
aged  I  yr.,  15  dys.  Henry  (son),  d.  Mar.  27,  1830,  in 
23rd  yr.     Hannah  (dau.),  b.  Jan.  i,  1803;  d.  Apr,  11, 

1853- 
Marsh,  Hepizibah,  d.  Oct.  18,  181 3,  aged  36  yrs. 
Maxwell,  Abner,  d.  Nov.  30,  1827,  aged  47  yrs.    Wife  Sarah, 

d.  Sept.  12,  1836,  aged  52  yrs.     Susan  (dau.),  d.  Mar. 

12,  1825,  aged  5  yrs. 
Maxwell,  David,  d.  Mar.  i,  1763,  in  37th  yr.  "Died  of  ye  Small 

Pox  by  Innoculation." 
Maxwell,  David,  d.  Aug.  15,  1830,  in  52nd  yr.     (Wife,  Nancy, 

d.   1848,  see  infra). 
Maxwell,  John,  d.  Nov.  30,  1828,  in  74th  yr.    Wife,  Anne,  d. 

Oct.  31,  1825,  in  79th  yr. 
Maxwell,  Nancy,  d.  Nov.  4,  1848,  aged  64  yrs.,  i  mo.,  24  dys. 

(buried  beside  David,  who  d.  1830;  probably  his  wife). 
McVoy,  Ida  M.,  b.  Sept.  30,  1852;  d.  Sept.  2,  1917. 
Mead,  Peter  (son  of  Peter  and  Catharine),  d.  June  16,  1849, 

aged  I  yr.,  9  mos.,  15  dys. 
Meeker,  Aaron,  d.  Mar.  4,  1789,  in  32nd  yr.     Wife,  Hannah 

(married  2nd — Harrison),  d.  Aug.  27,  1847,  i^i  90th  yr. 
Meeker,  Benjamin,  d.  Nov.  18,  1849,  ^g^^  76  yrs.,  8  mos.,  15 

dys.     Wife,  Esther  Headley,  d.  Nov.  11,  i860,  in  84th 

yr.     Rebecca  B.  (dau.),  d.  Sept.  8,  1807,  aged  i  yr.,  7 

mos.,  18  dys.    Wm.  J.  (son),  d.  Feb.  13,  1855,  in  46th 

yr. 
Meeker,  Enos,  d.  Apr.  7,  1835,  in  73rd  yr.     ist  Wife,  Mary,  d. 

Aug.  15,  1802,  in  29th  yr.    David  H.  (son  of  Enos  and 
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Rhoda,  2nd  Wife),  d.  Sept.  25,  1827,  in  23rd  yr.  Cor- 
nelia Connet  (dau.  of  same),  d.  Mar.  24,  1829,  aged  20 
yrs. 

Meeker,  Fergison,  d.  Apr.  3,  1880,  aged  80  vrs.? 

Meeker,  Jacob  W.,  d.  Apr.  3,  1880,  in  80th  yr.  Wife,  Phebe 
B.  Fox,  d.  Feb.  27,  1886,  in  80th  yr. 

Meeker,  James,  d.  Jan.  11,  1777,  in  68th  yr. 

Meeker,  James,  d.  Mar.  8,  1828,  in  73rd  yr.  Wife,  Hannah,  d. 
May  17,  1818,  in  6ist  yr. 

Meeker,  Joseph,  d.  Apr.  28,  1862,  aged  64  yrs.,  4  mos.,  11  dys. 

Meeker,  Michael,  d.  Feb.  5,  1844,  in  86th  yr.  Wife,  Hannah 
G.  Woodruff,  b.  Dec.  15,  1794;  d.  June  5,  1878. 

Meeker,  Nathan,  b.  Nov.  15,  1784;  d.  Oct.  13,  1858.  Wife, 
Ann,  b.  May  20,  1790;  d.  Aug.  21,  1863.  Hannah 
(dau.),  d.  Sept.  15,  1832  (m.  Daniel  B.  Crane).  John 
B.  (son),  d.  Dec.  18,  1831,  aged  21  yrs.,  5  mos.,  25  dys. 
James  (son),  d.  July  30,  181 3,  aged  3  yrs.  Hannah 
(dau.),  d.  July  27, ,  aged  11  mos. 

Meeker,  Ogden,  b.  Dec.  25,  1817;  d.  May  22,  1885. 

Meeker,  Stephen  Jr.,  d.  Oct.  17,  1832,  in  35th  yr.  Wife,  Phebe 
H.,  d.  Sept.  22,  1823,  in  26th  yr.  Hannah  Eliza  (dau.), 
d.  Mar.  9,  1823,  aged  2  mos.,  3  dys. 

Miller,  Abbie  Estelle,  b.  Nov.  2,  1870;  d.  Mar.  29,  1918. 

Miller,  Abraham,  d.  Sept.  30,  1876,  in  89th  yr.  Wife,  Abby, 
d.  Jan.  8,  i860,  in  72nd  yr. 

Miller,  Martha  B.  (wife  of  Caleb  S.),  d.  Nov.  6,  1826,  in  25th 
yr.  Joanna  (dau.),  d.  Oct.  16,  1821,  aged  8  mos.,  8 
dys.  Elizabeth  (dau.),  d.  Oct.  22,  1826,  aged  4  yrs.,  7 
mos.,  21  dys. 

Miller,  Elias  Dayton,  b.  July  7,  1817;  d.  Sept.  i,  1898.  Wife, 
Bede  Camp,  b.  Mar.  8,  1816;  d.  Feb.  28,  1888.  Kittie 
A.  (dau.),  b.  Oct.  11,  1845;  d.  Dec.  17,  1910. 

Miller,  Jonas,  b.  Dec.  3,  1820;  d.  Feb.  5,  1897.  Wife,  Mary  A. 
Marsh,  b.  Mar.  8,  1822;  d.  May  28,  1905. 

Miller,  Jotham  P.,  b.  Dec.  7,  1829;  d.  Apr.  18,  1899.  Wife, 
Elizabeth  Hoyt  Earl,  b.  Dec.  19,  1837;  d.  July  24,  1908. 

Miller,  Esther  (wife  of  Moses),  d.  Sept.  12.  1829,  in  85th  yr. 

Miller,  Silas,  b.  1818;  d.  1909.  Wife,  Phebe  Crane,  b.  1818; 
d.  Jan.  12,  1884,  aged  65  yrs.  Anne  Maxwell  (dau.), 
d.  Nov.  9,  1853,  aged  10  yrs.,  10  dys.  Charlotte  French 
(dau.),  b.  1845;  d.  1906. 

Miller,  Timothy,  d.  Oct.  24,  1844,  in  67th  yr.  Wife,  Sarah,  d. 
Apr.  14,  1867,  in  90th  yr.  Maria  C.  (dau.),  d.  June  17, 
1879,  in  71st  yr. 
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Mooney,  Abigail  (dau.  of  Moses  and  Rhoda),  d.  Feb.  4,  1800, 
aged  5  mos. 

Mooney,  Elias  C,  d.  Dec.  22,  1880,  aged  83  yrs.  ist  Wife, 
Nancy,  d.  Feb.  21,  1827,  aged  28  yrs.  Sarah  Beach 
(dau.)  d.  Jan.  29,  1827,  aged  2  yrs.  2nd  Wife,  Maria 
Hilton,  d.  Feb.  19,  1873,  ^g^*^  7^  yrs.  William  H.  (son), 
d.  Feb.  26,  1859,  aged  25  yrs.,  3  mos.,  24  dys.  Josephine 
(dau.),  d.  Apr.  24,  1839,  aged  9  mos.,  8  dys. 

Mooney,  John  C,  d.  Sept.  7,  1853,  in  59th  yr.  Wife,  Esther 
Maxwell,  d.  Apr.  25,  1865,  in  70th  yr. 

Mooney,  Norris,  d.  June  5,  1825,  aged  54  yrs.  Wife,  Martha, 
d.  Sept.  I,  1 82 1,  aged  48  yrs. 

Mooney,  William  E.,  b.  1823;  d.  1915.  Wife,  Emma  Jane 
Wade,  b.  1834;  d.  1905, 

Morris,  Samuel,  d.  May  10,  1801,  in  46th  yr.  Wife,  Mary,  d. 
Apr.  4,  1788,  in  33rd  yr. 

Mulford,  John,  d.  Mar.  10,  1825,  in  76th  yr.  Wife,  Esther,  d. 
Nov.  9,  1808,  aged  56  yrs. 

Murphy,  Kate,  d.  Jan.  20,  1888,  aged  30  yrs. 

[To  he  Continued] 
Jt      Jit      JH      Jt 

MIDDLESEX    COUNTY    MARRIAGES    OF    A    CEN- 
TURY AGO 

{Continued  from  Page  288] 

Imlay,  Joseph  and  Eliza  Culberson,  Dec.  12,  1798 
Imlay,  William  and  Anne  Gordon.  May  13,  1813 
Inman,  Lieut.  William  and  Maria  S.  Eaton,  Jan.  14,  1824 
Ireland,  John  and  Mary  Esther  Chrislie,  June  25,  1825 
Ivan,  Ezekiel  and  Mary  Gordan,  Apr.  14,  1821 
Ivins,  Samuel  and  Lydia  Robins,  Dec.  22,  1805 
Jackson,  Charles  and  Margaret  Moor,  Mar.  17,  1803 
Jackson,  Macajah  and  Catharine  Ayres,  Dec.  30,  1809 
Jackson,  William  and  Ann  Schenck,  June  17,  1826 
James,  Patrick  and  Hannah  Mount,  June  18,  1820 
Jamison,  Henry  and  Hannah  Little,  Jan.  11,  1820 
Jamison,  Jacob  and  Rachel  Applegate,  Dec.  15,  1803 
Jamison,  James  and  Catharine  Clinton,  Jan.  11,  1801 
Jaques,  Peter  Lott  and  Qement  Tuthill,  Feb.  24,  1796 
Jaquish,  Richard  and  Mary  Griggs,  Dec.  26,  1798 
Jemson,  Joso?  and  Mary  Hutchinson,  Jan.  31,  1821 
Jenkins,  George  A.  and  Mary  Taylor,  Jan.  23,  1817 
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Jewell,  Isaac  and  Barthema  (Emens)  Craig  (Widow),  Sept. 

■    10,  1803 
Job,  George  and  Eleanor  Taylor,  Dec.  7,  181 6 
Job,  Radson  and  Mary  Mount,  Feb.  3,  1803 
Johnes,  Samuel  C.  and  Sarah  Bergen,  Feb.  6,  181 1 
Johnson,  Henry  and  Sarah  Dumott,  May  24,  1804 
Johnson,  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Reed,  Sept.  10,  1817 
Johnson,  James  and  Polly  Arows,  Sept.  i,  1807 
Johnson,  John  and  Jane  Hay,  Feb.  9,  181 1 
Johnson,  Joseph  and  Nancy  Johnson,  July  28,  1806 
Johnson,  Lewis  and  Phebe  Conover,  Aug.  13,  181 1 
Johnson,  Matthias  and  Suky  Coverts,  Sept.  26,  1807 
Johnson,  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Cortelyou,  Dec.  10,  1818 
Johnson,  Peter  and  Mary  Emley  Gulick,  Nov.  3,  1825 
Johnson,  Reuben  and  Phebe  DeWitt,  Feb.  8,  181 5 
Johnson,  William  and  Lydia  Cortelyou,  Dec.  28,  1821 
Johnston,  Heathcote  and  Mary  Snowhill,  Apr.  12,  1809 
Johnston,  James  M.  and  Effy  Mount,  Dec.  28,  1802 
Johnston,  Oliver  and  Nancy  Snowhill,  Feb.  6,  1812 
Jolly,  Asher  and  Hannah  Watson,  June  17,  1802 
Jolly,  David  and  Phoebe  Walton,  July  5,  1805 
Jones,  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Jones,  Nov.  6,  1802 
Jones,  Benjamin  and  Letitia  Shad  wick,  Oct.  12,  1805 
Jones,  Donnelly  and  Hannah  Grant,  Feb.  16,  1813 
Jones,  Isaac  H.  and  Letitia  Moore,  Dec.  19,  181 1 
Jones,  John  and  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  Dec.  9,  1805 
Jones,  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  Soper,  Feb.  18,  181 5 
Jones,  Moses  and  Polly  Smith,  Apr.  24,  1796 
Jones,  Phineas  and  Catharine  Bisserts,  Dec.  19,  1820 
Jones,  Robert  and  Jane  Homan,  Oct.  10,  1822 
Jordan,  James  and  Mary  Hooper,  Mar.  26,  1816 
Kahoon,  William  and  Martha  Sanders,  Oct.  28,  1802 
Kaywood,  Michael  and  Rachel  Pickel,  Oct.  17,  1823 
Kelsey,  John  and  Nelly  Roach,  July  17,  1800 
Kemer,  Samuel  and  Sarah  Johnson,  Mar.  22,  1821 
Kempton,  James  and  Ruth  Lott,  June  27,  1823 
Kenney,  Abner  and  Phebe  Leonard,  Apr.  16,  1804 
Kent,  Nehemiah  and  Sarah  Strangman,  Nov.  22,  1821 
Key  worth,  John  and  Mary  Vernon,  Feb.  8,  1807 
Kieler,  Joseph  and  Amy  Hutchinson,  Jan.  13,  1802 
King,  Rev.  Andrew  and  Ruth  Snowden   (Widow),  Apr.  30, 
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King,  Reuben  and  Mrs.  Mary  Potter,  Sept.  8,  1821 
Kingsland,  John  and  Elizabeth  Flatt,  May  18,  1814 
Kinsey,  Thomas  and  Alethea  Sillcocks,  Mar.  12,  1803 
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Knapp,  Horace  and  Agness  Lee,  Mar.  13,  1824 
Koak,  Michael  G.  and  Mary  S.  Dunham,  Jan.  21,  1827 
Lacy,  Silas  and  Nancy  Parker,  Feb.  6,  iSog 
Laforge,  Johannis  and  Rachel  Dunham,  Aug.  20,  1809 
Laforge,  Nicholas  and  Esther  Kelley,  Mar.  16,  1803 
Lakaw,  Andrew  and  Sarah  Letts,  Sept.  15,  1802 
Lakaw,  Daniel  and  Hannah  Nault,  Dec.  7,  t8oi 
Lakaw,  John  and  Rachel  Ralford,  May  25,  1801 
Lakaw,  Stephen  and  Ann  Applegate,  Jan.  8,  1801 
Lake,  Benjamin  and  Ann  Cruser,  May  31,  1815 
Lake,  Daniel  and  Mary  Ann  Sutton,  Dec.  9,  181 5 
Lake,  Richard,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth  Worst,  Aug.  13,  1809 
Lambertson,  Lawrence  and  Jane  Ackerman,  Feb.  4,  1824 
Land,  Joseph  and  Phebe  R.  Anderson,  Apr.  23,  1814 
Lanem,  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  Stults,  Mar.  29,  1812 
Langstroth,  Theodore  and  Mary  Lupp,  Oct.  29,  1803 
Lanning,  Charles  and  Hannah  Perrine,  Nov.  20,  1818 
Lansberg,  Horace  and  Margaret  Daniel,  Aug.  12,  1819 
Lansing,  Jesse  and  Lucretia  Bickner,  Sept.  17,  181 5 
Lawrence,  Elisha  and  Elizabeth  Applegate,  Dec.  20,  1802 
Lebone,  James  and  Mary  Gideman,  Dec.  27,  1801 
Lee,  Adam  and  Eledey  Luflfberry,  Apr.  22,  1806 
Lee,  Jesse  B.  and  Letitia  Brown,  June  12,  1819 
Leforge,  John  and  Mary  Baldwin  Freeman,  Apr.  26,  1825 
Lenes,  Jonathan  and  Mary  Webster,  Sept.  9,  1820 
Lennon,  William  and  Rebecca  Tindall,  July  i,  1801 
Letson,  John  S.  and  Letitia  Beinson,  Jan.  11,  1819 
Letts,  Azariah  and  Sarah  Wortman,  Feb.  5,  1801 
Letts,  Peter  and  Lienor  Slover,  Feb.  15,  1801 
Levin,  Gershon  and  Eleonor  Denby,  Aug.  17,  1821 
Lewis,  Benjamin  and  Susan  Smith,  June  22,  1817 
Lewis,  John  and  Charlotte  Reed,  Aug.  19,  1810 
Lewis,  John  and  Phebe  D.  Robins,  Feb.  11,  1818 
Licuson,  David  and  Anna  Compton,  Aug.  4,  1819 
Lippincut,  James  and  Mary  Smith,  Aug.  19.  1803 
Litel,  John  and  Barbara  Fisher,  Sept.  4,  181 5 
Little,  Benjamin  and  Julian  Cosenger,  Sept.  28,  1825 
Little,  Ezra  and  Phebe  Cole,  Sept.  27,  1823 
Little,  John  and  Susan  Webster,  Mar.  4,  1824 
Longstreet,  Lun  and  Sarah  Voorhees,  Mar.  18,  1820 
Longstreet,  Robert  and  Cath  D.  Jamison,  Feb.  5,  1820 
Longstreet,  Samuel  and  Anne  Higgins,  Jan.  29,  1807 
Longstreet,  William  and  Lydia  Bennet,  Aug.  20,  1801 
Losey,  Eleaser  S.  and  Helena  Voorhees,  Nov.  18,  1817 
Lother,  Robert  and  Mary  Churchward,  Aug.  20,  1803 
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Lott,  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  Johnstone,  Feb.  14,  1801 
Lett,  Abram  R.  and  Mary  Griggs,  June  16,  1816 
Lott,  Jacob  R.  H.  and  Martha  Tunison,  June  5,  1813 
Lott,  Thomas  and  Mary  Bowman,  Jan.  8,  1803 
Low,  Garret  C.  and  Elizabeth  Walton,  Aug.  10,  181 6 
Low,  James  and  Catharine  Keenon,  Aug.  23,  1806 
Low,  William  and  Rebecca  Jenkins,  Apr.  15,  1798 
Lowry,  James  and  Isabella  Perry,  Mar.  24,  1810 
Luffberry,  Abraham  and  Margaret  Pike,  Dec.  11,  1808 
Lupp,  Lawrence,  and  Hannah  Wooden,  Jan.  12,  1806 
Lyon,  James  and  Sarah  Crane,  Apr.  30,  1802 
Lyton,  John  and  Hannah  Harris,  Feb.  7,  1819 
McBride,  William  and  Mary  Trout,  Sept.  26,  1812 
McCabe,  William  and  Margaret  Murphy,  Nov.  27,  1820 
MacChesney,  James  and  Margaret  Barclay,  Jan.  8,  1806 
McChesney,  James  and  Catherine  Amerman,  Mar.  17,  1817 
McChesney,  Joseph  and  Herriot  Disbrow,  Feb.  20,  1820 
McChesney,  Robert,  Jr.,  and  Lydia  Rhodes,  Apr.  3,  1813 
McChesney,  Robert  and  Anne  Dewitt,  Sept.  18,  1816 
McClary,  James  and  Adna  Maple,  Oct.  13,  181 1 
McCord,  Nathaniel  and  Catharine  Jobes,  Aug.  13,  1818 
McCullough,  John  and  Eliza  Smiley,  Aug.  4,  1812 
McDonald,  Richard  and  Mary  White  Eastburn,  Nov.  10,  1825 
McDonald,  William  and  Rachel  Taylor,  May  3,  1801 
McDowell,  George  (?)  and  Jane  Van  Pelt,  Dec.  13,  1809 
McDowell,  George  and  Phebe  Morris,  Feb.  29,  1820 
McDowell,  John  A.  and  Sarah  Barricklo,  Jan.  22,  1812 
McDowell,  Thomas  and  Mary  Andres,  Dec.  31,  181 2 
McDowell,  Thomas  L.  and  Letitia  Probasco,  Apr.  29,  1817 
McEun,  John  and  Phebe  Scudder,  July  13,  1809 
McKay,  James  and  Mary  Van  Horn,  Aug.  20,  1801 
McKnight,  John  and  Catharine  Perrine,  Apr.  18,  1802 
McMath,  James  and  Elizabeth  Pollock,  Sept.  3,  1803 
McPherson,  Alexander  and  Elizabeth  Geyer,  Nov.  25,  1815 
McPherson,  Duncan  and  Ann  Mitchel.  Aug.  21,  1803 
McThee,  John  and  Sarah  Marsellis,  Sept.  3,  1806 
Mabee,  Thomas  B.  and  Ann  W.  Wells,  Oct.  15,  1825 
Mackay,  Eph.  G.  and  Elizabeth  Rowlet,  Nov.  20,  181 1 
Mackentire,  Michael  and  Lamatie  Halfpenny,  Jan.  27,  1803 
Maientier,  Patrick  and  Prudence  Ogden,  Aug.  29,  181 7 
Man,  Edward  and  Mary  Van  Sickle,  June  25,  1810 
Manley,  Richard  and  Jane  Voorhees,  Oct.  27,  1803 
Manning,  Andrew  and  Rachel  Manning,  Sept.  27,  1823 
Maple,  David  and  Catharine  Woodurk,  Oct.  19,  1814 
Marken,  John  and  Rebecca  Ferine,  June  6,  1807 
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Marsh,  Joseph  and  Deborah  Tucker,  May  24,  1821 

Marsh,  William  and  Elizabeth  Little,  Mar.  11,  1809 

Marsie         ~   '  ' 
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Martin 
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Martin 

Martin 

Martin 

Martin 

Martin 
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les,  Eph.  and  Eve  Wetsel,  Apr.  7,  1822 
Benajah  and  Hopestill  Miller,  Oct.  8,  1809 
David,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  Ann  Mundy,  July  7,  1825 
Ephraim  and  Catharine  Hassart,  May  5,  1813 
John  and  Masie  Fitz  Randolph,  May  7,  1803 
John  and  Rachel  Manning,  Dec.  19,  1819  , 
Johnson  and  Emma  Ross,  Dec.  31,  1825 
Merril  and  Elizabeth  Brown,  Nov,  5,  1820 
Moses  and  Elizabeth  Ayers,  Jan.  21,  1807 
Philip  and  Margaret  Barnwell,  Jan.  24,  1821 
Robert,  and  Sarah  Ann  Polly,  June  8,  1825 
Ruel  and  Caroline  Soper,  June  8,  1826 
Samuel  and  Mary  Willets,  Dec.  17,  1803 
William  and  Hannah  Elston,  Mar.  2,  1805 
Mascott,  Jonathan  and  Cath  Van  Nortwich,  Sept.  9,  1822 
Matthews,  Isaac  and  Catharine  Merril,  July  13,  181 7 
Meecker,  Peter  and  Mary  Laforge,  Dec.  22,  1803 
Meeker,  David  and  Elizabeth  Mundy,  Aug.  4,.  1814 
Meeker,  James  F.  and  Rebecca  Bloomfield,  Sept.  16,  1817 
Meeys,  John  and  Elizabeth  Trout,  May  9,  1809 
Meginis,  Daniel  and  Margaret  Applegate,  Feb.  24,  1807 
Meiggal,  Alexander  and  Elizabeth  Hyllier,  Nov.  6,  1803 
Mercereau,  David  and  Rachel  R.  Van  Pelt,  Dec.  22.  1808 
Merrill,  Isaac  and  Sarah  Ann  Merrill,  Mar.  6,  1826 
Mershon,  George  and  Ann  Maple.  July  5,   1823 
Mershon,  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Phillips,  Sept.  8,  1819 
Mershon,  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Bergen,  Dec.  8,  1802 
Mershon,  Stephen  and  Elizabeth  Yard.  May  10,  1802 
Meserol,  Peter  and  Catharine  Vleet.  Mar.  4,  1799 
Meserole,  Abm.  and  Mary  Ann  Betts,  Sept.  27,  1824 
Meserole,  Bernard  K.  and  Cath  Buckelew,  Jan.  2y,  1822 
Meserill,  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  Buckerlew,  Jan.  7,  1796 
Meshoreall,  John  and  Ann  Rows,  Dec.  31,  1818 
Mesler,  Abraham  and  Mary  David,  Sept.  28,  1806 
Messier,  Vincent  W.  and  Catharine  Reed,  Mar.  8,  1825 
Middleton,  Samuel  and  Esther  Rogers,  Feb.  29,  1816 
Miller,  Benjamin  and  Frances  Anderson,  Jan.  9,  1819 
Miller,  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Vanderipe,  Jan.  22,  1801 
Miller,  George  B.  and  Delia  B.  Snyder,  Dec.  15,  1816 
Miller,  James  and  Rebecca  Perrine,  Jan.  21,  1818 
Miller,  Peter  and  Phebe  Bishop,  Apr.  19,  1805 
Milnor,  Samuel  and  Margaret  Moore,  Jan.  5,  1825 
Moby,  John  Frederick  and  Christina  Derwestowa,  Dec.  2,  1806 
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Mollison,  Henry  and  Phebe  Carman,  May  6,  1820 
Molliston,  Elias  and  Sarah  Plum,  Nov.  25,  1802 
Monday,  Lewis  and  Sarah  Anderson,  Oct.  10,  1818 
Moore,  Crowell  and  Mrs.  Isabel  Baker  widow,  Oct.  26,  1825 
Moore,  Eliphalet  and  Margaret  Marsh,  Aug.  14,  1819 
Moore,  Henry  and  Mary  Martin,  Jan.  5,  1805 
Moore,  James  and  Elizabeth  Gipson,  Nov.  20,  1814 
Moore,  James  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Marseilles,  July  i,  1816 
Moore,  John  and  Ann  Rider,  Dec.  12,  1804 
Moore,  Stephen  and  Nelly  Coleman,  June  29,  1804 
Moore,  William  and  Margaret  Williams,  Feb.  7,  1809 
Moores,  Jacob  and  Phillis  Edinbergh,  colored,  Feb.  24,  182 1 
Moors,  Benjamin  and  Polly  Bishop,  Oct.  2,  1804 
Moors,  John  and  Sally  Jones,  Oct.  7,  1807 
Morford,  Barton  and  Rachel  Disbrow,  Feb.  7,  1802 
Morgan,  Col.  James  and  Anne  Van  Wickle,  Oct.  20,  1805 
Morris,  John  and  Rachel  Martin,  Jan.  17,  1826 
Morris,  Reuben  and  Catharine  B.  Davison,  Oct.  20,  1817 
Morris,  William  and  Sarah  Lloyd,  May  31,  181 3 
Morris,  William  M.  and  Martha  Willison,  June  3,  1808 
Morrison,  Samuel  and  Juliet  Scull,  Mar.  27,  1803 
Morse,  Asher  and  Elizabeth  Britton,  Nov.  18,  1805 
Morse,  Nehemiah  and  Eliza  Randolph,  Nov.  12,  1825 
Morse,  William  and  Elizabeth  Coleman,  Nov.  29,  1814 
Mosier,  James  and  Sarah  Lott,  Dec.  8,  1803 
Mount,  Aaron  and  Elizabeth  Dey,  Dec.  24,  181 7 

Mount,  Adda  and Claton,  Feb.  14,  1821 

Mount,  Brittain  and   Margaret   Elizabeth   Douglass,   Dec.   30, 

1812 
Mount,  Daniel  and  Eliza  P.  Moore,  Oct.  19,  1818 
Mount,  Elijah  and  Mary  Mount,  Jan.  8,  1800 
Mount,  Hezekiah  and  Elizabeth  Chamberlin,  Oct.  15,  1817 
Mount,  John  and  Mary  Mount,  Apr.  24,  1800 
Mount,  John  and  Hannah  Johnes,  Dec.  30,  1801 
Mount,  John  and  Sarah  Bessnet,  Oct.  4,  181 7 
Mount,  Joseph  W.  and  Margaret  Voorhees,  Mar.  22,  181 5 
Mount,  Michael  and  Marcy  Vaughan,  Dec.  6,  1801 
Mount,  Samuel  and  Rebecca  Allen,  Jan.  13,  1819 
Mount,  Thomas  and  Rebecca  Chamberlin,  Dec.  17,  1801 
Mount,  William  and  Rebecca  Arvin,  Dec.  20,  1802 
Mount,  William  and  Pamela  Hulse,  Sept.  13,  181 7 
Mount,  William  H.  and  Sarah  Wetherill,  Sept.  16,  1812 
Mundy,  Abner  and  Experience  Stelle,  Jan.  i,  1825 
Mundy,  David  and  Fanny  Martin,  Nov.  13,  181 3 
Mundy,  Isaac  and  Phebe  Duly,  May  19,  1805 
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Mundy,  James  and  Elizabeth  Martin,  Nov.  25,  1826 
Munroe,  Hugh  and  Sarah  Ann  Farmer,  Oct.  2,  1823 
Murphy,  James  and  Sarah  Allen,  Sept.  26,  181 5 
Neilson,  John  and  Mary  Houten,  July  7,  1821 
Nesbet,  John  and  Margaret  Sutton,  Feb.  5,  1804 
Nesbett,  Jonathan  and  Mary  Ann  Kinney,  Apr.  29,  1826 
Nevius,  Abram  and  Idah  Suidam,  Dec.  21,  1799 
Nevius,  Garret  and  Jane  Covenhoven,  Dec.  31,  1795 
Nevius,  Garret  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lott,  Feb.  22,  1826 
Nevius,  John  and  Polly  Rollin,  May  12,  1796 
Nevius,  John  and  Hattie  Van  Arsdalen,  Mar.  9,  1799 
Nevius,  Luke  and  Mary  DeHart,  June  8,  1823 
Newell,  James  M.  and  Eliza  D.  Hankinson,  Jan.  25,  1815 
Newton,  James  and  Elizabeth  Mesler,  Nov.  18,  1804 
Newton,  William  and  Elizabeth  Furman,  Jan.  27,  1807 
Newton,  William  and  Ludia  Holton,  Dec.  31,  1812 
Noble,  Isaac  and  Mary  Price,  Nov.  17,  1798 
Noble,  William  and  Gitty  Homan,  Aug.  29,  1822 
Noe,  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Reed.  May  5,  1806 
Noe,  Ellis  and  Hannah  Ocorn,  Mar.  i,  1817 
Noicall,  John  and  Sally  Lucy,  Aug.  13,  1818 
Norman,  Joseph  and  Susannah  Scott,  Aug.  12.  1800 
Norman,  Joseph  and  Ann  Mesler,  May  14,  1814 
Norman,  Joseph  O.  B.  and  Jane  Norman,  Dec.  25,  1824 
Norris,  Reuben  and  Sarah  Cox,  Jan.  3,  1807 
Norton,  Richard  and  Eleanor  Wicoff,  Dec.  ii,  1814 
Novanstian,  Aaron  and  Rachel  Rodes,  Oct.  7,  1818 
Nut,  Samuel  and  Hope  Hamells.  Mar.  25,  1823 
Nutt,  Philip  and  Margaret  Cubberly,  Aug.  18,  181 1 
Nutts,  William  and  Lamatie  Bergen,  Feb.  28,  181 1 

[To  be  Continued] 


RECENT  NEW  JERSEY  AND  OTHER  HISTORICAL 

EVENTS 
Among  recent  articles  worthy  of  close  perusal  in  the  pub- 
lications of  other  historical  societies  are :  "Certificate  Book  of 
the  Virginia  Land  Commission,  i779-'8o,"  in  "The  Register 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Hist.  Soc,"  for  Sept.,  1923;  "Rocham- 
beau  and  the  French  Troops  in  Providence  in  i78o-'82,"  in  the 
"Rhode  Island  Hist.  Collections"  for  Jan.,  1924;  "The  Settle- 
ment of  New  Netherland,  i624-'26,"  in  the  "N.  Y.  Gen.  and 
Biog.  Record,"  of  Jan.,  1924  (contains  abundant  references). 
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On  June  20,  1924,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Norris  Paxton,  of  223  North 
6th  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  celebrated  her  100  birthday.  She  was 
bom  on  Day  St.,  Orange.  Her  grandfather,  Peter  Norris, 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  Republican  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President 
this  year,  Calvin  Coolidge  and  Charles  Dawes,  had  each  an 
ancestor,  who,  during  the  Revolution,  formed  the  partnership 
of  Dawes  &  Coolidge,  doing  a  grocery  business  in  Worcester, 
Mass.  They  were  William  Dawes  and  John  Coolidge.  The 
first  American  ancestor  of  President  Coolidge  was  also  a  John 
Coolidge,  who  settled  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1630. 

The  oldest  United  States  public  official  in  the  United  States 
is  believed  to  be  Mr.  John  R.  Voorhis,  now  95  years  of  age.  He 
was  born  at  Pompton  Plains,  Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  July 
2y,  1829,  studied  law  in  New  York  City  with  John  Jay,  but 
became  a  master  stairbuilder.  He  was  Commissioner  of  Ex- 
cise in  New  York  City  in  1873;  Commissioner  of  Police,  1874- 
'76,  i879-'8i,  i885-'92;  Commissioner  of  Docks,  1881—85;  Po- 
lice Justice  i892-'95 ;  Commissioner  of  Elections,  i9oi-'05; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Bld'gs,  1908;  State  Superintendent 
of  Elections,  191 1;  President  of  Board  of  Elections,  1920  (?) 
to  date. 

One  of  the  oldest  students  of  New  York  University  now  liv- 
ing is  Lewis  Benedict  Reed,  of  Eagle  Rock,  Cal.,  who  was  100 
years  old  on  July  nth  last.  He  was  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1843.  M^-  Reed  was  born  in  New  York  City  and  lived  there 
and  in  Brooklyn  for  90  years.  For  a  time  he  practiced  law ; 
later  was  vice-president  of  the  American  Surety  Company. 

As  searches  in  New  York  City  early  minutes  know  the  im- 
portant "Administrative  Minutes  of  New  Amsterdam,"  as 
printed  in  1897  in  the  Fernow  volumes,  extended  from  March 
8,  1657,  to  Jan.  28,  1661,  and  there  stopped.  In  1908  the  next 
following  records,  from  Feb.  11,  1661,  to  May  20,  1664,  were 
recovered  from  Toronto,  it  having  been  discovered  among  the 
papers  left  by  Fernow,  who,  it  seems,  had  them  but  never  re- 
turned them  to  the  library  of  New  York  City.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
these  additional  minutes  will  be  fully  translated  and  published ; 
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also  that  missing  minutes  of  the  Burgomeisters  will  be  found, 
as  they  are  supposed  to  exist  in  some  private  collection. 

Speaking  of  the  loss  of  old  New  York  records,  we  may  note 
that  the  "N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Bulletin,"  of  Jan.,  1922  (Vol.  5,  p. 
106),  states  that  on  Nov.  16,  1767,  Rev.  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
Rector  of  Trinity  church,  certified  that  on  Feb.  24,  1749-50, 
the  records  of  christenings,  marriages,  etc.,  of  that  church  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  and,  therefore,  no  earlier  records  of  baptisms 
can  be  obtained  than  maybe  gleaned  from  family  Bibles.  In 
Spooner's  "Directory  of  Brooklyn,"  1822  (on  p.  65)  the  fol- 
lowing is  stated:  "August  or  September,  1776.  The  records 
of  the  town  of  Brooklyn  burnt  by  the  English."  The  existing 
records  run  only  from  April  5,  1784,  to  Nov.  29,  1823. 

One  of  the  historic  points  of  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,  has 
been  the  "Trap  Tavern,"  possibly  constructed  200  years  ago, 
it  being  along  a  new  route  from  Freehold  to  Asbury  Park  laid 
out  and  under  building  by  the  State  Highway  Commission.  The 
name  dates  to  Revolutionary  days,  when  soldiers  were 
"trapped"  in  the  cellar  just  east  of  the  inn.  The  new  route  is 
said  to  foretell  the  necessary  destruction  of  this  old  building. 

Mayor  John  Fenwick,  of  Cromwell's  English  Army,  the 
founder  of  Salem,  New  Jersey,  was  honored  in  memory  by  a 
memorial  monument  erected  on  July  4th  last,  on  a  triangular 
plot  at  the  forks  of  two  roads  along  the  main  highway  between 
Woodstown  and  Salem,  close  to  the  spot  of  Fenwick's  tradi- 
tional burial-place.  The  monument  had  been  provided  through 
funds  raised  by  the  Pilesgrove-Woodstown  Historical  Society, 
which  also  directed  the  ceremonies  incident  to  its  unveiling. 
Former  United  States  Senator  Frelinghuysen  delivered  the 
principal  address.  The  stone  was  unveiled  by  Gerald  Mon- 
taigne, Jr.,  of  Woodstown,  eleventh  in  the  direct  descent  from 
John  Fenwick,  and  Alice  S.  Glasgow,  of  Salem,  tenth  in  direct 
descent.  Charles  F.  Pancoast,  President  of  the  Pilesgrove- 
Woodstown  Historical  Society,  presided. 

The  Bergen  Reformed  Church  on  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City. 
which  is  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  organization  in  New  Jersey, 
dating  from  1660,  has  been  remodelling  its  building.    The  first 
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building  was  erected  in  1680,  the  second  in  1773,  and  the  pres- 
ent, from  the  stones  of  the  first  two  buildinJ,^s,  in  1841. 

South  Somerville,  in  Somerset  county,  N.  J.,  formerly  Royce- 
field,  now  known  as  Royce  Valley,  may  have  its  name  again 
changed  to  Royston,  it  having  recently  been  discovered  that  a 
deed  of  1708,  from  the  Executors  of  the  estate  of  John  Royce, 
who  had  acquired  400  acres  of  land  in  1680  through  Royal 
grant,  had  deeded  the  land  "between  the  Raritan  and  Millstone 
rivers,  east  of  Roycefield  to  Royce  brook,"  provided  that  the 
name  of  the  land  so  conveyed  should  be  "Royston." 

HISTORICAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Woodbridge  Celebration 

On  June  14th  last  Woodbridge  awoke  from  a  pretty  long 
lethergy  and  staged  the  greatest  "celebration"  it  ever  held,  al- 
though the  year  1924  had  no  special  significance  in  its  long 
stretch  of  mile-stones  of  history.  It  was  the  255th  anniver- 
sary month  of  the  granting  of  its  charter,  which  was  on  June  i, 
1669,  the  charter  being  for  the  "township"  of  Woodbridge, 
which  was  to  contain  six  square  miles  and  was  to  contain  not 
less  than  60  families.  The  name,  "Woodbridge,"  was  not  de- 
rived, as  would  naturally  be  supposed,  from  any  place  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  honor  of  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  of  Newberry, 
Mass. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  celebration,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  Louis  Neuberg,  consisted  of  David  A. 
Brown,  Chairman ;  W.  A.  Gilliam,  Secretary ;  Michael  J.  Train- 
er, Assistant  Secretary;  T.  Wesley  Liddle,  Treasurer;  Fred  H. 
Turner,  Gorham  L.  Boynton,  W.  Guy  Weaver,  Frank  R.  Val- 
entine, George  W.  Wood,  John  C.  Williams,  Barron  McNulty, 
Oscar  Wilkerson,  Fred.  F.  Anness,  Robert  A.  Hirner,  John  F. 
Ryan,  and  Hugh  W.  Kelly.  A  most  elaborate  program  was 
laid  out  and  followed,  including  a  parade  that  was  said  to  have 
been  viewed  by  at  least  20,000  people.  Besides  local  divisions  of 
officials,  police,  firemen,  soldiers,  school  teachers  and  children, 
there  were  visiting  soldier  Posts,  fire  companies  and  societies  of 
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various  descriptions.  When  the  parade  disbanded  the  officials 
and  certain  guests  went  to  the  Old  "Pike"  (now  Woodbridge) 
Hotel  to  a  banquet,  while  box  luncheons  were  served  to  paraders 
Then  the  new  municipal  building  was  dedicated,  at  which  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  John  E.  Breckenridge,  David  A.  Brown. 
Mayor  Louis  Neuburg,  Mayor  Thomas  Mulvihill,  of  Carteret, 
Hon.  Harold  E.  Pickersgill,  Rev.  Frank  Kovach,  and  Brigadier 
General  William  Weigel. 

This  building  replaces  the  "old  Town  Hall,"  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  old,  having  been  constructed  about  1875.  The 
newer  structure  has  come  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the 
World  War,  it  being  a  memorial  for  the  men  of  Woodbridge 
township  who  then  fought  for  their  country.  Two  rooms  in 
the  building  are  devoted  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  service 
men,  the  rest  for  town  purposes.  Prizes  followed  the  dedica- 
tion addresses  to  fire  companies  and  float.s  which  competed 
in  the  parade.  In  the  evening  there  was  "block  dancing"  and 
fireworks.  That  Woodbridge  has  had  a  continuously  interest- 
ing history  from  its  modest  beginnings,  and  that  for  the  past 
few  years  it  has  had  a  growth  that  seems  to  be  as  permanent  as 
it  was  sudden,  are  facts  which  this  celebration  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  State,  and  the  town  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  anniversary's  success.  Permanent  souvenirs  of  the  event 
are  a  medal,  containing  a  replica  of  the  Memorial  Building  and 
a  100-page  pamphlet,  of  which  5,000  copies  were  printed. 

The  Fountain  "Indian  Canoe" 

There  was  presented  to  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society 
last  Spring  a  canoe,  or  dug-out,  the  age  of  which  has  not  been 
determined.  Mr.  George  Fountain,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  the 
donor,  himself  an  astute  finder  of  Indian  relics,  states  how  he 
came  to  possess  it  as  follows  (we  present  the  substance  of  his 
statement)  : 

T  was  once  strolling  down  the  lane  that  leads  to  Potter's 
dock  on  the  Raritan,  where  the  old  Minisink  Trail  crossed  the 
river,  some  mile  or  two  from  Perth  Amboy,  when  a  gate  barred 
my  progress.  Meeting  a  man  there  he  said :  "You  can't  go  in 
there;  if  you  do  a  crank  will  come  out  with  a  gun  and  shoot. 
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too."  That  determined  me  to  meet  him.  I  went  on.  The 
"crank"  soon  appeared,  but  had  a  look  of  refinement.  "My 
dear  sir,"  I  said,  "I  understand  you  are  a  crank  and  I  am 
another."  "What  kind  of  a  crank  are  you?"  he  inquired,  "I'm 
a  crank  that  digs  up  dead  Indians.  Have  you  any  around 
here?"  "Come  in,"  he  repHed.  I  found  him  to  be  a  wealthy 
New  York  doctor.  He  showed  me  trophies,  including  guns  to 
keep  the  "rifif  rafif"  off,  and  gave  me  the  freedom  of  the  place. 
In  front  of  the  house  was  the  canoe,  filled  with  flowers.  He 
said  his  wife  would  not  part  with  the  latter  for  any  considera- 
tion. Invited  to  come  again  I  did  when  he  suddenly  said : 
"Wife  and  I  have  concluded  to  give  the  canoe  to  you  on  one 
condition,  that  you  will  tell  everyone  who  asks  about  it  the 
full  story."  And  this  is  the  story :  The  canoe  was  found  adrift 
on  the  river  by  a  member  of  the  Potter  family  about  the  year 
1750.  They  owned  the  place  and  mined  and  shipped  clay  to 
New  York.  They  kept  the  canoe  for  many  years ;  then  it  dis- 
appeared for  over  40  years,  when,  on  repairing  the  dock,  they 
found  it  in  the  mud.    The  Doctor  then  bought  it.' 

Is  it  an  Indian  or  a  white  man's  boat?  It  is  certainly  a  dug- 
out and  not  a  canoe  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  that 
word.  It  is  nine  feet  long  and  is  made  out  of  a  tree  trunk.  It 
has  a  bow  and  stern,  like  that  of  any  row  boat.  Says  a  writer 
in  the  Newark  "Evening  News" : 

"At  the  middle  of  the  boat  where  a  rower  might  sit  the  gun- 
wales at  both  sides  are  cut  down  hollow-shaped,  so  that  in  its 
present  form  the  water  would  pour  in.  Evidently  these  inden- 
tures were  once  closed  by  bow-shaped  or  shell-shaped  exten- 
sions which  made  the  center  of  the  boat  about  twice  as  wide  as 
the  ends.  Probably  these  offsets  served  to  keep  the  narrow 
boat  from  capsizing  in  the  choppy  waters  of  Raritan  Bay,  and 
also  provided  the  necessary  width  for  the  use  of  oars.  These 
extensions  were  doubtless  also  formed  of  trees  hollowed  out 
shell-shape.  To  paddle  such  a  boat  in  the  Indian  fashion  would 
have  been  slow  work,  though  it  is  possible  that  it  could  have 
been  done  by  one  sitting  in  the  stem.  With  oars  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  make  good  headway.  The  craft  may  have  been 
dug  out  by  Indians,  or  it  may  have  been  made  by  early  settlers 
along  the  Raritan." 
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Some  Major  Andre  Documents 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Ely,  of  New  York  City,  has  added  to  his  large 
collection  of  Revolutionary  War  books  at  the  Historical  Socie- 
ty a  dozen  items  related  to  Andre.  It  is  a  gift  of  unusual  inter- 
est and  value,  and  especially  so  to  New  Jersey,  on  the  borders 
of  which  State  occurred  many  of  the  events  related  to  this 
tragic  incident  of  history.  The  items  include  books  printed  in 
the  period  of  the  event,  and  later  items  related  to  the  event  and 
its  subject,  Andre.  Two  beautiful  quarto  volumes  in  vellum, 
printed  in  Boston  in  1903,  containing  the  Journal  of  Andre,  be- 
gun in  1777,  head  the  collection.  Winlhrop  Sargent's  "Life  and 
Career  of  Major  John  Andre,"  edited  by  William  Abbott,  1903, 
is  another  item.  Two  contemporary  British  poems,  published 
in  London,  and  an  edition  of  Andre's  famous  poem,  the  "Cow 
Chace,"  burlesquing  General  Wayne's  repulse  by  Refugee 
troops  at  Jersey  City,  then  Bergen,  all  printed  in  London  in 
1781  and  1782,  are  three  other  numbers.  Alexander  Hamilton's 
account  of  the  trial  in  a  letter  to  John  Laurens,  the  trial  of  Ben- 
edict Arnold,  the  Richard  Varick  inquiry,  the  Paulding  monu- 
ment erection,  the  vindication  of  Arnold's  captors  from  accusa- 
tions of  self-interest,  and  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
trial  of  Andre,  make  up  the  other  items. 

The  New  Volume  of  Wills 

The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  has  issued,  by  authority 
of  the  State,  its  third  volume  of  "Wills"  in  the  series  of  "New- 
Jersey  Archives,"  being  Vol.  33  of  that  important  series.  The 
first  volume,  issued  in  1901,  contained  abstracts  of  New  Jersey 
Wills  from  1670  to  1730.  The  second  volume,  published  in 
19 18,  contained  these  abstracts  to  1750.  This  third  volume  in- 
cludes the  next  ten  years,  being  from  1751  to  1760  inclusive, 
and  contains,  with  its  Index  of  names  and  places,  469  pages. 
As  is  well  understood  not  only  Wills  are  abstracted,  with  dates, 
etc.,  of  other  facts  relating  thereto,  but  Intestacies.  This  per- 
iod, like  the  preceding,  was  one  in  which  names  were  curiously 
and  ununiformly  misspelled,  but  the  original  orthography  has 
been  followed  in  the  printing.  The  volume  will  prove  of  im- 
mense value  to  searchers  into  family  lines,  but  will  throw  no 
new  light  upon  the  general  customs  of  Colonial  times.    An  ex- 
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amination  of  the  Index  will  show  that  the  family  names  em- 
braced a  vast  number  more  than  one  would  suppose  existed  in 
New  Jersey  at  that  early  period. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  Christian  names  em- 
ployed in  various  families  as  shown  in  this  work,  is  that  so 
many  are  now  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  gone  out  of  use.  The 
good  Quakers  were  then  more  fond  of  odd  Bible  names  than 
they  are  now,  and  they  also  employed  some  Christian  names  that 
indicated  their  pleasure  or  gratitude  in  the  birth  of  their  chil- 
dren.   For  example  we  find  these : 

Joiada,  Onesimus,  Ichabod,  Zadok,  Manoah,  Zopher,  Jabesh, 
Uzziah,  Epaphras,  Zebedee,  Shiphat,  Zerubbabel,  Mephibos- 
heth,  Zephaniah,  Kesia,  Theophilus,  Mahetabel,  Nebuchad- 
nezzer,  Othaniel;  also  Freedom,  Restore,  Safety,  Recompense. 

Then,  in  both  English  and  Quaker  families  such  names  ap- 
pear as: 

Postrema,  Mayham,  Enelephe,  Tomasin,  Jdaleasa,  Martille, 
Cissel,  Mindwell,  Elelus,  Uphamey,  Gwin,  Zurviah,  Tamson, 
Ursula,  Barzillai,  Aspring,  Zelpha,  Parthena,  Benoni,  Antlebee, 
Heckles,  Douesalah,  Gannennetta,  Mounce,  Nugient,  Peth, 
Justis,  Shuah,  Ordey,  Archelaus. 

The  above  are  taken  at  random,  but  there  may  be  others  just 
as  curious.  When  it  comes  to  Dutch  (Holland)  first  names, 
there  is  probably  no  greater  variety  shown  than  was  always  the 
case  at  the  time  mentioned.  Those  interested  in  that  class  of 
names  may  find  spellings  to  his  heart's  content  in  the  article  in 
this  number  entitled  "English  Names  with  Dutch  Equivalents." 
It  is  not  a  misfortune  that  the  Twentieth  century  is  not  prefix- 
ing to  the  surnames  of  children  being  born  any  great  num- 
ber of  the  names  customarily  given  at  the  time  of  the  record 
of  these  New  Jersey  wills. 

Total  Abstinence  Address  in  1837 

By  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  William  M.  Johnson,  of  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J.,  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  of  the 
"Temperance  Reporter,"  published  at  Trenton  in  March,  1837. 
It  is  a  26-page  paper,  95^x16,  and  was  published  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Temperance  Socie- 
ty, of  which  Morgan  J.  Rhees  was  Chairman.  This  issue  con- 
26 
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tains  four  complete  addresses  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  held  Jan.  i8,  1837,  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Trenton,  these  addresses  being  upon  resolutions  offered  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Cheever,  of  Newark,  on  the  subject  of  Total  Abstinence, 
and  were  made  by  Mr.  Cheever,  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  Hon.  J.  P.  B.  Maxwell,  Rev.  J.  W.  Yeomans  and  Mr. 
L.  Q.  C.  Elmer.  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Elmer  later  became  the 
well-known  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Max- 
well, of  Belvidere,  was  at  the  time  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  Newark,  had  just  been  United 
States  Senator,  ran  for  Vice-President  with  Henry  Clay,  and 
became  President  of  Rutgers  College.  The  address  by  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  might  well  be  circulated  in  this  day  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  present  Prohibitory  laws  are  detrimental  to 
society  and  the  State.  A  portion  of  the  same  we  publish  now, 
that  the  vigorous  style  and  plain  speaking  of  the  speaker  87 
years  ago  may  be  read  by  our  readers.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  the  character  of  the  men  who  thus  early  declared  them- 
selves against  the  drinking  habit.  A  list  of  the  officers  chosen 
for  i837-'38  show  many  prominent  persons  then  in  the  Total 
Abstinence  ranks.  They  were :  President — Hon.  Peter  D. 
Vroom  (who  had  twice  been  Governor  of  the  State).  Vice- 
Presidents — C.  C.  Zabriskie,  of  Bergen ;  Israel  Crane,  of  Es- 
sex; J.  S.  Halsted,  of  Sussex;  Enoch  Green,  of  Warren; 
Lewis  Condict,  of  Morris ;  Peter  Voorhees,  of  Somerset ;  E.  W. 
Mulford,  of  Middlesex;  Dr.  John  Honeyman,  of  Hunterdon; 
William  Foster,  of  Monmouth ;  Samuel  Aaron,  of  Burlington ; 
Dr.  Charles  Garrison,  of  Gloucester ;  George  Ramsey,  of  Salem ; 
Daniel  Elmer,  of  Cumberland;  (later  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court)  ;  Joseph  Falkenburg,  of  Cape  May.  Corr. 
Secretary —  Henry  W.  Green  (afterward  Chief  Justice  and 
Chancellor).  Rec.  Secretary — J.  G.  Brearley.  Treasurer — 
Thomas  J.  Stryker.  Executive  Committee — Morgan  J.  Rhees, 
John  W.  Yeomans,  Daniel  Fenton,  Robert  McNeeley,  Ger- 
shom  Mott.  One  familiar  with  these  names  will  find  many 
well  known  in  various  ways  and  those  who  are  represented  to- 
day by  well-known  descendants.  A  full  list  of  the  members 
contains  such  other  names  as :  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  of  Eliz- 
abeth; Whitfield  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Newton,  late  Secretary  of 
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State;  John  M.  Sherrerd,  Esq.,  of  Belvidere ;  Rev.  Dr.  Ravaud 
K.  Rodgers,  of  Bound  Brook;  Rev.  Dr.  John  McClean,  later 
President  of  Princeton  College;  Rev.  P.  C.  Studdiford,  of 
Lambertville. 

None  of  the  addresses  spoken  showed  a  vision  of  a  future 
Prohibitory  law  to  cover  the  whole  country;  in  fact  lav/  was 
not  then  mentioned.  But  all  of  them,  except  that  by  Congress 
man  Maxwell,  believed  that  not  only  "ardent  spirits"  but  light- 
er alcoholic  drinks  should  be  tabooed  in  society.  This  is  a  part 
only  of  what  Senator  Frelinghuysen  then  said,  showing  the 
progress  already  made  in  the  Total  Abstinence  ranks,  but  par- 
ticularly emphasizing  the  reason  for  it : 

"When  this  great  and  philanthropic  effort  was  first  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  American  people,  it  was  only  thought  neces- 
sary to  direct  the  exertions  and  influence  of  the  public  against 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  But  why  was  it  then  presented  in 
the  spirit  of  total  abstinence?  Because  they  had  tried  the  other 
plan  and  found  it  ineffectual.  They  had  inscribed,  on  their 
standard,  moderation.  They  had  besought  men  not  to  indulge 
to  excess  in  drinking;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  pulpit  had 
sent  forth  its  thunders,  and  the  law  had  sent  its  terrors ;  yet 
this  mighty  mischief,  like  a  bloody  Moloch,  stalked  through  the 
land,  trampling  upon  its  brightest  hopes  and  blighting  its  fair- 
est buds  of  promise.  At  length,  about  ten  years  ago,  a  few 
devoted  spirits  resolved  to  remould  the  enterprise,  and  to  place 
it  on  a  footing  that  could  not  be  shaken.  It  was  a  small  band 
at  first.  Only  twenty-six  names  were  signed  to  the  first  total 
abstinence  pledge.  'Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,'  was  their 
motto,  and  all  bowed  to  it.  In  a  short  time,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  respectable  society,  ardent  spirits  had  disap- 
peared. The  sideboard  no  longer  groaned  under  it,  and  it  was 
no  longer  considered  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  dinner- 
table,  and  few  had  the  moral  courage  to  call  for  their  morning 
grog.  It  was  not  so  ten  years  ago.  There  were  few  then  who 
would  have  been  willing  to  acknowledge  themselves  members  of 
a  cold  water  society.  What  had  accomplished  this  mighty 
change?  Why,  it  is  this  same  principle  of  total  abstinence. 
But  it  has  been  found  by  mournful  experience  that  while  we 
leave  the  indulgence  'n  wine,  beer  and  cider,  to  be  followed 
without  check  or  restraint,  the  work  has  not  been  accomplished. 
It  was  utterly  hopeless  to  think  of  effecting  a  complete  refor- 
mation, while  we  leave  these  three  great  agents  of  intoxication 
to  do  their  dreadful  work.  It  is  not  brandy  as  brandy,  or 
spirits  as  spirits,  that  we  contended  against,  under  the  old 
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pledge ;  but  it  was  because  these  dreadful  agents  produced  such 
fatal  consequences.  We  did  not  fight  a  name — that  was  a 
shadow — it  was  the  thing.  While  we  allowed  the  use  of  the 
intoxicating  principle  in  its  milder  forms,  the  evil  has  returned 
upon  us  as  under  other  aspects.  Beer,  wine  and  cider  are  not 
so  bad  in  themselves,  but  they  keep  alive  that  same  dreadful 
thirst,  which  year  after  year  drags  down  to  disgraceful  graves 
nearly  thirty  thousand  of  our  countrymen. 

'Let  each  look  around  for  himself,  and  see  what  effects  have 
been  produced  within  the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance.  I 
can  point  to  youths  who  are  now  breaking  the  hearts  of  anxious 
fathers  and  tender  mothers,  whose  ruin  can  be  traced  to  these 
very  agents.  Now,  sir,  let  us  carry  out  the  temperance  princi- 
ple. The  object  to  be  gained  is  to  correct  public  sentiment — to 
turn  men  from  that  which  is  the  cause  of  their  ruin,  here  and 
hereafter,  to  that  beverage  which  the  God  of  nature  rolls  along 
in  a  thousand  springs.  And  why  can't  we  do  this?  Can't  I 
raise  a  pure  standard,  and  by  my  example  encourage  my  fel- 
lowmen  to  follow  it,  when  I  know  that  it  may  lead  to  their  tem- 
poral and  eternal  salvation?  Can't  any  one  do  it?  What  is 
there  to  prevent?  If  there  be  an  American  here,  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  his  fathers  dwells,  I  come  to  his  heart,  and  ask  him, 
why  can't  he  do  it?  Suppose  the  death-dealing  cholera  were 
among  us,  and  the  physicians  should  inform  us  that  by  using  a 
particular  vegetable  it  would  almost  certainly  be  produced — 
would  not  every  considerate  man  refrain  from  using  it,  and 
would  they  not  go  to  their  neighbors  and  endeavour  to  persuade 
them  to  refrain?  What  a  powerful  moral  influence  would  thus 
be  exerted !  Physicians  have  come  out,  to  their  everlasting 
honour  be  it  spoken,  and  denounced  intoxicating  liquors  as 
the  agents  of  disease  and  death.  Why  do  not  the  community 
follow  their  advice,  as  in  the  supposed  case?  Let  the  whole 
community  come  out  on  this  pure  standard,  and  I  trust  there  is 
a  principle  in  the  heart  of  man  that  will  yield  to  its  power. 

"The  time  was  when  fashion  was  in  favor  of  the  habit  of 
drinking;  of  taking  wine  or  some  other  light  beverage  after 
dinner;  and  it  is  this  that  has  brought  us  to  the  state  in  which 
we  now  are.  How  shall  we  recover  from  it?  By  retracing  our 
steps ;  by  enlisting  the  whole  influence  of  fashionable  society 
against  every  temptation  to  intemperance.  I  am  aware  that  the 
cause  has  suffered  by  attempting  to  place  it  on  a  religious 
ground,  and  by  attempting  to  support  it  by  arguments  drawn 
from  Scripture.  Ardent  men  had  erred  in  this  respect,  and 
mistaken  the  true  ground.  The  great  principle  to  be  contended 
for  is  the  moral  expediency  of  this  pure  standard.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  men  may  lawfully  drink  wine;  that  in  Palestine, 
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where  grapes  hang  upon  the  bough  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
men  did  drink  wine ;  that  our  Saviour  himself  drank  wine,  and 
sanctioned  it  by  his  example; — yet  how  dif^'erent  are  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  this  day.  Then  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  ardent  spirits,  by  which  men  were  bru- 
talized and  destroyed,  both  body  and  soul ;  and  it  might  not  have 
been  necessary  then  to  abstain  from  that  which  in  our  day  we 
look  upon  as  a  temptation  and  a  snare,  leading  men  directly  to 
intemperance.  But  now  the  case  presents  itself  to  us  in  this 
light :  A  great  moral  power,  which  may  be  exercised  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  our  fellowmen,  is  oflFered  to  us  in  this  total  ab- 
stinence principle.  In  a  spirit  of  benignant  feeling  towards 
our  race  we  adopt  it.  We  abstain  from  that  which  we  might 
use  lawfully  and  without  injury  to  ourselves,  hoping  thereby, 
by  our  example,  to  benefit  others.  And  no  one  surely  will  con- 
tend that  it  is  necessary  to  health.  There  are  millions  in  this 
country  that  partake  of  nothing  stronger  than  water.  Inquire 
of  them,  and  they  will  answer  that  their  health  was  never  bet- 
ter. Can  we  then  pause  a  moment  as  to  the  course  which  we 
ought  to  pursue,  when  we  look  at  the  great  results  to  be  at- 
tained, and  compare  them  with  the  small  sacrifices  that  are  to 
be  made  in  securing  them?" 

Chimney  Rock  Change  of  Ownership 

One  of  the  minor  noted  places  in  the  State  connected  with  the 
Revolution  was  Chimney  Rock,  a  small  rocky  elevation  of  the 
Watchung  range  northeast  of  Bound  Brook,  which  was  known 
to  be  one  of  the  view  points  from  which  Washington  and  his 
Generals,  when  encamped  at  Middlebrook,  observed  the  British 
movements  in  the  valley  below.  The  prospect  from  there  is 
far  less  in  distance  than  the  view  from  Washington  Rock, 
north  of  Dunellen,  but  Chimney  Rock  still  has  its  history  and 
is  now  under  the  ownership  of  the  Bound  Brook  Water  Com- 
pany, which  has  purchased  nearly  40  acres  of  land  surround- 
ing and  including  the  Rock.  For  nearly  40  years  past  the  Rock 
has  been  owned  by  the  Ayres  family — Sylvanus  and  then  his 
widow,  the  last  named  having  taken  excellent  care  of  the  me- 
mento. What  has  been  called  "The  Legend  of  Chimney  Rock" 
— an  Indian  legend — was  written  for  a  newspaper  about  the 
year  1843  ^Y  t^^  ^^y-  Abraham  Messier,  D.  D.,  of  Somerville. 

Interesting  Portraits  in  Rutgers  College 

The  recently  published  work  of  Dr.  Demarest  detailing 
minutely  the  history  of  Rutgers  College,  a  notice  of  which  ap- 
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peared  in  our  last  number,  may  well  call  attention  anew  to  what 
that  charming  writer,  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  and  so  well  known 
to  readers  of  books  on  Japan,  Holland,  etc..  Dr.  William  Elliot 
Griffis,  of  the  Class  of  1869,  has  said  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"Rutgers  Alumni  Monthly"  under  the  title  "The  Rutgers  Hall 
of  Inspiration."  Dr.  Griffith  therein  describes  many  of  the  por- 
traits hanging  in  Kirkpatrick  Chapel,  and  with  felicitous  dic- 
tion gives  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  character  of 
those  whom  the  portraits  commemorate.  The  article  is  accom- 
panied with  reproductions  of  the  likenesses  of  Gen.  Frederick 
Frelinghuysen,  Col.  Henry  Rutgers  (after  whom  the  College 
was  named  as  succeeding  "Queens"),  Col.  John  Taylor  and 
Simeon  DeWitt,  Our  readers  may  recall  the  fine  tribute  paid 
to  the  genius  of  DeWitt  by  the  late  Dr.  Austin  Scott  in  the 
"Proceedings"  for  January,  1921.  As  an  illustration  of  Dr. 
Griffis's  style,  and  because  it  commemorates  a  Jerseyman  of 
whom  too  little  praise  has  appeared  since  his  decease,  we  note 
this : 

"Hail  to  the  one,  long  called  'The  Chief  Citizen  of  New  Jer- 
sey!' A  true  man  of  science  devoted  to  fulfilling  in  his  life  the 
divine  command.  'Concerning  the  work  of  my  hands,  command 
ye  Me.'  (Isaiah  XLV:II).  Dr.  George  H.  Cook  traced  out 
the  glacier  line.  He  was  a  nursing  father  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  He  was  God's  noblest  work — 
an  honest  man.  No  influential  farmers,  no  'bloc'  in  the  legis- 
lature, no  commercial  combines — whether  on  matters  of  maps, 
or  in  chemical  analysis,  or  of  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
marl,  or  assertion  of  truth  welcome  or  unwelcome — could  scare 
him.  Thereto  is  a  story  and  incidentally  there's  a  reason  why 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  probably  the  best  geological  sur- 
vey of  any  of  the  forty-eight  states ;  but  those  who  knew  George 
Cook  have  good  grounds  for  their  belief  that  he  was  the  main 
element  in  the  case." 

i5*        f3^         •^^        ^* 

QUERIES  AND  MISCELLANY 

BowNE-CoMBS. — "My  great-grandmother,  Elizabeth  Bowne. 
was  b.  Dec.  2,  1776,  in  Monmouth  Co.  She  m.,  Feb.  1793,  John 
Combs,  and  they  moved  to  Ohio.  Would  like  to  know  her 
father's  Christian  name."  A.  C.  L.  (Washington,  la.). 
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Fairchild-Bayles. — "By  comment  on  the  'Lewis  Family'  in 
Somerset  Co.  Hist.  Quar.  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  119-121),  I  am  accept- 
ing Joseph  Fairchild  and  Phoebe  (dau.  of  Piatt)  Bayles,  who 
were  m.  in  1791  in  Morristown,  as  my  grcat-great-grandpar- 
ents.  But  I  cannot  discover  the  parents  of  this  Joseph,  though 
I  believe  he  might  well  have  been  a  grandson  of  Caleb,  of  Mor- 
ris Co.,  N.  J.,  who  d.  about  1777.    Joseph's  parentage  desired. 

"In  the  article  referred  to,  Phebe  Lewis,  who  m.  Piatt  Bayles, 
is  stated  to  be  the  dau.  of  Thomas,  but  I  am  sure  she  was  the 
dau.  of  Edward  Lewis.  We  still  employ  the  names  'Edward 
Lewis'  and  'Henry  Southard'  in  our  family  since  this  remote 
connection. 

"There  is  a  tradition  that  the  father  of  Joseph  Fairchild  was 
a  Tory;  this  may  aid  in  fixing  upon  his  name  and  residence." 

B.  R.  B.  (Washington,  D.  C.) 

Lieut.-Com.,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Vliet-Wilgus. — "In  1842  Curshon  (or  Dirck  Jan)  Vliet 
left  New  Jersey  with  his  wife,  Mary  Wilgus,  and  his  two  chil- 
dren, Citney  (Sydney?)  and  Daniel,  who  was  ten  years  old, 
Daniel  was  my  grandfather.  He  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of 
Daniel  Vliet  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  said  his  father  had  at 
one  time  lived  ten  miles  from  Hoboken.  Tradition  says  Cur- 
shon's  father  was  named  Daniel.  Can  you  straighten  out  this 
line?"  H.  V.  K.  (IndianapoHs,  Ind.). 

Starkey-Dynes. — "The  old  family  Bible  of  my  great-grand- 
father, Stacy  Starkey,  gave  us  the  information  that  he  was 
born  in  Burlington  Co.,  West  Jersey,  on  April  25,  1772.  It 
also  disclosed  the  fact  that  his  wife,  Margaret  Dynes,  was  born 
March  18,  1777,  and  that  they  were  married  March  18,  1794. 
We  do  not  have  any  further  data  as  to  where  they  were  mar- 
ried, or  any  of  their  earlier  history,  except  that  they  first  mi- 
grated to  Mount  Carmel,  Fleming  Co.,  Ky.,  and  then,  later, 
about  1825,  came  to  Marion  Co.,  Ind.,  where  most  of  his  de- 
scendants now  live.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  rewarded  in  my 
searches  to  a  certain  degree  by  a  record  discovered  in  your 
April,  1918,  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  Pro- 
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CEEDiNGS.  On  page  no  of  this  issue,  which  gives  a  record  of 
some  births  in  Burlington  Co.,  as  recorded  by  an  old  Quaker 
physician,  I  find  the  following  record:  '1772,  April  25;  To 
Nathan  Starkey  a  son  was  born,  this  seventh  day  of  the  week.' 

"This  is  the  first  time  in  all  of  my  searches  that  I  have  run 
on  to  anything  that  gives  me  any  definite  data  as  to  who  were 
Stacy  Starkey's  parents.  But  the  very  fact  that  this  birth  rec- 
ord corresponds  exactly  with  his  family  Bible  as  to  time  and 
place,  and  the  further  fact  that  he  (Stacy)  named  his  oldest  son 
Nathan,  gives  us  quite  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  one  born  on  that  day  as  per  this  record.  Now  I  would 
like  to  determine  definitely  the  real  identity  of  this  Nathan 
Starkey.  From  the  volumes  of  the  'New  Jersey  Archives'  I 
believe  I  have  the  proper  lineage  but  would  like  to  verify  it.  I 
believe  this  is  the  Nathan  Starkey  who  married  Edith  Willson, 
Oct.  17th,  1749,  at  New  Hanover,  Burlington  Co.,  (See  Vol. 
XXII,  Page  357).  And  I  think  Nathan's  father  was  James 
Starkey,  who  died  about  Feb.,  1748,  leaving  a  widow  Ruth 
(Harrison)  Starkey  and  children,  Nathan,  Sarah,  Ruth,  Edith, 
Mary,  Alice  and  Phebe,  and  a  son  Thomas,  who  died  in  1746. 
(See  Vol.  XXX  of  N.  J.  Archives).  Likewise  I  figure  that 
James  Starkey's  father  was  John  Starkey,  who  married  Mary 
Channelhouse  and  had  settled  in  Burlington  Co.,  prior  to  May 
8th,  1 68 1,  at  which  time  a  Daniel  Leeds  surveyed  him  some 
land  on  Assincunck  Creek  in  Burlington  Co.  They  had  chil- 
dren, John,  David  and  James.  (See  Vol.  XXI,  pages  214,  349, 
359,  400  and  527). 

"I  would  like  to  determine  definitely  whether  I  have  the 
right  Nathan  Starkey  in  mind,  and  if  my  line  is  correct,  where 
John  Starkey  came  from,  how  he  got  here,  etc.  Also  was 
Nathan  Starkey  in  the  Revolution." 

W.  C.  S.  (Indianapolis,  Ind.). 

[It  seems  probable  that  this  Starkey  line  goes  back  to  Thom- 
as, of  Queen's  Co.,  Ireland,  spoken  of  in  the  Proceedings, 
Third  Series,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  133,  134,  but  we  have  no  other  re- 
ply to  make  to  the  above,  at  present. — Editor]. 
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Andrew   J.,    170 

David.    170 

Edward,    170 

Emeline,   170 

Esther.    170 

Ida  L..   170 

Marv,    170 

MarV    B.,    170 

Phebe   T.,    174 

Timothy.    170 

"William,    54 
Ballefield.    153.    154 
Balliou,    Sarah,    164 
Baltimore,    Md.,    63,    132 
Baltis.  Leonard,   162 
Baly,  Daniel,   170 

Phebe,  170 

Thomas,    170 
Bamberger,  Louis.   86,   87,   94,   102, 

177.  178.  290.  292 
Bancroft.  George,  21 
Banta,  Maria.  315 
Barbaree,  Gitty,  282 
Barber.  Charles,  162 
Barclay.    Daniel,    162 

George,    162 

Margaret,    391 

Robert,    333 
Baremon,    Samuel.    162 
Barget,  Carl  W.,  94 
Barkelow.    Vincent,    163 
Barlew,   Joseph.   163 
Barlow.  Alice,   94 
Barnard,    Mrs.   Levi   R.,   292 
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Barnegat  Bay,   30 
Barnes,  Arthur  G.,   292 
Barnwell,    Margaret,    392 
Barradale,   Mrs.   Wm.   D.,   177 
Barre,  Isaac,  139 
Barricklo,    Sarah,   391 
Barrotts,   family,   43 
Barton,   Clara,   232 

Warren  H.,   155 
Basking  Ridge,   49,   95 
Bass,  J.   E.,   Jr.,   304 
Bassett,   Neal,   94 
Bassford,  Mrs.  Thomas  S.,  94 
Bastedo,    John   W.,    163 
Margaret,    287 
William,    163 
Baterson,  Lewis,   163 
Battle,   Henry,    163 
Batts,   William,    67 
Baty,    Charles,    163 
Bauer,   Mary   A.,    170 
Baumore,  George,  163 
Baxter,    Greenbury,    163 
Bayard,  Christopher,  163 
Bayles,    Phoebe,    407 
Piatt,   407 
Samuel,   163 
Baynon,   Nicholas,    163 
Beach,    Rev.    Abraham,    65 
Charles,    163 
David,   170 
Enoch,   159 
Hannah,   170 
Capt.  Joseph,  57 
Martha,    170 
Samuel,    170 
Sarah,  170 
Mr.     295 
Beal.'Colonel,   238 
Beaman,    Mrs.   Charles    W.,    90 
Beatty,   William,    163 
Beaux,  Cecilia,   135 
Beaver,    Colonel,    243 
Becker,  W^illiam   T.,   163 
Beddiant,  John,    163 
Bedell,   Isaac,    49,   54,    57 
Bedford,   Dr.  J.   R.,   82 
Sarah,    53 
Timothy,   53 
Bedminster  township,  95,  255,  265 
Beekman,   Charles,    351 

John   A.,    163 
Beer,  Thomas,  318 

William,   292 
Beinson,   Letitia,   390 
Belcher,    Governor,    178 
Belgium,   309 
Bell,  Henry  T.,   153 

Mr.,   55 
Bellar,   Frederick,   163 
Bellefontalne,   Ohio,    73 
Bellerica,   Mass.,    42,    43,    44 
Belleville,   292 
Belvidere,  288,   402,   403 
Belville,   Rev.   Robert  B.,    163 
Benedict,    William    H.,    161;    art. 

by,   341 
Bennet,    Aaron,    163 
Abraham,    163 
Anthony,    163 
Isaac,  Jr.,  163 
Lydia,    390 
Peter,    IRS 
Zimri,  16S 
Benson,   Dirck,    193 


Bergen,    50.   69,    212,    329,   332,    400 
Bergen,    Elizabeth,    165,    392 

Evert,    58 

Francis   D.,   59 

Frank,  75;  article  by,  209 

Han    Hansen,    58 

Hans  Jorise,    58 

Helen   A.,    59 

James,    58 

James    J.,    77,    79,    93;    obituary, 
58 

John  J.,   58 

Joris  Hansen,  58 

Lamatie,   394 

Lydia,    166 

Maria,    286 

Mary  A.,  58 

Peter,    163 

Phebe,    58 

Rutgers,    163 

Sarah,    389 

Sarah  L.,  59 

Sarah  R.,  58 
Bergen  county,  16,  54,  67,  89,  180. 
193,  244,  246,  259,  301,  302. 
304,  305,  315,  316,  318,  319, 
321,  322,  323,  324,  342,  346, 
371,    402 

Dutch   houses  in,   273 
Bergen   Hill,    123 
Berkeley,     Lord    John,     329,     330, 

331 
Berkenmeyer,    Rev.    W.    C,    259- 

273;   347-370 
Berlew,  Mary,   164 
Berks    county,    Pa.,    357,    361 
Bermuda   Island,    145 
Bernards  township,   72,  265,  270 
Bernardsville,   293 
Berrien,   Peter,   163 
Bessnet,    Sarah.    393 
Best,   Elisha,    163 
Betts,  Mary  Ann,   392 

Nancy,    164 
Beverw^yck,   72 
Bickner,   Jacob,    163 

Lucretia,   390 
Biddle.   William,   200 
Bigelow,   John   O.,   95 
Biggerstaff,    Rev.    Robert    A.,    207 
Bilderback,    Charles,    316 

Mrs.    Sarah  V.,    3I6 
Biles   Island,    226 
Biles,   Joseph  D.,   163 
Billou,   Pierre,   108.   310 
Bird,    Eugene    K.,   318 
Bise,    Hendrick,    163 
Bishop,   Phebe,   392 

Polly,    393 
Bissell,  J.   Eiistace,  95 
Bisserts,   Catharine,    389 
Bixbv,   Chas.   W.,   292 
Blackett,   William,    163 
Blackford.    Seriah.    281 
Blackler,   Ward,   163 
Black  River,  349 
Black's    Creek,    223.    227 
Blackstone.    Sir  William,    149 
Blair,  De  Witt  C,   288 
Blair,    John   A.,    181 
Blake,  Ann,   170 
Edward  A.,    170 
Harriet  N.,   170 
John  L.,  183,  184 
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Sarah,   170 
Stephen,    170 
Blake   &   Davis,   183 
Blake  &  Freeman,  183 
Blake  &  Howe,   183 
Blakely,  Charles,   163 

Davis,   163 
Blanchard,  Effle,  170 

Isaac,  163 
Blanchet,    Durest,    157 
Bland,    Richard,     140 
Blauvelt,    Thomas    T.,    163 
Blazing   Star,    51 
Blazing  Star  ferry,   53 
Bloodgood,   Catharine,    163 

Robinson,    163 

Bloomfleld,  190,  191 

Charles  A.,   191 

David,    163 

Gov.    Joseph,    11,    16,    190,    191, 
194,    289 

Rebecca,    392 

Stephen,    163 
Bloomington,   111.,   177,   292 
Blowers,   John,   57 

Blue,   Henry,    163 
Blue    Hills,    234,    240,    241,    242 
Blunt,  George  W.,   163 
Bodendeich,    Germany,    371 
Bodine,   Cornelius,   163 

Dinah,  281 

Peter,    110 
Boehme,  Jacob,   263 
Bogardus,  family,    207 

Anneke   Jans,    70 

Rev.   Everardus,   70 

John,  71 
Bogert,   C.  V.   R.,   325 
Boggs,    James,    163 

J.   Lawrence,   76,   90,   92,   96,    292 
Bohemia,    355 
Boice,    Elijah,    164 

John,  164 

Mary,   161 

Peter,    164 

Rachel,    165 
Bolan,   John   H.,   2nd,    327 
Bolls.  Polly,  162 
Bonaparte,    Joseph,    218-221,    228- 

230 
Bond,  Capt.  "William,   302 
Bonhamtown,    53 
Bonnell    (Bonnel),   family,    157 

Aaron,    171 

Benjamin,    170 

David,   170,   171 

David  O.,   170,    171 

Edith    M.,    171 

Eleazer   171 

Elias    H.,    170,    171 

Elias  M.,   171 

Elizabeth,    170 

Hannah,    170,   171 

Henry,   171 

Joseph,   170,   171 

Joseph,  Jr.,  170 

Margaret,   170 

Martha,   170 

Mary  B.,   171 

Nancy,   171 

Nathaniel,    170,    171 

Nellie  L.,   171 

Oliver,   170,  171 

Phebe,    170,    171 

Sarah,   170 


Susan  B.,  171 

Susanna,    171 

Stephen,    170 

Temperance,    171 

Walter    S.,    171 

Warhan    W.,    171 

William,    170,    171 

William   H.,   171 

William    H.,    Jr.,    171 

William    J.,    170 

(see  Bunnell) 
Bennington,    Webster,    164 
Bonnum,   Henrietta,   286 
Book   notices,    74,   206,   316,   346 
Boone,   Iowa,   203 
Boonton,   294,   349 
Booraem,  Elizabeth,  166 
Borden,     Col.     Joseph,     109.     140, 
224,   225.   226 

Sydney,    164 
Bordentown,   111,   179,   218,   219 

article   on,   223 
Bordwine,    William,    164 
Borglum,   Gutzon,    291 
Borum,  Gilbert,  164 

John,    164 
Bos,  Jacob,  351 
Bose,   Abigail,   159 
Boston,  Mass.,  41.  50,  90.  141.   177. 
178,     191,     208,     225,     237.     238, 
242 
Bosworth.   Allen,    290 
Bottle    Hill,    50,    155,    157.    18B 
Boudinot,   Annis,    130 

Elias,     72,     130,    131.      136,     301, 
302,   303 

Elisha,    72,    130,    301 

Dr.    John,    72 

Joseph,    304 

Major,    212 

Tobias.  72,  164 
Bound,   William,   164 
Bound    Brook,    56,    69,    72,    73.    94, 
108,     110,     112,     115,    118,    177, 
178,    239,    240,    241,    403,   405 
Bourbons.    218 

Bowde,  Adlord,   198.  199,   200.  201 
Bowen.    Hannah,    45 

James.   164 
Bowens  family,  43 
Bowentown,    43,    44,    45 
Bower,    Mary   A.,    171 

Sarah,    283 
Bowers,   Benjamin.    164 
Bowman.    Mary,    286.    391 
Bowne,   Elizabeth.    406 
Bowrosan.   Ann  M.   E.,   171 
Anthony,    171 
John    A.,    171 
Boyce,    Hendrick,    163 
Boyd.   Dr.   James,    164 

Mrs.  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  177 
Bovnton.   Gorham   L.,    397 
Braddock,    Gen.,    342,    343 
Bradford,  William,   190,   80 
Bradley,   Fanny   S.,    296 
Bradway,  Mrs.  Sarah  B..  290 
Brainerd,    Rev.    David,    130 
Brakeley,  P.   H.,  Jr.,   179 
Brakeman,  Peter,   206 
Branchburg    township,     249,     250, 

251 
Brandywine,    234 

Battle   of,    52,    56,    215,    234 
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172 


398 


49 
249, 


27,     28 


250, 


Brant.   Abby   A.,   173 

Elizabeth,    171,    172 

Fran*  H.   B.,   171 

Hannah,  171 

Isaac   H.,    172 

Magdalene,    171 

Mary.  172 

Matthias,   172 

Phebe,    172 

Prudence,   172 

Susan,   172 

Capt.  William,  171, 
Brasier,  Sally  M.,  166 
Bray,   James,    164 

John,   164 
Brayman,    Michael,    164 
Braynard,    Lewis.    164 
Brearley,  J.  G.,   402 
Breckenridge,   John   E., 
Breese,    Sarah.    281 
Brewen.  Mary.  287 
Brewer,  Robert  B..  164 

Sarah,    161 
Brewster,    James    M.,    164 
Briarty.  Catharine  M..   167 
BrickerhofE    family,    207 
Bridgeport,    66 
Bridgeport,    Conn.,    300 
Bridgeton,   43,   46,   47,   48, 
Bridgewater    township, 

265 
Brindley,  Charles,   164 
Brinkerhoff,    Dirck,    8 
Brinton,    Doctor,    25, 
Bristol.   Pa.,   118 
Britton  family,   310 

Elizabeth,    393 

Pattey,    163 

William   R.,    177 
Broadley,   Catharine,   282 
Brockenburg,   William,    42 
Brockholls     (Brockholst),     Mary, 

101 
Brodhead,  Gen.  Daniel,   204 

Rachel,    204 

Richard,   204,   205 
Brokaw,   Adam,    172 

Isaac,    164 

John,    172 

Temperance,    172 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,    56,    58,    69,    112, 

192.   194.   395 
Brooks  family,   43 

Abigail,    40,    43,    48 

Abraham,   48 

Almerine,    48 

Alpheus,    46 

Anna,    43 

Benjamin,    48 

Bertha,    48 

Bloomfield,   48 

Charlotte,    48 

David,    46,    47 

David  G.,   48 

Dorcas,    46 

Edward,   48 

Eleanor,   46 

Elizabeth,   40,    43,   46,   48 

Ellen,   48 

Enoch,    46.    49 

Enoch,  Jr.,   49 

Etna,    48 

Fanny,   48 

George,   40 

Goodwife,    42 


Hannah,  45,  46,  47,  48 

Harold  W.,   48 

Harriet,   48 

Henry,   descendants   of,   4» 

Henry.   Jr..    47 

Henry   W..    48 

Hephzibah,    43 

Ira,   Sr.,   47 

Isaac,    42,    47 

James,    40,    47 

Jane,   49 

Jeanne   R.,    48 

Jeremiah.    46 

Joel,    47 

John,    40,   42,    46,   47 

Jonathan,   40 

Josiah,   43,   44.    46,    47 

Josiah,    Jr..    47 

Keziah.    45 

Lavinia.  48 

Lester.    42 

Leticia.   48 

Lucy.    47 

Lydia,    43,    47,    48 

Mary,   42,   43.   47,   48 

Matthew,    40 

Mehitable,    43,   47 

Naomi,    46.    47 

Capt.   Nathaniel,   42 

Oliver,    46 

Patience,     45 

Phcebe.   46,    47 

Rachel.    47,    48 

Ray,   48 

Reuben,   Sr.,   47 

Reuben,   Jr.,   47 

Rebecca,   43,  47 

Richard,    40 

Robert  P..  48;  art.  by.  40 

Samuel,    47 

Sarah,    42,    48 

Seth,    45,    46 

Seth,   Jr.,   46 

Seth,   3rd,   46,   47 

Sheppard,   47 

Sheppard,   Jr.,    47 

Susan,    49 

Temperance,    46 

Thomas.    40,    41,    46,    47,    48 

Timothy,    42,    43 

Rev.   Timothy,  47 

Timothy,   Sr.,   44 

Timothy,  Jr.,   44,  45 

Timothy.   3rd.   45,   46 

Timothy,   4th,   46 

Uriah,   47 

William,   48,   49 

Zebulon,   46,   47 
Zermiah,    45 
Brotherton,    40 
John,    164 
William,    164 
Brouwer  family,   207 
Brower,    Delia,    281 
Brown,   Abby  W.,   172 
Alice   O.,    172 
Amade    B..    172 
Ann    E..    172 
Asher,   172 
Baldwin    C.    172 
Benjamin   B.,   164 
Caleb,    172,    173 
Caleb  W.,  172 
Catharine,   285 
Charles,  164 
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Charles   A.,   173 
Capt.    Daniel,   50 
Daniel,    173 

David,    164 

David   A..   397,   398 

Doddridge,    164 

Edward   P.,   172 

Edwin   D.,   172 

Electa,  172 

Elias,    164 

Eliza    F.,    172 

Elizabeth,  166,  172,  173,  392 

Elizabeth   O.,   173 

Elizabeth    S.,   173 

H.   Elsie,   172 

Emma,    172 

Forman  B.,   164 

Frances  L.,   173 

George  W.,   164 

Gertrude  N.,  173 

Hannah,   162,    172 

Henry,    172 

Hetty,    167 

Isaac,   172 

Isaac  P.,  172 

Israel,    172 

Jacob,    164.    172 

James.    164 

James   M.,    172 

Jane,    172 

Joann  Day,  173 

Johanna,   163 

John,  164 

John    C,    164 

Joseph,    172 

Dr.    Joseph,    225 

Joseph    D..    173 

Josiah,    173 

Rev.  Josiah  J.,   292 

Jotham,    172 

Julia    A.,     164 

Julia  A.  P.,   173 

Letitia,    173,    390 

Lydia,    165 

Maria    R.,    172 

Martha.    178 

Mary,    276 

Munroe   J.,    173 

Nancy,    173 

Nathaniel,   173 

Ogden,    172,    173 

Peter,    164 

Phebe,    173 

Philemon,  173 

Philemon,    2nd,    173 

Polly,  280 

Rhoda,   173 

Richard,   164 

Robert,    164 

Sally   O.,    173 

Sarah,    172 

Sarah    A.,    173 

Susan  C,   173 

Stephen,    173 

Stewart.    164 

Thomas,    164,    173 

Zebulon,    164 

Mr.,    340 

"Widow,  159 
Bruen,   Elizabeth,  173 

Joseph,    173 
Brumley,  Horace  T.,   294 
Brunnholtz.  Rev.  Peter.  357.  361 
Brunson,    Mary,    171 

Steven,  164 


Brunyate,   William  L.,   95 
Brush,   Margaret,   281 

Sarah,   286 

Simeon,    164 
Bryan,  Charles  W.,   Jr..   95 
Buchanan,    Andrew,    164 

Frederick    N.,     173 

George,    164 
Buckelew,   Catharine,   392 

Elizabeth,   392 

John,   164 

Margaret,    166 

Sarah,   282 

Vincent,    165 
Budd,   David  H.,   165 

James,    201 

Mrs.    Merritt    L...    289 

T.,    21 

Mr.,    205 
Buffalo,   N.  Y.,    113,    118 
Bull,    Nathaniel,    165 

Richard,    200 
Bullock,    Samuel,    165 
Bundley.    Eliza,    162 
Bunn,   Catharine,    283 

Ralph,    165 
Bunnell,    Elizabeth    A.,    173 

George   C,    173 

Synesy,  173 

(see   Bonnell) 

Burdin,  Levi,   165 
Burger.    Frances,    173 

Gerradlas,   173 

John.   173 
Burgoyne.  Gen.,  50 
Burke,    Edmund,    149 
Burleu,   Samuel,    165 
Burley,    Walter,    197 
Burlington,    11,    26.    Ill,    132.    175, 

200,   203.   223,   224,   343 
Burlington    county,    9,    18,    26,    68. 
82,   89,    128.    151,    175,    179,    199, 
295,    372.    402,    407,    408 
Burnet    (Burnett),   Aaron   W.,    174 

Abigail,    174 

Abby   A.   B.,    173 

Alexander   T.,    174 

Anna    A.,    174 

Charlotte   M.,   174 

Daniel,   173 

Dorcas,    174 

Edward  M.,  174 

Eliza  A.  D.,   174 

Hannah,   173 

James,   50 

James  A.,   174 

Jane  H,   174 

John,    174 

John   O.,    173 

Mary,    174 

Matthias.    174 

Moses   L.,    174 

Phebe   T.,    174 

Sallie,    174 

Sarah  P.,  174 

Susan,  173 

Susan  W.,   173 

Timothy,   174 

W.    Heyward,    156 

William,    174 

Gov.  William,   198 
Burns,    Lewis.    165 
Burnt  Mills,  80 
Burr,   Aaron.   291 
Burrage.  Dr.  Walter  L...  75 
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Burrel    (Burrell),  Amos,   159 

Isaac  C,  56 
Burt,  Benjamin,  Rev.  record.   52 

Morns,    165 
Butler,    174 

Jeremiah,    165 

Nicholas   M.,    135 

Robt.,   165 

Stephen,    165 
Byerly,  Mr.,   312 
Byram,  Barbara  A.,  297 

Elias,   339,   340 

George   G.,   339 
Byran,   John   B.,   174 

Mary   C.   W.,    174 

Cadmus,  Abraham,  166 

Mrs.   Emilie  F.,   190 

Grace  L.,   190 

Stephen  V.   C,   190 
Caesar,    Harry   I.,   94 
Cafferty,   Nathaniel,   165 
Cain,  Thomas,   165 
Caldwell,  54 
Califon,   296 

California,    31,    48,    279,    318 
Callmeyer,    Virginie    P.,    art.    by, 

155 
Cambridg-e,  Mass.,   178 
Camden,    25,    61,    89,    90,    109,    175, 

Camden   county,    26,    373 
Cameron,  John  M.,  94 
Cammann,    Louisa,    294 
Camp,  Bede,  387 

Eli,    165 

Dr.  James  R.,   275 

Jane  M.,   275 

John  B.,  275 
Campbell,    Edward   S.,    299 

Mrs.   Cecil,   64 

George  W.,  93 

Isaac,   165 

Sarah,  287 
Campfield,  John,  54 
Camp   Merritt,   history   of,   321 
Canandaigua,   N.   Y.,   113 
Candler,   Ann    M.,    164 
Canfield,  Benjamin,   159 

Frederick   A.,    86,    292,    339 

Israel,    57 

Jennie   M.,    95 
Canton,   China,    186 
Cape  de  la  Renas,   29 
Cape    May,    46,    48,    83 
Cape  May  county,   26,   27,   46,   373, 

Capoolong  river,    248 
Carhart,   Macey,   31 
Carithers,  Nancy,  164 
Carl,    Mary,   283 
Carleton,   Gen.   Guv,    343 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  222 
Carman,  Anne,   285 

James,    165 

Lewis,    165 

Phebe,    393 
Carnahan,   Rev.   James,   217 
Carnegie,    Mrs.   Andrew,    188 
Carnes,    Ephraim,    54,    57 

Lieut.  John,  53 
Carolinas,  24,  291 
Carpenter,   Anna  C,   276 

Benjamin,    117 

Betsey,   275 


Deborah,   276 
Edward.    275 
Emma  W.,    276 
Hope,  275 

Mrs.   Horace  R.,   95 
James,    275,    276 
Jerusha,    275 
Mary,    276,    386 
Sara_h    E.,    275 
Sarah   W.,   275 
William,    394 
Carr,    Robert,    189 
Carson,  Ann,   162 
Anthony,    165 
Elizabeth,    287 
Jane,   162 
Lott,   165 
Rebecca,   282 
Carter,   Capt.   Benj.,   50 
Elizabeth,   94 
George,   165 
Mary,  166 
William    T.,    93 
Mrs.  William  T.,  90 
Carteret,   96,   398 

Col.    Edward    C.    M.,    328 
Elizabeth,   331 

Sir  George,    329,   330,   331,    332 
Gov.  James,  329,  332 
Margaret,   330 

Gov.    Philip,    329,    331,    332,    333 
Carterets,    Story   of,    328 
Cartier,   Baron    de,    309,    310 
Case,  Mrs.  G.  W..  95 

Mrs.   George  W.,   Jr.,   156,   158 
Castleton,  N.  T.,   210 
Castner,  Jehu  R.,  165 
John,   266 
Peter,  269,  348 
Peter  R.,   165 
(see    Kastner) 
Catskills   Mts.,    24,    25    26 
Cavillier,    Henry,    165 
Cayuga    Lake,    N.    Y.,    113 
Caywood,    Mary,    287 
Thomas,   165 
William,    165 
Cedar  Grove.   175,  254 
Cedarville,     48 
Centerville.    249 
Chamberlain,   George  W..   208 
Chamberlin,    Cornelius,    286 
Elizabeth.    283,    393 
Harriet.    282 
Rebecca,    284,    393 
Chambers,  Daniel,  165 
David.    165 
David.    Jr.,    165 
Elizabeth,     282 
Hetty,    164 
Rose,    284 
Channelhouse,  Mary,  408 
Chapman,    Henry    S.,    95 
Rev.  Joseph,   i65 
Mr..   159 
Chardavoyne,    Sie.    304 
Charles    II,    44,    330.    331 
Charleston,    S.    C,    356 
Charlestown,   Mass.,    42 
Chatham,    50,    53,    66,    95.    175     177 
207,    246,    289,    291,    293      ' 
Lord.   149 
Chawcosett.    202 
Cheesman,  Lavinia,   163 
Reuben,   165 
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Cheesequake    Creek.    28,    32 
Cheever,    Rev.    Mr..    402 
Chesapeake   Bay,    24 
Chesney,    John,    165 
Chester,   55 

Col.    John,    290 
Chesterfield,    9 
Chesterfield    township,    223 
Chestnut    Neck,    244 
Chetwood,   William,   217 
Chicago,    111.,    114,    293 
Chidister,    Amzy,    165 

Phinehas,   Rev.,    record,   53 

Rebecca,   53 
Chimney   Rock,    405 
Chittenden,    Horatio    H.,    165 
Choate,    Joseph,    135 
Cholwrell,   Jacob,   165 
Chrislie,   Mary   E.,   388 
Christian,    Mrs.    Charles    A.,    292 

Peter,    165 
Christie    family,    314 

Mrs.    Agnes   G..   315 

Fitz-James,     314,     315 

Capt.   James,   315 

James,   314 

Mrs.  Maria  B.,  315 

Peter,  315 

William.  315 
Church,  Dr.  Benjamin,   178 
Churchward,  Cornelius,  165 

James,  165 

John,   165 

Mary,    390 
Cincinnati,   Ohio,   276,    294,    296 
Clairsville,    Ohio,    172 
Clark    (Clarke),    Aaron,    276 

Abraham,    80.   318,   319 

Benjamin,    165 

Col.   David,   276 

David,  Jr.,  276 

Deborah,    276 

Elijah,  165 

Eliza,     282 

Hannah,   276 

H.,   51,   53,   54,  165 

Humee,    276 

Isaac,    276 

James,   165,   276 

John,    166,    200,    276 

Capt.  John,   276 

John  J.,  276 

Jotham,    276 

Jotham,    Jr.,    276 

Lardner,    82,    83 

Mahlon  S.,  165 

Mary,    276 

Peggy,  276 

Phebe,    276 

Polly,   276 

Sarah,    276 

Sarah    M..    165 
Clarksburg,    33 
Clarkson.    John.    165 

John  L,..   166 

Katharine.    162 
Clauson,   Capt.   Eli   B..    166 

Jeptha.    166 

Levi.    166 
Claxton.    John,    166 
Clay.    Henry.    211,    402 
Clay  Pitt  Creek,  32,  202 
Clayton,   Eliaa,    287 

John,  166 

Maria,    163 


William,    166 
Cleveland,    Ohio,    297 
Cleveland,  Grover,   135 
Clickner,   Peter,    166 
Clinton,   Catharine,    388 
Elizabeth,   284 
Governor,  104 
Levina,   162 
Clinton   township,   262,   266 
Cloyd,   Susannah,   284 
Cluch,    Betty,    166 

Samuel,    166 
Coate,    John,    198 

Samuel,    198 
Cocks,    Mary,    283 

/ s^g    Cox ) 
Coddington,    David,    166 
Grace,    287 
Rachel,    164 
Codrington,    Capt.     Thomas,     108, 

110 
Cody,    Schuyler    M.,    316 
Coe,    Grace    A.,    292 
Coejeman,   Andrles,    110 

Jane.    284 
Cogswell.   Aaron,    276 
Cohansey,    43.    46 
Cohansey   river,    26,    44,   46 
Coldham,    John,    201 
Coldwater,  N.  Y.,   74 
Cole,    Amos,    166 
James,    166 
Phebe,  390 
Robert,   166 
Coleman,  Elizabeth,  393 
Jesse,   166 
Nelly.   393 
Timothy,  166 
Coles.  Dr.   J.   Ackerman,    156,   158, 

197,   292,   307 
Coligny,    Admiral,    310 
Collingswood,  66 
Collins,    Francis,    200 
Colorado,   48 
Colorado    River,   66 
Colts  Neck,  33 
Columbia,   District  of.   20 
Columbia,   Ohio,   316 
Columbia  University,   103 
Columbus,  34,   227,   320,   295,   806 

Christopher,    106 
Combs,    Jane,    161 
John,    166,    406 
Nathaniel,    166 
Comely,    Mary,    226 
Compton,    Andrew,    276 
Anna,   390 
Cornelius,    166 
Daniel  A.,  276 
Elizabeth,    163 
Henry,   166 
Martha,   276 
Mary,   163 
Mary   B.,   276 
Comrie,   Mrs.   Alexander   J.,   95 
Concord,  Mass.,   41,   42 
Concord,   N.   H..   78,   317 
Condict,  Abram,   57 
Col.   Daniel,   159 
David,    159 
Eunice,    159 

Jemima,    Diary   of,    158 
Jonathan,    159 
Jotham,    159 
Lewis,    402 
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Matthew,    159 

Samuel,    159 
Condit,  Caleb,   159 
Condone,  Polly,  284 
Cong-er,  Abby,  276 

Betsey,  276 

Samuel,   276 

William,   166,  276 
Conkins,   Ann    281 
Conkling,  Ludolph  H.,  95 

William   J.,    177,   292,   317 
Connecticut,   45,    168,    177,   182 
Connecticut  Farms,  50,  51,  52,  53, 
55,    244,    275 

cemetery  inscriptions,   167,   275, 
381 
Connet,    James,    166 

John,   166 
Connolly,    James   C,    art.    by,    137 
Connor,    Abigail,    47 

Catharine,    287 

John  W.,   166 
Conover,  Catherine,  286 

Davis,   166 

Evelin,    285 

Hannah,    164 

James,  166 

John,   166 

Joseph,    166 

Nicholas,    166 

Nicholas    R.,    166 

Peter,   166 

Phebe,   389 

William,    166 

(see  Covenhoven) 
Conrad,   Joseph,    318 
Constable's  Hook,   329 
Converse,  Rev.  Charles  S.,  276 
Conway,    Thomas,    234 

Mr.,    142,    149 
Conyn,  Philip,  110 
Cook    (Cooke),  Aaron,   166 

Anthony,    166 

Benjamin,    166 

Betsey,    285 

Colonel,  57 

Capt.    Daniel,    53;    Rev.    record, 
55 

Elihu,    166 

Elizabeth,    276,    283 

Dr.   George   H.,   406 

Henry,   166 

James,   166 

Jonathan,    166 

Joseph,   166 

Rebecca,   55 

Samuel,    166 

Sylvanus,    167 

Capt.   William,    276 
Cooley,  H.  S.,  21 

Sara,  95 

Mr.,   3 
Coolidge,    Pres.    Calvin,     89,     176, 
310,   395 

John,   395 
Cooper,  Ann,   73 

James   P.,   175 

John,    276 

John   G.,    167 
Coot,    Sophia,    164 
Copper  (jreek,  25 
Corbett,    Harvey   W.,    325 
Coriell,  Amos,   167 

Emanuel,    198 
Corkendall,  Samuel,  167 
27 


Cornbury,   Lord,   2,   68,   200 
Cornel    (Cornell),   A.,   264 
Cornelius,   167 
Jane,    285 
William,   Jr.,   194 
Corning-,   Charles   R.,    317 
Cornwall,    N.    Y.,    243 
Cornwallis,     General,      227,       241, 

323,   342 
Corregio,   307 
Cortelyou,    Albert,    167 
Anne,   284 
Henry,    167 
Lydia,  389 
Mary,   389 
Simon,    167 
Cortlandt,   Colonel,   54 
Corwin,    Nathaniel,    340 
Cory  &  Osmun,  187 
Cosby,   Governor,    313,   314 
Cosenger,    Julia,    390 
Costomsy,    William,    167 
Cottrel,   Josiah,    167 
Counties,  origin  in  N.  J.,   371 
Courter,  J.  Theodore,  276 
Maria   B.,    276 
William,   276 
CQvenhoven,  Charles,  167 
Jane,  394 
John,    167 
Nelly,   164 
William,    167 
(see  Conover) 
Covert,   Cornelius,    167 
Elias,    167 
Martha,    282 
Suky,  389 
Cowlishaw,    Martha    P.,    187 
Cox,  Cornelius  T.,   252 
Gov.    Daniel,    201 
Daniel,  Jr.,   201 
Dennis,    252 
James,    167 

John,    167,    251,    252,    341 
Joshua,    167 
Mary,   284 
Nathaniel,    167 
Richard,    167 
Sarah,    394 
William,   Jr.,    194 
Wyckoff,    252 
Coxe,  William,   141,   142 

(see  Cocks) 
•Coytesville,    180 
Crab    Island,    32 
Crad,    Rebecca,    167 
Craig,    Barthema,    389 
1    John   A.,    93;     obituary,    180 
R.   L.,    180 
Mr.,    253 
Craighead,   Col.,   56 
Cramer,    Henry,    167 
Cranmer,   John,   167 
Cranbury,    27 
Crane,   Agnes,   277 
Alfred,    278 
Ann,    277 
Benjamin.   277 
Betsey,   277 
Charity.    385 
Charlie,    277 
Charles  C,   277 
Daniel    B.,    277,   387 
David,  277 
David  B.,  277 
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EllaB.    277 

Eliza  C.   L.,   277 

Eliza    M.,    386 

Eliza    T.,    277 

Elizabeth,  159.  277 

Esther,    277 

Esther   M.,    277 

Ezra,   167 

Francis    H.,    277 

Hannah,    277.    387 

Hannah  C,   277 

Hannah  M..  277 

Harriet.    277 

Israel,    402 

Jane,    277 

Jerusha,  277 

John,    Kev.    record,    57 

John    C,    277 

Capt.   Josiah,    277 

Lewis,    167 

Lois,  277 

Margaret,    278 

Martha,    277 

Mary,   277 

Moses,    159 

Obadiah.  277 

Oliver.    277 

Phebe.   277.   387 

Phebe    P.,    277 

Phebe    S..    277 

Samuel,    159 

Sarah.  277,  391 

Sarah   C.   277 

Stephen.    277,    318,    386 

Stephen  H.,   277 

Susannah    B.,    277 

Thomas,  159 

Timothy,    159 

William,    277.    278 
Crawford,  Abby.   278 

Francis   M.,   232,   233 

Frank    L..    95 

Robert,    278 
Creed.    Susan.    162 
Cregar,   Mrs.   Edgar  I,.  95 
Creskill.   321,   325 
Crease,    Rachel.    46 
Crlsfleld.  Sallie.  299 
Crocheron,   Philip,    167 
Crocker,     Russel.     167 
Crooke,  Gen.  PhiMp  S.,  192 
Cross,    Jemima,    166 
Crossgrove,    Hannah.    167 
Crossweeksung.    28.    34,    202 
Crosswicks,  70.  83.  224,  227 
Crosswicks   creek,    223,    226,   243 
Crow.   Girtwood,   162 

Margaret,    283 
Crowell,    Juniah,    278 

Mary,    285 
Cruser.    Ann,    3^0 
Cubberly.  David.  Jr.,  167 

Elijah.    167 

Margaret,    394 

Mercy.    288 

William  H..  167 
Cueman.  Mrs.  J.  Bentley.  191 
Culcuilco,    temples    of,    22 
Culberson,    EMza.    388 
Culligan,  William,   167 
Culver.    Jonathan,    167 
Cumberland  county,  9,  27,  42,  178, 

246,   373.   402 
Cummings,  Widow,  57 


Currie,    Ellen,    181 

James.    181 

John.    181 

John   A..   181 

Helen    A.,    181 

Margaret,    181 

Mungo   J.,   obituary,   181 

Robert,    181 

William.    181 
Curtis,    Herbert.    167 
Custer.   Miio.    177.    178.    292 
Cutler.    Willard    W.,    177 

Mrs.    Willard    W.,    76,    91,    177, 
292     312 
Cutter, 'Francis,    167 

Hannah,    277 

Samuel,    167 

Sarah,    277 

Dally,  Elizabeth,  282 

J.    W.,    21 

Jeremiah,    281 
Daneley.  John,   281 
Danie  .    Margaret.    390 

Mary.    288 
Danser,   Aaron.   281 

Elias,   281 

Rachel.    166 
Darcy,    Brigadier-General,    213 
Dascom,    Mary,    161 
Davenport,    Francis.    204 

Robert.   281 
David.   Mary,    392 
Davis,  Aaron,  278 

Ann,    165 

Ann  M..    63 

Caleb.   278 

Mrs.    C.    G.,    158 

Edward    E..    281 

Electa.    278 

Elijah,    281 

Frances.   278 

Henry.    281 

James,    281 

John.   278  . 

Joseph.    278 

Lydia,    278 

Phebe,   90 

Rachel    B..    278 

Sarah,   165 

Steven,    281 

Vincent,    281 
Davison.  Catharine  B..  393 

Catharine    S.,   162 

Daniel,    281 

Garret  S.,  281 

James,    281 

John.   281 

Jonathan,    281 

Matthew.   281 

William,     281 
Dawes,    Charles,    395 

William,    395 
Day,   Amos.    169.   278 

Capt.   Artemas,   Rev.   record,    53 

Charles,    278 

Eliza,    278 

Eliza    B..    278 

Frederick.   278 

James.  278 

Jane   W.,   278 

Joan,    173 

Dr.   Joseph  B..   278 

Louis    DeV.,    95 

Mary.    278 
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Mary   G.,    278 

Mary  M.,   278 

Nancy,   278 

Nehemiah,    57 

Phebe,  278 

S.,    50 

Samuel,    278 

Sarah,   278 

Capt.  Thomas,  50 

William,  278 

William   E.,    278 

William    L.,    278 
Dayton,    Mrs.    A.    Ogden,    61 

Charles    E.,    278 

Clara  G.,    278 

Eleanor  A.,   278 

Elias,    51,    234,    236 

James    W.,    278 

Jesse,    281 

Gen.  Jonathan,   211,   213,   217 

Sarah,   282 

Sarah   S.,   278 

Stephen  C,   278 
Dayton,   Ohio,    71,    382 
Dean,    Jacob,    281 

John,   194 

Margaret,   286 

Nehemiah,  281 

Samuel,    281 
Deats,  Hiram   E.,   84,   177,   292 
De  Camp,   James,  340 

Philip,  281 
DeCoppet,   Mr.,   182 
Deeds,  George  M.,   279 
Deerfield   township,    47,   48 
de  Forest,  Jesse,  309,  311 

David   R.,    281 

Robert  W.,   309 
de  Graeff,   Mr.,   310 
Degraw  family,   207 

Abram,    281 

Adrian,    281 

John,    281 
DeGroot,   Jacob,  72 

Sarah,    72 
DeHart,   Cornelius,   281 

Guisbert,    281 

Harry   V.,   279 

Jane,    IfiB 

John,    281 

Mary,  394 

Peter,   281 

Powell,    281 
De   la   Montayne,   family,    207 
Delaware,    26,    56.    135,    202 
Delaware  Bav,   262 
Delaware  Falls,   28,   107,   108,   150, 

151,  152,  154,   198 
Delaware  river,   25,   27,  29,  40,   68, 
107,     111,     113,     116,     118,     121, 
129,     198,     203,     219.    223,     227, 
231 
Delaware   township,   68 
Delaware  Valley,   23,   24,  37 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  27.  29 
Dellentash,    Elizabeth,    281 
Dellicker,   Rev.  Mr.,   56 
Demarest,  Charles  H.,  191 

Jacobus.    274 

Rev.     William     H.     S.,     81,     174, 
319.    405 

fsee  des  Marets) 
DeMott,  Richard,   281 

Sarah,  389 
Denby,    Eleanor,   390 


Denman,  Isaac,  281 

Margaret   T.,   279 
Dennis,  Alfred  L.,   293 

Eliza,   294 

Eliza   S.,   293 

Garret,    281 

James,   294 

Dr.  Laban,   76 

Louisa  J.,   299 

Mrs.   Sallie  C,   299 

Samuel  K.,   299 

Samuel    S.,    obituary,    293 
Dennison,    Elizabeth,   288 
Denver,    Colo.,    48 
Depew,   Chauncey   M.,    292 
Derbyshire,   Eng.,   223 
Deremer,   Peter,    281 
Dern,   William,    266 
Derwestowa,    Christina,    392 
Deshler,  George  W.,  281 
De  Sille   family,   207 
des   Marets,    Catherine,    315 
Devon,    Pa.,   94 
Devonshire,    Eng.,    330 
De  Vries,  37 

de    Watteville,    Bishop    John,    176 
Dewes,   Capt.    Samuel,    178 
Dewey,   Admiral,   322 
DeWitt,   Anne,    391 

John,    281 

Phebe,    389 

Polly,    164 

Simeon,   406 
Dey,    David    B.,    281 

Elias,   282 

Elias   O.,    282 

Elizabeth,    393 

Euphemia,    287 

James,    282 

John,   282 

Lewis,    282 

Margaret,    285 

Nancy,   163 

Ralph   L.,    282 

Sally,    287 

Samuel  L.,   282 

Thomas,    282 

Vincent,    282 

William,  282 
Dibbel,    Lucas,    360 
Dickel,  Mrs.  William  C,   59 
Dickerson,    Cornelius,    340 

Mahlon,    338,    339 

Thomas,   339,   340 
Dickinson,     Gen.     Philemon,     85, 

226,    235,   241,   243,   244,   246 
Dieppe,    34 
Diets,   Charles,    282 
Dillon,    Eske,    282 

John,    282 

Mary,   286 
Dimsdale,    Robert,    200 
Disborough,    Eli,    282 
Disbrow,   Andrew,  282 

Ann,    166.    167 

Daniel,    282 

Hannah,  162 

Herriot.  391 

Isaiah,  282 

John.    282 

Rachel,    393 

Samuel,    282 

William,    282 

Dr.  William  S.,  77,  93 
Diss,  Mrs.  Albert  B.,  95 
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Ditmars,  Frederick  A.,  282 
Dix.    Warren    R.,    189 
Dixey,    Mary,    287 
Dixon,   John,    282 
Dod,    John,    159 

Samuel,    159 
Dodge.    Ezekiel,    282 

Dr.   Henry   N.,   94 
Dolbeer,   John,    279 
Dominick,    Seth,    282 
Donaldson,   John   A.   W.,   327 
Dook,  Mary,   165 
Doran,    Alexander,     Rev.     record, 

51 
Dorchester,   Mass.,   44 
Dorehouse,    Esq.,    151 
Doremus,   Mr.,    182 
Dorman,   Mary,   283 
Dorset,   Joseph,   282 
Doty,    Albert    C,    279 

Charles  R.,   279 

Christiana   F.,    279 

Edward   W.,   279 

Eliza    A.,    174 

Frederick    P.,    279 

George    W.,    279 

Grace   M.,    279 

John,    282 

Myrtle,   C,    279 

Phebe    S.,    279 

Samuel   S.,   279 

Sarah  T.,   279 

William  O.,  279 
Douglas    (Douglass),    James,    282 

L.  E.,  177 

Lydia,    283 

Margaret   E.,   393 
Doughty,   Benjamin,   282 

General,    212 

John,    50 

Rachel,    281 

Sally,    281 
Dover,    62,    63,    95,    184,    292,    296 
Dover,  N.  H.,  184 
Down,    Sidney,    282 
Downie,    Samuel,    282 
Downing,   George.   282 
Downs,    Robert,    282 
Doyle,    Thomas,    282 

William,    282 
Doylestown,   Pa..    61,   89,   90 
Drake,    Charles   N.,    279 

Colonel,  54 

Elizabeth,   283 

Ephraim,    282 

George,    282 

Hannah   D.,    279 

Harriet,    166 

John,    282 

Lewis,    282 

Lilian,    279 

Oliver,    282 

Rebecca,    164 

Reune,   282 

Samuel,    282 
Drummond,   James,   282 
DuBois,    Nicholas,    283 
Duer,  Dr.  Wm.  A.,   313 
Duffleld,   Edward   D.,    76 
Dulca.    Ann    M.,    279 

Caleb    M.,    279 

Harriet  H.,   279 

Rhoda,  279 
Dullard,   John   P.,   81 
Duly,  Phebe,   393 


Dumond,   Catherine   P.,   314 

John    P.,    314 

Maria,    314 
Dumont,    321,    325 

Elbert,   283 

John,    283 
Dunbass,   Robert,   283 
Duncan,   Daniel,   283 

General,   325 

Lydia,   167 

Stephen,  283 

William,  283 
Dunellen,   405 
Dunham,  Catherine,  281 

Clarkson,  283 

Edward  W.,  283 

Elijah,    283 

Eph,    283 

James,    283 

Jane,   164 

John,   283 

Mary,  163 

Mary    S.,    390 

Morris,    283 

Rachel,    390 

Susannah,   164 
Dunken,  Andrew,   283 
Dunlap    family,    75 
Dunn,   Asa,   283 

David,    283 

Elenor,    163 

Emaline,    164 

Eph.    P.,    283 

Hugh,    108 

Leonard.  283 

Oliver,    283 

Philemon,    283 

Simeon,    283 

Thomas,    283 
Durand,   Charles  M.,   279 

Ezra,  279 

Hannah,  279 

Joseph,   279 

Nancy,    279 

Nathaniel  B.,  279 
Durand  &  Co.,   189 
Durdie,    Robert,   283 
Durham,  Professor,   195 
Duryee,  James,  283 

John,    283 
Dusenberry,  James  P.,  93 
Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  54 
Duyckinck,    John,    283 

Richard  B.,    283 
Dwight,   Mrs.   Franklin   B.,   90,   9J 
Dye,  Benjamin,  283 

Larance,  283 

Seth,   283 

Vincent,    283 
Dynes,    Margaret,   407 

Eagle  Rock,  Cal..  395 
Earhart,   Lydia,    164 
Earl,    David,    279 

Edward,    279 

Elizabeth,    279 

Elizabeth  H.,  387 

Joannah,   279 

John,    279 

Margaret,   280 

Mary,   279 

Phebe,   280 

Phebe  B.,    280 

Phebe  G.,   279 

Phebe  T.,    280 
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Philip,   279 

Robert,    280 

Robert  C,   280 

Sarah,  279 

Thomas  G.,  280 

William.    280 
Earl  of  Halifax,  138 
Earle   family,   207 
East  Amwell  township,  68 
Eastburn,    Mary    W.,    391 

Robert,    283 
East  Chester,   battle  of.   53 
Eastford,  Conn.,   290 
Eastman,    John,    283 
Easton,  Maryland,   300 
Easton,  Pa.,  27,  61,  113,  269 
East  Orange,  60,  95,  106,  177,  178, 

234,   292,   293,   314 
Eastville,   Va.,    67 
Eastwood,  John,  292 

John   H.,   292 
Eaton,    Isaac,    80 

Maria   S.,    388 

Robert,  198 
Eatontown,    33 
Eberhard,  C.  F.,  92 
Eddy    family,    177 

Thomas,  Jr.,  283 
Edgar,  David,   283 

Henrietta  M.,  283 

James,   283 

Jennett  T.,   162 

John,    283 
Edgewater,    95 
Edinbergh,   Phillis,   393 
Edmunds,    Robert,    67 
Edwards,  Isaac,   283 

Jesse,  224 

Rev.  Jonathan,  130 

Sarah,  384 

Uzal,    283 
Egbert  family,   310 
Eldrid,   Aaron,    283 
Eldridge,    Abraham   W.,    283 
Eliot,  Charles  W.,   135 
Elizabeth      (Elizabethtown),      49, 
50,    51,    52,    53,    54,    55,    57,    63, 
65,    74,    90,    99,    103,    104.    107, 
112,     137,     147,    175.     181.     185. 
186.     188.    189,     216,     240,    244, 
289,    328.    329.     330,    332.     343. 
402 
Elizabethtown  Point,  50,  112,  123. 

268.    331,    351 
Elkins,  Edward.  283     - 
Ellis,    Samuel,    284 
Ellsworth,   Theopholis,    194 
Elmer,   Daniel,   402 

Eli,   194 

Lucius  Q.  C,  402 

Rev.    Mr.,    56 
Elston,   Alex,    284 

Charity,   51 

Hannah.  392 

Samuel,   Rev.   record,    51 
Ely,   Abigail,   288 

Achsa.   282 

Ann,   166,   288 

George,   151.   284 

Edwin   A..    85,    87,    94,    177.    178. 
400 

Elizabeth,    281 

Elizabeth  H.,  151 

John,   284 

John  D.,  284 


201,    224,    284 
284 


Dutch 


165 


Joseph,    284 

Moses.    54 

Dr.  Noah,  280 

Rebecca,  151 

Reuben   P.,   200 

Richard,    284 

Thomas,    284 
Embly,  Clark,   284 

John,    284 

Joseph.    284 

Robert,    284 
Emlev,    William 

William  S..   95 
Emmons,    Abraham. 

Elizabeth.    162 
Eneberg,    Rev.,   266 
Englewood.  181 
English,   Dr.   D.   E.,    292 

John,    284 

Tabitha,    288 
English       Names       with 

Equivalents.    374 
Englishtown,   33 
Erie,   Penn..    315 
Errickson.    Margaret, 
Ervin.    Cornelius,    284 

Hannah,    281 

John.   Jr..    284 

Marv,    287 

William,  284 
Esler,  Conrad,   49 

John,  49,  57 
Esopus,    N.  T.,    26,    50 
Essex    county,    9. 
240,     246,     247, 
371.    402 
Ettl,  John.  305 
Eufala,   Okla..   73 
Eunson,    Sarah    A. 
Euwetse,  Jan,  193 
Evans,   Charles.    21 
Eveland,   William,   284 
Everingham,    Ann.    285 

Sarah.    282 
Evertson.   Frances  M.,   188 
Ewald,    Capt.    James,    226 
Ewing,  Margaret  S.,   56 

Mrs.    Oscar    R.,    294 

Fairchild,  Caleb,  407 

Joseph,    407 

Dr.   Richard  V.   W.,   88 

Mrs  .Ruth   E.,  77,  88 
Fairfield.    46.    47 
Fairview,   33 
Faitoute,    Aaron,    280 

Abby.    280 

Ann    M..    280 

Clark,    280 

Edward.   280 

Elizabeth,    280 

Elizabeth    R..    280 

James   W..    280 

Jane  E.,  280 

Jonathan.    280 

Jotham,    280 

Margaret,    280 

Marv    A..    280 

Martha   D.,    280 

Moses,  280 

Nancv    P..    280 

Oliver,   280 

Phebe  O..  280 

Phebe   W.,    280 

Polly    B.,    280 


13.    60,    67,    179, 
297.    299.    342. 
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Palckner,    Rev.    Daniel,    256,    263- 
273,    354,    355 
Rev.    Justus,    256-264 
Falkenburg.  Joseph,  402 
Falkner  Swamp,  Pa.,  256,  264 
Farmer,   Arnold,   284 
Cath   N.,  287 
Charite,    282 
George,    284 
Sarah    Ann,    394 
Farnsworth,    Daniel,    224 
John,    284 
Richard,     223 
Susanna,    223 
Thomas,    223,    224 
Farnsworth's    Landing,    223,    224 
Farrand,    Jemima,    49 
Phebe,    88 

Phinehas,    Rev.    Record,    49 
Farrelly,    S.    Valentine,    93 
Fatherly.  Dunton  J.,   67 
Fauconnier.    Peter,   302,   303 
Fauratt,  Mary  A.,  166 

(see    Fouratt) 
Felter.    Tunis,    Rev.    Record,    54 
Fenton.    Daniel,    402 
Fenwick.    John.    396 
Fernow,   Berthold.    395 
Ferr,   Frederick,   284 
Ferral,    James.    284 
Fettinger.    Theo.    S.,    177 
Fichter.  Emilie.   190 
Field,   Benjamin,   69,   198,   199,    200 
Jeremiah,    110 
Mary,    132 
Polly,   164 
Sarah,    164 
Richard,   284 
Fieldville.    108,    121 
Fine,  David,  284 

John,    284 
Finney,   James,   284 
Firkins,    Samuel.     284 
Firman.    Isaac,    284 

Randolph,    284 
Fish.    Captain,    50 
Fisher,  Ann.  166 
Anne,  284,  287 
Barbara,    390 
Rev.    George   H.,    284 
Gitty,    162,    286 
Hendrick,   81,   140 
Henry,    284 
Isaac.   284 
James,     284 
Jane,    285 
John.    284 
Lawrence,    284 
Sarah,    162 
Thomas.   284 
Unus,    288 
"William.    284 
W.    B..    284 
Dr.,   336 
Fisk,    Ben,    284 
Fitch,  John,   231 
Fitts.    Mrs.    Enoch    G.,    292 
Fltzgeorge,    Rev.   Charles   I.,   66 
Fitz-Randolph,   Alanson,  284 
Charlotte,   74 
Elizabeth,   74 
John,    73,    74 
Masie,    392 
Pamela,  73 
Reune,  284 


Flagg,  William   J..    285 

Flanders,   Elijah,   285 

Flatlands,  N.  Y.,  69,  192 

Flatt,    Elizabeth,    389 

Fleming,  Andrew,   250 

Fleming  county,  Ky.,  407 

Flemington,   84,   112,   177,   248,   29» 

Flood,   William.   285 

Flore,    Eng.,    191 

Florence,  307 

Florham   Park,   63 

Flushing,   L.   I.,   112,   128 

Folsom,  Joseph  F.,  76,  88,  96,  177, 

190,   191 
Forbes,  Cleveland  A.,  285 

Horace,    285 
Force,    Matthew,    285 
Ford,    Col.    Jacob,    50,    52,    63,    Kft, 
236,    240 
James,   285 
Henry,    125 
Henry  A.,    285 
Robert,    285 
Thomas,    239,   285 
Worthington    C,    317 
Forest,  John  D.,   285 
Forester,   Deborah,    163 
Forked    River,    246 
Forman,   Delilah,    167 
F:iizabeth.   283 
General,   243 
James,   285 
John,   285 
Margaret,   287 
Michael.    285 
Col.   Samuel,   236 
Sarah,   287 
Fort,  Mrs.  Leslie  R.,  188 
Fort    Frontenac,    342 
Fort  Nassau,  80,  329 
Fosseberg,    255 
Foster,  Alexander  F.,  285 
George,    285 
John,    285 
Susan,   285 
Theodore,    194 
William,    402 
Fountain,  George,   398 
Fouratt,    David,    285 

(see   Fauratt) 
Fox,    Abby.    280 
John,    260,   280 
Maria,    260 
Phebe   B.,   387 
Richard  L.,  280 
Fox   Hill,    255,   260 
Francis   I,   34 
Francke,   Rev.   G.   A.,   356 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  129,  139,  141, 
176,    192,    217,    221,    225,    333 
Gov.    William,    5,    65,    141,    141, 
333.   343 
Franklin    Park,    95 
Franklin    township,    240 
Eraser,    Caroline,    230,    232 
Frazee,    Henry,    285 

Phebe  A.,   382 
Fredericks.    Peter.    351 
Freehold,   33.   72.   80,   148,   372,   391 
Freeman,  Abel,   159 
Ann   H..    167 
Mrs.  Charles  D.,  95 
Fanny,    285 
Isaac,   159 
Israel,    285 
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Jabez,   159 

Jared,    159 

Job,  285 

Jonathan,   285 

John,    159,    160 

Joseph,    160 

Mary,    165,   280 

Mary   B.,   390 

Moses,    160 

Phebe   R.,   162 

Rebecca,    283 

Thomas,    160 

Thomas  E.,  285 

Uel,   280 
Frelinghuysen,      Col.      Frederick, 
49,    236,   243,   406 

Joseph    S.,    396 

Theodore,  215,  216,  249,  402,  403 
French,    Charlotte,    280 

John,   285 

Philip,   101,   110 

Susannah,   101 

Thomas,   285 

"William,    115,    285 

Mr.,   48 
Frenchtown,   23,   27 
Freneau,  Agnes,  72 

Margaret,    72 

Philip,   72 

Pierre,   72 
Freytag-,   Daniel,   285 
Fridenberg,   Robert,   292 
Friends,  against  slavery,  5  et  seq 
Fuchs,   John,   260,   280 
Fullerton,    Jeremiah,    285 
Fulton,    Robert,    116,    123 
Furkin,    Peter,    285 
Furman,    Elizabeth,   394 

Phebe,    51 

Sarah,    162 

Gage,  General,   142,  343 

Thomas,    285 
Gainesville.  Fla.,   185 
Gallatin,   Mr.,   309 
Gano,    Betsey,    286 

John,    285 
Gardner,  Aaron,   381 

Charles  C,    168,   292 

D.    H.,   art.   by,    1 

Elizabeth    R.,   381 

Jane  C,  381 

Marv   B.,    381 

Phebe.   279 

Prudence,    381 

William,   381 
Garrabrant,  James  L.,  76 
Garret,    Israel,    285 
Garretson,    Henry    V.,    285 

Mrs.   J.   H.,   95 

Mary,   286 
Garrigues,  David,  285 
Garrison,    Catharine,    286 

Dr.  Charles,   402 

John,    285 
Garsed.  Martha,  163 
Garst,   Benjamin.   285 
Garthwait.   Ellas,   381 

Ethel,    382 

James,    381 

Lvdia,    381 

Mary.    382 

Meeker.    382 

Stephen,    382 
Garvey,    Jane,    165 


Gasser,  Capt.  C.   Albert,   292 
Gaston  &  Bergen,  58 
Gates,    Horatio,    234 

Theophilus  R.,  286 
Gau,    Mary,    163 
Gayness,   Ann,   281 
Geer,    Walter,    292 
Gehim,   Gustave   W.,    95 
Gemerson,    Susan,    284 
Geneva,    N.    Y.,    320 
Georgis,    62 
Germantown,    Pa.,    201,    234.    243, 

263,    264,   355,   368 
German    Valley,    56,    262,    849 
Gerry,   Mr.,    227 
Gerton,   Sarah,    286 
Geyer,    Elizabeth,    391 
Giberson,   Gilbert,    285 

Lucretia,   167 
Gideman,    Mary,    390 
Gifford,  Agnes,  295 

Archer,    294 

Charles  A.,   295 

Harry  A.,  295 

Harry   H.,   295 

John  A.,  obituary,   294 

Louisa  C,   294 

Mary  A.,   295 
Gila   River,   66 
Gilder,   Richard   W.,    232 
Gildersleeve,   Daniel,    382 

John,    382 

Joseph,    382 

Mary,   382 
Gilhooley,   Patrick,   176 
Gillen,   David,    285 
Gillerland   (Gilliland),  Catharine, 
165 

Jane,    167 

Nancy,   282 

Sarah,    161 
Gillespie,   Agnes,   315 
Gilliam,   W.    A.,    397 
Gilligan,    William,    285 
Gilman    (Gillman),   David,   48 

Ivan,    285 

John,   285 

Mary,    165 

Rachel,   48 

Rachel   S.,   48 

William,    48 
Gipson,    Elizabeth,    393 
Girard,   Stephen,   229,   230 
Gladstone,   96,    189 
Glasgow,    Alice    S..    396 
Gleason,  Herbert  P.,  94 
Glen    Gardner,    202 
Glen   Ridge,   95 
Gloucester  City,   80 
Gloucester     county,     18,     67,     83, 
199,     243,    289,    317,     372,    373, 
374.    402 
Gloucester   Point,    142 
Gnichtel,   Edward  E.,  96 
Coble,   Mary,    287 
Godfrey,    Dr.    Carlos    B.,    81;    ar- 
ticle by,   371 
Goetschius,   Major,    49 
Gold.   John,    160 
Golding,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  96 
Goodhart,    William,    286 
Gordon,   Anne,    388 

Catharine  J.,   287 

David,   286 

Eleanor   L.,    62 
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Eleanor  K.,   62 

Elizabeth,    285 

John  S..   g86 

Mary,   388 

T.   F.,   21 

Gen.   William   W.,   62 
Gorm,   Abigail,    167 
Goshen,    N.    Y.,    50,    185 
Gostelowr,    Richard,    382 
Gould,   George   J.,   93 

Maj.   William,   344 

E.,   186 

S.  D.,   186 
Goulder,    Hannah   M.,    382 

Jane,    382 

John,   382 

"M^pLria    T      382 
Graebner.   Prof.   257,   263,   266,   349 
Graham,  Mary,  284 
Gram,  Sally,   165 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  316 
Grant,    Hannah,    389 

Capt.    John,    72 

Sir  William,  74 
Gravat,   Lydia,    163 

Richard.  286 
Gray,  Henry,   286 

Judge,    135 

Tommie   Lou,    95 
Greeley,   Colo.,   48 
Green    (Greene),   Alister,    90 

Elizabeth,    287 

Enoch,    402 

Frances,    283 

Dr.  Francis  Harvey,  90 

Henry   W.,    402 

Jacob,    49,    157 

Gen.    Nathaniel,    244,    245 
Greene   county,    N.   Y.,   348 
Greenland,   Henry,    108,    109 
Greenville,   181,   300 
Gregory,   Clara   C,    278 
Grenville,    Lord,    139.    149 
Griffeth,  Alex  H.,  286 
Griffing,    Francis,    286 
Griffith,  William,   195 
Griffis,   Dr.  William   E..   406 
Griggs,    Albert,   Jr.,    286 

Ann,    281,    283 

Benjamin,   286 

David   W.,    286 

Elizabeth    J.,    282 

Ida,    281 

Isaac,   286 

James,    286 

Joachim,    286 

John,    286 

Joseph  C,  286 

Margaret,   165 

Mary,    388,    391 

Sally,   283 

Samuel,   286 
Grillen,   Caroline,    383 
Groom,    Letitia,    166 

Mary,    165 
Grossennersdorf,   Germany,    355 
Groton,  Conn.,  45 
Grover,  James,   286 

Pierson,   286 
Groves,   Sally,   162 
Guernsey  Co.,   Ohio,   73 
Guizot,    Francois,    222 
Gulick,   Ann   B.,   287 

Cornelia.    163 

Helen,  286 


Jacob,   286 

Joseph,    286 

Margaret,   284 

Mary.  286 

Mary    E.,    389 

Miss,    166 

Samuel,    286 

Vincent,    286 
Gummere,  Amelia  M.,  317 
Gutenberg,    Johannis,    196 
Guyon    family,    310 
Gyles,   Captain   James,    108 

Hackensack,     14,     26,     49,    50.     52, 
53,    55,    194.   206,   238.    239.    257, 
259,     260.     262,     263,     267,    273, 
274,     275.     293,    301.     304.     306, 
315,    321,     324,    347.     348,     351, 
362.    401 
Hackensack    river.    123 
Hackettstown,   187 
Hadden,  Isaac,  286 
Haddonfield,   243 
Hageman,  Jane,   285 

Nicholas,   286 

Rev.  U.  G.,  66 
Hager,  Eliza,  162 

John,    286 
Hagerman,    William,    286 
Haggerty,  Catharine,   282 
Hainaut,    Belgium,    309 
Haines,   Dr.   Alfred  C,   295 

Anna   P.,   382 

Dr.   Byron,   296 

Fanny    S..    295,   296 

Frazee,  382 

Dr.  Eleanor,  obituary,  295 

George    C,    382 

Dr.  Job,  382 

Margaret,   382 

Margaret    E..    382 

Margaret  S.,    179 

Phebe   A.,   382 
Haise,    Henry,    286 
Hait,  Rev.  Benjamin.  382 

Mary,   382 
Halberstadt,  Ger.,  259.  262 
Hale,   Edith  C,   292 
Halfpenny,    John,    286 

Lamatie,    391 

William,    286 
Hall,   Abner,    286 

David,    176 

Isaac  H.,   249 

John  W.,   249 
Halle,  Ger.,  261,  311,  355,  356,  357 
Hallett,   Mrs.    F.    Scott,    158 
Halloway,   Nancy,    286 
Halsey,   Charles   D.,   93 

Capt.,   52 

Isaac,   52 

William,    217 
Halstead    (Halsted),    Abigail,    382 

C,   216 

Dr.    Caleb,    382 

Caleb    S.,    382 

Edward   A.,    382 

John,    382 

J.    S..    402 

Joseph,    382 

Joseph   L.,    382 

Margaret,   382 

Phebe,    382 

Phebe   R.,   382 

Robert  W.,   382 
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Hamberg,   Ger.,   272,  349,   361,   362 
Hamells,   Hope,   394 
Hamilton,     Alexander,     132,     180, 
291,   400 

Gov.   Andrew,   200 

Gov.   John,   341 
Hamilton,  Scot.,   181 
Hampton,   88 
Hancock's  bridge,   48 
Hand,  Capt.,    246 

Elizabeth,   166 

Peter,    286 
Handley,  Mary,  161 
Handsworth,   Engr.,   151 
Hangdon,   John,    286 
Hankins,   William,    286 
Hankinson,   Eliza  D.,   394 
Hanna,   J.  S.,   178 
Hanover,   49,   157,  349 
Hanrahan,  Dr.  Wm.  G.,  292 
Hanse,   Joanna,    285 

Lydia,    287 
Hansley,    Ann,    163 
Hardenbergh,  C.   L.,   286 

James,   286 

John,   250 

Rutsen,    286 
Harding,   Warren   G.,   79,    93,    135, 

192 
Hardy,  Austin,  286 

Governor,    4,   5 
Hare,  Rev.  J.  Madison,  316 
Haring,    James,    193 
Harkness,   Edward  S.,   191 
Harned,  Jacob,   286 

Sophia,    286 
Harris,  D.  M.,  77 

Hannah,    391 

John,  286 

Moses,   46 

Timothy  Brooks,  46 
Harrison,    Major   Aaron,    158,    159 

Benjamin,   133 

Emma,   382 

Hannah,    382 

James,    160 

John  S.,  382 

Martha,   160 

Mary,   382 

Matthew,  382 

Ruth,   159,   408 

Sally  v.,  182 

Samuel,   86,  87,   159 

Sarah,   382 
Harsimus,    329 
Hart,    Ann   C,    318 

Jane,    285 

Mrs.  Jerome  A.,  292 

John,    80 

Peter  W.,    286 

Wm.   S.,   292 
Hartenberg,  Germany,   260 
Hartman,   Benjamin,    286 

Charles  F.,   207 

Pamelia.    286 

Peter,   286 

Philip,    286 
Hartson,  Dinah,   167 
Hartshorne,    Hugh,    93;   obituary, 
181 

Richard,   182,   194 

Stewart  H.,  95 
Hartwick,   Rev.   J.  C,   269,   370 

Matthias.   287 

Sarah,  285 


Harvey,   William,    287 
Haskell,    Llewellyn    S.,    183 
Haslet,   Samuel,   287 
Hassart,  Catharine,  392 
Hatfield,  Mrs.  Caleb,  160 

William,    287 
Hatton,   John,    141 
Haverstraw,   N.   Y.,    26,    53 
Haviland,   Ida,    163 
Hawthorne,   Nathaniel,    307 
Hayhurst,    Walter,    200 
Hay,   James,    287 

Jane,    389 

Martha,    284 
Hays,  Aaron  B.,   287 

Capt.   Abiel,   382 

Andrew,    287 

John,   Jr.,    287 

Keturah,    382 

Sarah,   382 

Mr.,    50 
Headley,  Abby  P.,  383 

Abby  F.   L.,    383 

Caleb  B.,  383 

Caroline    G.,    383 

Carrie   W.,    383 

Catharine,    383 

Davis,  383 

Edwin,    383 

Elias,    383 

Eliza  M.,   383 

Elizabeth,    383 

Esther,  386 

Eunice,   383 

Frances,   383 

George   I.,    383 

George   K.,   383 

George   L.,   383 

Hannah,   383 

Harold   W.,   95 

Hattie  A.,   383 

Isaac  S.,   383 

Jabez  T.,   383 

John,    383 

John  R.,  287 

John   T.,    383 

Joanna,    383 

Julia,   383 

Julia  K.,   383 

Lewis  P.,  383 

Mary,    383.    384 

Mary  A.,  383 

Mary  B.,   383 

Mary  C,   383 

Moses  M.,    383 

Rebecca,   383 

Rebecca   B.,   383 

Samuel,    383 

Samuel   D.,   383 

Sarah  P.,  383 

Stephen,    383 

Stewart   L.,    384 

Timothy,   384 

William   C,    383 

William   O.,    384 
Heard.    Gen.    Nathaniel,    50,    236, 

237    238 
Heartm'an,   Charles   F.,    177 
Heath,  Elizabeth,  151 
Heckewelder,   27 
Hedden,   Aaron,   384 

Abigail,   384 

Bessie,  48 

Charles   L.,   95 

James,   384 
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Martin,  48 

Obadiah,    384 

Paul,    48 

Susanna,  384 
Hefelbower,   Ernest,    48 

Etna,   48 
Heinz,  Howard,  191 
Helmsly,  Joseph,  153 
Hendershot,   Casper,    260 

Michael,  260,  272,  360,  364 
Henderson,    Margaret,    281 
Hendricks,   Anna,   285 
Hendrickson,  Daniel,  287 

Louisa,     161 
Henry,    John,    287 

Joseph,    205 

Patrick,    140 

Thomas  S.,   292.  293 
Hepburn,    Robert.    287 
Heppenheiiner,   William   C,   298 
Herbert.    Emma,    177,     178 

James,    Jr.,    287 

Major   Jacob   V.   W.,    179 

Obadiah.    287 
Heril,    William,    287 
Herter,  John.   384 

Rosma.   384 
Heston.   A.  M..    21 
Heth,  Sally,  165 
Heusser.  Albert  H.,  346 
Hibbotts.   Charles,   287 

John,  287 
Hicks.   Edward,   287 

Fanny.    384 

John,    384 

Phebe  S.,   384 

Sylvanus,    287 
Hickson,   James.    287 
Hierglns,   Anne,   390 

Daniel,   384 

Daniel,   Jr.,   384 

Daniel    W^.,    384 

Elizabeth,   280 

Elmer    W.,    384 

James.  384 

Jonathan,  287 

Margraret,  384 

Marv   E.,    384 

Rebecca.  384 

Sarah.    384 

Sarah  E..   384 

Sarah  M..   384 
Hlsrh    Bridsre.    95 
HiHiker.   Elsie.    384 
Hilton,   Maria.    388 
Hinchman.    James,    338 
Hinnan,    Capt..    52 
Hirner,  Robert  A.,  397 
Hitchcock,    Charlotte    H.,    384 

Emma    L..    384 

Harvey    N.,    384 

Isaac   N.,   384 

Sarah  J..  384 
Hoag,  Chester  R.,  307 
Hoaprland  family,   193 

Albert.    287 

Cornelius  D.,   193 

Irving,    95 

James,    287 

Marv,  285 

William.  287 
Hobart,    Malachi,    287 
Hobbes,  Mr.,  19 

Hoboken,    182,    219,    321.    323,    329, 
407 


Hodge,  Rev.  Charles,  136 

Martha,    284 

Mrs..    217 
Hoe,    Robert,    196,    197 
Hoell,   Hannah,   284 
Hoffman,    Abram,    287 

Mrs.    Barbara   B.,    297 

Henry  B.,   296,   297 

John,  85,  296 

Joseph   R.,   297 

Orlando    K.,    297 

Philip    H.,    76,    84,    308;     obitu- 
ary,  296 

William   S.,    177.    293 

(see    Huffman) 
Hofheimer,  Mrs.  A.,  94 
Holcomb,    John.    198,    199 

Dr.   Richmond  C,   201 

Theophilus    M.,    287 
Holland,    Hannah,    163 

Henry.    287 
Hoi. ester.   George.    287 
Holman,   Mrs.  George  W.,  Jr.,   177 
Holme,   John.   287 
Holmes,    Anthony,    287 

Elizabeth.    287 

Thomas..    287 
Helton.   Eliza.    166 

Ephraim.    287 

Lydia,    394 

Sarah,   283 
Homan,   Gitty,   394 

Jane.    389 

John,   287 
Honduras,  305,  306 
Honeyman,   A.   Van  Doren,   60.   76, 
85,    177,    293 

Mrs.  A.  Van  Doren,  177,  293 

Dr.   John,    402 

Dr.  John  C,   art.   by,   255,   347 
Hood,  Louis,  95 
Hooper.   Mary.   286.   389 

Peter,   287 

Stephen.    287 

Thomas.    287 
Hoover,  Herbert.  309 
Hop  Brook,   33 
Hopewell.   80 
Hopkins.  Mary,  287 
Hopkinson,    Francis.    180,    225-227 

Joseph,    227,    228 

Thomas.    225 
Hornblower,    Joseph    C,    219 
Horner,   Eleanor,    284 

Mrs.   Henry  J..  177 
Horton,   Caleb.    55 

Daniel,   Rev.  record,   55 

John,   Rev.  record.   55 

Martha,    55 

Mary,   55 

Uriah,    55 
Housatonic,   Mass.,    299 
Houston,   Gen.   Sam..   89 
Houten.    Mary,    394 
Howe,   Annie   H.,    184 

General,    241.    242 

Henry.   21 

Henry  A.,   182 

Mrs.   Henry  A..  182 

Julia  Ward.   233 

Dr.   Samuel.   233 

William  R.,  obituary.  182 
Howe   &  Davis.   182 
Howell.    Arthur,    Jr.,    287 

Benjamin.   199 
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Daniel,  199,  287 
Hannah,    167 
Mrs.   Henry  B.,  88 
Isaac,   287 
Capt.   Jeremiah,   52 
John,   88 
Richard.    287 
Gov.   Richard,   344,    345 
Mrs.   Richard,   94 
Hubbard,    Thomas,    287 
Hubbs,    Cornelius,    287 

Hannah,    287 
Hude,   James,    341 
Hudson,   N.   Y.,   178 
Hudson,    Hendrick,    30 

Henry,    37 
Hudson    county,    181,    373 
Hudson    river,   24    et   sec. 
Hudson   valley,   37 
Huehuetlalapallan,  Mexico,   66 
Huff,  Brogun,  288 

James,   288 
Huffman,    Peter,    288 
Thomas,    288 
(see    Hoffman) 
Hug-gins,   Helen  A.,   59 

James  S.,    59 
Hughes,   John,    142 
Huguenot  Park,  309 
Huguenot  -  Walloon       memorials, 

308 
Huidekoper,  Mrs.  Fred.  W.,  314 

Virginia   C,   314 
Hulet    (Hulit),   Mary,   164 
Permelia,    281 
Ralph,   288 
Hulick,    Cornelius,    288 
Isaac,    288 
John,    288 
Hull,    Eng.,    152 
Hull,    Benjamin,    288 
Hopewell,  108 
Rebecca,    165 
Hulse,    Joseph,    288 
Pamela,    393 
Samuel,   288 
Humbert,    Mr.,    71 
Humphrey,   W.    F.,    320 
Hunt,    Abigail,    71 
Elijah,    288 
Gabriel,  288 
George,    288 
Mansfield,    71 
Randolph,    288 
Sarah,    161 
Col.   Stephen,   236 
William   S.,    92 
Hunter,   Allen  M.,   339 
Andrew,    136 
C.   H.,  art.  by,   124 
Governor,   313 
Mary,    136 
Hunterdon    county,    9,    19,    26,    56, 
68,   71.    148,    198,   201,    248,    289, 
308,   311,   316,   342,   373,   402 
Huntington,   Mr.,    196 
Hurd,  Annie  S.,  184 
Edward,    184 
Edward  C,    184 
James  L.,  obituary,  93,  184 
John    S.,    184 
Moses,    184 
Rebecca,    184 
William.    184 
Hurdtown,    184 


Husted.   Alice,  48 

David,    48 

Hannah,   48 

Henry,  48 

Mary,    48 

Morgan,   48 

Rachel,  48 
Hutchings,    Charles    S.,    288 
Hutchins,    Phebe,    384 
Hutchinson,    Aaron,    288 

Abraham.    288 

Amos,    288 

Amy,    389 

Catharine,  163 

George,   69,   153 

Henry.    288 

James.    288 

Jonathan.   288 

Jonathan   F.,    288 

John,  198 

John    P..    93 

Lieut.  Gov.,  141 

Mary.    388 

Thomas.    153 

William.     288 
Huyler.   Capt.   Adam,    246 

Adam,    288 

Catharine    H.,    288 

Phebe,    384 
Hylan,    John,    309 
Hyllier,  Benjamin,  288 

Elizabeth,    392 

Iliff,    Mr.,    51 

Illinois.    82 

Imbrie.   Mrs.   W.   M.,    181 

Imlay,  John.  224 

Joseph,    388 

William,    388 
Imlaystown,   31,   33,  70 
Indiana.   25 

Indian   Hill,    32,   33,    34 
Indian    names,    334    et   seq. 

Monmouth   Co.,   22 

old   canoe,   398 
Indianapolis,    Ind.,    407,    408 
Inian's    ferry,    202 
IngersoU,    Mr..    141,    220 
Ingoldsby,    Richard,    302 
Inman,   Lieut.    William,   388 
Ipswich,    Mass.,    182 
Ireland,    John.    388 
Irvine.    Col..    238 
Irving.  Washington.  156,  220 
Irvington,    94,    189 
Iselin.    95 

Ithaca,   N.   Y.,    113.   188 
Ivan,   Ezekiel,   388 
Ivins,    Samuel,    388 

Jackson,  Charles,  388 

E.    F.,   177 

Edward  W.,  293 

Gen.  Andrew.  133 

Joanna   D.,    384 

John,    184,   384 

Macajah.   388 

William,    388 
Jacksonville,   111.,   82 
Jacksonville,    Fla.,    290 
Jacobs,   Rev.   H.   E.,   355 
Jaggars,  Abigail  W.,  385 

Charity  C,    385 

David,   385 

Elizabeth,  385 
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Esther,   384 

Jane    E.,    385 

Jeremiah,   385 

Lydia    W.,    385 

Nancy,   385 

Stephen,    385 
Jamaica   Island,    329 
James   II,    30 
Jamea,  Patrick,   388 

Mrs.    Wm.   Q.,    90 
Jamesburg,   96 
Jamison,  Catherine  D.,  390 

Dianna  D.,  282 

Henry,   388 

Jacob,   388 

James,   388 

Joso    (?),   388 

Mary,    284 
Jans,   Anneke,    67,   70,   71,    83 
Jansen,  Roelof,  70 

William    H.,    385 
Jaques,   Mary,   285 

Col.   Moses,  243 

Peter   L.,    388 
Jaquish,  Richard,  388 
Jay,  John,   105,   395 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  103,  104,  132 
Jeffreys    (Jefferys),    Almira,    385 

Caleb,    385 

Isaac,    385 

Jemima,    385 

Julia    W.,    385 

Justice,    223 

Mary,    286 
Jegow,   Peter,   107 
Jemson,    Elizabeth,    284 

Jooc    (?),    388 
Jenkins,   Elizabeth,   389 

George   A.,    388 

Rebecca,   391 
Jennings,  Phebe,  385 

Samuel,    81 

Zebulon,    385 
Jersey    Blues,    origin,    341 
Jersey    City.    94,    95,    96,    123,    181, 
211,     212,    213,    293,    298,    299, 
314,   396,   400 
Jewell,   Isaac,    389 

Rebecca,    162 
Job,    George,    389 

Lydia,    283 

Radson,   389 
Jobes,    Catharine,    391 

Mary,   284 
Johnes,    Hannah,    393 

Samuel  C,    389 
Johns,   Nancy,   282 
Johnson,    Arthur    L.,    316 

Benjamin   P.,   385 

Charles  F.,   385 

C.   P.,  385 

Colonel,   342 

Edith,    80 

Editha,    385 

Ed.   J.,   42 

Gilbert    B.,    385 

Henry,    389 

James,   389 

John,   51,   53,   54,   55,   205,   389 

Joseph,    389;    Rev.    record,    54 

Lewis,  389 

Mrs.   Martha.   54 

Martha   L.,    385 

Mary,   283 

Mary  A.,  385 


Matthias,    389 

Nancy,    385,    389 

Nathaniel,  389 

Nellie    T.,    385 

Peter,   389 

Col.   Philip,    238 

Reuben,   389 

Sarah,    389 

Whitfield,   402 

Sir  William,  75 

William,   205,   389 

William    DeC,    95 

William  H.,   385 

William  M.,  60,  76,  194,  293,  301, 
306,  321,  327,  385,  401;  article 
by,    385 

Willis  P.,  art.   by,   328 
Johnstone   (Johnston),  Elizabeth, 
391 

Heathcote,   389 

James   M.,    389 

Dr.   John,    312 

Oliver,   389 

Sarah,    165 
Joline,  Rev.  J.,  51,   56 
Jolly,  Asher,  389 

David,   389 
Jones,    Benjamin,    389 

E.  Alfred,   82 

David  M.,  385 

Donnelly,    389 

Easter,    285 

Mrs.   Henry  L.,   188 

Henry    P.,    93 

Isaac  H.,   389 

James.    160 

John,  389 

Lewis,  389 

Moses,    389 

Obadiah,    385 

Phineas.    389 

Rhoda  O..  385 

Robert,    389 

Sarah.    389,    393 

Sir  William,   74 

Mr.,    206 
Jordan.   James,    389 

Richard,    178 

Sarah.   167 
Joyce,    Daniel,    48 

Linda,    48 

Marion,  48 

Viola,    48 

Kahoon,  William,  389 
Kalamazoo,  Mich..  293 
Kalisch,    Abner,    298 

Burnham,    298 

Harry.    298 

Dr.    Isadore,    297 

Isadore.    298 

Leonard,   obituary,  297 

Mrs.    Nettie.    298 

Samuel.    298 
Kanouse.  Edward,   93,  94 

Mary  P.,    94 
Kansas   City,   Mo.,    293 
Kastner,    George,    261 

John,  261 

Peter,    261 

(see  Castner) 
Kay,    John.    199 
Kaywood,  Michael,   389 
Kean.    John.    105 

Julian,    105 

Major,  211 
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Kearny,    95,    292 

Philip,    148 
Keasbey,   Anthony   Q.,   1 

Edward    Q.,    81,    82,    372 
Keator,   Rev.   Eugene   H.,    95 
Keen,    Hannah,    47 
Keenon,   Catharine,    391 
Keith,    George.    65 
Kelley    (Kelly),    Esther,    390 

Hannah,    166 

Dr.    Howard    A.,    75 

Hugh   W.,   397 
Kelpius,    John,     263 
Kelsey,  John,  389 

Rachel,    165 
Kemer,  Samuel,  389 
Kempton,    James,    389 
Kennedy,    Rev.    Mr.,    49 
Kenney,  Abner,  389 
Kent,    Nehemiah,    389 
Kent's   Neck,    32 
Kenvil,    340 
Kerr,   Sarah,    164 
Ketcham,   James,   Rev.   record,   54 

Rhoda,    54 
Keyport,   31,  32,  33,   178 
Keyt,   Aby,   385 

David.    385 
Keyworth,    John,    389 
Kidd,  Walter  J.,   90 
Kiel,   Germany,    348 
Kieler,    Joseph.    389 
Kiersted,   Mr.,    71 
Killingsworth,    Rev.    Thomas,    44, 

45 
Kimberly,    Minn.,    72 
Kindermack,    275 
King,   Rev.   Andrew,   389 

Arthur    C.,    288 

David,    259 

David,    Jr.,    259 

George.    259 

John,    259 

Luke,   259 

Marcus.    259,    261 

Mary,    71 

Nancy  R.,  185 

Philip,     259 

Reuben,   389 

Theodore   F.,    185 

Thomas  L.,   185 

William  E.,  obituary,   185 
Kingham,    John,    385 

Mary,    385 
King's   College,    103 
Kingsland,   John,    389 
Kingsley,    Eldad,    43 

Mehitable,    43 

Mrs.,  44 
Kingston,    26,   108,    217 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  314 
Kinney,  Colonel,  211 

Mary   Ann,    394 
Kinsey,  Thomas,  389 

Eleanor  L.,    62 
Kip,    Mrs.    Frederic   E.,    95 
Kirkbride,   Colonel,   225,    226,   228 
Kirkpatrick,  Andrew,   73 

Amos,   73 

Azuba,  73 

David,   73 

Elizabeth,   73 

John,  73 

Joseph,  73 

Martha.  73 


Sarah,   73 

Thomas    B.,    73 
Kitchen,   Bertha,   48 

Frank,   48 

James,    52 

Jemima,   49 

Joseph,   49 

Capt.    Obadiah,    50 
Knapp,  Charles  M.,  293,  320 

Horace,    390 
Knoll,  Rev.  Michael  C,  259,  348,  et 

seq. 
Knopf,  Alfred  A.,   293,  318 
Knox,  Gen.  Henry,  52,  236,  237 
Knyphausen,    Gen.,    244 
Koak,    Michael    G.,    390 
Kocherthal,      Rev.      Joshua,      255, 

271 
Kovach,    Rev.    Frank,    398 
Kubach,    George,    385 

Kunigunda,    385 
Kurtz,  Rev.  J.  Nicholas,  357 

Labrador,   24,  25 
Lacy,   Silas,    390 

La  Fayette,  General.  89.  132,   155, 
156,     157,     158,     243;    visit    to 
New     Jersey,     209;     anniver- 
sary,  307 
Laird,   Nancy,    285 
Lakaw,  Andrew,  390 

Daniel,   390 

John,    390 

Stephen,    390 
Lake,   Benjamin,    390 

Daniel,   390 

Richard,   Jr.,    390 
Lake  Hopatcong,   185 
Lakeman,  family,  310 
Leforge,  John,  390 

Mary,    392 

Nicholas,   390 
Lamb,  Charles  R.,  327 
Lambert,  John,   200 

Gershom,   200 
Lamberton,   57 
Lambertson.  Hannah.  284 

Lawrence,    390 
Lambertville,    113,   200,   201,   403 
Lamington  river,  248,  335 

(see  Alamatunk) 
La  Monte,  George  M.,   69,  94 
Lamson,  Eleazer,   160 

Widow,    160 
Lanarkshire,    Scot.,   181 
Lancaster   county,    Pa.,    267 
Land,    Joseph,    390 
Landon,   Francis  G..   324 
Lane,    Mary    A.,    165 

Nathaniel,    390 
Langdon,  family,   207 
Langstroth,   Theodore,   390 
Lanning,   Abigail,    287 

Charles,    390 
La  Noy,   family,   207 
Lansberg,    Horace,    390 
Lansing,    Jesse,    390 
Laocolon   creek,    198,    199 
Laurens,  Mrs.  Henry,   177 

John.   400 
Laux,   James  B.,   293 
Lawrence,  Cyrus  J.,   182 

David,    253 

Elisha,    390 

Capt.   James.    175 

Rachel,    287 
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Lawrence   Harbor,    32 
Lawrle,  Gawn,   108,   1&3 
Laysle   Point.    107 
Leach,   Frank   W..   40 
Learning,   Deborah,    16b 
Lebanon.  Pa.,  267 
Lebanon   township,  26^,  ibb 
Lebone,    James,   390 
Ledgewood,    185 
Lee,  Adam,   390 

Sfn'^CharVs,    234,    239.    243 

Francis  B.,   21  ^    „,^ 

Col.   Harry,   104.  236,  245 

Jesse  B.,  390 

Richard  Henry,   140 

Gen.  llobert  K.,   196 
Leeds,  Daniel.   408 
Lehmann.  Carl  G.,   95 
Leith,    Scotland,    315 
Lemon.  Sarah,   166 

Susannah.   287 
Lenes.  Jonathan,   390 
Lennon,  William.   390 
Lennox.   Anna,    166 
Leonard,    Phebe,    389 

Thomas   H.,    177 

Thomas   L..   206 

Samuel,   57 
Lesly's   land,    255 
Letson,   John   S.,   390 
Letts.  Azariah,   390 

Peter,   390 

Rebecca.    283 

Sarah,   390 

Susannah,    286 
Leupp    (see   Lupp) 
Levasseur,  Mr..   218 
Levin.  Gershon.  390 
Levington,    Betsey.    164 
Lewis.    Beniamin.    390 

Colonel,   227 

Doctor,  317 

Erfward,    407 

Elizabeth,    43 

^"aHon' L..   95,   177.   178.   293 

Mary   O.,   163 

Phebe,    407 

Thomas.   43,  407 

William,    293 

William   C,    339 
Liberty  Corner,   266,   270 
Licuson,    David,    390 
Llddle.  T.  Wesley.  397 
Lincoln.    Abraham,    83,     195,    196. 
228 

Gen.    Benjamin,    241 
Lindabury,    Mrs.    Richard    V.,    293 
Linderfireen.    Eng..    51 
Linderman.  Cornelius,   204 

Jacob,    204 

John,    204 

Rachel   B..    204 
Lindsley,  Capt.  J.,   57 

George.  60 

Henrietta  M.,   60 

Laura  M  .  90;  obituary,  60 

Major,    50 

Stuart,    60  „„     ^^     _, 

Lines.    Rev.    Edwin    S.,    66,    75,    76. 

77.    175.    184 
Llppincot,    James.    390 
Littlp    ■Rpnian-'ii,   390 

Elizabeth.    392 


Ezra,  390 
Hannah,   388 
John,    390 
Stephen   S.,  385 
Susan,   385 
Llttleworth,    152,    224 
Livingston,     54 
Mrs.   Edward,  90 
P.  V.  B..  99 
Philip.    97.    98 
Philip,   Jr..   99 
Miss.   288 

Gov.   William.   10,   116,    179.   312; 
article    on,   97 
Llewellyn  Park.  182.  183 
Lloyd.    E:ieanor,    285 

Sarah,   393 
Locatong    creek,    199 
Lockwood,    Doctor,    31 
Logan,   James,  338 

Capt.  William.  86 
London,   Eng.,   63,   65,   82,  Sll,   812, 

400 
Long,    Charlotte.    284 
Long    Branch,    33 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  78,  192 
Long    Island,    49,    54,    55,    71.    83, 

192,     237,     238 
Longstreet,    Lunn,    390 
Phebe  S.,   161 
Robert.  390 
Samuel,    390 
William.    390 
Looker,    Hannah,   385 
Loonenburg.    N.    Y.,    256,    347,    348, 

350,    369,    370 
Loree,  Job,   54,  55 

L.    P..    2''3 
Lorton.    Hetty.    281 
Losey,    Capt.,    51 
Eleaser   S..    390 
Lother.    Robert.    390 
Lott.    Abraham,    391 
Abram   R.,   391 
Jacob    R.    H..    391 
Jane.    285 
Mrs.    Mary.   394 
Ruth.   389 
Sarah,    393 
Thomas,   391 
Love.    Mrs.    Mary,    161 
Love'ace,    Gov..    70.    332 
Lovelus.   Sarah,   165 
Low,    Cornelius,    110,    115 
Garret    C,    391 
James.    391 
Col.   John.   342 
Priscilla    W..    165 
William,  391 
Lowry,    James.    391 
Lucas.   Nicholas.   153 
Lucv.   Sallv.    394 
Ludlow,    Eliza.    283 
Luffberrv,    Abraham,    391 

E'edey,    390 
Luis    (?).   David.   160 
Lum.   Amos,    385 
Caroline  L.,  386 
Charles    M.,    75,    78,    90,    95.    156. 

158.    196,    197 
Mrs.  Charles  M..   293 
Edward    H..    177,    207 
Elizabeth.   386 
Eliza  M..    386 
Frederick   H,.    292 
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Israel,    50 

John,  386 

John   C,    277,    386 

Mary,    168 

Mary  C,   386 

Ruth,  277,  386 
Lumberton,   82 
Lummis,  David,  49 

Susan,   49 
Lunenburg-,    Germany,    371 
Lupp,    Lawrence,     391 

Mary,  390 
Lutheran    churches   in    N.    J.,    255, 

347 
Luzerne   Co.,   Pa.,   55 
Lyle,    Mary,    165 
Lynbrook,   L.    I.,      293 
Lyon,   Abby   F.,   383 

Ann    Eliza,    386 

Hannah,    386 

Henry,    386 

Israel,  386 

James,   391 

Joanna,    386 

Jotham   C,    386 

Martha,    385 

Mary,    386 

Phebe,    386 
Lyton,  John,   391 

MacAlister,   Dr.   Alexander,    176 

McBride,    William,    391 

McCabe,    William,    391 

McCall,    Henry,    153 

McCarter,   John,   Rev.   record,    56 

Robert,   181 
McChesney,   James,   391 

Joseph,   391 

Lucy,    288 

Lydia,     281 

Robert,    391 

Robert,  Jr.,   391 
McCIary,  James,   391 
McClean,  Rev.  John,   403 
McClees,   Mrs.   J.   E.,   177 
MacConnell,   Mrs.  Edward,   157 
McCord,   Nathaniel,   391 
McCoy,    Captain,    49 

Sallie   J.,   61 
McCulIough,    John,    391 
McDaniel,  Frances,   286 
McDonald,   George,    72 

Richard,    391 

Sarah,    72 

William,    391 
McDowell,    Anne,    282 

George,    391 

John   A..   391 

Sarah,    164 

Thomas,  391 

Thomas  L.,  391 

Rev.   Dr.,   217 
McEvers,   Mr.,   141 
McEwen,    John,    391 
McGalleard,    Susannah,    162 
McGregor,    David,    177 
McKay,    James,    391 
McKean,    Rev.    Robert,    65 

Thomas,    225 

Mrs.   Henrv,   61 

Mary,  77.   89,  90,   93,  177;  obitu- 
ary,   61 

Sallie  J.,   61 

Col.   Thomas,    61 


McKnight,    Eliza,    286 

John,    391 
McMaster,  Elizabeth  S.,  298 
John   S.,   obituary,    298 
John   D.,    299 
Dr.  John   T.   B.,   298 
Mrs.  Louisa  D.,  299 
Rev.    Samuel,    298 
McMath,    James,    391 
MacMonnies,  Mr.,  135 
McNair  family,   74 

James  B.,    74 
Macnaughtan,  Rev.  John,  207 
McNeeley,    Robert,    402 
McNulty,    Barron,    397 
McPherson,   Alexander,    391 
Duncan,  391 
Iain,    63 
McThee,    John,    391 
McVaugh,   James   H.,    73 

Pamela,   73 
McVoy,    Ida   M.,    386 
Mabee,   Thomas  B.,    391 
Mabon,  J.  s.,  274 
Mack,   Arthur  C,   95 
Mackay,    Ephraim    G.,    391 
Mackentire,    Michael,    391 
Mackenzie,    Mr.,    41 
Madison,    94,   05,    96,   155,   157,   185, 
186,    187,    188,    219 
James,    132,    156 
Madison    Hi^t.    Society,    notes    on, 

155 
Magie,   John   O.,    289 

William    J.,    89 
Mahlon,    Mr.,    55 
Maientier,   Patrick,   391 
Maillaird,   Adolph,   232 

Mrs.,    233 
Maine,    24,    31 
Malcolm,   Mr.,   71 
Maiden,    Mass.,   208 
Mallory,    Mrs.    Florence   M.,    95 
Maloy,  Charles  R.,   233 
Malpas,    Eng.,    128 
Manalapan,   33 
Manasquan,    33 
Manchini,    Kate,    300 
Manley,   Richard,    391 
Mann,   Edward,   391 
Jacob,    340 

Rev.  William   J.,   261,   354 
Manning,    Andrew,    391 
Marianna,    89 
Rachel,   391,   392 
Sarah.   282 
Mansfield,    88 
Mansfield,  Eng.,  151 
Mante,    Thomas,    345,   346 
Mantua  Creek,   26 
Manville,    110 
Maple,    Adna,    391 
Ann,    392 
David,  391 
Esther,    162 
Maplewood,    97.    292,    293 
Marcellus      CMarcellis),     Cornells 
J.   J.,   107 
Ephraim,    392 
Joris,    107 
Sarah,    391,    393 
March,    Mrs.    Harold    N.,    294 
Marion   Co.,   Ind.,   407 
Marken,    John,    391 
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Markens,   Dr.  Edward  W.,   176 

Isaac.  176 
Marquis  creek,  32 
Marsh.    Catharine.    167 

Hampton    C.    296 

Hepzibah,    386 

Dr.  John   E.,   168 

Joseph.    392 

Margaret.    393 

Mary.    165 

Mary   A..   387 
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Pompton.    28,    51,    56,    57,    203,    302. 

336 
Pompton    Plains,    88.    395 
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Pool   (Poole),  Jane,  282 

Dr.   John   A.,   115,   116 

Mary.    286 

Peter,    115 
Poor,  E.  E.,  274 

General    Enoch,    275 
Pope,    Samuel,    71,    203 

Sarah,   286 
Portland,    Ore.,    204 
Portland   Point,    206 
Port   Richmond,    L.    I.,    112 
Posedok,    Catharine,    163 
Potter,  Anna  C,  276 

Captain,    51 

Elizabeth,   171 

Jacob,   51 

Margaret,  165 

Maria,    133 

Mrs.   Mary,   389 

William  S.,   276 

Mr.,   397 
Potterstown,    255,    269 
Pottersville,    27,    349 
Potts.    Clyde,    95 

Marg-aret,    163 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  290 
Poulson,  Herbert  E.,  95 
Powell,    Thomas,    117 
Prall,  Rev.  Wm.,  310 
Preston,    Abigail,   43 

Rev.  John,  65 

Levi,    43 
Preston,    Eng.,    312 
Price,    Mary,    394 
Primer,    Hannah,    163 
Princeton,    12,    63,    72,    79,    90,    94, 
104,  120,  124,  131  132,  133,  135. 
181,  217.  218,  239,  240,  241,  242, 
291,   293,   317,    343 
Princeton   University,    62,   63,    128, 

131,    135 
Prindar,   Margaret,   162 
Printz,    Governor,    107 
Probasco,  Letitia,  391 

Margaret,    163 
Providence,   R.   I.,   194 
Province,   Dr.    W.    A.,    82 
Provoost,    Bishop,    65 

David,    304 

Mary,    165 
Pullen,    Lydia,    285 
Purcel,  John,   198 
Purdy,    Mary   M.,    284 
Putnam  family,  189 

Erastus  G.,   188 

Mrs.  Mary  N.,  obituary,  188 

Quackenbush,  Catharine,  165 
Quakers    (see   Friends) 
Quebec,    342 

Queen's   Co.,    Ireland,    408 
Quibbletown,  49,  52,  54,  57,  241 

(see   Vermeule's) 
Quimby,   Charity,   51 

M.  A.,   168 

Raccoon  Creek,   66 

RadclifEe,  Elizabeth  W.  V.,  207 

Mrs.   James  A.,   178 
Rahl,   Col.,    247 

Rahway,   49,   50,   51,   53,   65,  57,  80, 
217,   234,  240,  241 

river,    202 
Ralford,  Rachel,   390 


Ramapo,  260,  263.  302,  347.  351 

river,   301 
Rancocus  Creek,  2fi 
Randolph,   Eliza.    393 
Rankin,   Edward   S..   92,   178,   179 
Ransey,  George,   402 
Rapalje,   family,   207 

Alletta,    163 

Ann  Van  Liew,  166 

Sarah,   58 
Raritan   bay,   28,   30,   399 

churches,    259    et    seq.,    348    et 
seq. 

landing.    111,    114,    121,    123 

river,    26-29.    108,    112,    121,    123, 
202,   247,   264,   397,   398 

township,  68 

valley,    111 
Ratchford,    Sara,    287 
Rau,   Charles,    31 
Read,    Thomas   B.,    232 
Reading,    Elsie,    199 

John,  199,  337,  338,  376 
Readington    township,     249.      252, 

266,    289 
Ready,   Silas,   160 
Red   Bank.   29,    33.    51,   55,   95.    181. 

373 
Red  Hill,  303 
Redman,   Thomas.    194 
Redstone,   53 
Reed,  Catharine.  392 

Charlotte,    390 

Elizabeth,    389,    394 

Joseph,   110 

Lewis   B.,    395 

Phoebe,    73 

Rebecca,    284 

Sarah.   286 

(see    Reid) 
Reeves,   Richard  E.,   94     — - 
Regs,  Johey,  160 
Rehoboth,    Mass.,    43,    44 
Reid,   Mary,   288 
Reiter,  Anna  Gertrud,   260 
Reno,    340 
Reve,   Lydia,    164 
Reynolds,   Rev.   P.   T.   B.,    178 

Maria,    172 
Rhees,  Morgan  J.,  401.  402 
Rhino,   Ann,   281 
Rhoads,    Nancy.    281 
Rhode,  Jane,  282 
Rhodes.  Lvdia.    391 
Richards.  Dr.  Harry  E.,  93 

Rev.    Mr.,    50 
Richardson,   Capt.   Edward,    207 

Ezekiel,   42 

Susanna,   42 
Richmond,    Catharine,    286 

Mary  A.,   164 
Rider,   Ann,   393 

Margaret,    161 
Riggs,    Hannah,    281 

Nancy  (Wheeler),  185 

Theodosia,  161 
Right,   Hannah,    166 

Lvdia,   165 
Righter,    Rev.    S.   Ward,    293 
Ringo,    John,    148 
Ringoes,     200,    249,     250 
Rino,    Elizabeth,    287 
Rippel,    Mrs.    Julius    S.,    95 
Risley,   Sarah  A.,   90 
Rivington,   Mr.,    104 
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Roach,    Nelly,    389 
Roadstown,    45,   47,   48 
Roberts,   William   H.,   327 
Robins,  Lydia,  388 

Margaret,  166 

Patience,   165 

Phebe   D.,   390 
Robinson,    Tasal,    166 

Miss,    182 
Rockaway    church,    255,    265,    268, 
269,    349,    351,    352,    358.    362, 
367 

river,    248 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,   54 
Rocky   Hill,   343 
Rodes,   Rachel,   394 
Rodgers,    Rev.    Ravaud    K.,    403 
Roe,   Mrs.  Charles  J.,   90 
Roelofson,  Lourens,   261,   272,   351, 

360,    364 
Roemer,    George,    261 
Rogers,    Clarressey,    285 

Esther,    392 

Phebe,    287 

Sarah.   165 
Rollin,  Polly,   394 
Roome.   William.    93 
Rose,  Betsey,   163 
Rosenberger,  J.   L.,   293 
Roseville,    61 

Rosinger,   Mrs.  August  W.,  90 
Ross,    David.    54 

Emma,    392 

Hannah   W..    166 

Jemimah,    163 

Mrs.    John.    158 

Phebe,    282 
Rossell.   Wm.,    206 
Rous,   Margaret,   283 
Row,    Stephen.    160 
Rowland.  Marv  R..  285 
Rowlet,    Elizabeth,    391 
Rows.   Ann,    392 
Roxbury,   340 
Rovce,  John,  397 
Roycefield.    58,    397 
Royce    valley,    397 
Royston,    397 

Rudman.   Rev.  Andrew,   256 
Rudynrd.  Thomas.   333 
Rue.    Mrs.    Jacob  B.,   95 

Phebe.   281 

Sallv.   287 

Sophia.    282 
Rutrgles,    Timothy,    141 
Rumson,    94 
Runyon,  Mehetable,  162 

Prudence.    283 

Vincent,    108 
Rush,    Pr.    Beniamin,    135,    194 

Mrs.  Beniamin,  136 

Julia,    135 
Russell,   John.   Sr.,   42 

Marv,   42 

Mr..    44 
Rutgers,   Col.   Henrv,   406 
Rutgers  College.  124,  319.  402 

Portraits    in,    405 
Rutherford,  274 

Ruttenber,    24  • 

Rutter.   W.   W.,   95 
Ryan,   John   P..   397 
Ryerson    family,    207 

S.    B.,    296 


Sabbath,   Day   Point,   N.   Y.,   342 

Sabine,   Lorenzo,   236 

Saddle    river,    301,    303 

St.    Augustine,   Fla.,   343 

St.  Lawrence,  25 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  95 

St.   Ouen,    Jersey,    330 

St.   Petersburg,  Fla.,  185 

Salem,   40.    320.    396 

Salem   county,  18,  43,  82,   141.   316, 

372,    402 
Salem,   N.    Y.,   207 
Saltrum,  Eng..  330 
Sanders.    Martha,    389 
Sanderson.   Ann,   284 
Sandy   Hook,    26,   27.   29 
Sandyston,   56 

San    Francisco.   Cal..    292,    296.   318 
Saratoga,  N.  Y..  341 
Sargent,    Winthrop,   400 
Satterthwaite,    Elizabeth    B.,    art. 

by,    150 
Sauer,  Christopher,   368 
Savannah.   Ga..    62 
Saville,    Prof..    175 
Sayre,    Harry,    47 

James,    Jr.,    48 

Mary,    47,    73 

Mr..   47 
Savreville,    32,    33,    34 
Scanlon,   J.   L.,   293 
Scarle,   Elizabeth,   281 
Schaum,  Rev.  J.  Helfrich,  357 
Schenck,  Anne,  167,  388 

Elizabeth,    163 

family,   207 

Jan   Martensen.   192 

Capt.  John,  192 
Schindel,  A.,  178 
Schmidt.    Anna    C.    259 

Johann   H..   259,   272,   360 

John  Peter,  259 
Schooley's   Mts.,   262.   296 
Schraalenburg.  314.  315 
Schrader,    Annie,    184 
Schroeder,  Rev.  J.  F..  188 
Schubman,    Jacob.    360 
Schuiter,    Mary.    164 
Schultze,    Rev.   Christian,    267 
Schumacher,   Daniel,   261 
Schuyler.    Mrs.    Cora   A.,    300 

George    W..    71 

Mrs.  Helene  A..   300 

Col.    John.    342.    343 

John    A..    300 

Mrs.   Kate   M..   300 

Col.    Peter,    341.    342 

Gen.   Philip.    234,    237,    240 

Sidney    S.,    obituary,    300 
Scotch    Plains,    112,    156,    196,    292, 

307.    316 
Scotland,   41.   181.  298.   314 
Scott,   Dr.   Austin,  406 

Susannah,    394 

Wm.  S..  293 
Scotus,    Duns,    197 
Scudder,    Phebe.    391 

Wallace  M..  76.  99.  178,  179,  300 
Scull,  Juliet.  393 
Seabright.    181 
Searing.    Phebe    M.,    279 

Sarah    A..    278 
Second    river,    49 
Sedgwick,  Alexander,   291 

Theodore,    291 
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Seeley,  Colonel,  50,  51,   243 
Patience,   56 

Capt.    Samuel    C,    Rev.    record, 
56 
Selarrod,  Elizabeth,  166 
Sellard,   Mary,    165 
Sellers,    Edwin    J.,    293 
Selover,    Betsey,    162 

Susan,   286 
Sepulpa,   Okl.,    204 
Service,   Hesby,   282 

Nancy,    288 
Shadwick,    Letitia,    389 
Shark   River,   33 
Sharp,    Eve,    167 
Shaver,   Mr.,   205 
Shaw,   Abigail,    162 
Shawanqunk  Mountains,  26 
Shepherd,   Eliza  A.,   293 
Sheppard's   Mills,   45 
Sherrerd,    John   M.,    403 
Shields,   "William   C,   178 
Ship,   Elizabeth,    161 
Shipman,   Jacob,   272 
Shirley,    General,    342,    343,    346 
Shoemaker,  Daniel,  251 
Short    Hills,    95,    294 
Shrewsbury,    2,    32,    39,    178,    202, 
329 
river,    30,   33,   202,   203 
Shurtleff,    Alice,    62,    63 

Harold    P.,    63 
Shurtz,   Michael,   261 
Sickle,    Elizabeth,    282 
Silcocks,    Alethea,    389 
Catharine,    164 
Sarah,   281 
Silvers,   Mary,    288 
Silzer,  George  S.,  66,  317,  327,  328 
Simpson,    Elenor,    166 
Sinclair,   Rev.   A.   G.,    191 
Skillman,   Ann,    282 
Skinner,   Cortlandt,   342 
Jane,   282 
Lieut,    John,    342 
Rev.   "Uniliam,   65 
Capt.  William,  342 
Slaback,   Lamatie,   165 
Slack,    Rachel,    288 
Slag-ht,    Elizabeth,    165 
Sloan,  Joseph,   194 
Slot    family,    207 
Slover,   Elenor,    390 
Jane,   163 
Leah,   286 
Smalley,  Ann,  165 
Smiley,   Eliza,   391 
Smith,  Charles  P.,   320 
Goldwin,    135 
Henry,   351,   353 
Hiram,    50 
Isaac,   160 
James,    312 
John,    160 
Joshua,   199 
Julia,    189 
Lloyd,    156 
Mrs.   Lloyd,    158 
Margaret   E.,   287 
Maria,   161 
Mary,    163,    390 
Miles,  115,  121 
Polly,    389 
Samuel,   160 
Sarah,  286 


Sheldon,   294 
Susan,   284,   390 
Ufame,   282 
William,    101 
William,   Jr.,    103 
Mr.,    45 
(see   Smyth) 
Smock,  George,  179 
John   C,    178,   179 
Matilda,   166 
Smyth,   Janet,    281 

Chief  Justice,    147 
Snell,  J.   P.,   2,   21 
Snowden,  Ruth,  389 
Snowhill,   Mary,    389 

Nancy,   389 
Snyder,   Delia  B.,   392 
Soden,   Catharine,    162 
Somerset  county,  9,   19,  51,   56,  58, 
59,     71,     74,     80,     81,     175,     179, 
203,     241,     246,     247,     311,     342, 
351,   360,  373,   397,   402 
deserted   village   in,    248 
Somerville,    26,    58,    108,    112,    123, 

250,  252,  254.   405 
Sonman,  Peter,  269,  302 
Soper,  Caroline,  392 

Elizabeth,    389 
Sosin,   Maxwell,    96 
Souder,   H.   J.,   75 
South  Amboy,   109,   111 

(see  Amboy) 
South  Branch  river.   111 
South  Haven,   Mich..   292 
South   Orange,    95,   178,   181,   188 
South    river,    202 
South  Salem,  N.  Y..   178 
South    Somerville,    397 
Soverel,  Jane,  160 
Spahler,    Rev.    John,    370 
Spanktown,   49.    241 
SparMng.   Sarah.    287 
Spear.   John.   160 
Spearling.  Mary,  286 
Speer,    Fitzhugh,    158 
Mrs.    Fitzhugh,    158 
Spencer,  Co'.   Oliver,   50,   52,  240 

Fanny,    284 
Spieren,    George    E.,    65 
Spinden.    Dr..    305 
Spotswood,   54    55 
Sprague  family,    208 
Edward,    208 
P.    W.,    178 
Springfield,   50    52,   53.    55,   57.    202, 
234.   239,   240,   244,  246,  247 
battle    of,    51 
Springfield,    11'.,    83 
Spruce  Run,   266 

river,    248 
Staats,    Dinah,    72 

John.   178 
Stacy,    Elizabeth,    151 
John.     151 

Mahlon.   150   et  seq. 
Mary,    151 
Rebecca.   151 
Robert,    152 
Ruth,  151 
Sarah.    151 
Stage,  Thomas,  160 
St  a  lee     Marv,    ifi", 
Stamford,    Canada,    74 
Stamp  Act,   art.   on.    137 
Staniland,   Hugh,   154 
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Stanley,    157 

Stark.    Gen.    John.    244.    317 

Starkey.  Alice,  408 

David,   408 

Edith,    408 

James.    408 

John,   408 

Mary,    408 

Nathan.    408 

Phebe,    408 

Ruth.    408 

Ruth    H..    408 

Sarah.   408 

Stacy,    407,    408 

Thomas,     408 
Starr,    John    W.,    Jr..    83 
Staten    Island.    27,    30,    51.    53.    55. 
74,   112,   210.  243.   244,   246,   309, 
310 
Stearly.   Rt.   Rev.    Wilson    R.,   96 
Stein,   Martin,    261,    272.    360 
Stelle,    Elizabeth.    283 

Experience,  3!t3 

Mary  Ann,  164 
Stephen,  John.  304 
Stephens,   Mr.,   47 
Stephenson,    Sarah   E.,    163 
Stetson.  Rev.  C.  Rockford.  64 
Stevens    family.    121 

Capt.    Campbell.    343 

Elizabeth,    343 

Mrs.    Francis    B..    178 

John,    343 
Stevenson.  Elizabeth  G..  298 

Susan.    163 

William.    200 
Steward.    Abigail.    284 
Stewart,    Catharine,    163 

Gen.   Charles.    56,    228,    236 
-  Elizabeth,    286 

Frank   H..   293 
Steymets.   Caspar.    297 
Stiles.   Gertrude.   287 
Stillwell.  Rebecca.   163 
Stirling.    157 

Lord.  234.  236.  238,  239.  241,  242, 
313 
Stites.  Major  Benjamin.  316 

Elizabeth    Wolcott.    61 
Stockbridge,    Mass.,    291 
Stockton.    199 
Stockton    family.   124 

Annis,   132 

Bayard,   126.   134 

Mrs.    Bayard,   293 

John.  125,  126.  129.  130 

John  P.,   134 

Julia.    135 

Lucius    H..    194 

Maria.   133 

Mary,  132,   136 

Philip,  130 

Richard.    125.    126,    132,    135,    136 

Robert.    125.    126,    133 

Robert    F.,    120,    132 

Samuel.    126,    130 

Samuel    \V.,    134 
Stoever,    Caspar.    266.    267 
Stone,    Lucy,    285 

Manah.   282 
Stone    Mountain,    195 
Stony   brook,    126 
Stoothoff.   Catharine,    285 

Elbert   E..   192 
Stores,  Rebecca,  164 


Story,  Catharine,  283 

Elizabeth,  283 

Lydia,   286 

Mary,    164 

Nancy,   284 

Rebecca.    283 
Stout.  Ann.  285 

Charlotte   S..    282 

Elizabeth.    288 

Eunice.   162 

Hannah.   282 

Col.   Joseph.   342 

Sarah   D..   80 
Stoutdinger.  Anna,  293 
Strangman.   Sarah,    389 
Stratford,    178 
Stratford.  Conn..  189 
Streit,  Christian.  261,  364 
Streydt,  Anna  U.,  260 

Christian.   260 

Johan  L..   260 
String.  Mrs.  Charles  J..  61 
Strong,   Mrs.   Alan   H.,   290 
Stroud.   G.   M..    21 
Stryker,   Elizabeth.   250 

J.    Hagaman,    250 

Katharine   N.,    88,   178 

Thomas    J..    402 
Studdiford.    Rev.    Peter     C.     289, 

403 
Stults.  Catharine,   282,   286 

Eliza.    282 

Elizabeth.   390 

Gladys.    293 

Mary.    162 

Sally.    286 
Stuyvesant.    Gov.    Peter,    107 
Styles.  Charlotte.  74 
Succasunna.  50.  51;  art.  on.  334 
Succasunny    Plains,    53 
Sulgrave   Manor.    Eng.,   191 
Sullivan,  Eliza.   163 

General,   238,   239,   241 

Mrs.    Mary   A..   283 
Summit.   94.   95.   177.   292.   293.   294, 

2:t5 
Sunderland,  Lester  T.,   293 
Susquehanna  river.  40.  116 
Sussex    county,    56,    73,    148,    244, 

373,   402 
Sutphen,   Maria,   203 

Mary,    166 
Sutton.   Esther.   161 

John.   73 

Margaret.  394 

Mary   Ann,   390 
Suydam,   Idah,  394 

Jane.   283 

Mary.    282 
Swan.  Rev.  Thomas  E..  327 
Swansea,  Mass..  43,  44.  45 
Swayze,   Francis   J..    174 
Swedesboro,   66 
Swinney    family.    43 

Deborah,    45 
Sylvester.  Leah.   162 
Symmes,  John  Cleves,  239,  316 

Talleyrand,    Charles   M.,    227 
Tanner.  Virginia,   178 
Tappan,   N.  Y..   57.   301 

creek.   27 
Taylor.  Ann,  166 

Eleanor,  389 

Hannah,   167 
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Col.  John,  406 

Mary,   388 

Nathaniel,    160 

Rachel,   391 
Teaneck,   305 
Teeple,  Lucas,  272,  360 
Ten  Brook,  Jane,  285 

Sarah,    285 
Tenedall,   Miss,   288 
Ten  Eyck,  Jane,  283 

Letty,    285 
Terhune,  Cornelia  H.,  273 

John,    273 

Captain,    55 
Terry,   Martha,   55 

Capt.  Nathaniel,   55 
Tevay,   Lydia,   167 
Tewksbury   township,   262,   266 
Thebaud,  Edward,   157 
Thomas,    Charlotte,    282 

Col.    Edward,    236 

Eliza,   294 

Harvey,   178 

Milton,   293 
Thompson,  Benjamin,  Rev.  record, 
50 

Mrs.  Charles  D.,  86,  87 

Joseph,    89 

Col.   Mark,    236 

Mellicent,    50 

Phebe,    280 

William,    50 
Thomson,    Mary,    163 
Thorp,    Catharine,    164 

Sally,  283 
Tichenor,  Baxter  J.,   88 

Charles  O.,   93 

Dr.   George  H.,   Jr.,   178 
Tickville,    Eng.,    223 
Ticonderoga,   N.   Y.,   342 
Tihead,    Mary,    164 
Tilghman,   Sidell,    157 

Mrs.   Sidell,   96 

Col.  Tench,   157 
Tilton,   John,    203 

Maria,  203 
Timber    Creek,     243 
Tindall,    Elizabeth,    164 

Rebecca,    390 
Tingley,   Mary  E.,    385 
Tinicum    island,    107 
Tinton   Falls,   31,   33 
Todd,   John   I.,   249 

William,    57 
Tomassen,  Capt.   Wm.,   193 
Tomkins,    Ambrose.    293 

Mrs.    Ambrose,    293 

Daniel  D.,   210 

George  W.,   293 

Mrs.   Jonathan,   160 
Tomlinson,   Jay   B.,   179;    art.   by, 
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Toms  river,  30,   177,   246,   288 
Toronto,   Canada,   395 
Totten,  Mrs.  John  O.,   178 
Tourton,   Mrs.   M.   I.,    293 
Towles,   Geo.   W.,    270 
Townsend,    Charles,    139 
Tracy,   Mrs.    Wm.   H.,    178 

J.  Evarts,  93 
Trainer,  Michael  J.,  397 
Trappe,  The,  Pa.,   357 
Treat,   Robert,    289 
Trent,    William,    154 
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54,  57,  59,  61,  68,  81,  83,  95, 
104,  107,  111,  112,  113,  114,  116, 
123,  129,  195,  218,  224,  239,  242, 
243,  247,  291,  314,  343,  371,  401, 
402 
founder  of,  art.  on,  150 
battle,   56,    240 

Trout,    Elizabeth,    392 
Mary,    391 

Troy,   N.   Y.,   52,   290 

Trumbull    county,    Ohio,    46 

Tuck,  Edward,  78 

Tilcker,   Deborah,   392 

Tulpehocken,  Pa.,  357,  361 

Tunison,    Jane    M.,    283 
Martha,    391 

Tupton,    Eng..    223 

Turkey,  51,   157 

Turnbull,    M.    E.,    293 

Turner,    Frederick   H.,    397 

Tusselaer,  Margaret,  164 

Tuthill,   Clemont,    388 

Tuttle,    Col.    Joseph,    342 
Maria,   287 

Twickenham,    Eng.,    130 

Two    Bridges,    249 

Tyler,  John,   133 

i 

Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  263,  314 

Unger,    Mrs.   Emma   D.,    188 
Eugene,    188 

Union  cemetery,  inscriptions,  167, 
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Union    county,    29,    179,    185,    275, 
315,  373 

Union   township,   167,    185 

Uylekill,    347,    351,   352 

Vacher,    Dr.,    157 

Frances,  157 
Vail,    Henry,    54 
Valentine,  Anne,  283 

Frank   R.,    397 
Valley  Forge,  234 
Van   Aistyne,   W.  B.,   293 
Van  Arsdale   family,    80 

Ann,   287 

Lena,  288 

Hattie,   394 

Lucrecy,    165 

Susan,   164 
Vanauken,   Leah,    206 

Wilhelmus,  206 
Van   Beverhoudt,    Adrlanna,    72. 
Van  Borsum,    Egbert,    193,    194 
Van  Brugh,    Mrs.    Sarah,    99 
Van  Buren,   Martin,   133,   220 

General,    340 
Van   Buskirk,    Laurens,    316 

Michael,   316 

Thomas,    316 
Van  Court,    Elias,    73 

Samuel,  73 
Van  Covenhoven,   207 

(see   Covenhoven,  Conover) 
Van  Cortland,   Col.   Philip,   236 
Van   Dam,    Rip,   312 
Vanderbeek    family,    207 

Azubah,    165 

Martha,    287 
Vanderbilt,  Jane,  288 
Van   Derdonck,    27,    29 
Van  Derhoven,    M.,    163 
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Vanderipe,   Elizabeth,    288,   392 

Vanderlyn,  Mr.,   214 

Van   Derveer,    Cornelius,    250,    253 

Deborah,    166 

Michael,   250 

Miss,   175 

Mrs.,  175 
Van   Derveer's  Mills,   249 
Vandervoort,    Mary,    284 
Van   Deusen,   Mrs.    A.    J.,   300 
Van   Deusenville,    Mass.,    300 
VanDeventer,    Ursula,    281 
Vande  Welde,  Mrs.  Robert,  158 
Van   Dieren,    Bernard,    370 
Van  Doren,   Elizabeth,   165 

Louis  O.,  96 

Nelly,  71 
Van   Duersen,  Catharine,   284 
Van   Horn    (Van   Home),  Dr.  By- 
ron  G.,   94 

Cornelius,   110,  295 

Elizabeth,    281 

Mary,  391 

Philip,    110,_342 
Van   Liew,   Rev.   John,   289 
Van    Marter,    Ida,    162 
Van   Nest,   family,    110 
Van  Norden   family,   207 

Catherine    (Rachel),    72 

John,    351 

Theo.   L.,   178 
Vannormer,  Johannes,  98 
Van   Nortwick,  Catherine,   392 
Van  Nostrand,  Isabella,  281 
Van   Pelt,  Abigail,   283 

Anne,   284 

Catharine,    286 

Eliza,    163 

Jane.    285,    391 

Margaret,    167 

Rachel   R.,   392 

Susan,    281 
Van   Ranst,   Abraham,    115 
Van  Saun,  family,   89 
Van  Sickle,  Jane,  285 

Mary,    161,    391 
Van   Tine,   Catharine,   168 
Van   Veghten,    Michael,    110 
Van  Voorhees,  Coert,  115 

(see  Voorhees,  Voorhis) 
Van  Wickle,  Anne,  393 

Ann  F.  A.,   161 

Margaret,    287 

Mary  J.,  282 
Van  Zandt,  Ann  E.,  287 

Sarah,   281 
Varick,  Richard,  400 
Vaughn,    Elizabeth,    282 

Marcy,   393 
Vealtown,   50,  51 
Vermeule,  Cornelius  C,  arts,  by, 

106.   234 
Vermeule's    encampment,    52,    53, 
55,    57 

(see  Quibbletown) 
Vernon,  Mary,   389 
Verrazano,   24,   34 
Vesey,   Rev.   Mr.,   314 
Vesin,   Clara,    90,    93 
Vickers,  Mary  P.,  285 
Vickery,  Sarah.  316 
Vincent,  Dr.  George  C,  293 
Virginia,   24,   51,   67,   180 
Vliet,  Catharine,  392 

Curshon.   407 
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Dirck  Jan,    407 

Sydney,   407 
Vogt,    Simon,    260 
Voorhees,  Anne.   285 

Catherine,    165,   167 

Debby,   286 

Elenor,    288 

Eliza,   162 

Ellen,    164 

Elizabeth,    167 

Elizabeth    E.,    162 

Elizabeth  I.,  281 

Helena,    390 

Jane,   391 

Lanah,  286 

Lydia.   284 

Margaret,   393 

Mary,    167 

Peter,   402 

Ralph,   176 

Robert  V.,  204 

Sarah,  390 

Ursula,   284 

(see  Van  Voorhees,  Voorhis) 
Voorhis,  Charles  C,   94 

John   R.,   395 

(see   Voorhees,   Van   Voorhees) 
Vosseller,   Elias,   308:  art.  by.   248 
Vought.  Samuel  V..  96 
Vreeland   family,   207 
Vroom,   Peter  D.,   402 

Mr.,    251,    252 

"Wade,  Emma  J..   388 
Wadkinson.   Huldah,  283 
Wadsworth    family,    78 
Wagner,   Rev.,   361 
Wainwright,    Jerucla,    287 

Sarah.   287 
Wales,    44 
Walker,    Samuel,    254 

Sarah,    162 

Capt..  54 
Wallingford,   Conn.,    63 
Walloon   document,  311 
Walnford.    33 
Walton,  Elizabeth,  391 

Phoebe,    389 

Tamzer,    287 
Wanamaker,   Rodman,   191 
Ward,  Alexander  S.,  94 

Amelia.   188 

Cable.   54 

Hannah.    185 

Henrv  C.  94;    obituary,  189 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  293 

Capt.  Israel.  49 

Capt.   Jonas,   Rev.  record,  52 

Joseph  G..   189 

Julia  C.   189 

Lydia,   284,    385 

Marcus  L.,  94 

Rayonette  E..  190 

Dr.  William  R..  293 

Mr..    50 

Widow,    160 
Warding,   James.    194 
Ware.  Ethel  M..  48 
Waring,    Mrs.    Orville  T.,   178,    179 
Warmesing.  28 
Warner  family,  207 

Charles  D.,   135 

J.  W.,  21 

William,   373 
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Warren  county,  19,  89,  373,  402 
township,    71,    203,    265 

Warren   township,   Ohio,   46 

Warwick,   N.    T.,    26,    51 

Washington,    73,    292 

Washing-ton,  D.  C,  71,  83,  94,  203, 
294,   315,   407 

Washington,  George,  55,  80,  104, 
130,  131,  157,  177,  191,  209,  218, 
219,  221,  222,  228,  230,  234,  235. 
236,  238,  239,  240,  241,  242,  244, 
245,  247,  274,  275,  289,  290,  291, 
292 

Martha,  203 

Mary,    289 
Washington  Rock,  405 
Washington  township,  248,  262 
Washington    valley,    270 
Watchung   Mountains,   334 
Watchung   Plains,   51 
Watertown,    Mass.,    395 
Watkins.    Elizabeth,    279 

Trembly,   279 
Watson,    Agnes,    72 

David,   72 

Hannah,    389 

John,    175 

Mary   S.,    96 

Richard,    72 

Russell   E.,    96 
Waugh,    Carrie,    383 

Frederick  J.,  233 

Ida,   233 
Waykake  creek,   32 
Wayne,   Gen.   Anthony,   157,   400 
Weaver,    W.    Guy,    397 
Webbing,    William,    194 
Webster,  Mary,   390 

Susan,  390 
Weehawken,    329 
Weigel,    Gen.    William,    398 
Weiser,    Anna   M.,    357 

Conrad,    357 
Welch,   Ashbel,    120 
Wells,  Ann  W.,  391 

Harold  B.,   175,   179,  180 

John,    198 
Wendell,  Mrs.  Augustin  V.,  96 
Werts,  George  T.,  298 
West,   Catharine,   288 

Mary    J.,    63 
West   Amwell   township,    68,    69 
West  Augusta,   Pa.,    316 
West  Camp,  N.  Y.,  263,  264,  265 
Westchester,  N.  Y.,  228,  238 
Westervelt,    Frances  A.,   319 
Westfield,    22,    50,    88,    95,   203,    250 
West   Indies,    4 
West  Orange,   182,   183 
West  Point,   N.   Y.,   52,   56,   57,   244 
Wetherill,   John,  343 

Sarah,  393 
Wetherly,  Margaret,  164 
Wetsel,   Eve,  392 
Wey,   Mr.,   200 
Wey  river,  Eng.,  208 
Wheeler,    Nancy,    185 
White,   Anthony,    110 

Candace,    287 

Henry   S.,    181 

Capt.    John,    108 
Whitehead,    Hannah,    283 

Mrs.  Harrie  P.,  312 

William   A.,    2,   21,   201 
White  Hill,    225 


White   House,   255 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  54 
Whitman,  Walt,   89,   175,  176 
Whitney,   Arthur,    96 
Whittierj  John  G.,  21,  333 
Whlttingham,  Alice  B.,   96 

Mrs.  Walton   C,   96 
Wickatunk,   202 
Wicoff,  Eleanor,   394 
Wigglesworth,   George,   191 
Wikoff,    Eliza,    164 
Wilcox,   Abigail,    284,   385 
Wilder,   Frank  J.,   94,  178 
Wilgus,    Mary,    407 
Wilhelmina,   Queen,    310 
Wilkerson,   Oscar,   397 
Wilkes-Barre,   Pa.,    55,   83,   292 
Willet,   Elenor,   285 
Willets,  Mary,  392 
Williams,   Amos,    73 
Catherine,    72 
George,  21 
H.   W.,   94 
Jabez,    160 
John  C,  397 
Mrs.   Joseph,    160 
Jotham,   160 
Margaret,   393 
Martha,   160 
Nettie,   298 
Rachel,  284 

Richard  H.,  93;  obituary,   63 
Richard,   Jr.,    64 
Ruth,    160 
Sarah  W.,   64 
Williams  &  Peters,   64 
Williamson,   Ann,    162 
Benjamin,   216 

Gov.  Isaac  H.,  120,  211,  212,  216 
Mary,    167 
Gen.  Matthias,  235 
William,  110 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  63 
Willis,  Abram,  53 
Joseph,   53 
Phebe,    52 
Samuel,    53 
Sarah,    53 

William,  Rev.  record,  52 
Willison,  Martha,  393 
Wills,  new  volume  of,  400 
Willson,    Edith,    408 

Mary   R.,    284 
Wilmarth,  Amos,   57 
Wilmington,  Del.,  26,   56 
Wilson,    Peter,    21 
Phebe,    52 
Rachel,    162 

Woodrow,   135,   180,   181 
Winans,  Nancy  M.,  170 

Phoebe  R.,  170,  171 
Winds,    Gen.    William,    50,    53,    54 
55,    56,    234,    236,    240,    241,    243 
Winston,  Owen,    96 
Wise,   Rabbi   Stephen   S.,   177 
Wissahickon,    Pa.,    263,    264 
Witherspoon,  Rev.  John,  131.  217 

291 
Wltteck  Lake,  174 
Woburn,  Mass.,  41,  42,  43 
Wolf,  Rev.  John  A.,  349  et  seq. 
Wolfe,    Dr.    Theodore    F.,    83,    87* 

art.    by,    334 
Wolfenbuttel,   Germany,  262 
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Woman's    Branch,    May    meeting, 

311 
Wood,  Phebe,  280 

George    W.,    397 

Zachariah,   141 
Woodbridge,  49,  53,  55,  65,  88,  107, 
141,    217,   240,   241,   332 

celebration    at,    397 

Rev.  John.  397 
Woodbury,    293,    317 

Gordon,    317 
Wooden,  Hannah,   391 

Rachel,   166 
Woodhull,    William,    55 
Woodmanse,  Phebe,  286 
Woodruff,    Almarine,    49 

Edna,    96 

Esther.    384 

Hannah    G.,    387 

Jane,   49 

Mary  C.  174 

Noah,  384 

Sarah,    48 
Woods,  Ambassador,   317 

George,    290,   291 
Woodstown,    396 
Woodurk,  Catharine,  391 
Woodward.    E.   M.,    233 

Frances  M.,   188 

Mary    N.,    188 

Richard  C,   180 

William    A.,     188 
Woody,  Thomas.  178,  208 
Woolman,  John,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  20,  21, 

80,    130,    317,    318 
Worcester,    Mass.,    395 
Worst,  Elizabeth,  390 
Worth,    Eliza,    167 
Wortman.   Charity,    56 

John,   Rev.   record,   56 

John   W.,   249 

Sarah,    390 


Wright,    Mrs.   Harry   J.,    191 

Liddia,    165 

Mary,    285 

Patience,    232 

Rebecca,    184 

William,    205 

Lieut.,  52 
Wrightman,   Rev.  Valentine,  45 
Wurts,  George,   93 
Wyckoff,   family,  80 

Rev.    Benjamin    V.   D.,    249,    289 

Margaret,   286 

Rebecca,    282 

Sarah   Ann,   285 

(See  WikofC) 
Wythe,   George,   140 

Yale,  college,   100 

Yard,  Elizabeth,  392 

Yates   county,   N.    Y.,   55 

Yellow    brook,    33 

Yeomans,  Rev.  J.  W.,  402 

York,   England,   6 

York,  Duke  of,  329,  330,  331 

Yorkshire,  Eng.,  40,  151,  152 

Yorktown,   Va.,   209,    215.   234.   246 

Youker,  Charles,  48 

Elizabeth,    48 

Helen,    48 

Norman,    48 
Young,    Henry,   76 

Capt.   Robert,   51,   52,   53,   57 

Sarah    L.,    59 

Theodore   L.,    59 

Capt.  Thomas,   151 
Yucatan,  305,  306 

Zabriskie,  C.  C,   402 
Zandt,   Mrs.   Henry  D.,  96 
Ziegenhagen,   Rev.  F.  M..  356 
Zorn,   Andreas,   135 
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